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MADAME BOVARY 


PART I 


CHAPTER I 


THE NEW BOY 


We were in class when the head- 
master came in, followed by a “new 
fellow,” not wearing the school uni- 
form, and a school servant carrying a 
large desk. Those who had been asleep 
woke up, and every one rose as if just 
surprised at his work. 

The head-master made a sign to us to 
sit down. Then, turning to the class- 
master, he said to him in a low voice: 

“Monsieur Roger, here is a pupil 
whom I recommend to your care; he’ll 
be in the second. If his work and con- 
duct are satisfactory, he will go into 
one of the upper classes, as becomes 
his age.” 

The “new fellow,” standing in the 
corner behind the door so that he could 
hardly be seen, was a country lad of 
about fifteen, and taller than any of 
us. His hair was cut square on his fore- 
head like a village chorister’s; he looked 
reliable, but very ill at ease. Although 
he was not broad-shouldered, his short 
school jacket of green cloth with black 
buttons must have been tight about 
the armholes, and showed at the open- 
ing of the cuffs red wrists accustomed 
to being bare. His legs, in blue stock- 
ings, looked out from beneath yellow 
trousers, drawn tight by braces. He 
wore stout, ill-cleaned, hob-nailed boots. 


We began repeating the lesson. He 
listened with all his ears, as attentive 
as if at a sermon, not daring even to 
cross his legs or lean on his elbow; and 
when at two o’clock the bell rang, the 
master was obliged to tell him to fall 
into line with the rest of us. 

When we came back to work, we 
were in the habit of throwing our caps 
on the floor so as to have our hands 
more free; we used from the door to 
toss them under the form, so that they 
hit against the wall and made a lot of 
dust: it was “the thing.” 

But, whether he had not noticed the 
trick, or did not dare to attempt it, 
the “new fellow” was still holding his 
cap on his knees even after prayers were 
over. It was one of those head-gears 
of composite order, in which we can 
find traces of the bearskin, shako, billy- 
cock hat, sealskin cap, and cotton night- 
cap; one of those poor things, in fine, 
whose dumb ugliness has depths of ex- 
pression, like an imbecile’s face. Oval, 
stiffened with whalebone, it began with 
three round knobs; then came in suc- 
cession lozenges of velvet and rabbit- 
skin separated by a red band; after that 
a sort of bag that ended in a cardboard 
polygon covered with complicated braid- 
ing, from which hung, at the end of a 
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Jong, thin cord, small twisted gold 
threads in the manner of a tassel. The 
cap was new; its peak shone. 

“Rise,” said the master. 

He stood up; his cap fell. The whole 
class began to laugh. He stooped to 
pick it up. A neighbor knocked it down 
again with his elbow; he picked it up 
once more. 

“Get rid of your helmet,” said the 
master, who was a bit of a wag. 

There was a burst of laughter from 
the boys, which so thoroughly put the 
poor lad out of countenance that he did 
not know whether to keep his cap in 
his hand, leave it on the floor, or put 
it on his head. He sat down again and 
placed it on his knee. 

“Rise,” repeated the master, “and 
tell me your name.” 

The new boy articulated in a stam- 
mering voice an unintelligible name. 

“Again!” 

The same sputtering of syllables was 
heard, drowned by the tittering of the 
class. 

“Louder!” 
“louder!” 

The “new fellow” then took a su- 
preme resolution, opened an inordinately 
large mouth, and shouted at the top of 
his voice as if calling some one the 
word, “Charbovari.” 

A hubbub broke out, rose in cres- 
cendo with bursts of shrill voices (they 
yelled, barked, stamped, repeated 
“Charbovari! Charbovari!”), then died 
away into single notes, growing quieter 
only with great difficulty, and now and 
again suddenly recommencing along the 
line of a form whence rose here and 
there, like a damp cracker going off, a 
stifled laugh. 

However, amid a rain of impositions, 


cried the master; 


order was gradually re-established in 
the class; and the master having suc- 
ceeded in catching the name of 
‘Charles Bovary,” having had it dic- 
tated to him, spelt out, and re-read, at 
once ordered the poor devil to go and 
sit down on the punishment form at 
the foot of the master’s desk. He got 
up, but before going hesitated. 

“What are you looking for?” asked 
the master. 

“My c-a-p,” timidly said the “new 
fellow,” casting troubled looks round 
him. 

“Five hundred verses for all the 
class!” shouted in a furious voice, 
stopped, like the Quos ego, a fresh out- 
burst. “Silence!” continued the master 
indignantly, wiping his brow with his 
handkerchief, which he had just taken 
from his cap. “As to you, ‘new boy,’ 
you will conjugate ‘ridiculus sum’ 
twenty times.” Then, in a gentler tone. 
“Come, you'll find your cap again; it 
hasn’t been stolen.” 

Quiet was restored. Heads bent over 
desks, and the “new fellow” remained 
for two hours in an exemplary attitude, 
although from time to time some paper 
pellet flipped from the tip of a pen 
came bang in his face. But he wiped his 
face with one hand and continued mo- 
tionless, his eyes lowered. 

In the evening, at preparation, he 
pulled out his pens from his desk, ar~ 
ranged his small belongings, and care~ 
fully ruled his paper. We saw him work« 
ing conscientiously, looking out every 
word in the dictionary, and taking the 
greatest pains. Thanks, no doubt, to the 
willingness he showed, he had not to go 
down to the class below. But though he 
knew his rules passably, he had little 
finish in composition. It was the curé 
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of his village who had taught him his 
first Latin; his parents, from motives of 
economy, having sent him to school as 
late as possible. 

His father, Monsieur Charles Denis 
Bartolomé Bovary, retired assistant- 
surgeon-major, compromised about 1812 
in certain conscription scandals, and 
forced at that time to leave the serv- 
ice, had then taken advantage of his 
fine figure to get hold of a dowry of 
sixty thousand francs that offered in the 
person of a hosier’s daughter who had 
fallen in love with his good looks. A 
fine man, a great talker, making his 
spurs ring as he walked, wearing whis- 
kers that ran into his moustache, his 
fingers always garnished with rings, and 
dressed in loud colors, he had the dash 
of a military man with the easy air 
of a commercial traveller. Once mar- 
ried, he lived for three or four years 
on his wife’s fortune, dining well, rising 
late, smoking long porcelain pipes, not 
coming in at night till after the theater, 
and haunting cafés. The father-in-law 
died, leaving little; he was indignant at 
this, “went in for the business,” lost 
some money in it, then retired to the 
country, where he thought he would 
make money. But, as he knew no more 
about farming than calico, as he rode 
his horses instead of sending them to 
plough, drank his cider in bottle instead 
of selling it in cask, ate the finest poul- 
try in his farm-yard, and greased his 
hunting-boots with the fat of his pigs, 
he was not long in finding out that he 
would do better to give up all specu- 
lation. 

For two hundred francs a year he 
managed to live on the border of the 
provinces of Caux and Picardy, in a 
kind of place half farm, half private 


house; and here, soured, eaten up with 
regrets, cursing his luck, jealous of every 
one, he shut himself up at the age of 
forty-five, sick of men, he said, and 
determined to live in peace. 

His wife had adored him once on a 
time; she had bored him with a thou- 
sand servilities that had only estranged 
him the more. Lively once, expansive 
and affectionate, in growing older she 
had become (after the fashion of wine 
that, exposed to air, turns to vinegar) 
ill-tempered, grumbling, irritable. She 
had suffered so much without complaint 
at first, when she had seen him going 
after all the village drabs, and when a 
score of bad houses sent him back to 
her at night, weary, stinking drunk. Then 
her pride revolted. After that she was 
silent, burying her anger in a dumb 
stoicism that she maintained till her 
death. She was constantly going about 
looking after business matters. She 
called on the lawyers, the president, re- 
membered when bills fell due, got them 
renewed, and at home, ironed, sewed, 
washed, looked after the workmen, paid 
the accounts, while he, troubling him- 
self about nothing, eternally besotted in 
sleepy sulkiness, whence he only roused 
himself to say disagreeable things to 
her, sat smoking by the fire and spitting 
into the cinders. 

When she had a child, it had to be 
sent out to nurse. When he came home, 
the lad was spoiled as if he were a 
prince. His mother stuffed him with 
jam; his father let him run about bare- 
foot, and, playing the philosopher, even 
said he might as well go about quite 
naked like the young of animals. As 
opposed to the maternal ideas, he had 
a certain virile idea of childhood on 
which he sought to mould his son, wish- 
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ing him to be brought up hardily, like a 
Spartan, to give him a strong constitu- 
tion. He sent him to bed without any 
fire, taught him to drink off large 
draughts of rum, and to jeer at religious 
processions. But, peaceable by nature, 
the lad answered only poorly to his no- 
tions. His mother always kept him near 
her; she cut out cardboard for him, told 
him tales, entertained him with endless 
monologues full of melancholy gaiety 
and charming nonsense. In her life’s iso- 
lation she centered on the child’s head 
all her shattered, broken little vanities. 
She dreamed of high station; she al- 
ready saw him, tall, handsome, clever, 
settled as an engineer or in the law. 
She taught him to read, and even on an 
old piano she had taught him two or 
three little songs. But to all this Mon- 
sieur Bovary, caring little for letters, 
said: “It is not worth while. Shall we 
ever have the means to send him to a 
public schcol, to buy him a practice, or 
to start him in business? Besides, with 
cheek a man always gets on in the 
world.” Madame Bovary bit her lips, 
and the child knocked about the village. 
He went after the laborers, drove 
away with clods of earth the ravens 
that were flying about. He ate black- 
berries along the hedges, minded the 
geese with a long switch, went haymak- 
ing during harvest, ran about in the 
woods, played hop-scotch under the 
church porch on rainy days, and at great 
fétes begged the beadle to let him toll 
the bells, that he might hang all his 
weight on the long rope and feel him- 
self borne upward by it in its swing. 
Meanwhile he grew like an oak; he 
was strong of hand, fresh of color. 
When he was twelve years old his 
mother had her own way; he began 


his lessons. The curé took him in hand; 
but the lessons were so short and ir- 
regular that they could not be of much 
use. They were given at spare moments 


‘in the sacristy, standing up, hurriedly, 


between a baptism and a burial; or 
else the curé, if he had not to go out, 
sent for his pupil after the Amgelus. 
They went up to his room and settled 
down; the flies and moths fluttered 
round the candle. It was close, the child 
fell asleep and the good man, beginning 
to doze with his hands on his stomach, 
was soon snoring with his mouth wide 
open. On other occasions, when Mon- 
sieur le Curé, on his way back after 
administering the viaticum to some sick 
person in the neighborhood, caught 
sight of Charles playing about the fields, 
he called him, lectured him for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and took advantage of 
the occasion to make him conjugate 
his verb at the foot of a tree. The rain 
interrupted them or an acquaintance 
passed. All the same he was always 
pleased with him, and even said the 
“young man” had a very good memory. 

Charles could not go on like this. 
Madame Bovary took strong steps. 
Ashamed, or rather tired out, Monsieur 
Bovary gave in without a struggle, and 
they waited one year longer, so that the 
lad should take his first communion. 

Six months more passed, and the year 
after Charles was finally sent to school 
at Rouen, whither his father took him 
towards the end of October, at the time 
of the St. Romain fair. 

It would now be impossible for any 
of us to remember anything about him. 
He was a youth of even temperament, 
who played in playtime, worked in 
school-hours, was attentive in class, 
slept well in the dormitory, and ate well 
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in the refectory. He had in loco parentis 
a wholesale ironmonger in the Rue Gan- 
terie, who took him out once a month 
on Sundays after his shop was shut, 
sent him for a walk on the quay to 
look at the boats, and then brought him 
back to college at seven o’clock before 
supper. Every Thursday evening he 
wrote a long letter to his mother with 
red ink and three wafers; then he went 
over his history note-books, or read an 
old volume of “Anarchasis” that was 
knocking about the study. When we 
went for walks he talked to the servant 
who, like himself, came from the coun- 
try. 
By dint of hard work he kept always 
about the middle of the class; once 
even he got a certificate in natural his- 
tory. But at the end of his third year 
his parents withdrew him from the 
school to make him study medicine, con- 
vinced that he could even take his de- 
gree by himself. 

His mother chose a room for him 
on the fourth floor of a dyer’s she 
knew, overlooking the Eau-de-Robec. 
She made arrangements for his board, 
got him furniture, a table and two 
chairs, sent home for an old cherry- 
tree bedstead, and bought besides a 
small cast-iron stove with the supply of 
wood that was to warm the poor child. 
Then at the end of a week she departed, 
after a thousand injunctions to be good, 
now that he was going to be left to 
himself. 

The syllabus that he read on the 
notice-board stunned him: lectures on 
anatomy, lectures on pathology, lectures 
on physiology, lectures on pharmacy, 
lectures on botany and clinical medi- 
cine, and therapeutics, without counting 
hygiene and materia medica—all names 


of whose etymologies he was ignorant, 
and that were to him as so many doors 
to sanctuaries filled with magnificent 
darkness. 

He understood nothing of it all; it 
was all very well to listen—he did not 
follow. Still he worked; he had bound 
note-books, he attended all the courses, 
never missed a single lecture. He did 
his little daily task like a mill-horse, 
who goes round and round with his eyes 
bandaged, not knowing what work he is 
doing. 

To spare him expense his mother sent 
him every week by the carrier a piece of 
veal baked in the oven, on which he 
lunched when he came back from the 
hospital, while he sat kicking his feet 
against the wall. After this he had to 
run off to lectures, to the operation- 
room, to the hospital, and return to his 
home at the other end of the town. In 
the evening, after the poor dinner of 
his landlord, he went back to his room 
and set to work again in his wet clothes, 
that smoked as he sat in front of the 
hot stove. 

On the fine summer evenings, at the 
time when the close streets are empty, 
when the servants are playing shuttle- 
cock at the doors, he opened his window 
and leaned out. The river, that makes 
of this quarter of Rouen a wretched 
little Venice, flowed beneath him, be- 
tween the bridges and the railings, yel- 
low, violet, or blue. Working men, kneel- 
ing on the banks, washed their bare 
arms in the water. On poles projecting 
from the attics, skeins of cotton were 
drying in the air. Opposite, beyond the 
roofs, spread the pure heaven with the 
red sun setting. How pleasant it must 
be at home! How fresh under the beech- 
tree! And he expanded his nostrils te 
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breathe in the sweet odors of the coun- 
try which did not reach him. 

He grew thin, his figure became taller, 
his face took a saddened look that made 
it almost interesting. Naturally, through 
indifference, he abandoned all the reso- 
lutions he had made. Once he missed 
a lecture; the next day all the lectures; 
and, enjoying his idleness, little by little 
he gave up work altogether. He got into 
the habit of going to the public-house, 
and had a passion for dominoes. To shut 
himself up every evening in the dirty 
public room, to push about on marble 
tables the small sheep-bones with black 
dots, seemed to him a fine proof of his 
freedom, which raised him in his own 
esteem. It was beginning to see life, the 
sweetness of stolen pleasures; and when 
he entered, he put his hand on the door- 
handle with a joy almost sensual. Then 
many things hidden within him come 
out; he learnt eouplets by heart and 
sang them to his boon companions, be- 
came enthusiastic about Béranger, learnt 
how to make punch, and, finally, how to 
make love. 

Thanks to these preparatory labors, 
he failed completely in his examination 
for an ordinary degree. He was expected 
home the same night to celebrate his 
success. He started on foot, stopped at 
the beginning of the village, sent for his 
mother, and told her all. She excused 
him, threw the blame of his failure on 
the injustice of the examiners, encour- 
aged him a little, and took upon herself 
to set matters straight. It was only five 
years later that Monsieur Bovary knew 
the truth; it was old then, and he ac- 
cepted it. Moreover, he could not be- 
lieve that a man born of him could be 
a fool. 

So Charles set to work again and 


crammed for his examination, ceaseless- 
ly learning all the old questions by 

eart. He passed pretty well. What a 
happy day for his mother! They gave 
a grand dinner. 

Where should he go to practice? To 
Tostes, where there was only one old 
doctor. For a long time Madame Bo- 
vary had been on the look-out for his 
death, and the old fellow had barely 
been packed off when Charles was in- 
stalled, opposite his place, as his suc- 
cessor. 

But it was not everything to have 
brought up a son, to have had him 
taught medicine, and discovered Tostes, 
where he could practise it; he must have 
a wife. She found him one—the widow 
of a bailiff at Dieppe, who was forty- 
five and had an income of twelve hun- 
dred francs. Though she was ugly, as 
dry as a bone, her face with as many 
pimples as the spring has buds, Madame 
Dubuc had no lack of suitors. To attain 
her ends Madame Bovary had to oust 
them all, and she even succeeded in 
very cleverly baffling the intrigues of 
a pork-butcher backed up by the 
priests. 

Charles had seen in marriage the ad- 
vent of an easier life, thinking he would 
be more free to do as he liked with 
himself and his money. But his wife was 
master; he had to say this and not 
say that in company, to fast every Fri- 
day, dress as she liked, harass at her 
bidding those patients who did not pay. 
She opened his letters, watched his 
comings and goings, and listened at the 
partition-wall when women came to con- 
sult him in his surgery. 

She must have her chocolate every 
morning, attentions without end. She 
constantly complained of her nerves, her 
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chest, her liver. The noise of footsteps 
made her ill; when people left her, soli- 
tude became odious to her; if they came 
back, it was doubtless to see her die. 
When Charles returned in the evening, 
she stretched forth two long thin arms 
from beneath the sheets, put them round 


his neck, and having made him sit down 
on the edge of the bed, and began to 
talk to him of her troubles: he was 
neglecting her, he loved another. She 
had been warned she would be unhappy; 
and she ended by asking him for a dose 
of medicine and a little more love. 


CHAPTER II 


A GOOD PATIENT 


OnE night toward eleven o’clock they 
were awakened by the noise of a horse 
pulling up outside their door. The ser- 
vant opened the garret-window and par- 
leyed for some time with a man in the 
street below. He came for the doctor, 
had a letter for him. Nastasie came 
downstairs shivering and undid the bars 
and bolts one after the other. The man 
left his horse, and, following the ser- 
vant, suddenly came in behind her. He 
pulled out from his wool cap with gray 
top-knots a letter wrapped up in a rag 
and presented it gingerly to Charles, 
who rested his elbow on the pillow to 
read it. Nastasie, standing near the bed, 
held the light. Madame in modesty had 
turned to the wall and showed only her 
back. 

This letter, sealed with a small seal in 
blue wax, begged Monsieur Bovary to 
come immediately to the farm of the 
Bertaux to set a broken leg. Now from 
Tostes to the Bertaux was a good eigh- 
teen miles across country by way of 
Longueville and Saint-Victor. It was a 
dark night; Madame Bovary junior was 
afraid of accidents for her husband. 
So it was decided the stable-boy should 


go on first; Charles would start three 
hours later when the moon rose. A boy 
was to be sent to meet him, and show 
him the way to the farm, and open the 
gates for him. 

Towards four o’clock in the morning, 
Charles, well wrapped up in his cloak, 
set out for the Bertaux. Still sleepy 
from the warmth of his bed, he let 
himself be lulled by the quiet trot of 
his horse. When it stopped of its own 
accord in front of those holes sur- 
rounded with thorns that are dug on 
the margin of furrows, Charles awoke 
with a start, suddenly remembered the 
broken leg, and tried to call to mind all 
the fractures he knew. The rain had 
stopped, day was breaking, and on the 
branches of the leafless trees birds 
roosted motionless, their little feathers 
bristling in the cold morning wind. The 
flat country stretched as far as eye 
could see, and the tufts of trees round 
the farms at long intervals seemed like 
dark violet stains on the vast gray 
surface, that on the horizon faded into 
the gloom of the sky. Charles from 
time to time opened his eyes, his mind 
grew weary, and sleep coming upon 
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him, he soon fell into a doze wherein 
his recent sensations blending with mem- 
ories, he became conscious of a double 
self, at once student and married man, 
lying in his bed as but now, and cross- 
ing the operation theater as of old. The 
warm smell of poultices mingled in his 
brain with the fresh odor of dew; he 
heard the iron rings rattling along the 
curtain-rods of the bed, and saw his 
wife sleeping. As he passed Vassonville 
he came upon a boy sitting on the grass 
at the edge of a ditch. 

“Are you the doctor?” asked the child. 

And on Charles’s answer he took his 
wooden shoes in his hands and ran on 
in front of him. 

The general practitioner, riding along, 
gathered from his guide’s talk that Mon- 
sieur Rouault must be one of the well- 
to-do farmers. He had broken his leg 
the evening before on his way home 
from a Twelfth-night feast at a neigh- 
bor’s. His wife had been dead for two 
years. There was only his daughter, 
who helped him to keep house, with 
him. 

The ruts were becoming deeper; they 
were approaching the Bertaux. The little 
lad, slipping through a hole in the hedge, 
disappeared; then he came back to the 
end of a courtyard to open the gate. 
The horse slipped on the wet grass; 
Charles had to stoop to pass under the 
branches. The watchdogs in their ken- 
nels barked, dragging at their chains. 
As he entered the Bertaux the horse 
took fright and stumbled. 

It was a substantial-looking farm. In 
the stables, over the top of the open 
doors, one could see great cart-horses 
quietly feeding from new racks. Right 
along the outbuildings extended a large 
dunghill, from which manure liquid 


oozed, while amidst fowls and turkeys 
five or six peacocks, a luxury in Chau- 
chois farmyards, were foraging on the 
top of it. The sheepfold was long, the 
“barn high, with walls smooth as your 
hand. Under the cartshed were two 
large carts and four ploughs, with their 
whips, shafts, and harnesses complete, 
whose fleeces of blue wool were getting 
soiled by the fine dust that fell from the 
granaries. The courtyard sloped up- 
wards, planted with trees set out sym- 
metrically, and the chattering noise of 
a flock of geese was heard near the 
pond. 

A young woman in a blue merino 
dress with three flounces came to the 
threshold of the door to receive Mon- 
sieur Bovary, whom she led to the 
kitchen, where a large fire was blazing. 
The servants’ breakfast was boiling be- 
side it in small pots of all sizes. Some 
damp clothes were drying inside the 
chimney-corner. The shovel, tongs, and 
the nozzle of the bellows, all of colos- 
sal size, shone like polished steel, while 
along the walls hung many pots and 
pans in which the clear flame of the 
hearth, mingling with the first rays of 
the sun coming in through the window, 
was mirrored fitfully. 

Charles went up to the first floor 
to see the patient. He found him in 
his bed, sweating under his bed-clothes, 
having thrown his cotton nightcap far 
away from him. He was a fat little 
man of fifty, with white skin and blue 
eyes, the fore part of his head was 
bald, and he wore ear-rings. Near him 
on a chair stood a large decanter of 
brandy, whence he poured himself out 
a little from time to time to keep up 
his spirits; but as soon as he caught 
sight of the doctor his elation subsided, 
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and instead of swearing, as he had been 
doing for the last twelve hours, he be- 
gan to groan feebly. 

The fracture was a simple one, with- 
out any kind of complication. Charles 
could not have hoped for an easier 
case. Then calling to mind the devices 
of his masters at the bedside of pa- 
tients, he comforted the sufferer with all 
sorts of kindly remarks, those caresses 
of the surgeon that are like the oil they 
put on bistouries. In order to make some 
splints a bundle of laths was brought 
up from the cart-house. Charles selected 
one, cut it into two pieces and planed 
it with a fragment of window-pane, 
while the servant tore up sheets to make 
bandages, and Mademoiselle Emma 
tried to sew some pads. As she was 
a long time before she found her work- 
case, her father grew impatient; she did 
not answer, but as she sewed she pricked 
her fingers, which she then put to her 
mouth to suck. Charles was much sur- 
prised at the whiteness of her nails. 
They were shiny, delicate at the tips, 
more polished than the ivory of Dieppe, 
and almond-shaped. Yet her hand was 
not beautiful, perhaps not white enough, 

_and a little hard at the knuckles; be- 
sides, it was too long, with no soft in- 
flections in the outlines. Her real beauty 
was in her eyes. Although brown, they 
seemed black because of the lashes, and 
her look came at you frankly, with a 
candid boldness. 

The bandaging over, the doctor was 
invited by Monsieur Rouault himself to 
“pick a bit” before he left. 

Charles went down into the room on 
the ground-floor. Knives and forks and 
silver goblets were laid for two on a 
little table at the foot of a huge bed 
that had a canopy of printed cotton with 


figures representing Turks. There was 
an odor of iris-root and damp sheets 
that escaped from a large oak chest 
opposite the window. On the floor in 
corners were sacks of flour stuck up, 
right in rows. These were the over- 
flow from the neighboring granary, to 
which three stone steps led. By way 
of decoration for the apartment, hanging 
to a nail in the middle of the wall, 
whose green paint had scaled off from 
the effects of saltpeter, was a crayou 
head of Minerva in a gold frame, under- 
neath which was written in Gothic let. 
ters “To dear Papa.” 

First they spoke of the patient, then 
of the weather, of the great cold, of 
the wolves that infested the fields at 
night. Mademoiselle Rouault did not at 
all like the country, especially now that 
she had to look after the farm almost 
alone. As the room was chilly, she shiv- 
ered as she ate. This showed something 
of her full lips, that she had a habit of 
biting when silent. 

Her neck stood out from a white 
turned-down collar. Her hair, whose two 
black folds seemed each of a single 
piece, so smooth were they, was parted 
in the middle by a delicate line that 
curved slightly with the curve of the 
head; and, just showing the tip of the 
ear, it was joined behind in a thick 
chignon, with a wavy movement at the 
temples that the country doctor saw 
now for the first time in his life. The 
upper part of her cheek was rose-col- 
ored. She had, like a man, thrust in 
between two buttons of her bodice a 
tortoise-shell eyeglass. 

When Charles, after bidding fare- 
well to old Rouault, returned to the 
room before leaving, he found her stand- 
ing, her forehead against the window, 
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looking into the garden, where the bean 
props had been knocked down by the 
wind. She turned round. 

“Are you looking for anything?” she 
asked. 

“My whip, if you please,” he an- 
swered. 

He began rummaging on the bed, be- 
hind the doors, under the chairs. It had 
fallen to the floor, between the sacks 
and the wall. Mademoiselle Emma saw 
it, and bent over the flour sacks. 
Charles, out of politeness, made a dash 
also, and as he stretched out his arm, 
at the same moment felt his breast 
brush against the back of the young 
girl bending beneath him. She drew her- 
self up, scarlet, and looked at him over 
her shoulder as she handed him his 
whip. 

Instead of returning to the Bertaux in 
three days as he had promised, he went 
back the very next day, then regularly 
twice a week, without counting the visits 
he paid now and then as if by accident. 

Everything, moreover, went well; the 
patient progressed favorably; and when, 
at the end of forty-six days, old Rou- 
ault was seen trying to walk alone in 
his “den,’’ Monsieur Bovary began to be 
looked upon as a man of great capacity. 
Old Rouault said that he could not have 
been cured better by the first doctor of 
Yvetot, or even of Rouen. 

As to Charles, he did not stay to ask 
himself why it was a pleasure to him 
to go to the Bertaux. Had he done so, 
he would, no doubt, have attributed 
his zeal to the importance of the case, 
or perhaps to the money he hoped to 
make by it. Was it for this, however, 
that his visits to the farm formed a 
delightful exception to the meagre oc- 
cupations of his life? On these days 


he rose early, set off at a gallop, urging 
on his horse, then got down to wipe 
his boots in the grass and put on black 
gloves before entering. He liked going 
into the courtyard, and noticing the 
gate turn against his shoulder, the cock 
crow on the wall, the lads run to meet 
him. He liked the granary and the 
stables; he liked old Rouault, who 
pressed his hand and called him his 
savior; he liked the small wooden shoes 
of Mademoiselle Emma on the scoured 
flags of the kitchen—her high heels 
made her a little taller; and when she 
walked in front of him, the wooden 
soles springing up quickly struck with 
a sharp sound against the leather of her 
boots. 

She always reconducted him to the 
first step of the stairs. When his horse 
had not yet been brought round she 
stayed there. They had said “Good- 
bye”; there was no more talking. The 
open air wrapped her round, playing 
with the soft down on the back of her 
neck, or blew to and fro on her hips 
her apron-strings, that fluttered like 
streamers. Once, during a thaw, the 
bark of the trees in the yard was ooz~ 
ing, the snow on the roofs of the out- 
buildings was melting; she stood on the 
threshold, and went to fetch her sun- 
shade and opened it. The sunshade, of 
silk of the color of pigeons’ breasts, 
through which the sun shone, lighted up 
with shifting hues the white skin of her 
face. She smiled under the tender 
warmth, and drops of water could be 
heard falling one by one on the stretched 
silk. 

During the first period of Charles’s 
visits to the Bertaux, Madame Bovary, 
junior, never failed to inquire after the 
invalid, and she had even chosen in the 
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book that she kept on a system of 
double entry a clean blank page for 
Monsieur Rouault. But when she heard 
he had a daughter, she began to make 
inquiries, and she learnt that Mademoi- 
selle Rouault, brought up at the Ursu- 
line Convent, had received what is called 
“a good education”; and so knew danc- 
ing, geography, drawing, how to em- 
broider and play the piano. That was 
the last straw. 

“So it is for this,” she said to her- 
self, “that his face beams when he goes 
to see her, and that he puts on his new 
waistcoat at the risk of spoiling it with 
the rain. Ah! that woman! that 
woman!” 

And she detested her instinctively. 
At first she solaced herself by allusions 
that Charles did not understand, then 
by casual observations that he let pass 
for fear of a storm, finally by open 
apostrophes to which he knew not what 
to answer. “Why did he go back to 
the Bertaux now that Monsieur Rouault 
was cured and that these folks hadn’t 
paid yet? Ah! it was because a young 
lady was there, some one who knew 
how to talk, to embroider, to be witty. 
That was what he cared about; he 
wanted town misses.” And she went on: 

“The daughter of old Rouault a town 
miss! Get out! Their grandfather was 
a shepherd, and they have a cousin who 
was almost had up at the assizes for a 
nasty blow in a quarrel. It is not worth 
while making such a fuss, or showing 
herself at church on Sundays in a silk 
gown, like a countess. Besides, the poor 
old chap, if it hadn’t been for the colza 
last year, would have had much ado to 
pay up his arrears.” 

For very weariness Charles left off 
going to the Bertaux. Héloise made him 


swear, his hand on the prayer-book, that 
he would go there no more, after much 
sobbing and many kisses, in a great 
outburst of love. He obeyed then, but 
the strength of his desire protested 
against the servility of his conduct; 
and he thought, with a kind of naive 
hyprocrisy, that this interdict to see her 
gave him a sort of right to love her. 
And then the widow was thin; she had 
long teeth; wore in all weathers a little 
black shawl, the edge of which hung 
down between her shoulder-blades; her 
bony figure was sheathed in her clothes 
as if they were a scabbard; they were 
too short, and displayed her ankles with 
the laces of her large boots crossed 
over gray stockings. 

Charles’s mother came to see them 
from time to time, but after a few 
days the daughter-in-law seemed to put 
her own edge on her, and then, like two 
knives, they scarified him with their 
reflections and observations. It was 
wrong of him to eat so much. Why did 
he always offer a glass of something 
to every one who came? What obsti- 
nacy not to wear flannels! 

In the spring it came about that a 
notary at Ingouville, the holder of the 
widow Dubuc’s property, one fine day 
went off, taking with him all the money 
in his office. Héloise, it is true, still 
possessed, besides a share in a boat 
valued at six thousand francs, her house 
in the Rue St. Francois; and yet, with 
all this fortune that had been so trum- 
peted abroad, nothing, excepting perhaps 
a little furniture and a few clothes, haa 
appeared in the household. The matter 
had to be gone into. The house at 
Dieppe was found to be eaten up with 
mortgages to its foundations; what she 
had placed with the notary God only 
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knew, and her share in the boat did not 
exceed one thousand crowns. She had 
lied, the good lady! In his exasperation, 
Monsieur Bovary the elder, smashing a 
chair on the flags, accused his wife of 
having caused the misfortune of their 
son by harnessing him to such a harri- 
dan, whose harness wasn’t worth her 
hide. They came to Tostes. Explanations 
followed. There were scenes. Héloise in 
tears, throwing her arms about her 
husband, conjured him to defend her 
from his parents. Charles tried to speak 
up for her. They grew angry and left 
the house. 

But the blow had struck home. A 
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week after, as she was hanging up some 
washing in her yard, she was seized with 
a spitting of blood, and the next day, 

while Charles had his back turned to 
her drawing the window-curtain, she 
said, “O God!” gave a sigh and fainted. 
She was dead! What a surprise! 

When all was over at the cemetery, 
Charles went home. He found no one 
downstairs; he went up to the first floor 
to their room; saw her dress still hang- 
ing at the foot of the alcove; then, 
leaning against the writing-table, he 
stayed until the evening, buried in a 
sorrowful reverie. She had loved him, 
after all! 


CHAPTER III 


A LONELY WIDOWER 


One morning old Rouault brought 
Charles the money for setting his leg 
—seventy-five francs in forty-sou pieces, 
and a turkey. He had heard of his 
loss, and consoled him as well as he 
could. 

“Tt know what it is,” said he, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder; “I’ve been 
through it. When I lost my dear de- 
parted, I went into the fields to be 
quite alone. I fell at the foot of a 
tree; I cried; I called on God; I talked 
nonsense to him. I wanted to be like 
the moles that I saw on the branches, 
their insides swarming with worms, 
dead, and an end of it. And when I 
thought that there were others at that 
very moment with their nice little wives 
holding them in their embrace, I struck 
great blows on the earth with my stick. 


I was pretty well mad with not eating; 
the very idea of going to a café dis- 
gusted me—you wouldn’t believe it. 
Well, quite softly, one day following 
another, a spring on a winter, and an 
autumn after a summer, this wore 
away, piece by piece, crumb by crumb; 
it passed away, it is gone, I should say 
it has sunk; for something always re- 
mains at the bottom, as one would say 
—a weight here, at one’s heart. But since 
it is the lot of all of us, one must not 
give way altogether, and, because others 
have died, want to die too. You must 
pull yourself together, Monsieur Bo- 
vary. It will pass away. Come to see 
us; my daughter thinks of you now and 
again, d’ye know, and she says you are 
forgetting her. Spring will soon be here. 
We'll have some rabbit-shooting in the 
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Wwarrens to amuse you a bit.” 

Charles followed his advice. He went 
back to the Bertaux. He found all as 
he had left it, that is to say, as it was 
five months ago. The pear trees were 
already in blossom, and Farmer Rou- 
ault, on his legs again, came and went, 
making the farm more full of life. 

Thinking it his duty to heap the 
greatest attention upon the doctor be- 
cause of his sad position, he begged him 
not to take his hat off, spoke to him 
in an undertone as if he had been ill, 
and even pretended to be angry because 
nothing rather lighter had been pre- 
pared for him than for the others, 
such as a little clotted cream or stewed 
pears. He told stories. Charles found 
himself laughing, but the remembrance 
of his wife suddenly coming back to 
him depressed him. Coffee was brought 
in; he thought no more about her. 

He thought less of her as he grew 
accustomed to living alone. The new 
delight of independence soon made his 
loneliness bearable. He could now 
change his meal-times, go in or out 
without explanation, and when he was 
very tired stretch himself full length 
on his bed. So he nursed and coddled 
himself and accepted the consolations 
that were offered him. On the other 
hand, the death of his wife had not 
served him ill in his business, since for 
a month people had been saying, “The 
poor young man! what a loss!” His 
name had been talked about, his prac- 
tice had increased; and, moreover, he 
could go to the Bertaux just as he liked. 
He had an aimless hope, and was vague- 
ly happy; he thought himself better 
looking as he brushed his whiskers be- 
fore the looking-glass. 

One day he got there about three 


o'clock. Everybody was in the fields. 
He went into the kitchen, but did not 
at once catch sight of Emma; the out- 
side shutters were closed. Through the 
chinks of the wood the sun sent across 
the flooring long fine rays that were 
broken at the corners of the furniture 
and trembled along the ceiling. Some 
flies on the table were crawling up the 
glasses that had been used, and buzzing 
as they drowned themselves in the dregs 
of the cider. The daylight that came 
in by the chimney made velvet of the 
soot at the back of the fireplace, and 
touched with blue the cold cinders. Be- 
tween the window and the hearth Emma 
was sewing; she wore no fichu; he 
could see small drops of perspiration on 
her bare shoulders. 

After the fashion of country folks 
she asked him to have something to 
drink. He said no; she insisted and at 
last laughingly offered to have a glass 
of liqueur with him. So she went to 
fetch a bottle of curagoa from the cup- 
board, reached down two small glasses, 
filled one to the brim, poured scarcely 
anything into the other, and, after clink- 
ing their glasses, carried hers to her 
mouth. As it was almost empty she 
bent back to drink, her head thrown 
back, her lips pouting, her neck on the 
strain. She laughed at getting none of it, 
while with the tip of her tongue passing 
between her small teeth she licked drop 
by drop the bottom of her glass. 

She sat down again and took up her 
work, a white cotton stocking she was 
darning. She worked with her head bent 
down; she did not speak, nor did 
Charles. The air coming in under the 
door blew a little dust over the flags; 
he watched it drift along, and heard 
nothing but the throbbing in his head 
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and the faint clucking of a hen that 
had laid an egg in the yard. Emma 
from time to time cooled her cheeks 
with the palms of her hands, and cooled\ 
these again on the knobs of the huge 
fire-dogs. 

She complained of suffering since the 
beginning of the season from giddiness; 
she asked if sea-baths would do her any 
good; she began talking of her con- 
vent, Charles of his school; words came 
to them. They went up into her bed- 
room. She showed him her old music- 
books, the little prizes she had won, and 
the oak-leaf crowns, left at the bottom 
of a cupboard. She spoke to him, too, 
of her mother, of the country, and even 
showed him the bed in the garden 
where, on the first Friday of every 
month, she gathered flowers to put on 
her mother’s tomb. But their gardeners 
had understood nothing about it; serv- 
ants were so careless. She would have 
dearly liked, if only for the winter, to 
live in town, although the length of 
the fine days made the country perhaps 
even more wearisome in the summer. 
And, according to what she was say- 
ing, her voice was clear, sharp, or, on 
a sudden, all languor, lingering out in 
modulations that’ ended almost in mur- 
murs as she spoke to herself; now joy- 
ous, opening big, naive eyes, then with 
her eyelids half closed, her look full 
of boredom, her thoughts wandering. 

Going home at night, Charles went 
over her words, one by one, trying to 
recall them, to fill out their sense, that 
he might piece out the life she had 
lived before he knew her. But he never 
saw her in his thoughts other than 
he had seen her the first time, or as 
he had just left her. Then he asked 
himself what would become of her—if 
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she would be married, and to whom? 
Alas! old Rouault was rich, and she. 
—so beautiful! But Emma’s face al- 
ways rose before his eyes, and a mono- 
tone, like the humming of a top, sounded 
in his ears, “If you should marry, after 
all! if you should marry!” At night he 
could not sleep; his throat was parched; 
he was athirst. He got up to drink from 
the water-bottle and opened the win- 
dow. The night was covered with stars, 
a warm wind blowing in the distance; 
the dogs were barking. He turned his 
head toward the Bertaux. 

Thinking that, after all, he should 
lose nothing, Charles promised himself 
to ask her in marriage as soon as oc- 
casion offered, but each time such oc- 
casion did offer the fear of not finding 
the right words sealed his lips. 

Old Rouault would not have been 
sorry to be rid of his daughter, who 
was of no use to him in the house. 
In his heart he excused her, thinking 
her too clever for farming, a calling 
under the ban of Heaven, since one 
never saw a millionaire in it. Far from 
having made a fortune by it, the good 
man was losing every year; for if he 
was good in bargaining, in which he 
enjoyed the dodges of the trade, on 
the other hand, agriculture properly so 
called, and the internal management of 
the farm, suited him less than most 
people. He did not willingly take his 
hands out of his pockets, and did not 
spare expense in all that concerned him- 
self, liking to eat well, to have good 
fires, and to sleep well. He liked old 
cider, underdone legs of mutton, glorias * 
well beaten up. He took his meals in 
the kitchen alone, opposite the fire, on 
a little table brought to him all ready 


*A mixture of coffee and spirits— TRANS. 
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laid, as on the stage. 

When, therefore, he perceived that 
Charles’s cheeks grew red if near his 
daughter, which meant that he would 
propose for her one of these days, he 
chewed the cud of the matter before- 
hand. He certainly thought him a little 
meagre, and not quite the son-in-law 
he would have liked, but he was said 
to be well-conducted, economical, very 
learned, and no doubt would not make 
too many difficulties about the dowry. 
Now, as old Rouault would soon be 
forced to sell twenty-two acres of “his 
property,” as he owed a great deal 
to the mason, to the harness-maker, and 
as the shaft of the cider-press wanted 
renewing, “If he asks for her,” he said 
to himself, “T’ll give her to him.” 

At Michaelmas Charles went to spend 
three days at the Bertaux. The last 
had passed like the others, in pro- 
crastinating from hour to hour. Old 
Rouault was seeing him off; they were 
walking along the road full of ruts; 
they were about to part. This was the 
time. Charles gave himself as far as to 
the corner of the hedge, and at last, 
when past it: 

“Monsieur Rouault,” he murmured, 
“T should like to say something to you.” 
They stopped. Charles was silent. 
“Well, tell me your story. Don’t I 
know all about it?” said old Rouault, 

laughing softly. 

“Monsieur Rouault—Monsieur Rou- 
ault,” stammered Charles. 

“T ask nothing better,” the farmer 
went on. “Although, no doubt, the little 
one is of my mind, still we must ask 
her opinion. So you get off—I’ll go back 
home. If it is ‘yes,’ you needn’t return 
because of all the people about, and be- 
sides it would upset her too much. But 


so that you mayn’t be eating your heart, 
I'll open wide the outer shutter of the 
window against the. wall; you can see 
it from the back by leaning over the 
hedge.” And he went off. 

Charles fastened his horse to a tree; 
he ran into the road and waited. Half- 
an-hour passed, then he counted nine- 
teen minutes by his watch. Suddenly a 
noise was heard against the wall; the 
shutter had been thrown back; the hook 
was still swinging. 

The next day by nine o’clock he was 
at the farm. Emma blushed as he en- 
tered, and she gave a little forced laugh 
to keep herself in countenance. Old 
Rouault embraced his future son-in-law. 
The discussion of money matters was 
put off; moreover, there was plenty of 
time before them, as the marriage could 
not decently take place till Charles was 
out of mourning, that is to say, about 
the spring of the next year. 

The winter passed waiting for this. 
Mademoiselle Rouault was busy with 
her trousseau. Part of it was ordered 
at Rouen, and she made herself chemises 
and nightcaps after fashion-plates that 
she borrowed. When Charles visited the 
farmer, the preparations for the wed- 
ding were talked over; they wondered 
in what room they should have din- 
ner; they dreamed of the number of 
dishes that would be wanted, and what 
should be the entrées. 

Emma would, on the contrary, have 
preferred to have a midnight wedding 
with torches, but old Rouault could not 
understand such an idea. So there was 
a wedding at which forty-three persons 
were present, at which they remained 
sixteen hours at table, began again the 
next day, and to some extent on the 
days following. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CONSOLATION 


THE guests arrived early in carriages, 
in one-horse chaises, two-wheeled cars, 
old open gigs, wagonettes with leather 
hoods, and the young people from the 
nearer villages in carts, in which they 
stood up in rows, holding on to the 
sides so as not to fall, going at a trot 
and well shaken up. Some came from 
a distance of thirty miles, from Goder- 
ville, from Normanville, and from 
Cany. All the relatives of both families 
had been invited, quarrels between 
friends arranged, acquaintances long 
since lost sight of written to. 

From time to time one heard the 
crack of a whip behind the hedge; then 
the gates opened, a chaise entered. Gal- 
loping up to the foot of the steps, it 
stopped short and emptied its load. 
They got down from all sides, rubbing 
knees and stretching arms. The ladies 
wearing bonnets, had on dresses in the 
town fashion, gold watch chains, pele- 
rines with the ends tucked into belts, 
or little colored fichus fastened down 
behind with a pin, that left the back 
of the neck bare. The lads, dressed like 
their papas, seemed uncomfortable in 
their new clothes (many that day hand- 
selled their first pair of boots), and by 
their sides, speaking never a word, wear- 
ing the white dress of their first com- 
munion lengthened for the occasion, 
were some big girls of fourteen or six- 
teen, cousins or elder sisters no doubt, 
rubicund, bewildered, their hair greasy 
with rose-pomade, and very much afraid 
of soiling their gloves. As there were 
not enough stable-boys to unharness 


all the carriages, the gentlemen turned 
up their sleeves and set about it them- 
selves. According to their different social 
positions, they wore tail-coats, over- 
coats, shooting-jackets, cutaway-coats: 
fine tail-coats, redolent of family re- 
spectability, that came out of the ward- 
robe only on state occasions; overcoats 
with long tails flapping in the wind and 
round capes and pockets like sacks; 
shooting-jackets of coarse cloth, usually 
worn with a cap with a brass-bound 
peak; very short cutaway-coats with 
two small buttons in the back, close 
together like a pair of eyes, the tails 
of which seemed cut out of one piece 
by a carpenter’s hatchet. Some, too (but 
these, you may be sure, would sit at 
the bottom of the table), wore their 
best blouses—that is to say, with col- 
lars turned down to the shoulders, the 
back gathered into small plaits and the 
waist fastened very far down with a 
worked belt. 

And the shirts stood out from the 
chests like cuirasses! Every one had 
just had his hair cut; ears stood out 
from the heads; they had been close- 
shaven; a few, even, who had had to 
get up before daybreak, and not been 
able to see to shave, had diagonal gashes 
under their noses or cuts the size of a 
three-franc piece along the jaws, which 
the fresh air en route had inflamed, so 
that the great, white; beaming faces 
were mottled here and there with red 
dabs. 

The mairie was a mile and a half 
from the farm, and they went thither 
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on foot, returning in the same way after 
the ceremony in the church. The pro- 
cession, first united like one long col- 
ored scarf that undulated across the 
fields, along the narrow path winding 
amid the green corn, soon lengthened 
out, and broke up in different groups 
that loitered to talk. The fiddler walked 
in front with his violin, gay with rib- 
bons at its pegs. Then came the mar- 
ried pair, the relations, the friends, all 
following pell-mell; the children stayed 
behind amusing themselves plucking the 
bell-flowers from oat-ears, or playing 
among themselves unseen. Emma’s 
skirt, too long, trailed a little on the 
ground; from time to time she stopped 
to pull it up, and then delicately, with 
her gloved hands, she picked off the 
coarse grass and the thistledowns, while 
Charles, empty handed, waited till she 
had finished. Old Rouault, with a new 
silk hat and the cuffs of his black coat 
covering his hands up to the nails, gave 
his arm to Madame Bovary, senior. As 
to Monsieur Bovary senior, who, heart- 
ily despising all these folk, had come 
simply in a frock-coat of military cut 
with one row of buttons—he was pass- 
ing compliments of the bar to a fair 
young peasant. She bowed, blushed, and 
did not know what to say. The other 
wedding guests talked of their business 
or played tricks behind each other’s 
backs, egging one another on in advance 
to be jolly. Those who listened could 
always catch the squeaking of the fid- 
dler, who went on playing across the 
fields. When he saw that the rest were 
far behind he stopped to take breath, 
slowly rosined his bow, so that the 
strings should sound more shrilly, then 
set off again, by turns lowering and 
raising his neck, the better to mark time 


for himself. The noise of the instrument 
drove the little birds far away. 

The table was laid under the cart- 
shed. On it were four sirloins, six 
chicken fricassées, stewed veal, three 
legs of mutton, and in the middle a fine 
roast suckling-pig, flanked by four chit- 
terlings with sorrel. At the corners were 
decanters of brandy. Sweet bottled- 
cider frothed round the corks, and all 
the glasses had been filled to the brim 
with wine beforehand. Large dishes of 
yellow cream, that trembled with the 
least shake of the table, had designed 
on their smooth surface the initials of 
the newly wedded pair in nonpareil ara- 
besques. A confectioner of Yvetot had 
been entrusted with the tarts and 
sweets. As he had only just set up in 
the place, he had taken great trouble, 
and at dessert he himself brought in a 
set dish that evoked loud cries of won- 
derment. To begin with, at its base was 
a square of blue cardboard, represent- 
ing a temple with porticoes, colonnades, 
and stucco statuettes all round, and in 
the niches were constellations of gilt 
paper stars; on the second stage was 
a dungeon of Savoy cake, surrounded 
by many fortifications in candied an- 
gelica, almonds, raisins, and quarters 
of oranges; and finally, on the upper 
layer was a green field with rocks set 
in lakes of jam, nutshell boats, and a 
small Cupid balancing himself in a 
chocolate swing, whose two uprights 
ended in real roses for balls at the 
top. 

Until night they ate. When any of 
them were too tired of sitting, they 
went out for a stroll in the yard, or 
for a game with corks in the granary, 
and then returned to table. Toward the 
finish some went to sleep and snored. 
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But with the coffee every one woke up. 
Then they began songs, showed off 
tricks, raised heavy weights, performed 
feats with their fingers, then tried lift- 
ing carts on their shoulders, made broad 
jokes, kissed the women. At night when 
they left, the horses, stuffed up to the 
nostrils with oats, could hardly be got 
into the shafts; they kicked, reared, the 
harness broke, their masters laughed or 
swore; and all night in the light of the 
moon along country roads there were 
runaway carts at full gallop plunging 
into the ditches, jumping over yard 
after yard of stones, clambering up the 
hills, with women leaning out from the 
tilt to catch hold of the reins. 

Those who stayed at the Bertaux 
spent the night drinking in the kitchen. 
The children had fallen asleep under the 
seats. 

The bride had begged her father to 
be spared the usual marriage pleasan- 
tries. However, a fishmonger, one of 
their cousins (who had even brought a 
pair of soles for his wedding present), 
began to squirt water from his mouth 
through the keyhole, when old Rou- 
ault came up just in time to stop him, 
and explain to him that the distinguished 
position of his son-in-law would not al- 
law of such liberties. The cousin all 
the same did not give in to these reasons 
readily. In his heart he accused old 
Rouault of being proud, and he joined 
four or five other guests in a corner, 
who having, through mere chance, been 
several times running served with the 
worst helps of meat, also were of opin- 
ion they had been badly used, and were 
whispering about their host, and with 
covered hints hoping he would ruin 
himself. 

Madame Bovary, senior, had not 


_ opened her mouth all day. She had been 
“consulted neither as to the dress of her 


daughter-in-law nor as to the arrange- 
ment of the feast; she went to bed 
early. Her husband, instead of follow- 
ing her, sent to Saint-Victor for some 
cigars, and smoked till daybreak, drink- 
ing kirsch-punch, a mixture unknown 
to the company. This added greatly to 
the consideration in which he was 
held. 

Charles, who was not of a facetious 
turn, did not shine at the wedding. He 
answered feebly to the puns, doubles 
entendres, compliments, and chaff that 
it was felt a duty to let off at him as 
soon as the soup appeared. 

The next day, on the other hand, he 
seemed another man. It was he who 
might rather have been taken for the 
virgin of the evening before, whilst the 
bride gave no sign that revealed any- 
thing. The shrewdest did not know what 
to make of it, and they looked at her 
when she passed near them with an un- 
bounded concentration of mind. But 
Charles concealed nothing. He called 
her “my wife,” tutoyéd her, asked for 
her of every one, looked for her every- 
where, and often he dragged her into 
the yards, where he could be seen from 
afar, among the trees, putting his arm 
round her waist, and walking half-bend- 
ing over her, ruffling the chemisette of 
her bodice with his head. 

Two days after the wedding the mar- 
ried pair left. Charles, on account of 
his patients, could not be away longer. 
Old Rouault had them driven back in 
his cart, and himself accompanied them 
as far as Vassonville. Here he embraced 
his daughter for the last time, got down, 
and went his way. When he had gone 
about a hundred paces he stopped, and 
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as he saw the cart disappearing, its 
wheels turning in the dust, he gave 
a deep sigh. Then he remembered his 
wedding, the old times, the first preg- 
nancy of his wife; he, too, had been 
very happy the day when he had taken 
her from her father to his home, and 
had carried her off on a pillion, trotting 
through the snow, for it was near 
Christmas-time, and the country was all 
white. She held him by one arm, her 
basket hanging from the other; the 
wind blew the long lace of her Cauchois 
head-dress so that it sometimes flapped 
across his mouth, and when he turned 
his head he saw near him, on his shoul- 
der, her little rosy face, smiling silently 
under the gold bands of her cap. To 
warm her hands she put them from time 
to time in his breast. How long ago 


it all was! Their son would have been 
thirty by now. Then he looked back 
and saw nothing on the road. He felt 
dreary as an empty house; and tender 
memories mingling with the sad 
thoughts in his brain, addled by the 
fumes of the feast, he felt inclined 
for a moment to take a turn towards 
the church. As he was afraid, however, 
that this sight would make him yet 
more sad, he went directly home. 

Monsieur and Madame Charles ar- 
rived at Tostes about six o’clock. The 
neighbors came to the windows to see 
their doctor’s new wife. 

The old servant presented herself, 
curtsied to her, apologised for not hav- 
ing dinner ready, and suggested that 
madame, in the meantime, should look 
over her house. 


CHAPTER V 


THE NEW MENAGE 


Tue brick front was just in a line 
with the street, or rather the road. 
Behind the door hung a cloak with a 
small collar, a bridle, and a_ black 
leather cap, and on the floor, in a cor- 
ner, were a pair of leggings, still cov- 
ered with dry mud. On the right was 
the one apartment that was both dining 
and sitting room. A canary-yellow paper, 
relieved at the top by a garland 
of pale flowers, was puckered every- 
where over the badly-stretched canvas; 
white calico curtains with a red border 
hung crosswise the length of the win- 
dow; and on the narrow mantelpiece a 
clock with a head of Hippocrates shone 


resplendent between two plate candle- 
sticks under oval shades. On the other 
side of the passage was Charles’s con- 
sulting-room, a little room about six 
paces wide, with a table, three chairs, 
and an office-chair. Volumes of the 
“Dictionary of Medical Science,” un- 
cut, but the binding rather the worse 
for the successive sales through which 
they had gone, occupied almost alone 
the six shelves of a deal bookcase. 
The smell of melted butter penetrated 
the thin walls when he saw patients, 
just as in the kitchen one could hear 
the people coughing in the consulting- 
room and recounting their whole his- 
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tories. Then, opening on the yard, where 
the stable was, came a large dilapidated 
room with a stove, now used as a wood- 
house, cellar, and pantry, full of old 
rubbish, of empty casks, agricultural im- 
plements past service, and a mass of 
dusty things whose use it was impos- 
sible to guess. 

The garden, longer than wide, ran 
between two mud walls with espaliered 
apricots, to a hawthorn hedge that sep- 
arated it from the field. In the middle 
was a slate sundial on a brick pedestal; 
four flower-beds with eglantines sur- 
rounded symmetrically the more useful 
kitchen-garden bed. At the bottom, un- 
der the spruce bushes, was a curé in 
plaster reading his breviary. 

Emma went upstairs. The first room 
was not furnished, but in the second, 
which was their bedroom, was a ma- 
hogany bedstead in an alcove with red 
drapery. A shell-box adorned the chest 
of drawers, and on the secretary near 
the window a bouquet of orange blos- 
soms tied with white satin ribbons stood 
in a bottle. It was a bride’s bouquet; 
it was the other one’s. She looked at it. 
Charles noticed it; he took it and car- 
ried it up to the attic, while Emma, 
seated in an armchair (they were put- 
ting her things down around her) 
thought of her bridal flowers packed 
up in a bandbox, and wondered, dream- 
ing, what would be done with them if 
she were to die. 

During the first days she occupied 
herself in thinking about changes in the 
house. She took the shades off the 
candlesticks, had new wall-paper put up, 
the staircase repainted, and seats made 
in the garden round the sundial; she 
even inquired how she could get a basin 
with a jet fountain and fishes. Finally, 


‘her husband, knowing that she liked to 
drive out, picked up a second-hand dog- 
cart, which, with new lamps and a 
splash-board in striped leather, looked 
almost like a tilbury. 

He was happy then, and without a 
care in the world. A meal together, a 
walk in the evening on the highroad, 
a gesture of her hands over her hair. 
the sight of her straw hat hanging from 
the window-fastener, and many another 
thing in which Charles had never 
dreamed of pleasure, now made up the 
endless round of his happiness. In bed, 
in the morning, by her side, on the pil- 
low, he watched the sunlight sinking 
into the down on her fair cheek, half 
hidden by the lappets of her nightcap, 
Seen thus closely, her eyes looked to 
him enlarged, especially when, on wak- 
ing up, she opened and shut them 
rapidly many times. Black in the shade, 
dark blue in broad daylight, they had, 
as it were, depths of different colors, 
that, darker in the center, grew paler 
toward the surface of the eye. His own 
eyes lost themselves in these depths; he 
saw himself in miniature down to the 
shoulders, with his handkerchief round 
his head and the top of his shirt open. 
He rose. She came to the window to see 
him off, and stayed leaning on the sill 
between two pots of geranium, clad 
in her dressing-gown hanging loosely 
about her. Charles in the street buckled 
his spurs, his foot on the mounting 
stone, while she talked to him from 
above, picking with her mouth some 
scrap of flower or leaf that she blew 
out at him. Then this, eddying, floating, 
described semicircles in the air like a 
bird, and was caught before it reached 
the ground in the ill-groomed mane of 
the old white mare standing motionless 
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at the door. Charles from horseback 
threw her a kiss; she answered with a 
nod; she shut the window, and he set 
off. And then along the _ highroad, 
spreading out its long ribbon of dust, 
along the deep lanes that the trees bent 
over as in arbors, along paths where 
‘the corn reached to the knees, with 
the sun on his back and the morning 
air in his nostrils, his heart full of the 
joys of the past night, his mind at rest, 
his flesh at ease, he went on, re-chewing 
his happiness, like those who after din- 
ner taste again the truffles which they 
are digesting. 

Until now what good had he had of 
his life? His time at school, when he 
remained shut up within the high walls, 
alone, in the midst of companions richer 
than he or cleverer at their work, who 
laughed at his accent, who jeered at his 
clothes, and whose mothers came to the 
school with cakes in their muffs? Or 
later, when he studied medicine, and 
never had his purse full enough to treat 
some little work-girl who would have 
become his mistress? Afterwards, he 
had lived fourteen months with the 
widow, whose feet in bed were cold as 


icicles. But now he had for life this 
beautiful woman whom he adored. For 
him the universe did not extend be- 
yond the circumference of her petti- 
coat, and he reproached himself with 
not loving her. He wanted to see her 
again; he turned back quickly, ran up 
the stairs with a beating heart. Emma, 
in her room, was dressing; he came 
up on tiptoe, kissed her back; she gave 
a cry. 

He could not keep from continually 
touching her comb, her rings, her fichu; 
sometimes he gave her great sounding 
kisses with all his mouth on her cheeks, 
or else little kisses in a row all along 
her bare arm from the tip of her fingers 
up to her shoulder, and she put him 
away half-smiling, half-vexed, as you do 
a child who hangs about you. 

Before marriage she thought herself 
in love; but the happiness that should 
have followed this love not having 
come, she must, she thought, have been 
mistaken. And Emma tried to find out 
what one meant exactly in life by the 
words felicity, passion, rapture, that had 
seemed to her so beautiful in books. 


CHAPTER VI 


A MAIDEN’S YEARNINGS 


Sue had read “Paul and Virginia,” 
and she had dreamed of the little bam- 
boo-house, the nigger Domingo, the dog 
Fidéle, but above all the sweet friend- 
ship of some dear little brother, who 
seeks red fruit for you on trees taller 
than steeples, or who runs barefoot over 


the sand, bringing you a bird’s nest. 
When she was thirteen, her father 
himself took her to town to place her 
in the convent. They stopped at an inn 
in the St. Gervais quarter, where, at 
their supper, they used painted plates 
that set forth the story of Mademoiselle 
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de la Valliére. The explanatory legends, 
chipped here and there by the scratch- 
ing of knives, all glorified religion, the 
tenderness of the heart, and the pomps 
of court. 

Far from being bored at first at the 
convent, she took pleasure in the society 
of the good sisters who, to amuse her, 
took her to the chapel, which one en- 
tered from the refectory by a long 
corridor. She played very little during 
recreation hours, knew her catechism 
well, and it was she who always an- 
swered Monsieur le Vicaire’s difficult 
questions. Living thus, without ever 
leaving the warm atmosphere of the 
classrooms, and amid these pale-faced 
women wearing rosaries with brass 
crosses, she was softly lulled by the 
mystic languor exhaled in the perfumes 
of the altar, the freshness of the holy 
water, and the lights of the tapers. In- 
stead of attending to mass, she looked at 
the pious vignettes with their azure bor- 
ders in her book, and she loved the sick 
lamb, the sacred heart pierced with 
sharp arrows, or the poor Jesus sinking 
beneath the cross. he carries. She tried, 
by way of mortification, to eat nothing 
a whole day. She puzzled her head to 
find some vow to fulfill. 

When she went to confession, she 
invented little sins in order that she 
might stay there longer, kneeling in 
the shadow, her hands joined, her face 
against the grating beneath the whisper- 
ing of the priest. The comparisons of 
betrothed, husband, celestial lover, and 
eternal marriage, that recur in sermons, 
stirred within her soul depths of unex- 
pected sweetness. 

In the evening, before prayers, there 
was some religious reading in the study. 
On week-nights it was some abstract 


of sacred history or the Lectures of the 


Abbé Frayssinous, and on Sundays pas- 
sages from the “Génie du Christian- 
isme,” as a recreation. How she listened 
at first to the sonorous lamentations of 
its romantic melancholies re-echoing 
through the world and eternity! If her 
childhood had been spent in the shop- 
parlor of some business quarter, she 
might perhaps have opened her heart 
to those lyrical invasions of Nature, 
which usually come to us only through 
translation in books. But she knew the 
country too well; she knew the lowing 
of cattle, the milking, the plow. Ac- 
customed to calm aspects of life, she 
turned, on the contrary, to those of 
excitement. She loved the sea only for 
the sake of its storms, and the green 
fields only when broken up by ruins. 
She wanted to get some personal profit 
out of things, and she rejected as use- 
less all that did not contribute to the 
immediate desires of her heart, being 
of a temperament more sentimental than 
artistic, looking for emotions, not land- 
scapes. 

At the convent there was an old maid 
who came for a week each month to 
mend the linen. Patronized by the 
clergy, because she belonged to an an- 
cient family of noblemen ruined by 
the Revolution, she dined in the refec- 
tory at the table of the good sisters, 
and after the meal had a bit of chat 
with them before going back to her 
work. The girls often slipped out from 
the study to go and see her. She knew 
by heart the love-songs of the last cen- 
tury, and sang them in a low voice as 
she stitched away. She told stories, gave 
them news, went errands in the town, 
and on the sly lent the big girls some 
novel, that she always carried in the 
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pockets of her apron, and of which the 
good lady herself swallowed long chap- 
ters in the intervals of her work. They 
were all love, lovers, sweethearts, perse- 
cuted ladies fainting in lonely pavilions, 
postilions killed at every stage, horses 
ridden to death on every page, somber 
forests, heartaches, vows, sobs, tears 
and kisses, little skiffs by moonlight, 
nightingales in shady groves, “gentle- 
men” brave as lions, gentle as lambs, 
virtuous aS no one ever was, always 
well dressed, and weeping like fountains. 
For six months, then, Emma, at fif- 
teen years of age, made her hands dirty 
with books from old lending libraries. 
With Walter Scott, later on, she fell 
in love with historical events, dreamed 
of old chests, guardrooms and minstrels. 
She would have liked to live in some 
old manor-house, like those long-waisted 
chatelaines who, in the shade of pointed 
arches, spent their days leaning on the 
stone, chin in hand, watching a cavalier 
with white plume galloping on his black 
horse from the distant fields. At this 
time she had a cult for Mary Stuart 
and enthusiastic veneration for illustri- 
ous or unhappy women. Joan of Arc, 
Héloise, Agnés Sorel, the beautiful Fer- 
ronniére, and Clémence Isaure stood out 
to her like comets in the dark immens- 
ity of heaven, where also were seen, 
lost in shadow and all unconnected, St. 
Louis with his oak, the dying Bayard, 
some cruelties of Louis XI, a little of 
St. Bartholomew’s, the plume of the 
Béarnais, and always the remembrance 
of the plates painted in honor of Louis 
XIV. 

In the music-class, in the ballads she 
sang, there was nothing but little angels 
with golden wings, madonnas, lagunes, 
gondoliers;—mild compositions that al- 


lowed her to catch a glimpse athwart 
the obscurity of style and the weakness 
of the music of the attractive phantas- 
magoria of sentimental realities. Some 
of her companions brought “keepsakes” 
given them as New Year’s gifts to the 
convent. These had to be hidden; it 
was quite an undertaking; they were 
read in the dormitory. Delicately hand- 
ling the beautiful satin bindings, Emma 
looked with dazzled eyes at the names 
of the unknown authors, who had signed 
their verses for the most part as counts 
or viscounts. 

She trembled as she blew back the 
tissue paper over the engraving and saw 
it folded in two and fall gently against 
the page. Here behind the balustrade of 
a balcony was a young man in a short 
cloak, holding in his arms a young girl 
in a white dress wearing an alms-bag 
at her belt; or there were nameless por- 
traits of English ladies with fair curls, 
who looked at you from under their 
round straw hats with their large clear 
eyes. Some there were lounging in their 
carriages, gliding through parks, a grey- 
hound bounding along in front of the 
equipage, driven at a trot by two small 
postilions in white breeches. Others, 
dreaming on sofas with an open letter, 
gazed at the moon through a slightly 
open window half draped by a black 
curtain. The naive ones, a tear on their 
cheeks, were kissing doves through the 
bars of a Gothic cage, or, smiling, their 
heads on one side, were plucking the 
leaves of a marguerite with their taper 
fingers, that curved at the tips like 
peakéd shoes. And you too were there, 
Sultans with long pipes, reclining be- 
neath arbors in the arms of Bayadéres; 
Djiaours, Turkish sabers, Greek caps; 
and you especially, pale landscapes of 
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dithyrambic lands, that often show us 
at once palm-trees and firs, tigers on™ 
the right, a lion to the left, Tartar min- 
arets on the horizon; the whole framed 
by a very neat virgin forest, and with 
a great perpendicular sunbeam trembling 
in the water, where, standing out in re- 
lief like white excoriations on a steel- 
grey ground, swans are swimming about. 

And the shade of the argand lamp 
fastened to the wall above Emma’s head 
lighted up all these pictures of the 
world, that passed before her one by 
one in the silence of the dormitory, to 
the distant noise of some belated car- 
riage rolling over the Boulevards. 

When her mother died she cried much 
the first few days. She had a funeral 
picture made with the hair of the de- 
ceased, and, in a letter sent to the Ber- 
taux full of sad reflections on life, she 
asked to be buried some day in the 
same grave. The goodman thought she 
must be ill, and came to see her. Emma 
was secretly pleased that she had 
reached at a first attempt the rare ideal 
of pale lives, never attained by medi- 
ocre hearts. She let herself glide along 
with Lamartine meanderings, listened to 
harps on lakes, to all the songs of 
dying swans, to the falling of the leaves, 
the pure virgins ascending to heaven, 
and the voice of the Eternal discoursing 
down the valleys. She wearied of it, 
would not confess it, continued from 
habit, and at last was surprised to feel 
herself soothed, and with no more sad- 
mess at heart than wrinkles on her 
brow. 

The good nuns, who had been so sure 
of her vocation, perceived with great 
astonishment that Mademoiselle Rou- 
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ault seemed to be slipping from them. 
They had indeed been so lavish to her 
of prayers, retreats, novenas, and ser- 
mons, they had so often preached the 
respect due to saints and martyrs, and 
given so much good advice as to the 
modesty of the body and the salva- 
tion of her soul, that she did as tightly 
reined horses: she pulled up short and 
the bit slipped from her teeth. This 
nature, positive in the midst of its en- 
thusiasms, that had loved the church 
for the sake of the flowers, and music 
for the words of the songs, and litera- 
ture for its passional stimulus, rebelled 
against the mysteries of faith as it grew 
irritated by discipline, a thing antipa- 
thetic to her constitution. When her 
father took her from school, no one 
was sorry to see her go. The Lady Su- 
perior even thought that she had lat- 
terly been somewhat irreverent to the 
community. 

Emma at home once more, first took 
pleasure in looking after the servants, 
then grew disgusted with the country 
and missed her convent. When Charles 
came to the Bertaux for the first time, 
she thought herself quite disillusioned, 
with nothing more to learn, and nothing 
more to feel. 

But the uneasiness of her new posi- 
tion, or perhaps the disturbance caused 
by the presence of this man, had suf- 
ficed to make her believe that she at 
last felt that wondrous passion which, 
till then, like a great bird with rose- 
colored wings, had hung in the splen- 
dor of the skies of poesy; and now 
she could not think that the calm in 
which she lived was the happiness she 
had dreamed. 
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CHAPTER VII 


DISILLUSION 


Sue thought sometimes that, after 
all, this was the happiest time of her 
life—the honeymoon, as people called 
it. To taste the full sweetness of it, 
it would have been necessary doubtless 
to fly to those lands with sonorous 
names where the days after marriage 
are full of laziness most suave. In post- 
chaises behind blue silken curtains to 
tide slowly up steep roads, listening to 
the song of the postilion re-echoed by 
the mountains, along with the bells of 
goats and the muffled sound of a water- 
fall; at sunset on the shores of gulfs 
to breathe in the perfume of lemon- 
trees; then in the evening on the villa- 
terraces above, hand in hand to look 
at the stars, making plans for the future. 
It seemed to her that certain places 
on earth must bring happiness, as a 
plant peculiar to the soil, that cannot 
thrive elsewhere. Why could not she 
lean over balconies in Swiss chalets, or 
enshrine her melancholy in a Scotch cot- 
tage, with a husband dressed in a black 
velvet coat with long tails, and thin 
shoes, a pointed hat and frills? 

Perhaps she would have liked to con- 
fide all these things to some one. But 
how tell an undefinable uneasiness, 
variable as the clouds, unstable as the 
winds? Words failed her—the oppor- 
tunity, the courage. 

If Charles had but wished it, if he 
had guessed it, if his look had but once 
met her thought, it seemed to her that 
a sudden plenty would have gone out 
from her heart, as the fruit falls from 
a tree when shaken by a hand. But as 


the intimacy of their life became deeper, 
the greater became the gulf that sepa- 
rated her from him. 

Charles’s conversation was common- 
place as a street pavement, and every 
one’s ideas trooped through it in their 
everyday garb, without exciting emo- 
tion, laughter, or thought. He had never 
had the curiosity, he said, while he lived 
at Rouen, to go to the theatre to see 
the actors from Paris. He could neither 
swim, nor fence, nor shoot, and one 
day he could not explain some term 
of horsemanship to her that she had 
come across in a novel. 

A man, on the contrary, should he not 
know everything, excel in manifold ac- 
tivities, initiate you into the energies 
of passion, the refinements of life, all 
mysteries? But this one taught nothing, 
knew nothing, wished nothing. He 
thought her happy; and she resented 
this easy calm, this serene heaviness, 
the very happiness she gave him. 

Sometimes she would draw; and it 
was great amusement to Charles to 
stand there bolt upright and watch her 
bend over her cardboard, with eyes half- 
closed the better to see her work, or 
rolling, between her fingers, little 
bread-pellets. As to the piano, the more 
quickly her fingers glided over it the 
more he wondered. She struck the notes 
with aplomb, and ran from top to bot- 
tom of the keyboard without a break. 
Thus shaken up, the old instrument, 
whose strings buzzed, could be heard 
at the other end of the village when 
the window was open, and often the 
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bailiff’s clerk, passing along the high- 
road bareheaded and in list slippers, 
stopped to listen, his sheet of paper in 
his hand. 

Emma, on the other hand, knew how 
to look after her house. She sent the 
patients’ accounts in well-phrased let- 
ters that had no suggestion of a bill. 
When they had a neighbor to dinner on 
Sundays, she managed to have some 
dainty dish—piled up pyramids of 
green-gages on vine leaves, served up 
preserves turned out into plates—and 
even spoke of buying finger-glasses for 
dessert. From all this, much considera- 
tion was extended to Bovary. 

Charles finished up rising in his own 
esteem for possessing such a wife. He 
showed with pride in the sitting-room 
two small pencil sketches by her that 
he had had framed in very large frames, 
and hung up against the wall-paper by 
long green cords. People returning from 
mass saw him at his door in his wool- 
work slippers. 

He came home late—at ten o’clock, 
at midnight sometimes. Then he asked 
for something to eat, and as the servant 
had gone to bed, Emma waited on him. 
He took off his coat to dine more at 
his ease. He told her, one after the 
other, the people he had met, the vil- 
lages where he had been, the prscrip- 
tions he had written, and, well.pleased 
with himself, he finished the remainder 
of the boiled beef and onions, picked 
pieces off the cheese, munched an apple, 
emptied his water-bottle, and then went 
to bed, and lay on his back and snored. 

As he had been for a time accustomed 
to wear nightcaps, his handkerchief 
would not keep down over his ears, so 
that his hair in the morning was all 
tumbled pell-mell about his face and 


whitened with the feathers of the pil- 
low, whose strings came untied during 
the night. He always wore thick boots 
that had two long creases over the in- 
step running obliquely towards the 
ankle, while the rest of the upper con- 
tinued in a straight line as if stretched 
on a wooden foot. He said that was 
“quite good enough for the country.” 

His mother approved of his economy, 
for she came to see him as formerly 
when there had been some violent scene 
at her place; and yet Madame Bovary 
senior seemed prejudiced against her 
daughter-in-law. She thought “her ways 
too fine for their position”; the wood, 
the sugar, and the candles disappeared 
as at “a grand establishment,” and the 
amount of firing in the kitchen would 
have been enough for twenty-five 
courses. She put her linen in order for 
her in the presses, and taught her to 
keep an eye on the butcher when he 
brought the meat. Emma put up with 
these lessons. Madame Bovary was 
lavish of them; and the words “daugh- 
ter” and “mother” were exchanged all 
day long, accompanied by little quiver- 
ings of the lips, each one uttering gentle 
words in a voice trembling with anger. 

In Madame Dubuc’s time the old 
woman felt that she was still the favo- 
rite; but now the love of Charles for 
Emma seemed to her a desertion from 
her tenderness, an encroachment upon 
what was hers, and she watched her 
son’s happiness in sad silence, as a 
ruined man looks through the windows 
at people dining in his old house. She 
recalled to him as remembrances her 


troubles and her sacrifices, and, com- 


paring these with Emma’s negligence, 
came to the conclusion that it was not 
reasonable to adore her so exclusively. 
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Charles knew not what to answer: he 
respected his mother, and he loved his 
wife infinitely; he considered the judg- 
ment of the one infallible, and yet he 
thought the conduct of the other irre- 
proachable. When Madame Bovery had 
gone he tried timidly and in the same 
terms to hazard one or two of the more 
anodyne observations he had heard from 
his mamma. Emma proved to him with 
a word that he was mistaken, and sent 
him off to his patients. 

And yet, in accord with theories she 
believed right, she desired to make her- 
self in love with him. By moonlight in 
the garden she recited all the passionate 
rhymes she knew by heart, and, sighing, 
sang to him many melancholy adagios; 
but she found herself as calm after this 
as before, and Charles seemed no more 
amorous and no more moved. 

When she had thus for a while struck 
the flint on her heart without getting a 
spark, incapable, moreover, of under- 
standing what she did not experience 
as of believing anything that did not 
present itself in conventional forms, she 
persuaded herself without difficulty that 
Charles’s passion was nothing very ex- 
orbitant. His outbursts became regu- 
lar; he embraced her at certain fixed 
times. It was one habit among other 
habits, and, like a dessert, looked for- 
ward to after the monotony of dinner. 

A gamekeeper, cured by the doctor 
of inflammation of the lungs, had given 
madame a little Italian greyhound; she 
tock her out walking, for she went out 
sometimes in order to be alone for a 
moment, and not to see before her eyes 
the eternal garden and the dusty road. 
She went as far the beeches of Banne- 
ville, near the deserted pavilion which 
forms an angle of the wall on the side 


of the country. Amid the vegetation of 
the ditch there are long reeds with 
leaves that cut. 

She began by looking round her to see 
if nothing had changed since last she 
had been there. She found again in the 
same places the foxgloves and wall- 
flowers, the beds of nettles growing 
round the big stones, and the patches 
of lichen along the three windows, whose 
shutters, always closed, were rotting 
away on their rusty iron bars. Her 
thoughts, aimless at first, wandered at 
random, like her greyhound, who ran 
round and round in the fields, yelping 
after the yellow butterflies, chasing the 
shrew-mice, or nibbling the poppies on 
the edge of a cornfield. Then gradually 
her ideas took definite shape, and, sit- 
ting on the grass that she dug up with 
little prods of her sunshade, Emma re- 
peated to herself, “(Good heavens! why 
did I marry?” 

She asked herself if by some other 
chance combination it would not have 
been possible to meet another man; and 
she tried to imagine what would have 
been these unrealized events, this dif- 
ferent life, this unknown husband. All, 
surely, could not be like this one. He 
might have been handsome, witty, dis- 
tinguished, attractive, such as, no doubt, 
her old companions of the convent had 
married. What were they doing now? In 
town, with the noise of the streets, the 
buzz of the theaters, and the lights of 
the ball-room, they were living lives 
where the heart expands, the senses 
bourgeon out. But she—her life was 
cold as a garret whose dormer-window 
looks on the north, and ennui, the silent 
spider, was weaving its web in the dark- 
ness in every corner of her heart. She 
recalled the prize-days, when she 
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mounted the platform to receive her 
little crowns, with her hair in long plaits. » 
In her white frock and open prunella 
shoes she had a pretty way, and when 
she went back to her seat, the gentle- 
men bent over her to congratulate her; 
the courtyard was full of carriages; 
farewells were called to her through 
their windows; the music-master with 
his violin case bowed in passing by. 
How far off all this! How far away! 

She called Djali, took her between 
her knees, and smoothed the long, deli- 
cate head, saying, ‘Come, kiss mistress; 
you have no troubles.” 

Then noting the melancholy face of 
the graceful animal, who yawned slowly, 
she softened, and comparing her to her- 
self, spoke to her aloud as to somebody 
in trouble whom one is consoling. 

Occasionally there came gusts of 
wind, breezes from the sea rolling in 
one sweep over the whole plateau of 
the Caux country, which brought even 
to these fields a salt freshness. The 
rushes, close to the ground, whistled; 
the branches trembled in a_ swift 
rustling, while their summits, cease- 
lessly swaying, kept up a deep murmur: 
Emma drew her shawl round her shoul- 
ders and rose. 

In the avenue a green light dimmed 
by the leaves lighted the short moss 
that crackled softly beneath her feet. 
The sun was setting; the sky showed 
red between the branches, and the 
trunks of the trees, uniform, and 
planted in a straight line, seemed a 
brown colonnade standing out against 
a background of gold. A fear took hold 
of her; she called Djali, and hurriedly 
returned to Tostes by the highroad, 
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threw herself into an armchair, and for 
the rest of the evening did not speak. 

But toward the end of September 
something extraordinary fell upon her 
life; she was invited by the Marquis 
d’Andervilliers to Vaubyessard. 

Secretary of State under the Restora- 
tion, the Marquis, anxious to re-enter 
political life, set about preparing for 
his candidature to the Chamber of 
Deputies long beforehand. In the win- 
ter he distributed a great deal of wood, 
and in the Conseil Général always en- 
thusiastically demanded new roads for 
his arrondissement. During the dog-days 
he had suffered from an abscess, which 
Charles had cured as if by miracle by 
giving a timely little touch with the 
lancet. The steward sent to Tostes to 
pay for the operation reported in the 
evening that he had seen some superb 
cherries in the doctor’s litile garden. 
Now cherry-trees did not thrive at 
Vaubyessard; the Marquis asked Bo- 
vary for some slips; made it his busi- 
ness to thank him personally; saw 
Emma; thought she had a pretty figure, 
and that she did not bow like a peasant; 
so that he did not think he was going 
beond the bounds of condescension, nor, 
on the other hand, making a mistake, in 
inviting the young couple. 

One Wednesday at three o’clock, 
Monsieur and Madame Bovary, seated 
in their dog-cart, set out for Baubyes- 
sard, with a great trunk strapped on 
behind and a bonnet-box in front on the 
apron. Besides these Charles held a 
bandbox between his knees. 

They arrived at nightfall, just as the 
lamps in the park were being lighted to 
show the carriage-drive. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


GLIMPSES OF THE WORLD 


Tue chateau, a modern building in 
Italian style, with two projecting wings 
and three flights of steps, lay at the 
foot of an immense green-sward, on 
which some cows were grazing among 
groups of large trees set out at regular 
intervals, while large beds of arbutus, 
rhododendron, syringas, and guelder 
roses bulged out their irregular clusters 
of green along the curve of the gravel 
path. A river flowed under a bridge; 
through the mist one could distinguish 
buildings with thatched roofs scattered 
over the field bordered by two gently- 
sloping well-timbered hillocks, and in 
the background amid the trees rose in 
two parallel lines the coach-houses and 
stables, all that was left of the ruined 
old chateau. 

Charles’s dog-cart pulled up before 
the middle flight of steps; servants ap- 
peared; the Marquis came forward, and 
offering his arm to the doctor’s wife, 
conducted her to the vestibule. 

It was paved with marble slabs, was 
very lofty, and the sound of footsteps 
and that of voices re-echoed through 
it as in a church. Opposite rose a 
straight staircase, and on the left a gal- 
lery overlooking the garden led to the 
billiard-room, through whose door one 
could hear the click of the ivory balls. 
As she crossed it to go to the drawing- 
room, Emma saw standing round the 
table men with grave faces, their chins 
resting on high cravats. They all wore 
orders, and smiled silently as they made 
their strokes. On the dark wainscoting 
of the walls large gold frames bore at 


the bottom names written in black let- 
ters. She read: 


“Jean-Antoine d’Andervilliers d’Yver- 
bonville, Count de la Vaubyessard and 
Baron de la Fresnaye, killed at the bat- 
tle of Coutras on the 20th of October 
1537.” 


And on another: 


“Jean-Antoine-Henry-Guy  4d’Ander- 
villiers de la Vaubyessard, Admiral of 
France and Chevalier of the Order of 
St. Michael, wounded at the battle of 
the Hougue-Saint-Vaast on the 29th of 
May 1692; died at Vaubyessard on the 
23rd of January 1693.” 


One could hardly make out those that 
followed, for the light of the lamps 
lowered over the green cloth threw a 
dim shadow round the room. Burnishing 
the horizontal pictures, it broke up 
against these in delicate lines where 
there were cracks in the varnish, and 
from all these great black squares 
framed in with gold stood out here 
and there some lighter portion of the 
painting—a pale brow, two eyes thar 
looked at you, perukes flowing over and 
powdering red-coated shoulders, or the 
buckle of a garter above a well-rounded 
calf. 

The Marquis opened the drawing- 
room door; one of the ladies (the 
Marchioness herself) came to meer 
Emma. She made her sit down by her 
on an ottoman, and began talking to 
her as amicably as if she had known her 
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a long time. She was about forty years 
old, with fine shoulders, a hook nose, a 
drawling voice, and on this evening 
she wore over her brown hair a simple 
guipure fichu that fell in a point at the 
back. A fair young woman was by her 
side in a high-backed chair, and gentle- 
men with flowers in their buttonholes 
were talking to ladies round the fire. 
At seven dinner was served. The men, 
who were in the majority, sat down 
at the first table in the vestibule; the 
ladies at the second in the dining-room 
with the Marquis and Marchioness. 
Emma, on entering, felt herself 
wrapped round by the warm air, a 
blending of the perfume of flowers and 
of the fine linen, of the fumes of the 
viands, and the odor of the truffles. The 
silver dish-covers reflected the lighted 
wax candles in the candelabra, the cut 
crystal covered with light steam re- 
flected pale rays from one to the other; 
bouquets were placed in a row the whole 
length of the table; and in the large- 
bordered plates each napkin, arranged 
after the fashion of a bishop’s miter, 
held between its two gaping folds a 
small oval-shaped roll. The red claws 
of lobsters hung over the dishes; rich 
fruit in open baskets was piled up on 
moss; there were quails in their plum- 
age; smoke was rising; and in silk 
stockings, knee-breeches, white cravat, 
and frilled shirt, the steward, grave as 
a judge, offered ready-carved dishes be- 
tween the shoulders of the guests, and 
with a touch of the spoon gave the piece 
chesen. On the large stove of porcelain 
inlaid with copper baguettes the statue 
of a woman, draped to the chin, gazed 
motionless on the room full of life. 
Madame Bovary noticed that many 
ladies had not put their gloves in 


their glasses. 

But at the upper end of the table, 
alone among all those women, bent over 
his full plate, with his napkin tied 
round his neck like a child, an old man 
sat eating, letting drops of gravy drip 
from his mouth. His eyes were blood- 
shot, and he wore a little queue tied 
with a black ribbon. He was the Mar- 
quis’s father-in-law, the old Duke de 
Laverdiére, once on a time favorite of 
the Count d’Artois, in the days of the 
Vaudreuil hunting-parties at the Mar- 
quis de Conflans’, and had been, it was 
said, the lover of Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette, between Monsieur de Coigny and 
Monsieur de Lauzun. He had lived a life 
of noisy debauch, full of duels, bets, 
elopements; he had squandered his for- 
tune and frightened all his family. A 
servant behind his chair named aloud to 
him in his ear the dishes that he pointed 
to, stammering, and constantly Emma’s 
eyes turned involuntarily to this old 
man with hanging lips, as to something 
extraordinary. He had lived at court 
and slept in the bed of queens! 

Iced champagne was poured out. 
Emma shivered all over as she felt it 
cold in her mouth. She had never seen 
pomegranates nor tasted pine-apples. 
The powdered sugar even seemed to her 
whiter and finer than elsewhere. 

The ladies afterward went {o their 
rooms to prepare for the ball. 

Emma made her toilet with the fas- 
tidious care of an actress on her début. 
She did her hair according to the direc- 
tions of the hairdresser, and put on the 
barége dress spread out upon the bed. 
Charles’s trousers were tight across the 
belly. 

“My trouser-straps will be rather 
awkward for dancing,” he said. 
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“Dancing?” repeated Emma. 

“Ves!” 

“Why, you must be mad! They would 
make fun of you; keep your place. Be- 
sides, it is more becoming for a doc- 
tor,” she added. 

Charles was silent. He walked up and 
down waiting for Emma to finish dress- 
ing. 

He saw her from behind in the glass 
between two lights. Her black eyes 
seemed blacker than ever. Her hair, 
undulating toward the ears, shone with 
a blue luster; a rose in her chignon 
trembled on its mobile stalk, with arti- 
ficial dewdrops on the tips of the leaves. 
She wore a gown of pale saffron 
trimmed with three bouquets of pom- 
pon roses mixed with green. 

Charles came and kissed her on her 
shoulder. 

“Let me alone!” she said; “you are 
tumbling me.” 

One could hear the flourish of the 
violin and the notes of a horn. She went 
downstairs restraining herself from run- 
ning. 

Dancing had begun. Guests were ar- 
riving. There was some crushing. She 
sat down on a form near the door. 

The quadrille over, the floor was oc- 
cupied by groups of men standing up 
and talking and servants in livery bear- 
ing large trays. Along the line of seated 
women painted fans were fluttering, 
bouquets half-hid smiling faces, and 
gold-stoppered scent-bottles were turned 
in partly-closed hands, whose white 
gloves outlined the nails and tightened 
on the flesh at the wrists. Lace trim- 
mings, diamond brooches, medallion 
bracelets trembled on bodices, gleamed 
on breasts, clinked on bare arms. The 
hair, well smoothed over the temples 


and knotted at the nape, bore crowns, 
or bunches, or sprays of myosotis, jas- 
mine, pomegranate blossoms, ears of 
corn, and cornflowers. Calmly seated in 
their places, mothers with forbidding 
countenances were wearing red turbans. 

Emma’s heart beat rather faster when, 
her partner holding her by the tips of 
the fingers, she took her place in a 
line with the dancers, and waited for 
the first note to start. But her emotion 
soon vanished, and, swaying to the 
rhythm of the orchestra, she glided for- 
ward with slight movements of the neck. 
A smile rose to her lips at certain deli- 
cate phrases of the violin, that some- 
times played alone while the other in- 
struments were silent; one could hear 
the clear clink of the louis-d’or that 
were being thrown down upon the card- 
tables in the next room; then all struck 
in again, the cornet-a-piston uttered its 
sonorous note, feet marked time, skirts 
swelled and rustled, hands touched and 
parted; the same eyes falling before 
you met yours again. 

A few men (some fifteen or so), of 
twenty-five to forty, scattered here and 
there among the dancers or talking at 
the doorways, distinguished themselves 
from the crowd by a certain air of 
breeding, whatever their differences in 
age, dress, or face. 

Their clothes, better made, seemed 
of finer cloth, and their hair, brought 
forward in curls towards the temples, 
glossy with more delicate pomades. 
They had the complexion of wealth,— 
that clear complexion that is heightened 
by the pallor of porcelain, the shimmer 
of satin, the veneer of old furniture, 
and that an ordered regimen of ex- 
quisite nurture maintains at its best. 
Their necks moved easily in their low 
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eyavats, their long whiskers fell over. 
thejr turned-down collars, they wiped 
their lips upon handkerchiefs, with em- 
broidered initials, that gave forth a 
subtle perfume. Those who were begin- 
ning to grow old had an air of youth, 
while there was something mature in 
the faces of the young. In their uncon- 
cerned looks was the calm of passions 
daily satiated, and through all their 
gentleness of manner pierced that pe- 
culiar brutality, the result of a com- 
mand of half-easy things, in which force 
is exercised and vanity amused—the 
management of thoroughbred horses and 
the society of loose women. 

A few steps from Emma a gentleman 
in a blue coat was talking of Italy with 
a pale young woman wearing a parure 
of pearls. 

They were praising the breadth of 
the columns of St. Peter’s, Tivoli, Vesu- 
vius, Castellamare, and Cassines, the 
roses of Genoa, the Coliseum by moon- 
light. With her other ear Emma was 
listening to a conversation full of words 
she did not understand. A circle gathered 
round a very young man who the week 
before had beaten “Miss Arabella” and 
“Romulus,” and won two thousand louis 
jumping a ditch in England. One com- 
plained that his racehorses were growing 
fat; another of the printers’ errors that 
had disfigured the name of his horse. 

The atmosphere of the ball was 
heavy; the lamps were growing dim. 
Guests were flocking to the billiard- 
oom. A servant got upon a chair and 
broke the window-panes. At the crash 
of the glass Madame Bovary turned her 
head and saw in the garden the faces 
of peasants pressed against the window 
looking in at them. Then the memory 
of the Bertaux came back to her. She 


saw the farm again, the muddy pond, 
her father in a blouse under the apple- 
trees, and she saw herself again as for- 
merly, skimming with her finger the 
cream off the milk-pans in the dairy. 
But in the refulgence of the present 
hour her past life, so distinct until then, 
faded away completely, and she almost 
doubted having lived it. She was there; 
beyond the ball was only shadow over- 
spreading all the rest. She was just eat- 
ing a maraschino ice that she held with 
her left hand in a silver-gilt cup, her 
eyes half-closed, and the spoon between 
her teeth. 

A lady near her dropped her fan. A 
gentleman was passing. 

“Would you be so good,” said the 
lady, “as to pick up my fan that has 
fallen behind the sofa?” 

The gentleman bowed, and as he 
moved to stretch out his arm, Emma 
saw the hand of the young woman 
throw something white, folded in a tri- 
angle, into his hat. The gentleman pick- 
ing up the fan, offered it to the lady 
respectfully; she thanked him with an 
inclination of the head, and began smell- 
ing her bouquet. 

After supper, where were plenty of 
Spanish and Rhine wines, soups @ la 
bisque and au lait d’amandes, puddings 
& la Trafalgar, and all sorts of cold 
meats with jellies that trembled in the 
dishes, the carriages one after the other 
began to drive off. Raising the corner 
of the muslin curtain, one could see the 
light of their lanterns glimmering 
through the darkness. The seats began 
to empty, some card-players were still 
left; the musicians were cooling the tips 
of their fingers on their tongues. Charles 
was half asleep, his back propped 
against a door. 
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At three o’clock the cotillion began. 
Emma did not know how to waltz. 
Every one was waltzing, Mademoiselle 
d’Andervilliers herself and the Marquis; 
only the guests staying at the castle 
were still there, about a dozen persons. 

One of the waltzers, however, who 
was familiarly called Viscount, and 
whose low cut waistcoat seemed 
moulded to his chest, came a second 
time to ask Madame Bovary to dance, 
assuring her that he would guide her, 
and that she would get through it very 
well. 

They began slowly, then went more 
rapidly. They turned; all around them 
was turning—the lamps, the furniture, 
the wainscoting, the floor, like a disc on 
a pivot. On passing near the doors the 
bottom of Emma’s dress caught against 
his trousers. Their legs commingled; he 
looked down at her; she raised her eyes 
to his. A torpor seized her; she stopped. 
They started again, and with a more 
rapid movement; the Viscount, drag- 
ging her along, disappeared with her 
to the end of the gallery, where, pant- 
ing, she almost fell, and for a moment 
rested her head upon his breast. And 
then, still turning, but more slowly, he 
guided her back to her seat. She leant 
back against the wall and covered her 
eyes with her hands. 

When she opened them again, in the 
middle of the drawing-room three 
waltzers were kneeling before a lady 
sitting on a stool. She chose the Vis- 
count, and the violin struck up once 
more. 

Every one looked at them. They 
passed and repassed, she with rigid 
body, her chin bent down, and he al- 
ways in the same pose, his figure curved, 
his elbow rounded, his chin thrown 


forward. That women knew how to 
waltz! They kept up a long time, and 
tired out all the others. 

Then they talked a few moments 
longer, and after the good-nights, or 
rather good-mornings, the guests of the 
chateau retired to bed. 

Charles dragged himself up by the 
balusters. His knees were going up into 
his body. He had spent five consecutive 
hours standing bolt upright at the card- 
tables, watching them play whist, with- 
out understanding anything about it, 
and it was with a deep sigh of relief 
that he pulled off his boots. 

Emma threw a shawl over her shoul- 
ders, opened the window, and leant out. 

The night was dark; some drops of 
rain were falling. She breathed in the 
damp wind that refreshed her eyelids. 
The music of the ball was still murmur- 
ing in her ears, and she tried to keep 
herself awake in order to prolong the 
illusion of this luxurious life that she 
would soon have to give up. 

Day began to break. She looked long 
at the windows of the chateau, trying 
to guess which were the rooms of all 
those she had noticed the evening be- 
fore. She would fain have known their 
lives, have penetrated, blended with 
them. But she was shivering with cold. 
She undressed, and cowered down be- 
tween the sheets against Charles, who 
was asleep. 

There were a great many people to 
luncheon. The repast lasted ten min- 
utes; no liqueurs were served, which 
astonished the doctor. Next, Mademoi- 
selle d’Andervilliers collected some 
pieces of roll in a small basket to take 
them to the swans on the ornamental 
waters, and they went to walk in the 
hot-houses, where strange plants, bris 
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tling with hairs, rose in pyramids under 
hanging vases, whence, as from over- 
filled nests of serpents, fell long green 
cords interlacing. The orangery, which 
was at the other end, led by a covered 
way to the outhouses of the chateau. 
The Marquis, to amuse the young 
woman, took her to see the stables. 
Above the basket-shaped racks porcelain 
slabs bore the names of the horses in 
black letters. Each animal in its stall 
whisked its tail when any one went near 
and said “Tchk! tchk!” The boards of 
the harness-room shone like the flooring 
of a drawing-room. The carriage harness 
was piled up in the middle against two 
twisted columns, and the bits, the whips, 
the spurs, the curbs, were ranged in a 
line all along the wall. 

Charles, meanwhile, went to ask a 
groom to put his horse to. The dog- 
cart was brought to the foot of the 
steps, and all the parcels being crammed 
in, the Bovarys paid their respects to 
the Marquis and Marchioness and set 
out again for Tostes. 

Emma watched the turning wheels in 
silence. Charles, on the extreme edge 
of the seat, held the reins with his two 
arms wide apart, and the little horse 
ambled along in the shafts that were 
too big for him. The loose reins hang- 
ing over his crupper were wet with 
foam, and the box fastened on behind 
the chaise gave great regular bumps 
against it. 

They were on the heights of Thibour- 
ville when suddenly some horsemen 
with cigars between their lips passed, 
laughing. Emma thought she recognized 
the Viscount, turned back, and caught 
on the horizon only the movement of 
the heads rising or falling with the un- 
equal cadence of the trot or gallop. 


A mile farther on they had to stop 
to mend with some string the traces 
that had broken. 

But Charles, giving a last look to the 
harness, saw something on the ground 
between the horse’s legs, and he picked 
up a cigar-case with a green silk bor- 
der and blazoned in the center like the 
door of a carriage. 

“There are even two cigars in it,” 
said he; “they'll do for this evening 
after dinner.” 

“Why, do you smoke?” she asked. 

“Sometimes, when I get a chance.” 

He put his find in his pocket and 
whipped up the nag. 

When they reached home the dinner 
was not ready. Madame lost her temper. 
Nastasie answered rudely. 

“Leave the room!” said Emma. “You 
are forgetting yourself. I give you warn- 
ing.” 

For dinner there was onion soup and 
a piece of veal with sorrel. Charles, 
seated opposite Emma, rubbed his 
hands gleefully. 

“How good it is to be at home again!” 

Nastasie could be heard crying. He 
was tather fond of the poor girl. She 
had formerly, during the wearisome 
time of his widowerhood, kept him com- 
pany many an evening. She had been 
his first patient, his oldest acquaintance 
in the place. 

“Have you given her warning for 
good?” he asked at last. 

“Yes. Who is to prevent me?” she 
replied. 

Then they warmed themselves in the 
kitchen while their room was being 
made ready. Charles began to smoke. 
He smoked with his lips protruded, 
spitting every moment, recoiling at 
every puff, 
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“You'll make yourself ill,” she said 
scornfully. 

He put down his cigar and ran to 
swallow a glass of cold water at the 
pump. Emma seizing hold of the cigar- 
case threw it quickly to the back of the 
cupboard. 

The next day was a long one. She 
walked about her little garden, up and 
down the same walks, stopping before 
the beds, before the espalier, before the 
plaster curate, looking with amazement 
at all these things of once-on-a-time 
that she knew so well. How far off the 
ball seemed already! What was it that 
thus set so far asunder the morning of 
the day before yesterday and the eve- 
ming of to-day? Her journey to Vau- 
byessard had made a hole in her life, 
like one of those great crevasses that 
a storm will sometimes make in one 


night in mountains. Still she was re- 
signed. She devoutly put away in her 
closets her beautiful dress, down to the 
satin shoes whose soles were yellowed 
with the slippery wax of the dancing 
floor. Her heart was like these. 
In its friction against wealth some- 
thing had come over it that could not 
be effaced. 

The memory of this ball, then, be- 
came an occupation for Emma. When- 
ever the Wednesday came round she 
said to herself as she awoke, “Ah! I 
was there a week—a fortnight—three 
weeks ago.” And little by little the faces 
grew confused in her remembrance. She 
forgot the tune of the quadrilles; she 
no longer saw the liveries and appoint- 
ments so distinctly; some details es- 
caped her, but the regret remained with 
her. 


CHAPTER IX 


IDLE DREAMS 


Orten when Charles was out she 
took from the cupboard, between the 
folds of the linen where she had left 
it, the green silk cigar-case. She looked 
at it, opened it, and even smelt the 
odor of the lining—a mixture of ver- 
bena and tobacco. Whose was it? The 
Viscount’s? Perhaps it was a present 
from his mistress. It had been embroid- 
ered on some rosewood frame, a pretty 
little thing, hidden from all eyes, that 
had occupied many hours, and over 
which had fallen the soft curls of the 
pensive worker. A breath of love had 
passed over the stitches on the canvas; 


each prick of the needle had fixed there 
a hope or a memory, and all those in- 
terwoven threads of silk were but the 
continuity of the same silent passion. 
And then one morning the Viscount had 
taken it away with him. Of what had 
they spoken when it lay upon the wide- 
manteled chimneys between flower-vases 
and Pompadour clocks? She was at 
Tostes; he was at Paris now, far away! 
What was this Paris like? What a vague 
name! She repeated it in a low voice, 
for the mere pleasure of it; it rang in 
her ears like a great cathedral bell; it 
shone before her eyes, even on the 
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labels of her pomade-pots. 

At night, when the carriers passed 
under her windows in their carts sing- 
ing the “Marjolaine,” she awoke, and 
listened to the noise of the iron-bound 
wheels, which, as they gained the coun- 
try road, was soon deadened by the soil. 
“They will be there to-morrow!” she 
said to herself. 

And she followed them in thought up 
and down the hills, traversing villages, 
gliding along the highroads by the light 
of the stars. At the end of some indefi- 
nite distance there was always a con- 
fused spot, into which her dream died. 

She bought a plan of Paris, and with 
the tip of her finger on the map she 
walked about the capital. She went up 
the boulevards, stopping at every turn- 
ing, between the lines of the streets, in 
front of the white squares that repre- 
sented the houses. At last she would 
close the lids of her weary eyes, and 
see in the darkness the gas jets flaring 
in the wind and the steps of carriages 
lowered with much noise before the 
peristyles of theatres. 

She took in ‘La Corbeille,” a lady’s 
journal, and the “Sylphe des Salons.” 
She devoured, without skipping a word, 
all the accounts of first nights, races, 
and soirées, took an interest in the 
début of a singer, in the opening of a 
new shop. She knew the latest fashions, 
the addresses of the best tailors, the 
days of the Bois and the Opéra. In 
Eugéne Sue she studied descriptions of 
furniture; she read Balzac and George 
Sand, seeking in them imaginary satis- 
faction for her own desires. Even at 
table she had her book by her, and 
turned over the pages while Charles ate 
and talked to her. The memory of the 
Viscount always returned as she read. 


Between him and the imaginary person- 
ages she made comparisons. But the 
circle of which he was the centre grad- 
ually widened round him, and the 
aureole that he bore, fading from his 
form, broadened out beyond, lighting up 
her other dreams. 

Paris, more vague than the ocean, 
glimmered before Emma’s eyes in an 
atmosphere of vermilion. The many 
lives that stirred amid this tumult were, 
however, divided into parts, classed as 
distinct pictures. Emma perceived only 
two or three that hid from her all the 
rest, and in themselves represented all 
humanity. The world of ambassadors 
moved over polished floors in drawing- 
rooms lined with mirrors, round oval 
tables covered with velvet and gold- 
fringed cloths. There were skirts with 
trains; deep mysteries, anguish hidden 
beneath smiles. Then came the society 
of the duchesses; all were pale; all got 
up at four o’clock; the women, poor 
angels, wore English point on their 
petticoats; and the men, unappreciated 
geniuses under a frivolous outward 
seeming, rode horses to death at pleas- 
ure parties, spent the summer season 
at Baden, and towards the forties mar- 
ried heiresses. In the private rooms of 
restaurants, where one sups after mid- 
night by the light of wax candles, 
laughed the motley crowd of men of 
letters and actresses. They were prodigal 
as kings, full of ideal, ambitious, fantas- 
tic frenzy. This was an existence out« 
side that of all others, between heaven 
and earth, in the midst of storms, hav- 
ing something of the sublime. For the 
rest of the world it was lost, with no 
particular place, and as if non-existent. 
The nearer things were, moreover, the 
more her thoughts turned away from 
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them. All her immediate surroundings, 
the wearisome country, the middle-class 
imbeciles, the mediocrity of existence, 
seemed to her exceptional, a peculiar 
chance that had caught hold of her, 
while beyond stretched as far as eye 
could see an immense land of joys and 
of passions. She confused in her desire 
the sensualities of luxury with the de- 
lights of the heart, elegance of manners 
with delicacy of sentiment. Did not 
love, like Indian plants, need a special 
soil, a particular temperature? Sighs by 
moonlight, long embraces, tears flow- 
ing over yielded hands, all the fevers of 
the flesh and the languors of tenderness 
could not be separated from the bal- 
conies of great castles full of indolence, 
from boudoirs with silken curtains and 
thick carpets, well-filled flower-stands, 
a bed on a raised dais, nor from the 
fiashing of precious stones and the 
shoulder-knots of liveries. 

The lad from the posting-house, who 
came to groom the mare every morn- 
ing, passed through the passage with his 
heavy wooden shoes; there were holes 
in his blouse; his feet were bare in list 
slippers. And this was the groom in 
knee-breeches with whom she had to 
be content! His work done, he did not 
come back again all day, for Charles 
on his return put up his horse himself, 
unsaddled him and put on the halter, 
while the servant-girl brought a bundle 
of straw and threw it as best she could 
into the manger. 

To replace Nastasie (who left Tostes 
shedding torrents of tears) Emma took 
into her service a young girl of four- 
teen, an orphan with a sweet face. She 
forbade her wearing cotton caps, taught 
her to address her in the third person, 
to bring a glass of water on a plate, to 


knock before coming into a room, to 
iron, starch, and to dress her,—tried to 
make a lady’s-maid of her. The new 
servant obeyed without a murmur, so 
as not to be sent away; and, as madame 
usually left the key in the sideboard, 
Félicité every evening took a small sup- 
ply of sugar that she ate alone in her 
bed after she had said her prayers. 

Sometimes in the afternoon she went 
to chat with the postilions. Madame 
was in her room upstairs. She wore an 
open dressing-gown, that showed be- 
tween the shawl facings of her bodice a 
pleated chemisette with three gold but- 
tons. Her belt was a corded girdle with 
great tassels, and her small garnet- 
colored slippers had a large knot of 
ribbon that fell over her instep. She had 
bought herself a blotting-book, writing- 
case, pen-holder, and envelopes, al- 
though she had no one to write to; 
she dusted her what-not, looked at her- 
self in the glass, picked up a book, and 
then, dreaming between the lines, let it 
drop on her knees. She longed to travel 
or to go back to her convent. She 
wished at the same time to die and to 
live in Paris. 

Charles in snow and rain trotted 
across country. He ate omelettes on 
farmhouse tables, poked his arm into 
damp beds, received the tepid spurt of 
blood-lettings in his face, listened to 
death-rattles, examined basins, turned 
over a good deal of dirty linen; but 
every evening he found a blazing fire, 
his dinner ready, easychairs, and a well- 
dressed woman, charming with an odor 
of freshness, though no one could say 
whence the perfume came, or if it were 
not her skin that made odorous her 
chemise. 

She charmed him by numerous at- 
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tentions; now it was some new way of 
arranging paper sconces for the candles, 
a flounce that she altered on her gown, 
or an extraordinary name for some very 
simple dish that the servant had spoilt, 
but that Charles swallowed with pleas- 
ure to the last mouthful. At Rouen she 
saw some ladies who wore a bunch of 
charms on their watch-chains; she 
bought some charms. She wanted for 
her mantelpiece two large blue glass 
vases, and some time after an ivory 
nécessaire with a silver-gilt thimble. The 
less Charles understood these refine- 
ments the more they seduced him. They 
added something to the pleasure of the 
senses and to the comfort of his fire- 
side. It was like a golden dust sanding 
all along the narrow path of his life. 
He was well, looked well; his repu- 
tation was firmly established. The coun- 
try-folk loved him because he was not 
proud. He petted the children, never 
went to the public-house, and, more- 
over, his morals inspired confidence. He 
was specially successful with catarrhs 
and chest complaints. Being much afraid 
of killing his patients, Charles, in fact, 
prescribed only sedatives, from time 
to time an emetic, a footbath, or leeches. 
It was not that he was afraid of sur- 
gery; he bled people copiously like 
horses, and for the taking out of teeth 
he had the “devil’s own wrist.” 
¥inally, to keep up with the times, 
he took in “La Ruche Médicale,” a new 
journal whose prospectus had been sent 
him. He read it a little after dinner, 
but in about five minutes, the warmth 
of the room added to the effect of his 
dinner sent him to sleep; and he sat 
there, his chin on his two hands and his 
hair spreading like a mane to the foot 
of the lamp. Emma looked at him and 
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shrugged her shoulders. Why, at least, 
was not her husband one of those men 
of taciturn passions who work at their 

“books all night, and at last, when about 
sixty, the age when rheumatism sets in, 
wear a string of orders on their ill- 
fitting black coats? She could have 
wished this name of Bovary, which was 
hers, had been illustrious, to see it dis- 
played at the booksellers’, repeated in 
the newspapers, known to all France. 
But Charles had no ambition. An Yvetot 
doctor whom he had lately met in con- 
sultation had somewhat humiliated him 
at the very bedside of the patient, be- 
fore the assembled relatives. When, in 
the evening, Charles told her this 
anecdote, Emma _ inveighed loudly 
against his colleague. Charles was much 
touched. He kissed her forehead with a 
tear in his eyes. But she was angered 
with shame; she felt a wild desire to 
strike him; she went to open the win- 
dow in the passage and breathed in the 
fresh air to calm herself. 

“What a man! what a man!” she 
said in a low voice, biting her lips. 

Besides, she was becoming more irri- 
tated with him. As he grew older his 
manner grew heavier; at dessert he cut 
the corks of the empty bottles; after 
eating he cleaned his teeth with his 
tongue; in taking soup he made a 
gurgling noise with every spoonful; and, 
as he was getting fatter, the puffed-out 
cheeks seemed to push the eyes, always 
small, up to the temples. 

Sometimes Emma tucked the red bor- 
ders of his under-vest into his waist- 
coat, rearranged his cravat, and threw 
away the soiled gloves he was going to 
put on; and this was not, as he fancied, 
for himself; it was for herself, by a 
diffusion of egotism, of nervous irrita- 
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tion. Sometimes, too, she told him of 
what she had read, such as a passage 
in a novel, of a new play, or anecdote 
of the “upper ten” that she had seen in 
a feuilleton; for, after all, Charles was 
something, an ever-open ear, an ever- 
ready approbation. She confided many a 
thing to her greyhound. She would have 
done so to the logs in the fireplace or 
to the pendulum of the clock. 

At bottom of her heart, however, she 
was waiting for something to happen. 
Like shipwrecked sailors, she turned 
despairing eyes upon the solitude of 
her life, seeking afar off some white sail 
in the mists of the horizon. She did not 
know what this chance would be, what 
wind would bring it her, toward what 
shore it would drive her, if it would be 
a shallop or a three-decker, laden with 
anguish or full of bliss to the port-holes. 
But each morning, as she awoke, she 
hoped it would come that day; she 
listened to every sound, sprang up with 
a start, wondered that it did not come; 
then at sunset, always more saddened, 
she longed for the morrow. 

Spring came round. With the first 
‘warm weather, when the pear-trees be- 
gan to blossom, she suffered from 
dyspnoea. 

From the beginning of July she 
counted how many weeks there were 
to October, thinking that perhaps the 
Marquis d’Andervilliers would give an- 
other ball at Vaubyessard. But all Sep- 
tember passed without letters or visits. 

After the ennui of this disappoint- 
ment her heart once more remained 
empty, and then the same series of days 
recommenced. So now they would thus 
follow one another, always the same, 
immovable, and bringing nothing. Other 
lives, however flat, had at least the 


chance of some event. One adventure 
sometimes brought with it infinite 
consequences, and the scene changed. 
But nothing happened to her; God had 
willed it so! The future was a dark 
corridor, with its door at the end shut 
fast. 

She gave up music. What was the 
good of playing? Who would hear her? 
Since she could never, in a velvet gown 
with short sleeves, striking with her 
light fingers the ivory keys of an Erard 
at a concert, feel the murmur of ecstasy 
envelop her like a breeze, it was not 
worth while boring herself with prac- 
tising. Her drawing cardboard and her 
embroidery she left in the cupboard. 
What was the good? what was the good? 
Sewing irritated her. “I have read every- 
thing,” she said to herself. And she sat 
there making the tongs red-hot, or 
looked at the rain falling. 

How sad she was on Sundays when 
vespers sounded! She listened with dull 
attention to each stroke of the cracked 
bell. A cat slowly walking over some 
roof put up his back in the pale rays 
of the sun. The wind on the highroad 
blew up clouds of dust. Afar off a dog 
sometimes howled; and the bell, keep- 
ing time, continued its monotonous 
ringing that died away over the fields. 

But the people came out from church. 
The women in waxed clogs, the peas- 
ants in new blouses, the little bare- 
headed children skipping along in front 
of them, all were going home. And till 
nightfall, five or six men, always the 
same, stayed playing at corks in front 
of the large door of the inn. 

The winter was severe. The windows 
every morning were covered with rime, 
and the light shining through them, dim 
as through ground-glass, sometimes did 
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not change the whole day long. At four 
o’clock the lamp had to be lighted. 

On fine days she went down into the 
garden. The dew had left on the cab- 
bages a silver lace with long transparent 
threads spreading from one to the other. 
No birds were to be heard; everything 
seemed asleep, the espalier covered with 
straw, and the vine, like a great sick 
serpent under the coping of the wall, 
along which, on drawing near, one saw 
the many-footed woodlice crawling. 
Under the spruce by the hedgerow, the 
curé in the three-cornered hat reading 
his breviary had lost his right foot, and 
the very plaster, scaling off with the 
frost, had left white scabs on his face. 

Then she went up again, shut her 
door, put on coals, and fainting with the 
heat of the hearth, felt her boredom 
weigh more heavily than ever. She would 
have liked to go down and talk to the 
servant, but a sense of shame restrained 
her. 

Every day at the same time the 
schoolmaster in a black  skull-cap 
opened the shutters of his house, and 
the rural policeman, wearing his sabre 
over his blouse, passed by. Night and 
morning the post-horses, three by three, 
crossed the street to water at the pond. 
From time to time the bell of a public- 
house door rang, and when it was windy 
one could hear the little brass basins 
that served as signs for the hairdresser’s 
shop creaking on their two ‘rods. This 
shop had as decoration an old engrav- 
ing of a fashionplate stuck against a 
window-pane and the wax bust of a 
woman with yellow hair. He, too, the 
hairdresser, lamented his wasted calling, 
his hopeless future, and dreaming of 
some shope in a big town—at Rouen, 
for example, overlooking the harbor, 


near the theater—he walked up and 
down all day from the mairie to the 
church, sombre, and waiting for cus- 
tomers. When Madame Bovary looked 
up, she always saw him there, like a 
sentinel on duty, with his skull-cap over 
his ears and his waistcoat of lasting. 
Sometimes in the afternoon, outside 
the window of her room, the head of a 
man appeared, a swarthy head with 
black whiskers, smiling slowly, with a 
broad, gentle smile that showed his 
white teeth. A waltz immediately began, 
and on the organ, in a little drawing- 
room, dancers the size of a finger, 
women in pink turbans. Tyrolians in 
jackets, monkeys in frock-coats, gentle- 
men in knee-breeches, turned and turned 
between the sofas, the consoles, multi- 
plied in the bits of looking-glass held 
together at their corners by a piece of 
gold paper. The man turned his handle, 
looking to the right and left, and up at 
the windows. Now and again, while he 
shot out a long squirt of brown saliva 
against the milestone, with ‘his knee he 
raised his instrument, whose hard straps 
tired his shoulder; and now, doleful and 
drawling, or gay and hurried, the music 
escaped from the box, droning through 
a curtain of pink taffeta under a brass 
claw in arabesque. They were airs played 
in other places at the theaters, sung 
in drawing-rooms, danced to at night 
under lighted lustres, echoes of the 
world that reached even to Emma. End- 
less sarabands ran through her head, 
and, like an Indian dancing-girl on the 
flowers of a carpet, her thoughts leaped 
with the notes, swung from dream to 
dream, from sadness to sadness. When 
the man had caught some coppers in his 
cap, he drew down an old cover of blue 
cloth, hitched his organ on to his back, 
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and went off with a heavy tread. She 
watched him going. 

But it was above all the meal-times 
that were unbearable to her, in this 
small room on the ground-floor, with its 
smoking stove, its creaking door, the 
walls that sweated, the damp flags; all 
the bitterness of life seemed served up 


_ on her plate, and with the smoke of 
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the boiled beef arose from her secret 
soul whiffs of sickliness. Charles was a 
slow eater; she played with a few nuts, 
or, leaning on her elbow, amused her- 
self with drawing lines along the oil- 
cloth table-cover with the point of her 
knife. 

She now let everything in her house- 
hold take care of itself, and Madame 
Bovary senior, when she came to spend 
part of Lent at Tostes, was much sur- 
prised at the change. She who was for- 
merly so careful, so dainty, now passed 
whole days without dressing, wore gray 
cotton stockings, and burnt tallow 
candles. She kept saying they must be 
economical ‘since they were not rich, 
adding that she was very contented, 
very happy, that Tostes pleased her very 
much, with other speeches that closed 
the mouth of her mother-in-law. Be- 
sides, Emma no longer seemed inclined 
to follow her advice; once even, 
Madame Bovary having thought fit to 
maintain that mistresses ought to keep 
an eye on the religion of their servants, 
she had answered with so angry a look 
and so cold a smile that the good woman 
did not mention it again. 

Emma was growing difficile, capri- 
cious. She ordered dishes for herself, 
then she did not touch them; one day 
drank only pure milk, and the next cups 
of tea by the dozen. Often she persisted 
in not going out, then, stifling, threw 
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open the windows and put on light 
frocks. After she had well scolded her 
servant, she gave her presents or sent 
her out to see the neighbors, just as she 
sometimes threw beggars all the silver in 
her purse, although she was by no means 
tender-hearted or easily accessible to 
the feelings of others, like most country- 
bred people, who always retain in their 
souls something of the horny hardness 
of the paternal hands. 

Toward the end of February old Rou- 
ault, in memory of his cure, himself 
brought his son-in-law a superb turkey, 
and stayed three days at Tostes. 
Charles being with his patients, Emma 
kept him company. He smoked in the 
room, spat on the fire-dogs, talked farm- 
ing, calves, cows, poultry, and munici- 
pal council, so that when he left she 
closed the door on him with a feeling 
of satisfaction that surprised even her- 
self. Moreover, she no longer concealeg 
her contempt for anything or anybody, 
and at times she set herself to express 
singular opinions, finding fault with that 
which others approved, and approving 
things perverse and immoral, all which 
made her husband open his eyes widely. 

Would this misery last forever? 
Would she never issue from it? Yet 
she was as good as all the women who 
were living happily. She had seen 
duchesses at Vaubyessard with clumsier 
waists and commoner ways, and she 
execrated the injustice of God. She 
leant her head against the walls to 
weep; she envied lives of stir; longed 
for masked balls, for violent pleasures, 
with all the wildness, that she did not 
know, but that these must surely yield. 

She grew pale and suffered from pal- 
pitations of the heart. Charles pre- 
scribed valerian and camphor baths. 
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Everything that was tried only seemed 
to irritate her the more. 


ville-l’Abbaye, whose doctor, a Polish 
refugee, had decamped a week before. 


On certain days she chattered with \ Then he wrote to the chemist of the 


feverish rapidity, and this over-excite- 
ment was suddenly followed by a state 
of torpor, in which she remained with- 
out speaking, without moving. What 
then revived her was pouring a bottle 
of eau-de-cologne over her arms. 

As she was constantly complaining 
about Tostes, Charles fancied that her 
illness was no doubt due to some local 
tause, and fixing on this idea, began to 
think seriously of setting up else- 
where. 

From that moment she drank vine- 
gar, contracted a sharp little cough, and 
completely lost her appetite. 

It cost Charles much to give up 
Tostes after living there four years and 
when he was “beginning to get on 
there.” Yet if it must be! He took her 
to Rouen to see his old master. It was 
a nervous complaint: change of air was 
needed. 

After looking about him on this side 
and on that, Charles learnt that in the 
Neufchatel arrondissement there was a 
considerable market-town called Yon- 


place to ask the number of the popu- 
lation, the distance from the nearest 
doctor, what his predecessor had made 
a year, and so forth; and the answer 
being satisfactory, he made up his mind 
to move towards the spring, if Emma’s 
health did not improve. 

One day when, in view of her depar- 
ture, she was tidying a drawer, some- 
thing pricked her finger. It was a wire 
of her wedding-bouquet. The orange 
blossoms were yellow with dust and the 
silver-bordered satin ribbons frayed at 
the edges. She threw it into the fire. It 
flared up more quickly than dry straw. 
Then it was like a red bush in the 
cinders, slowly devoured. She watched 
it burn. The little pasteboard berries 
burst, the wire twisted, the gold lace 
melted; and the shrivelled paper 
corollas, fluttering like black butterflies 
at the back of the stove, at last flew up 
the chimney. 

When they left Tostes in the month 
of March, Madame Bovary was preg- 
nant. 


PAR ESIL 


CHAPTER I 


A NEW FIELD 


Yonvitte-L’Appave (so called from 
an old Capuchin abbey of which not 
even the ruins remain) is a market- 
town twenty-four miles from Rouen, 


between the Abbeville and Beauvais 
roads, at the foot of a valley watered 
by the Rieule, a little river that runs 
into the Andelle after turning three 
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water-mills near its mouth, where there 
ate a few trout that the lads amuse 
themselves by fishing for on Sundays. 

We leave the highroad at La Boissiére 
and keep straight on to the top of the 
Leux hill, whence the valley is seen. The 
river that runs through it makes of it, 
as it were, two regions with distinct 
physiognomies,—all on the left is pas- 
ture land, all on the right arable. The 
meadow stretches under a bulge of low 
hills to join at the back with the pasture 
land of the Bray country, while on the 
eastern side, the plain, gently rising, 
broadens out, showing as far as eye can 
follow its blond cornfields. The water, 
flowing by the grass, divides with a 
white line the color of the roads and 
of the plains, and the country is like a 
great unfolded mantle with a green vel- 
vet cape bordered with a fringe of 
silver. 

Before us, on the verge of the hori- 
zon, lie the oaks of the forest of Argueil, 
with the steeps of the Saint-Jean hills 
scarred from top to bottom with red 
irregular lines; they are rain-tracks, and 
these brick-tones standing out in nar- 
row streaks against the gray color of 
the mountain are due to the quantity of 
iron springs that flow beyond in the 
neighboring country. 

Here we are on the confines of Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, and the Ile-de-France, 
a bastard land, whose language is with- 
out accent as its landscape is without 
character. It is there that they make 
the worst Neufchatel cheeses of all the 
arrondissement; and, on the other hand, 
farming is costly because so much 
manure is needed to enrich this friable 
soil full of sand and flints. 

Up to 1835 there was no practicable 
‘toad for getting to Yonville, but about 


this time a cross-road was made which 
joins that of Abbeville to that of 
Amiens, and is occasionally used by the 
Rouen wagoners on their way to Flan- 
ders. Yonville-l’Abbaye has remained 
stationary in spite of its “new outlet.” 
Instead of improving the soil, they per- 
sist in keeping up the pasture lands, 
however depreciated they may be in 
value, and the lazy borough, growing 
away from the plain, has naturally 
spread riverwards. It is seen from afar 
sprawling along the banks like a cow- 
herd taking a siesta by the water-side. 

At the foot of the hill beyond the 
bridge begins a roadway, planted with 
young aspens, that leads in a straight 
line to the first houses in the place. 
These, fenced in by hedges, are in the 
middle of courtyards full of straggling 
buildings, wine-presses, cart-sheds, and 
distilleries scattered under thick trees, 
with ladders, poles, or scythes hung on 
to the branches. The thatched roofs, 
like fur caps drawn over eyes, reach 
down over about a third of the low 
windows, whose coarse convex glasses 
have knots in the middle like the bot- 
toms of bottles. Against the plaster wall, 
diagonally crossed by black joists, a 
meager pear-tree sometimes leans, and 
the ground floors have at their door a 
small swing-gate, to keep out the chicks 
that come pilfering crumbs of bread 
steeped in cider on the threshold. But 
the courtyards grow narrower, the 
houses closer together, and the fences 
disappear; a bundle of ferns swings 
under a window from the end of a 
broomstick; there is a _blacksmith’s 
forge and then a wheelwright’s, with 
two or three new carts outside that 
partly block up the way. Then across 
an open space appears a white house 
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beyond a grass mound ornamented by 
a Cupid, his finger on his lips; two 
brass vases are at each end of a flight 
of steps; scutcheons* blaze upon the 
door. It is the notary’s house, and the 
finest in the place. 

The church is on the other side of 
the street, twenty paces farther down, 
at the entrance of the square. The lit- 
tle cemetery that surrounds it, closed 
in by a wall breast-high, is so full of 
graves that the old stones, level with 
the ground, form a continuous pave- 
ment, on which the grass of itself has 
marked out regular green squares. The 
church was rebuilt during the last years 
of the reign of Charles X. The wooden 
roof is beginning to rot from the top, 
and here and there has black hollows 
in its blue color. Over the door where 
the organ should be, is a loft for the 
men, with a spiral staircase that re- 
verberates under their wooden shoes. 

The daylight coming through the 
plain glass windows falls obliquely upon 
the pews ranged along the walls, which 
are adorned here and there with a straw 
mat bearing beneath it the words in 
large letters, “Monsieur So-and-so’s 
pew.” And at the spot where the build- 
ing narrows, the confessional forms a 
pendant to a statuette of the Virgin, 
clothed in a satin robe, coifed with a 
tulle veil sprinkled with silver stars, 
and with red cheeks, like an idol of the 
Sandwich Islands; and, finally, a copy 
of the “Holy Family, presented by the 
Minister of the Interior,” overlooking 
the high altar, between four candle- 
sticks, closes in the perspective. The 
choir stalls, of deal wood, have been 
left unpainted. 


*The pamonceaux that have to be hung over 
the doors of notaries,— Trans, 
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The market, that is to say, a tiled 
roof supported by some twenty posts, 
occupies of itself about half the public 
square of Yonville. The town hall, con- 
structed “from the designs of a Paris 
architect,” is a sort of Greek temple 
that forms the corner next to the chem- 
ist’s shop. On the ground floor are three 
Ionic columns, and on the first floor a 
semicircular gallery, while the dome that 
crowns it is occupied by a Gallic cock, 
resting one foot upon the “Charte” and 
holding in the other the scales of 
Justice. 

But that which most attracts the eye 
is, opposite the Lion d’Or inn, the chem- 
ist’s shop of Monsieur Homais. In the 
evening especially its argand lamp is 
lighted, and the red and green jars that 
embellish his shop-front throw far 
across the street their two streams of 
color; then across them, as if in Bengal 
lights, is seen the shadow of the chemist 
leaning over his desk: His house from 
top to bottom is placarded with inscrip- 
tions written in large hand, round hand, 
printed hand: “Vichy, Seltzer, Barége 
waters, blood purifiers, Raspail patent 
medicine, Arabian racahout, Darcet 
lozenges, Regnault paste, trusses, baths, 
hygienic chocolate,” &c. And the sign- 
board, which takes up all the breadth 
of the shop, bears in gold letters, 
“Homais, Chemist.” Then at the back 
of the shop, behind the great scales 
fixed to the counter, the word “Labora- 
tory” appears on a scroll above a glass 
door, which about half-way up once 
more repeats “Homais” in gold letters 
on a black ground. 

Beyond this there is nothing to see 
at Yonville. The street (the only one} 
a gunshot in length, and flanked by a 
few shops on either side, stops short 
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at the turn of the highroad. If it is 
left on the right hand and the foot 
of the Saint-Jean hills followed, the 
cemetery is soon reached. 

At the time of the cholera, in order 
to enlarge this, a piece of wall was 
pulled down, and three acres of land 
by its side purchased; but all the new 
portion is almost tenantless; the tombs, 
as heretofore, continue to crowd to- 
gether toward the gate. The keeper, who 
is at once gravedigger and church beadle 
(thus making a double profit out of 
the parish corpses), has taken advan- 
tage of the unused plot of ground to 
plant potatoes there. From year to year, 
however, his small field grows smaller, 
and when there is an epidemic, he does 
not know whether to rejoice at the 
deaths or regret the burials. 

“You live on the dead, Lestiboudois!” 
the curé at last said to him one day. 
This grim remark made him reflect; 
it checked him for some time; but to 
this day he carries on the cultivation 
of his little tubers, and even maintains 
stoutly that they grow naturally. 

Since the events about to be narrated, 
nothing in fact has changed at Yonville. 
The tin tricolor flag still swings at the 
top of the church-steeple; the two 
chintz streamers still flutter in the wind 
from the linendraper’s; the chemist’s 
foetuses, like lumps of white amadou, 
rot more and more in their turbid al- 
cohol, and above the big door of the 
inn the old golden lion, faded by rain, 
still shows passers-by its poodle mane. 

On the evening when the Bovarys 
were to arrive at Yonville, Widow Le- 
francois, the landlady of this inn, was 
so very busy that she sweated great 
drops as she moved her saucepans. To- 
morrow was market-day. The meat had 


to be cut beforehand, the fowls drawn, 
the soup and coffee made. Moreover, 
she had the boarders’ meals te see to, 
and that of the doctor, his wife, and 
their servant; the billiard-room was 
echoing with bursts of laughter; three 
millers in the small parlor were call- 
ing for brandy; the wood was blazing, 
the brazen pan was hissing, and on the 
long kitchen table, amid the quarters of 
raw mutton, rose piles of plates that 
rattled with the shaking of the block 
on which the spinach was being chopped. 
From the poultry-yard was heard the 
screaming of the fowls which the serv- 
ant was chasing in order to wring their 
necks. 

A man slightly marked with small- 
pox, in green leather slippers, and wear- 
ing a velvet cap with a gold tassel, 
was warming his back at the chimney. 
His face expressed nothing but self- 
satisfaction, and he appeared to take 
life as calmly as the goldfinch suspended 
over his head in its wicker cage: this 
was the chemist. 

“Artémise!” shouted the landlady, 
chop some wood, fill the water bottles, 
bring some brandy, look sharp! If only 
I knew what dessert to offer the guests 
you are expecting! Good heavens! Those 
furniture-movers are beginning their 
racket in the billard-room again; and 
their van has been left before the front 
door! The ‘Hirondelle’ might run into 
it when it draws up. Call Polyte and 
tell him to put it up. Only to think, 
Monsieur Homais, that since morning 
they have had about fifteen games, and 
drunk eight jars of cider! Why, they'll 
tear my cloth for me,” she went on, 
looking at them from a distance, her 
strainer in her hand. 

“That wouldn’t be much of a loss,” 
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replied Monsieur Homais. “You would 
buy another.” 

“Another _billiard-table!” 
the widow. 

“Since that one is coming to pieces, 
Madame Lefrangois. I tell you again 
you are doing yourself harm, much 
harm! And besides, players now want 
narrow pockets and heavy cues. Hazards 
aren’t played now; everything is 
changed! One must keep pace with the 
times! Just look at Tellier!” 

The hostess reddened with vexation. 
The chemist went on: 

“You may say what you like; his 
table is better than yours; and if one 
were to think, for example, of getting 
up a patriotic pool for Poland or the 
sufferers from the Lyons floods’— 

“Tt isn’t beggars like him that'll 
frighten us,” interrupted the landlady, 
shrugging her fat shoulders. “Come, 
come, Monsieur Homais; as long as the 
‘Lion d’Or’ exists people will come to it. 
We’ve feathered our nest; while one 
of these days you’ll find the ‘Café Fran- 
¢ais’ closed with a big placard on the 
shutters. Change my billiard-table!”’ she 
went on, speaking to herself, “the table 
that comes in so handy for folding the 
washing, and on which, in the hunting 
season, I have slept six visitors! But 
that dawdler, Hivert, doesn’t come!” 

“Are you waiting for him for your 
gentlemen’s dinner?” 

“Wait for him! And what about Mon- 
sieur Binet? As the clock strikes six 
you'll see him come in, for he hasn’t 
his equal under the sun for punctuality. 
He must always have his seat in the 
small parlor. He’d rather die than dine 
anywhere else. And so squeamish as he 
is, and so particular about the cider! 
Not like Monsieur Léon; he sometimes 


exclaimed 
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comes at seven, or even half-past, and 
he doesn’t so much as look at what he 
eats. Such a nice young man! Never 
speaks a rough word!” 

“Well, you see, there’s a great differ- 
ence between an educated man and an 
old carabineer who is now a tax-collec- 
tor.” 

Six o’clock struck. Binet came in. 

He wore a blue frock-coat falling in 
a straight line round his thin body, and 
his leather cap, with its lappets knotted 
over the top of his head with string, 
showed under the turned-up peak a bald 
forehead, flattened by the constant 
wearing of a helmet. He wore a black 
cloth waistcoat, a hair collar, gray 
trousers, and, all the year round, well- 
blacked boots, that had two parallel 
swellings due to the sticking out of his 
big toes. Not a hair stood out from the 
regular line of fair whiskers, which en- 
circling his jaws, framed, after the fash- 
ion of a garden border, his long, wan 
face, whose eyes were small and the 
nose hooked. Clever at all games of 
cards, a good hunter, and writing a 
fine hand, he had at home a lathe, and 
amused himself by turning napkin-rings, 
with which he filled up his house, with 
the jealousy of an artist and the egotism 
of a bourgeois. 

He went to the small parlor, but the 
three millers had to be got out first, 
and during the whole time necessary 
for laying the cloth, Binet remained si- 
lent in his place near the stove. Then 
he shut the door and took off his cap 
in his usual way. 

“Tt isn’t with saying civil things that 
he’ll wear out his tongue,” said the 
chemist, as soon as he was alone with 
the landlady. 

“He never talks more,” she replied. 
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“Last week two travelers in the cloth 
line were here—such clever chaps, who 
told such jokes in the evening, that I 
fairly cried with laughing; and he stood 
there like a dab fish and never said a 
word.” 

“Yes,” observed the chemist; “no 
imagination, no sallies, nothing that 
makes the society man.” 

“Vet they say he has parts,” objected 
the landlady. 

“Parts!” replied Monsieur Homais; 
“he parts! In his own line it is possible,” 
he added in a calmer tone. And he went 
on— 

“Ah! that a merchant, who has large 
connections, a juris-consult, a doctor, a 
chemist, should be thus absent-minded, 
that they should become whimsical or 
even peevish, I can understand; such 
cases are cited in history. But at least 
it is because they are thinking of some- 
thing. Myself, for example, how often 
has it happened to me to look on the 
bureau for my pen to write a labei, 
and to find, after all, that I had put 
it behind my ear?” 

Madame Lefrancois just then went to 
the door to see if the “Hirondelle” were 
not coming. She started. A man dressed 
in black suddenly came into the kitchen. 
By the last gleam of the twilight one 
could see that his face was rubicund 
and his form athletic. 

“What can I do for you, Monsieur 
le Curé?” asked the landlady, as she 
reached down from the chimney one 
of the copper candlesticks placed with 
their candles in a row. “Will you take 
something? A thimbleful of cassis? A 
glass of wine?” 

The priest declined very politely. He 
had come for his umbrella, that he had 
forgotten the other day at the Ernemont 


convent, and after asking Madame Le- 
francois to have it sent to him at the 
presbytery in the evening, he left for 
the church, from which the Angelus was 
ringing. 

When the chemist no longer heard 
the noise of his boots along the square, 
he thought the priest’s behavior just 
now very unbecoming. This refusal to 
take any refreshment seemed to him 
the most odious hypocrisy; all priests 
tippled on the sly, and were trying to 
bring back the days of the tithe. 

The landlady took up the defense 
of her curé. 

“Besides, he could double up four 
men like you over his knee. Last year 
he helped our people to bring in the 
straw; he carried as many as six trusses 
at once, he is so strong.” 

“Bravo!” said the chemist. ‘Now just 
send your daughters to confess to fel- 
lows with such a temperament! {, if 
I were the Government, I’d have the 
priests bled once a month. Yes, Ma- 
dame Lafrancois, every month—a good 
phlebotomy, in the interests of the po- 
lice and morals” 

“Be quiet, Monsiewr Homais. You are 
an infidel; you’ve no religion.’ 

The chemist answered: “I have a 
religion, my religion, and I even have 
more than all these others with their 
mummeries and their juggling. I adore 
God, on the contrary. I believe in the 
Supreme Being, in a Creator, whatever 
he may be. I care little who has placed 
us here below to fulfil our duties as 
citizens and fathers of families; but I 
don’t need to go to church to kiss sil- 
ver plates, and fatten, out of my pocket, 
a lot of good-for-nothings who live bet- 
ter than we do. For one ean know him 
as well in a wood, im a field, or even 
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contemplating the eternal vault like the 
ancients. My God! mine is the God 
of Socrates, of Franklin, of Voltaire, 
and Béranger! I am for the profession. 
of faith of the ‘Savoyard Vicar,’ and the 
immortal principles of ’89! And I can’t 
admit of an old boy of a God who 
takes walks in his garden with a cane 
in his hand, who lodges his friends in 
the belly of whales, dies uttering a cry, 
and rises again at the end of three 
days; things absurd in themselves, and 
completely opposed, moreover, to all 
physical laws, which proves to us, by 
the way, that priests have always wal- 
lowed in torpid ignorance, in which they 
would fain engulf the people with 
them.” 

He ceased, looking round for an audi- 
ence, for in his bubbling over the chem- 
ist had for a moment fancied himself 
In the midst of the town council. But 
the landlady no longer heeded him; she 
was listening to a distant rolling. One 
could distinguish the noise of a carriage 
mingled with the clattering of loose 
horseshoes that beat against the ground, 
and at last the “Hirondelle”’ stopped 
at the door. 

It was a yellow box on two large 
wheels, that, reaching to the tilt, pre- 
vented travelers from seeing the road 
and soiled their shoulders. The small 
panes of the narrow windows rattled 
in their sashes when the coach was 
closed, and retained here and there 
patches of mud amid the old layers 
of dust, that not even storms of rain 
had altogether washed away. It was 
drawn by three horses, the first a leader, 
and when it came down-hill its bottom 
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jolted against the ground. 

Some of the inhabitants of Yon- 
ville came out into the square; they 
all spoke at once, asking for news, for 
explanations, for hampers. Hivert did 
not know whom to answer. It was he 
who did the errands of the place in 
town. He went to the shops and brought 
back rolls of leather for the shoemaker, 
old iron for the farrier, a barrel of 
herrings for his mistress, caps from the 
milliner’s, locks from the hairdresser’s, 
and all along the road on his return 
journey he distributed his parcels, which 
he threw, standing upright on his seat 
and shouting at the top of his voice, 
over the enclosures of the yards. 

An accident had delayed him. Ma- 
dame Bovary’s greyhound had run 
across the field. They had whistled for 
him a quarter of an hour; Hivert had 
even gone back a mile and a half ex- 
pecting every moment to catch sight 
of her; but it had been necessary to 
go on. Emma had wept, grown angry; 
she had accused Charles of this mis- 
fortune. Monsieur Lheureux, a draper, 
who happened to be in the coach with 
her, had tried to console her by a 
number of examples of lost dogs recog- 
nizing their masters at the end of long 
years. One, he said, had been told of 
who had come back to Paris from Con- 
stantinople. Another had gone one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in a straight line, 
and swam four rivers; and his own 
father had possessed a poodle, which, 
after twelve years of absence, had all 
of a sudden jumped on his back in the 
street as he was going to dine in town. 
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CHAPTER II 


NEW FRIENDS 


Emma got out first, then Feélicité, 
Monsieur Lheureux, and a nurse, and 
they had to wake up Charles in his cor- 
ner, where he had slept soundly since 
night set in. 

Homais introduced himself; he of- 
fered his homages to Madame and his 
respects to Monsieur; said he was 
charmed to have been able to render 
them some slight service, and added 
with a cordial air that he had ventured 
to invite himself, his wife ,being away. 

When Madame Bovary was in the 
kitchen she went up to the chimney. 
With the tips of her fingers she caught 
her dress at the knee, and having thus 
pulled it up to her ankle, held out her 
foot in its black boot to the fire above 
the revolving leg of mutton. The flame 
lit up the whole of her, penetrating with 
a crude light the woof of her gown, the 
fine pores of her fair skin, and even her 
eyelids, which she blinked now and 
again. A great red glow passed over 
her with the blowing of the wind through 
the half-open door. On the other side 
of the chimney a young man with fair 
hair watched her silently. 

As he was a good deal bored at Yon- 
ville, where he was a clerk at the not- 
ary’s, Monsieur Guillaumin, Monsieur 
Léon Dupuis (it was he who was the 
second habitué of the “Lion d’Or’) 
frequently put back his dinner-hour in 
the hope that some traveler might come 
to the inn, with whom he could chat 
in the evening. On the days when his 
work was done early, he had, for want 
of something else to do, to come punc- 


tually, and endure from soup to cheese 
a téte-d-téte with Binet. It was there- 
fore with delight that he accepted the 
landlady’s suggestion that he should dine 
in company with the newcomers, and 
they passed into the large parlor where 
Madame Lefrangois, for the purpose of 
showing off, had had the table laid for 
four. 

Homais asked to be allowed to keep 
on his skull-cap, for fear of coryza; 
then turning to his neighbor— 

“Madame is no doubt a little fa- 
tigued; one gets jolted so abominably 
in our ‘Hirondelle.’” 

“That is true,” replied Emma; “but 
moving about always amuses me. I like 
change of place.” 

“Tt is so tedious,” sighed the clerk, 
“to be always riveted to the same 
places.” 

“Tf you were like me,” said Charles, 
“constantly obliged to be in the sad- 
dle? — 

“But,” Léon went on, addressing him- 
self to Madame Bovary, “nothing, it 
seems to me, is more pleasant—when 
one can,” he added. 

“Moreover,” said the chemist, “the 
practice of medicine is not very hard 
work in our part of the world, for the 
state of our roads allows us the use 
of gigs, and generally, as the farmers 
are well off, they pay pretty well. We 
have, medically speaking, besides the 
ordinary cases of enteritis, bronchitis, 
bilious affections, etc., now and then a 
few intermittent fevers at harvest-time; 
but on the whole, little of a serious 
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nature, nothing special to note, unless 
it be a great deal of scrofula, due, no 
doubt, to the deplorable hygienic condi- 


tions of our peasant dwellings. Ah! you \ 


will find many prejudices to combat, 
Mousieur Bovary, much obstinacy of 
routine, with which all the efforts of 
your science will daily come into col- 
lision; for people still have recourse to 
novenas, to relics, to the priest, rather 
than come straight to the doctor or the 
chemist. The climate, however, is not, 
truth to tell, bad, and we even have 
a few nonogenarians in our parish. The 
thermometer (I have made some ob- 
servations) falls in winter to 4 degrees, 
and in the hottest season rises to 25 
or 30 degrees Centigrade at the out- 
side, which gives us 24 degrees Réamur 
as the maximum, or otherwise 54 de- 
grees Fahrenheit (English scale), not 
more. And, as a matter of fact, we 
are sheltered from the north winds by 
the forest of Argueil on the one side, 
from the west winds by the St. Jean 
range on the other; and this heat, more- 
over, which, on account of the aqueous 
vapors given off by the river and the 
considerable number of cattle in the 
fields, which, as you know, exhale much 
ammonia, that is to say, nitrogen, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen (no, nitrogen and 
‘hydrogen alone), and which sucking up 
into itself the humus from the ground, 
mixing together all those different em- 
anations, unites them into a stack, so 
to say, and combining with the elec- 
tricity diffused through the atmosphere, 
when there is any, might in the long 
run, as in tropical countries, engender 
insalubrious miasmata,—this heat, I say, 
finds itself perfectly tempered on the 
side whence it comes, or rather whence 
it should come—that is to say, the 


southern side—by the south-eastern 
winds, which, having cooled themselves 
passing over the Seine, reach us some- 
times all at once, like breezes from 
Russia.” 

“At any rate, you have some walks 
in the neighborhood?” continued Ma- 
dame Bovary, speaking to the young 
man, 

“Oh, very few,” he answered. “There 
is a place they call La Pature, on the 
top of the hill, on the edge of the 
forest. Sometimes, on Sundays, I go and 
stay’ there with a book, watching the 
sunset.” 

“T think there is nothing so admirable 
as sunsets,” she resumed; “but espe- 
cially by the side of the sea.” 

“Oh, I adore the sea!” said Monsieur 
Léon. 

“And then, does it not seem to you,” 
continued Madame Bovary, “that the 
mind travels more freely on this limit- 
less expanse, the contemplation of which 
elevates the soul, gives ideas of the in- 
finite, the ideal?” 

“It is the same with mountainous 
landscapes,” continued Léon. “A cousin 
of mine who traveled in Switzerland last 
year told me that one could not picture 
to oneself the poetry of the lakes, the 
charm of the waterfalls, the gigantic 
effect of the glaciers. One sees pines of 
incredible size across torrents, cottages 
suspended over precipices, and, a thou- 
sand feet below one, whole valleys when 
the clouds open. Such spectacles must 
stir to enthusiasm, incline to prayer, to 
ecstasy; and I no longer marvel at that 
celebrated musician who, the better to 
inspire his imagination, was in the habit 
of playing the piano before some im- 
posing site.” 

“You play?” she asked. 
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“No, but I am very fond of music,” 
he replied. 

“Ah! don’t you listen to him, Ma- 
dame Bovary,” interrupted Homais, 
bending over his plate. ‘“That’s sheer 
modesty. Why, my dear fellow, the 
other day in your room you were sing- 
ing ‘L’Ange Gardien’ ravishingly. I 
heard you from the laboratory. You 
gave it like an actor.” 

Léon, in fact, lodged at the chemist’s, 
where he had a small room on the sec- 
ond floor, overlooking the Place. He 
blushed at the compliment of his land- 
lord, who had already turned to the 
doctor, and was enumerating to him, 
one after the other, all the principal 
inhabitants of Yonville. He was telling 
anecdotes, giving information; the for- 
tune of the notary was not known ex- 
actly, and “there was the Tuvache 
household,” who made a good deal of 
show. 

Emma continued: “And what music 
do you prefer?” 

“Oh, German music; 
makes you dream.” 

“Have you been to the opera?” 

“Not yet; but I shall go next year, 
when I am living at Paris to finish 
reading for the bar.” 

“As I had the honor of putting it 
to your husband,” said the chemist, 
“with regard to this poor Yanoda who 
has run away, you will find yourself, 
thanks to his extravagance, in the pos- 
session of one of the most comfortable 
houses of Yonville. Its greatest con- 
venience for a doctor is a door giving 
on the Walk, where one can go in and 
out unseen. Moreover, it contains every- 
thing that is agreeable in a household 
—a laundry, kitchen with offices, sitting- 
room, fruit-room, etc. He was a gay 
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dog, who didn’t care what he spent. 
At the end of the garden, by the side 
of the water, he had an arbor built just 
for the purpose of drinking beer in 
summer; and if madame is fond of 
gardening she will be able’— 

“My wife doesn’t care about it,” 
said Charles; “although she has been 
advised to take exercise, she prefers 
always sitting in her room reading.” 

“Like me,” replied Léon. “And in- 
deed, what is better than to sit by one’s 
fireside in the evening with a book, 
while the wind beats against the win- 
dow and the lamp is burning?” 

“What, indeed?” she said, fixing her 
large black eyes wide open upon him. 

“One thinks of nothing,” he contin- 
ued; “the hours slip by. Motionless we 
traverse countries we fancy we see, and 
your thought, blending with the fiction, 
playing with the details, follows the 
outline of the adventures. It mingles 
with the characters, and it seems as if 
it were yourself palpitating beneath 
their costumes.” 

“That is true! that is true!” she 
said. 

“Has it ever happened to you,” Léon 
went on, “to come across some vague 
idea of one’s own in a book, some dim 
image that comes back to you from 
afar, and as the completest expression 
of your own slightest sentiment?” 

“T have experienced it,” she replied. 

“That is the reason why,” he said, 
“I especially love the poets. I think 
verse more tender than prose, and that 
it moves far more easily to tears.” 

“Still in the long run it is tiring,” 
continued Emma. “Now I, on the con» 
trary, adore stories that rush breath- 
lessly along, that frighten one. I detest 
commonplace heroes and moderate sen- 
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timents, such as there are in nature.” 

“In fact,” observed the clerk, “these 
works, not touching the heart, it seems 
to me, the true end of art. It is so 
sweet, amid all the disenchantments of 
life, to be able to dwell in thought 
upon noble characters, pure affections 
and pictures of happiness. For myself, 
living here far from the world, this is 
my one distraction; but Yonville af- 
firds so few resources.” 

“Like Tostes, no doubt,” replied Em- 
ma; “and so I always subscribed to a 
lending library.” 

“Tf madame will do me the honor of 
making use of it,” said the chemist, 
who had just caught the last words, 
“T have at her disposal a library com- 
posed of the best authors, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Delille, Walter Scott, the 
‘Echo des Feuilletons;’ and in addition 
I receive various periodicals, among 
them the ‘Fanal de Rouen’ daily, having 
the advantage to be its correspondent 
for the districts of Buchy, Forges, Neuf- 
chatel, Yonville and vicinity.” 

For two hours and a half they had 
been at table; for the servant Artémise, 
carelessly dragging her old list slippers 
over the flags, brought one plate after 
the other, forgot everything, and con- 
stantly left the door of the billiard- 
room half open, so that it beat against 
the wall with its hooks. 

Unconsciously, Léon, while talking, 
had placed his foot on one of the bars 
of the chair on which Madame Bovary 
was sitting. She wore a small blue silk 
necktie, that kept up like a ruff a gauf- 
fered cambric collar, and with the 
movements of her head the lower part 
of her face gently sunk into the linen 
or came out from it. Thus, side by side, 
while Charles and the chemist chatted, 
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they entered into one of those vague 
conversations where the hazard of all 
that is said brings you back to the 
fixed center of a common sympathy. 
The Paris theaters, titles of novels, new 
quadrilles, and the world they did not 
know; Tostes, where she had lived, and 
Yonville, where they were; they ex- 
amined all, talked of everything till to 
the end of dinner. 

When coffee was served Félicité went 
away to get ready the room in the 
new house, and the guests soon raised 
the siege. Madame Lefrancois was 
asleep near the cinders, while the stable- 
boy, lantern in hand, was waiting to 
show Monsieur and Madame Bovary the 
way home. Bits of straw stuck in his 
red hair, and he limped with his left 
leg. When he had taken in his other 
hand the curé’s umbrella, they started. 

The town was asleep; the pillars of 
the market threw great shadows; the 
earth was all gray as on a summer’s 
night. But as the doctor’s house was 
only some fifty paces from the inn, 
they had to say good-night almost 
immediately, and the company dis- 
persed. 

As soon as she entered the passage, 
Emma felt the cold of the plaster fall 
about her shoulders like damp linen. 
The walls were new and the wooden 
stairs creaked. In their bedroom, on 
the first floor, a whitish light passed 
through the curtainless windows. She 
could catch glimpses of tree-tops, and 
beyond, the fields, half-drowned in the 
fog that lay reeking in the moonlight 
along the course of the river. In the 
middle of the room, pell-mell, were scat- 
tered drawers, bottles, curtain-rods, gilt 
poles, with mattresses on the chairs 
and basins on the floor—the two men 
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who had brought the furniture had left 
everything about carelessly. 

This was the fourth time that she 
had slept in a strange place. The first 
was the day of her going to the con- 
vent; the second, of her arrival at Tos- 
tes; the third, at Vaubyessard; and this 
was the fourth. And each one had 


marked, as it were, the inauguration 
of a new phase in her life. She did 
not believe that things could present 
themselves in the same way in different 
places, and since the portion of her 
life lived had been bad, no doubt that 
which remained to be lived would be 
better. 


CHAPTER III 


ADDED CARES 


THE next day, as she was getting up, 
she saw the clerk on the Place. She 
had on a dressing-gown. He looked up 
and bowed. She nodded quickly and 
reclosed the window. 

Léon waited all day for six o’clock 
in the evening to come, but on going 
to the inn, he found no one but Mon- 
sieur Binet, already at table. The 
dinner of the evening before had 
been a considerable event for him; 
he had never till then talked for two 
hours consecutively to a “lady.” How 
then had he been able to explain, and 
in such language, the number of things 
that he could not have said so well 
before? He was usually shy, and main- 
tained that reserve which partakes at 
once of modesty and dissimulation. At 
Yonville he was considered ‘“‘well-bred.” 
He listened to the arguments of the 
older people, and did not seem hot 
about politics—a remarkable thing for 
a young man. Then he had some ac- 
complishments; he painted in water- 
colors, could read the key of G, and 
readily talked literature after dinner 
when he did not play cards. Monsieur 


Homais respected him for his educa- 
tion; Madame Homais liked him for 
his good-nature, for he often took the 
little Homaises into the garden—little 
brats who were always dirty, very much 
spoiled, and somewhat lymphatic, like 
their mother. Besides the servant to 
look after them, they had Justin, the 
chemist’s apprentice, a second cousin of 
Monsieur Homais, who had been taken 
into the house from charity, and who 
was useful at the same time as a serv- 
ant. 

The chemist proved the best of neigh- 
bors. He gave Madame Bovary informa- 
tion as to the tradespeople, sent ex~ 
pressly for his own cider merchant, 
tasted the drink himself, and saw that 
the casks were properly placed in the 
cellar; he explained how to set about 
getting in a supply of butter cheap, and 
made an arrangement with Lestiboudois, 
the sacristan, who, besides his sacer- 
dotal and funereal functions, looked 
after the principal gardens at Yonville 
by the hour or the year, according to 
the taste of the customers. 

The need of looking after others was 
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not the only thing that urged the chem- 
ist to such obsequious cordiality; there 
‘was a plan underneath it all. 

He had infringed the law of the 19th 
Ventése, year xi., article I, which for- 
bade all persons not having a diploma 
to practice medicine; so that, after cer- 
tain anonymous denunciations, Homais 
had been summoned to Rouen to see 
the procureur of the king in his own 
private room; the magistrate receiving 
him standing up, ermine on shoulder 
and cap on head. It was in the morn- 
ing, before the court opened. In the 
corridors one heard the heavy boots of 
the gendarmes walking past, and like a 
far-off noise great locks that were shut. 
The chemist’s ears tingled as if he were 
about to have an apoplectic stroke; he 
saw the depths of dungeons, his family 
in tears, his shop sold, all the jars dis- 
persed; and he was obliged to enter a 
café and take a glass of rum and seltzer 
to recover his spirits. 

Little by little the memory of this 
reprimand grew fainter, and he con- 
tinued, as heretofore, to give anodyne 
consultations in his back-parlor. But 
the mayor resented it, his colleagues 
were jealous, everything was to be 
feared; gaining over Monsieur Bovary 
by his attentions was to earn his grati- 
tude, and prevent his speaking out later, 
should he notice anything. So every 
morning Homais brought him “the 
paper,” and often in the afternoon left 
his shop for a few moments to have a 
chat with the Doctor. 

Charles was dull: patients did not 
come. He remained seated for hours 
without speaking, went into his consult- 
ing-room to sleep, or watched his wife 
sewing. Then for diversion he employed 
himself at home as a workman; he even 
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tried to do up the attic with some 
paint which had been left behind by 
the painters. But money matters wor- 
ried him. He had spent so much for 
repairs at Tostes, for madame’s toilette, 
and for the moving, that the whole 
dowry, over three thousand crowns, had 
slipped away in two years. Then how 
many things had been spoilt or lost 
during their carriage from Tostes to 
Yonville, without counting the plaster 
curé, who, falling out of the coach at 
an over-severe jolt, had been dashed 
into a thousand fragments on the pave- 
ment of Quincampoix! 

A pleasanter trouble came to distract 
him, namely, the pregnancy of his wife. 
As the time of her confinement ap- 
proached he cherished her the more. 
It was another bond of the flesh estab- 
lishing itself, and, as it were, a con- 
tinued sentiment of a more complex 
union. When from afar he saw her 
languid walk, and her figure without 
stays turning softly on her hips; when 
opposite one another he looked at her 
at his ease, while she took tired poses 
in her armchair, then his happiness 
knew no bounds; he got up, embraced 
her, passed his hands over her face, 
called her little mamma, wanted to 
make her dance, and, half-laughing, 
half-crying, uttered all kinds of caress- 
ing pleasantries that came into his head. 
The idea of having begotten a child 
delighted him. Now he wanted nothing. 
He knew human life from end to end, 
and he sat down to it with serenity. 

Emma at first felt a great astonish- 
ment; then was anxious to be delivered 
that she might know what it was to be 
a mother. But not being able to spend 
as much as she would have liked, to 
have a swing-bassinette with rose silk 
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curtains, and embroidered caps, in a 
fit of bitterness she gave up looking 
after the trousseau, and ordered the 
whole of it from a village needlewoman, 
without choosing or discussing anything. 
Thus she did not amuse herself with 
those preparations that. stimulate the 
tenderness of mothers, and so her affec- 
tion was from the very outset, perhaps, 
to some extent attenuated. 

As Charles, however, spoke of the 
boy at every meal, she soon began to 
think of him more consecutively. 

She hoped for a son; he would be 
strong and dark; she would call him 
George; and this idea of having a male 
child was like an expected revenge for 
all her impotence in the past. A. man, 
at least, is free; he may travel over 
passions and over countries, overcome 
obstacles, taste of the most far-away 
pleasures. But a woman is always ham- 
pered. At once inert and flexible, she 
has against her the weakness of the 
flesh and legal dependence. Her will, 
like the veil of her bonnet, held by a 
string, flutters in every wind; there is 
always some desire that draws her, some 
conventionality that restrains. 

She was confined on a Sunday at 
about six o’clock, as the sun was rising. 

“Tt is a girl!” said Charles. 

She turned her head away and 
fainted. 

Madame Homais, as well as Madame 
Lefrancois of the Lion d’Or, almost im- 
mediately came running in to embrace 
her. The chemist, as a man of discre- 
tion, offered only a few provisional fe- 
licitations through the half-open door. 
He wished to see the child, and thought 
it well made. 

While she was getting well she oc- 
cupied herself much in seeking a name 


for her daughter. First she went over all 
those that have Italian endings, such as 
Clara, Louisa, Amanda, Atala; she liked 
Galsuinde very well, and Yseult or Léo- 
cadie still better. Charles wanted the 
child to be called after her mother; 
Emma opposed this. They ran over the 
calendar from end to end, and then con- 
sulted outsiders. 

“Monsieur Léon,” said the chemist, 
“with whom I was talking about it the 
other day, wonders you do not choose 
Madeleine. It is very much in fashion 
just now.” 

But Madame Bovary, senior, cried 
out loudly against this name of a sin- 
ner. As to Monsieur Homais, he had 
a preference for all those that recalled 
some great man, an illustrious fact, or 
a generous idea, and it was on this sys- 
tem that he baptized his four children. 
Thus Napoleon represented glory and 
Franklin liberty; Irma was perhaps a 
concession to romanticism, but Athalie 
was a homage to the greatest master- 
piece of the French stage. For his philo- 
sophical convictions did not interfere 
with his artistic tastes; in him the 
thinker did not stifle the man of sen- 
timent; he could make distinctions, 
make allowances for imagination and 
fanaticism. In this tragedy, for example, 
he found fault with the ideas, but ad- 
mired the style; he detested the con- 
ception, but applauded all the details, 
and loathed the characters while he 
grew enthusiastic over their dialogue. 
When he read the fine passages he was 
transported, but when he thought that 
mummers would get something out of 
them for their show, he was discon- 
solate; and in this confusion of senti- 
ments in which he was involved ke 
would have liked at once to crown 
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Racine with both his hands and argue 
with him for a good quarter of an hour. 

At last Emma remembered that a 
the chateau of Vaubyessard she had 
heard the Marchioness call a young 
lady Berthe; from that moment this 
name was chosen; and as old Rouault 
could not come, Monsieur Homais was 
requested to stand godfather. His gifts 
were all products from his establish- 
ment, to wit: six boxes of jujubes, a 
whole jar of racahout, three cakes of 
marsh-mallow paste, and six sticks of 
sugar-candy, into the bargain, that he 
had come across in a cupboard. On the 
evening of the ceremony there was a 
grand dinner; the curé was present; 
there was much excitement. Monsieur 
Homais toward liqueur-time began sing~ 
ing “Le Dieu des bonnes gens.” Mon- 
sieu Léon sang a_ barcarolle, and 
Madame Bovary, senior, who was god- 
mother, a romance of the time of the 
Empire; finally, M. Bovary, senior, in- 
sisted on having the child brought down, 
and began baptizing it with a glass of 
champagne that he poured over its head. 
This mockery of the first of the sacra- 
ments the Abbé Bournisien angry; old 
Bovary replied by a quotation from “La 
Guerre des Dieux”; the curé wished to 
leave; the ladies implored, Homais in- 
terfered; and they succeeded in making 
the priest sit down again, and he quietly 
went on with the half-finished coffee in 
has saucer. 

Monsieur Bovary, senior, stayed at 
Yonville a month, dazzling the natives 
by a superb policeman’s cap with sil- 
ver tassels that he wore in the morning 
when he smoked his pipe in the square. 
Being also in the habit of drinking a 
good deal of brandy, he often sent the 
servant to the Lion d’Or to buy him 


a bottle, which was put down to his 
son’s account, and to perfume his hand- 
kerchiefs he used up his daughter-in- 
law’s whole supply of eau-de-cologne. 

The latter did not at all dislike his 
company. He had knocked about the 
world, he talked about Berlin, Vienna, 
and Strasbourg, of his soldier times, 
of the mistresses he had had, the grand 
luncheons of which he had partaken; 
then he was amiable, and sometimes 
even, either on the stairs or in the 
garden, would seize hold of her waist, 
crying, “Charles, look out for your- 
self.” 

Then Madame Bovary, senior, be- 
came alarmed for her son’s happiness, 
and fearing that her husband might in 
the long run have an immoral influence 
upon the ideas of the young woman, 
took care to hurry their departure. 
Perhaps she had more serious reasons 
for uneasiness. Monsieur Bovary was 
not the man to respect anything. 

One day Emma was suddenly seized 
with the desire to see her little girl, 
who had been put to nurse with the 
carpenter’s wife, and without looking 
at the almanac to see whether the six 
weeks of the Virgin were yet passed, 
she set out for the Rollets’ house, 
situated at the extreme end of the 
village, between the highroad and the 
fields. 

It was mid-day, the shutters of the 
houses were closed and the slate roofs 
that glittered beneath the fierce light 
of the blue sky seemed to strike sparks 
from the crest of their gables. A heavy 
wind was blowing; Emma felt weak as 
she walked; the stones of the pavement 
hurt her; she was doubtful whether she 
would not go home again, or go in some- 
where to rest. 
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At this moment Monsieur Léon came 
out from a neighboring door with a 
bundle of papers under his arm. He 
came to greet her, and stood in the 
shade in front of Lheureux’s shop under 
the projecting gray awning. 

Madame Bovary said she was going 
to see her baby, but that she was be- 
ginning to grow tired. 

“Tf—” said Léon, not daring to go 
on. 
“Flave you any business to attend 
to?” she asked. 

And on the clerk’s answer, she begged 
him to accompany her. That same eve- 
ning this was known in Yonville, and 
Madame Tuvache, the mayor’s wife, 
declared in the presence of her servant 
that “Madame Bovary was compromis- 
ing herself.” 

To get to the nurse’s it was neces- 
sary to turn to the left on leaving the 
street, as if making for the cemetery, 
and to follow between little houses and 
yards a small path bordered with privet 
hedges. They were in bloom, and so 
were the speedwells, eglantines, thistles, 
and the sweetbriar that sprang up from 
the thickets. Through openings in the 
hedges one could see into the huts, 
some pig on a dung-heap, or tethered 
cows rubbing their horns against the 
trunks of trees. The two, side by side, 
walked slowly, she leaning upon him, 
and he restraining his pace, which he 
regulated by hers; in front of them a 
swarm of midges fluttered, buzzing in 
the warm air. 

They recognized the house by an old 
walnut-tree which shaded it. Low, and 
covered with brown tiles, outside it 
hung, beneath the dormer-window of 
the garret, a string of onions. Faggots 
upright against a thorn fence sur- 


rounded a bed of lettuces, a few square 
feet of lavender, and sweet peas strung 
on sticks. Dirty water was running here 
and there on the grass, and several 
indefinite rags, knitted stockings, a red 
calico jacket, and a large sheet of coarse 
linen, were spread over the hedge. At 
the noise of the gate the nurse ap- 
peared with a baby she was suckling on 
one arm. With her other hand she was 
pulling along a poor puny little fel- 
low, his face covered with scrofula, the 
son of a Rouen hosier, whom his par- 
ents, too taken up with their business, 
left in the country. 

“Go in,” she said; “your little one 
is there asleep.” 

The room on the ground floor, the 
only one in the dwelling, had at its 
farther end, against the wall, a large 
bed without curtains, while a kneading- 
trough took up the side by the window, 
one pane of which was mended with a 
piece of blue paper. In the corner be- 
hind the door, shining hobnailed shoes 
stood in a row under the slab of the 
washstand, near a bottle of oil with 
a feather stuck in its mouth; a Mat- 
thieu Laensberg lay on the dusty mantel- 
piece amid gun-flints, candle-ends, and 
bits of amadou. Finally, the last luxury 
in the apartment was a “Fame” blow- 
ing her trumpets, a picture cut out, 
no doubt, from some perfumer’s pros- 
pectus and nailed to the wall with six 
wooden shoe-pegs. 

Emma’s child was asleep in a wicker- 
cradle. She took it up in the wrapping 
that enveloped it and began singing 
softly as she rocked herself te and 
fro. 

Léon walked up and down the room; 
it seemed strange to him to see this 
beautiful woman in her nankeen dress 
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in the midst of all this poverty. Ma- 
dame Bovary reddened; he turned away, 
thinking perhaps there had been an 
impertinent look in his eyes. Then she 
put back the baby girl, who had just 
vomited over her frock. The nurse at 
once came to dry her, protesting that 
it wouldn’t show. 

“She gives me other doses,” she said; 
“T am always a-washing of her. If you 
would have the goodness to order 
Camus, the grocer, to let me have a 
little soap; it would really be more 
convenient for you, as I needn’t trouble 
you then.” 

“Very well! very well!” said Emma. 
“Good morning, Madame Rollet,” and 
she went out, wiping her shoes at the 
door. 

The good woman accompanied her 
to the end of the garden, talking all 
the time of the trouble she had get- 
ting up of nights. 

“I’m that worn out sometimes as I 
drop asleep on my chair. I’m sure you 
might at least give me just a pound 
of ground coffee; that’d last me a 
month, and I’d take it of a morning 
with some milk.” 

After submitting to her thanks, Ma- 
dame Bovary left. She had gone a little 
way down the path when, at the sound 
of wooden shoes, she turned round. It 
was the nurse. 

“What is it?” 

Then the peasant woman, taking her 
aside behind an elm tree, began talk- 
ing to her of her husband, who with 
his trade and six francs a year that 
the captain— 

“Oh, be quick!” said Emma. 

“Well,” the nurse went on, heaving 
highs between each word, “I’m afraid 
he’ll be put out seeing me have coffee 
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alone; you know men—” 

“But you are to have some,” Emma 
repeated; “I will give you some. You 
bother me!” 

“Oh, dear! my poor, dear lady! you 
see, in consequence of his wounds he 
has terrible cramps in the chest. He 
even says that cider weakens him.” 

“Do make haste, Mére Rollet!” 

“Well,” the latter continued, making 
a curtsey, “if it weren’t asking too 
much,” and she curtsied once more, “if 
you would”—and her eyes begged—“a 
jar of brandy,” she said at last, “and 
I’d rub your little one’s feet with it; 
they’re as tender as one’s tongue.” 

Once rid of the nurse, Emma again 
took Monsieur Léon’s arm. She walked 
fast for some time, then more slowly, 
and looking straight in front of her, 
her eyes rested on the shoulder of the 
young man, whose frock-coat had a 
black-velvet collar. His brown hair fell 
over it, straight and carefully arranged. 
She noticed his nails, which were longer 
than one wore them at Yonville. It 
was one of the clerk’s chief occupa~ 
tions to trim them, and for this pur. 
pose he kept a special knife in his 
writing-desk. 

They returned to Yonville by the 
water-side. In the warm season the 
bank, wider than at other times, showed 
to its foot the garden walls, whence 
a few steps led to the river. It flowed 
noiselessly, swift, and cold to the eye; 
long, thin grasses huddled together in 
it as the current drove them, and spread 
themselves upon the limpid water like 
streaming hair; sometimes at the top 
of the reeds or on the leaf of a water- 
lily an insect with thin legs crawled 
or rested. The sun pierced with a ray 
the small blue bubbles of the waves 
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that, breaking, followed each other; 
branchless old willows mirrored their 
gray backs in the water; beyond, all 
around, the meadows seemed empty. 
It was the dinner-hour at the farms, and 
the young woman and her companion 
heard nothing as they walked but the 
fall of their steps on the earth of the 
path, the words they spoke, and the 
sound of Emma’s skirts rustling around 
her. 

The walls of the gardens, with pieces 
of bottle on their coping, were as hot 
as the glass windows of a conservatory. 
Wallflowers had sprung up between the 
bricks, and with the tip of her open 
sunshade Madame Bovary, as_ she 
passed, made some of their faded flow- 
ers crumble into a yellow dust, or a 
spray of overhanging honeysuckle and 
clematis caught in its fringe and dangled 
for a moment over the silk. 

They were talking of a troupe of 
Spanish dancers who were expected 
shortly at the Rouen theatre. 

“Are you going?” she asked. 

“Tf I can,” he answered. 

Had they nothing else to say to one 
another? Yet their eyes were full of 
more serious speech, and while they 
forced themselves to find trivial phrases, 
they felt the same languor stealing over 
them both. It was the whisper of the 
soul, deep, continuous, dominating that 
of their voices. Surprised with wonder 
at this strange sweetness, they did not 
think of speaking of the sensation or 
of seeking its cause. Coming joys, like 
tropical shores, throw over the immens- 
ity before them their inborn softness, 
an odorous wind, and we are lulled by 
this intoxication without a thought of 
the horizon that we do not even 
know. 


In one place the ground had been 
trodden down by the cattle; they had 
to step on large green stones put here 
and there in the mud. She often stopped 
a moment to look where to place her 
foot, and tottering on the stone that 
shook, her arms outspread, her form 
bent forward with a look of indecision, 
she would laugh, afraid of falling into 
the puddles of water. 

When they arrived in front of her 
garden, Madame Bovary opened the 
little gate, ran up the steps and dis- 
appeared. 

Léon returned to his office. His chief 
was away; he just glanced at the briefs, 
then cut himself a pen, and at last 
took up his hat and went out. 

He went to La Pature at the top of 
the Argueil hills at the beginning of 
the forest; he threw himself upon che 
ground under the pines and gazed at 
the sky through his fingers. 

“How bored I am!” he said to him- 
self, “how bored I am!” 

He thought he was to be pitied for 
living in this village, with Homais for 
a friend and Monsieur Guillaumin for 
master. The latter, entirely absorbed 
by his business, wearing gold-rimmed 
spectacles and red whiskers over a white 
cravat, understood nothing of mental 
refinements, although he affected a stiff 
English manner, which in the beginning 
had impressed the clerk. 

As to the chemist’s spouse, she was. 
the best wife in Normandy, gentle as 
a sheep, loving her children, her father, 
her mother, her cousins, weeping for 
others’ woes, letting everything go in 
her household, and detesting corsets; 
but so slow of movement, such a bore 
to listen to, so common in appearance, 
and of such restricted conversation, that. 
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although she was thirty, he only twenty, 
although they slept in rooms next each 
other and he spoke to her daily, he 
never thought that she might be a 
woman for another, or that she pos- 
sessed anything else of her sex than the 
gown. 

And what else was there? Binet, a 
few shop-keepers, two or three publi- 
cans, the curé, and, finally, Monsieur 
Tuvache, the mayor, with his two sons, 
rich, crabbed, obtuse persons, who 
farmed their own lands, and had feasts 
among themselves, bigoted to boot, and 


quite unbearable companions. 

But from the general background of 
all these human faces Emma’s stood out 
isolated and yet farthest off; for be- 
tween her and him he seemed to see 
a vague abyss. 

In the beginning he had called on her 
several times along with the druggist. 
Charles had not appeared particularly 
anxious to see him again, and Léon 
did not know what to do between his 
fear of being indiscreet and the desire 
for an intimacy that seemed almost 
impossible. 


CHAPTER IV 


SILENT HOMAGE 


WHEN the first cold days set in 
Emma left her bedroom for the sitting- 
room, a long apartment with a low ceil- 
ing, in which there was on the mantel- 
piece a large bunch of coral spread out 
against the looking-glass. Seated in her 
arm-chair near the window, she could 
see the villagers pass along the pave- 
ment. 

Twice a day Léon went from his 
office to the Lion d’Or. Emma could 
hear him coming from afar; she leant 
forward listening, and the young man 
glided past the curtain, always dressed 
in the same way, and without turning 
his head. But in the twilight, when, 
her chin resting on her left hand, she 
let the embroidery she had begun fall 
on her knees, she often shuddered at 
the apparition of this shadow suddenly 
gliding past. She would get up and order 
the table to be laid. 


Monsieur Homais called at dinner- 
time. Skull-cap in hand, he came in 
on tiptoe, in order to disturb no one, 
always repeating the same phrase, 
“Good evening, everybody.” Then, 
when he had taken his seat at table 
between the pair, he asked the doctor 
about his patients, and the latter con- 
sulted him as to the probability of their 
payment. Next they talked of what 
was in the paper. Homais by this hour 
knew it almost by heart, and he re- 
peated it from end to end, with the 
reflections of the penny-a-liners, and all 
the stories of individual catastrophes 
that had occurred in France or abroad. 
But the subject becoming exhausted, he 
was not slow in throwing out some re- 
marks on the dishes before him. Some- 
times even, half-rising, he delicately 
pointed out to Madame the tenderest 
morsel, or turning to the servant, gave 
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her some advice on the manipulation of 
stews and the hygiene of seasoning. He 
talked aroma, osmazome, juices, and 
gelatine in a bewildering manner. More- 
over, Homais, with his head fuller of 
recipes than his shop of jars, excelled 
in making all kinds of preserves, vine- 
gars, and sweet liqueurs; he knew also 
all the last inventions in economic 
stoves, together with the art of pre- 
serving cheeses and of curing sick 
wines. 

At eight o’clock Justin came to fetch 
him to shut up the shop. Then Mon- 
sieur Homais gave him a sly look, 
especially if Félicité was there, for he 
nad noticed that his apprentice was 
fond of the doctor’s house. 

“The young dog,” he said, “is be- 
ginning to have ideas, and the devil 
take me if I don’t believe he’s in love 
with your servant!” 

But a more serious fault with which 
he reproached Justin was his constantly 
listening to conversation. On Sunday, 
for example, one could not get him 
out of the drawing-room, whither Ma- 
dame Homais had called him to fetch 
the children, who were falling asleep 
in the arm-chairs, and dragging down 
with their backs calico chair-covers that 
were too large. 

Not many people came to these soi- 
rées at the chemist’s, his scandal- 
mongering and political opinions having 
successively alienated various respect- 
able persons from him. The clerk never 
failed to be there. As soon as he heard 
the bell he ran to meet Madame Bo- 
vary, took her shawl, and put away 
under the shop-counter the thick list 
shoes that she wore over her boots 
when there was snow. 

First they played some hands at 


trente-et-un; next Monsieur Homais 
played écarté with Emma; Léon behind 
her gave her advice. Standing up with 
his hands on the back of her chair, 
he saw the teeth of her comb that 
bit into her chignon. With every move- 
ment that she made to throw her cards 
the right side of her bodice was drawn 
up. From her turned-up hair a dark 
color fell over her back, and growing 
gradually paler, lost itself little by little 
in the shade. Then her skirt fell on 
both sides of her chair, puffing out, 
full of folds, and reaching the floor. 
When Léon occasionally felt the sole 
of his boot resting on it, he drew back 
as if he had trodden upon some one. 
When the game of cards was over, 
the druggist and the Doctor played 
dominoes, and Emma, changing her 
place, leant her elbow on the table, 
turning over the leaves of “L’Illustra- 
tion.” She had brought her ladies’ jour- 
nal with her. Léon sat down near her; 
they looked at the engravings together 
and waited for each other at the bot- 
tom of the pages. She often begged 
him to read her the verses; Léon de- 
claimed them in a languid voice, to 
which he carefully gave a dying fall 
in the love passages. But the noise 
of the dominoes annoyed him. Monsieur 
Homais was strong at the game; he 
could beat Charles and give him a 
double-six. Then, the three hundred fin- 
ished, they both stretched themselves 
out in front of the fire, and were soon 
asleep. The fire was dying out in the 
cinders; the teapot was empty, Léon 
was still reading. Emma listened to him, 
mechanically turning round the lamp- 
shade, on the gauze of which were 
painted clowns in carriages, and tight- 
rope dancers with their balancing-poles. 
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Léon stopped, pointing with a gesture 
to his sleeping audience; then they 
talked in low tones, and their conver-~ 
sation seemed the more sweet to them 
because it was unheard. 

Thus a kind of bond was established 
between them, a constant commerce of 
books and of romances. Monsieur Bo- 
vary, little given to jealousy, did not 
trouble himself about it. 

On his birthday he received a beauti- 
ful phrenological head, all marked with 
figures to the thorax, and painted blue. 
This was an attention of the clerk’s. 
He showed him many others, even to 
doing errands for him at Rouen; and 
the book of a novelist having made 
the mania for cactuses fashionable, Léon 
bought some for Madame Bovary, bring- 
ing them back on his knees in the 
“Hirondelle,” pricking his fingers with 
their stiff hairs. 

She had a board with a balustrade 
fixed against her window to hold the 
pots. The clerk, too, had his small 
hanging garden; they saw each other 
tending their flowers at their windows. 

Of the windows of the village there 
was one yet more often occupied; for 
on Sundays, from morning to night, 
and every morning when the weather 
was bright, one could see at the dormer- 
window of a garret the profile of Mon- 
sieur Binet bending over his lathe, 
whose monotonous humming could be 

heard at the Lion d’Or. 

One evening on coming home Léon 
found in his room a rug in velvet and 
wool with leaves on a pale ground. 
He called Madame Homais, Monsieur 
Homais, Justin, the children, the cook; 
he spoke of it to his chief; every one 
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wished to see this rug. Why did the 
doctor’s wife give the clerk presents? 
It looked queer. They decided that she 
must be in love with him. 

He made this seem likely, so cease- 
lessly did he talk of her charms and 
of her wit; so much so, that Binet once 
roughly answered him: 

“What does it matter to me since 
I’m not in her set?” 

He tortured himself to find out how 
he could make his declaration to her, 
and, always halting between the fear 
of displeasing her and the shame of 
being such a coward, he wept with dis- 
couragement and desire. Then he took 
energetic resolutions, wrote letters that 
he tore up, put it off to times that he 
again deferred. Often he set out with 
determination to dare all; but this reso- 
lution soon deserted him in Emma’s 
presence, and when Charles, dropping 
in, invited him to jump into his chaise 
to go with him to see some patient in 
the neighborhood, he at once accepted, 
bowed to madame, and went out. Her 
husband, was he not something belong- 
ing to her? 

As to Emma, she did not ask herself 
whether she loved. Love, she thought, 
must come suddenly, with great out- 
bursts and lightnings—a hurricane of 
the skies, which falls upon life, revo- 
lutionizes it, roots up the will like a 
leaf, and sweeps the whole heart into 
thé abyss. She did not know that on 
the terraces of houses lakes are formed 
when the pipes are choked, and she 
would thus have remained in her se- 
curity when she suddenly discovered a 
rent in its wall. 
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CHAPTER V 


SMOTHERED FLAMES 


It was a Sunday in February, an 
afternoon when the snow was falling. 

They had all, Monsieur and Madame 
Bovary, Homais, and Monsieur Léon, 
gone to see a yarn-mill that was being 
built in the valley a mile and a half 
from Yonville. The druggist had taken 
Napoleon and Athalie to give them some 
exercise, and Justin accompanied them, 
carrying the umbrellas on his shoulder. 

Nothing, however, could be less curi- 
ous than this curiosity. A great piece 
of waste ground, on which pell-mell, 
amid a mass of sand and stones, were 
a few brake-wheels, already rusty, sur- 
rounded by a quadrangular building 
pierced by a number of little windows. 
The building was unfinished; the sky 
could be seen through the joists of the 
roofing. Attached to the stop-plank of 
the gable a bunch of straw mixed with 
corn-ears fluttered its tricolored ribbons 
in the wind. 

Homais was talking. He explained 
to the company the future importance 
of this establishment, computed the 
strength of the floorings, the thickness 
of the walls, and regretted extremely 
not having a yard-stick such as Mon- 
sieur Binet possessed for his own spe- 
cial use. 

Emma, who had taken his arm, bent 
lightly against his shoulder, and she 
looked at the sun’s disc shedding afar 
through the mist his pale splendor. She 
turned. Charles was there. His cap was 
drawn down over his eyebrows, and 
his two thick lips were trembling, which 
added a look of stupidity to his face; 


his very back, his calm back, was irri- 
tating to behold, and she saw written 
upon his coat all the platitude of the 
bearer. 

While she was considering him thus, 
tasting in her irritation a sort of de- 
praved pleasure, Léon made a step for- 
ward. The cold that made him pale 
seemed to add a more gentle languor to 
his face; between his cravat and his 
neck the somewhat loose collar of his 
shirt showed the skin; the lobe of his 
ear looked out from beneath a lock 
of hair, and his large blue eyes, raised 
to the clouds, seemed to Emma more 
limpid and more beautiful than those 
mountain-lakes where the heavens are 
mirrored. 

“Wretched boy!” suddenly cried the 
chemist. 

And he ran to his son, who had just 
precipitated himself into a heap of lime 
in order to whiten his boots. At the 
reproaches with which he was being 
overwhelmed Napoleon began to roar, 
while Justin dried his shoes with a 
wisp of straw. But a knife was wanted; 
Charles offered his. 

“Ah!” she said to herself, “he car- 
ries a knife in his pocket like a peas- 
ant.” 

The hoar-frost was falling, and they 
turned back to Yonville. 

In the evening Madame Bovary did 
not go to her neighbor’s, and when 
Charles had left and she felt herself 
alone, the comparison recurred with the 
clearness of a sensation almost actual, 
and with that lengthening of perspec- 
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tive which memory gives to things. 
Looking from her bed at the clear fire 
that was burning, she still saw, as she 
had down there, Léon standing up with 
one hand bending his cane, and with 
the other holding Athalie, who was 
quietly sucking a piece of ice. She 
thought him charming; she could not 
tear herself away from him; she re- 
called his other attitudes on other days, 
the words he had spoken, the sound of 
his voice, his whole person; and she 
repeated, pouting out her lips as if for a 
kiss— 

“Yes, charming! charming! Is he not 
in love?” she asked herself; “but with 
whom? With mee” 

All the proofs arose before her at 
once; her heart leapt. The flame of the 
fire threw a joyous light upon the ceil- 
ing; she turned on her back, stretching 
out her arms. 

Then began the eternal lamentation: 
“Oh, if Heaven had but willed it! And 
why not? What prevented it?” 

When Charles came home at mid- 
night, she seemed to have just awak- 
ened, and as he made a noise undress- 
ing, she complained of a headache, then 
asked carelessly what had happened 
that evening. 

“Monsieur Léon,” he said, “went to 
his room early.” 

She could not help smiling, and she 
fell asleep, her soul filled with a new 
delight. 

The next day, at dusk, she received 
a visit from Monsieur Lheureux, the 
draper. He was a man of ability, was 
this shopkeeper. Born a Gascon but 
bred a Norman, he grafted upon his 
southern volubility the cunning of the 
Cauchois. His fat, flabby, beardless face 
seemed dyed by a decoction of liquorice, 


and his white hair made even more 
vivid the keen brilliance of his small 


™ black eyes. No one knew what he had 


been formerly; a pedlar, said some, a 
banker at Routot, according to others. 
What was certain was, that he made 
complex calculations in his head that 
would have frightened Binet himself. 
Polite to obsequiousness, he always held 
himself with his back bent in the posi- 
tion of one who bows or who invites. 

After leaving at the door his hat 
surrounded with crape, he put down 
a green bandbox on the table, and be- 
gan by complaining to madame, with 
many civilities, that he should have 
remained till that day without gaining 
her confidence. A poor shop like his 
was not made to attract a “fashionable 
lady;” he emphasized the words; yet 
she had only to command, and he would 
undertake to provide her with anything 
she might wish, either in haberdashery 
or linen, millinery or fancy goods, for 
he went to town regularly four times 
a month. He was connected with the 
best houses. You could speak of him 
at the “Trois Fréres,” at the “Barbe 
d’Or,” or at the “Grand Sauvage;” all 
these gentlemen knew him as well as 
the insides of their pockets. To-day, 
then, he had come to show madame, in 
passing, various articles he happened 
to have, thanks to the most rare op- 
portunity. And he pulled out half-a- 
dozen embroidered collars from the 
box. 

Madame Bovary examined them. “I 
do not require anything,” she said. 

Then Monsieur Lheureux delicately 
exhibited three Algerian scarves, sev- 
eral packets of English needles, a pair 
of straw slippers, and, finally, four egg. 
cups in cocoa-nut wood, carved in open» 
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work by convicts. Then, with both 
hands on the table, his neck stretched 
out, his figure bent forward, open- 
mouthed, he watched Emma’s look, who 
was walking up and down undecided 
amid these goods. From time to time, 
as if to remove some dust, he filliped 
with his nail the silk of the scarves 
spread out at full length, and they 
tustled with a little noise, making in 
the green twilight the gold spangles of 
their tissue scintillate like little stars. 

“How much are they?” 

“A mere nothing,” he replied, “a mere 
nothing. But there’s no hurry; whenever 
it’s convenient. We are not Jews.” 

She reflected for a few moments, and 
ended by again declining Monsieur 
Lheureux’s offer. He replied quite un- 
concernedly: 

“Very well. We shall understand each 
other by and by. I have always got 
on with ladies—if I didn’t with my 
own!” 

Emma smiled. 

“T wanted to tell you,” he went on 
good-naturedly, after his joke, “that 
it isn’t the money I should trouble 
about. Why, I could give you some, if 
need be.” 

She made a gesture of surprise. 

“Ah!” said he quickly and in a low 
voice, “I shouldn’t have to go far to 
find you some, rely on that.” 

And he began asking after Pére Tel- 
lier, the proprietor of the “Café Fran- 
¢ais,’’ whom Monsieur Bovary was then 
attending. 

“What’s the matter with Pére Tel- 
lier? He coughs so that he shakes his 
whole house, and I’m afraid he’ll soon 
‘want a deal covering rather than a flan- 
nel vest. He was such a rake as a young 
man! That sort of people, madame, 


have not the least regularity; he’s burnt 
up with brandy. Still it’s sad, all the 
same, to see an acquaintance go off.” 

And while he fastened up his box 
he discoursed about the doctor’s pa- 
tients. 

“It’s the weather, no doubt,” he said, 
looking frowningly at the floor, “that 
causes these illnesses. I, too, don’t feel 
the thing. One of these days I shall 
even have to consult the ‘doctor for 
a pain I have in my back. Well, good- 
bye, Madame Bovary. At your service; 
your very humble servant.” And he 
closed the door gently. 

Emma had her dinner served in her 
bedroom on a tray by the fireside; 
she was a long time over it; everything 
was well with her. 

“How good I was!” she said to her- 
self, thinking of the scarves. 

She heard some steps on the stairs. It 
was Léon. She got up and took from the 
chest of drawers the first of a pile of 
dusters to be hemmed. When he came 
in she seemed very busy. 

The conversation languished; Ma- 
dame Bovary gave it up every few 
minutes, while he himself seemed quite 
embarrassed. Seated on a low chair near 
the fire, he turned round in his fingers 
the ivory thimble-case. She stitched on, 
or from time to time turned down the 
hem of the cloth with her nail. She 
did not speak; he was silent, captivated 
by her silence, as he would have been 
by her speech. 

“Poor fellow!” she thought. 

“How have I displeased her?” he 
asked himself. 

At last, however, Léon said that he 
should have, one of these days, to go 
to Rouen on some office business. 

“Your music subscription is out; am 
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I to renew it?” 

“No,” she replied. 

“Why?” 

“Because—” 

And pursing her lips she slowly drew 
a long stitch of gray thread. 

This work irritated Léon. It seemed 
to roughen the ends of her fingers. A 
gallant phrase came into his head, but 
he did not risk it. 

“Then you are giving it up?” he went 
on. 
“What?” she asked hurriedly. “Music? 
Ah! yes! Have I not my house to look 
after, my husband to attend to, a thou- 
sand things, in fact, many duties that 
must be considered first?” 

She looked at the clock. Charles was 
late. Then she affected anxiety. Two 
or three times she even repeated, “He 
is so good!” 

The clerk was fond of Monsieur 
Bovary. But this tenderness in his be- 
half astonished him unpleasantly; never- 
theless he took up his praises, which he 
said every one was singing, especially 
the chemist. 

“Ah! he is a good fellow,” continued 
Emma. 

“Certainly,” replied the clerk. 

And he began talking of Madame 
Homais, whose very untidy appearance 
generally made them laugh. 

“What does it matter?” interrupted 
Emma. “A good housewife does not 
trouble about her appearance.” 

Then she relapsed into silence. 

It was the same on the following 
days; her talk, her manners, everything 
changed. She took interest in the house- 
work, went to church regularly, and 
looked after her servant with more se- 
verity. 

She took Berthe from nurse. When 


visitors called, Félicité brought her in, 
and Madame Bovary undressed her to 
show off her limbs. She declared she 
adored children; this was her conso- 
lation, her joy, her passion, and she 
accompanied her caresses with lyrical 
outbursts which would have reminded 
any one but the Yonville people of 
Sachette in “Nétre Dame de Paris.” 

When Charles came home he found 
his slippers put to warm near the fire. 
His waistcoat now never wanted lining, 
nor his shirt buttons, and it was quite 
a pleasure to see in the cupboard the 
night-caps arranged in piles of the same 
height. She no longer grumbled as for- 
merly at taking a turn in the garden; 
what he proposed was always done, al- 
though she did not understand the 
wishes to which she submitted without 
a murmur; and when Léon saw him by 
his fireside after dinner, his two hands 
on his stomach, his two feet on the 
fender, his cheeks red with feeding, 
his eyes moist with happiness, the child 
crawling along the carpet, and this 
woman with the slender waist who came 
behind his arm-chair to kiss his fore- 
head: 

“What madness!” he said to himself. 
“And how to reach her!” 

And thus she seemed so virtuous and 
inaccessible to him that he lost all hope, 
even the faintest. But by this renuncia- 
tion he placed her on an extraordinary 
pinnacle. To him she stood outside those 
fleshly attributes from which he had 
nothing to obtain, and in his heart she 
rose ever, and became farther removed 
from him after the magnificent manner 
of an apotheosis that is taking wing. It 
was one of those pure feelings that do 
not interfere with life, that are culti- 
vated because they are rare, and whose 
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loss would afflict more than their pas- 
sion rejoices. 

Emma grew thinner, her cheeks paler, 
her face longer. With her black hair, 
her large eyes, her aquiline nose, her 
birdlike walk, and always silent now, 
did she not seem to be passing through 
life scarcely touching it, and to bear 
on her brow the vague impress of some 
divine destiny? She was so sad and so 
calm, at once so gentle and so reserved, 
that near her one felt oneself seized by 
an icy charm, as we shudder in churches 
at the perfume of the flowers mingling 
with the cold of the marble. The others 
even did not escape from this seduction. 
The chemist said— 

“She is a woman of great parts, who 
wouldn’t be misplaced in a sub-prefec- 
ture.” 

The housewives admired her econ- 
omy, the patients her politeness, the 
poor her charity. 

But she was eaten up with desires, 
with rage, with hate. That dress with 
the narrow folds hid a distracted heart, 
of whose torment those chaste lips said 
nothing. She was in love with Léon, 
and sought solitude that she might with 
the more ease delight in his image. The 
sight of his form troubled the voluptu- 
ousness of this meditation. Emma 
thrilled at the sound of his step; then 
in his presence the emotion subsided, 
and afterwards there remained to her 
only an immense astonishment that 
ended in sorrow. 

Léon did not know that when he 
left her in despair, she rose after he 
had gone to see him in the street. She 
concerned herself about his comings and 
goings; she watched his face; she in- 
vented quite a history to find an excuse 
for going to his room. The chemist’s 


wife seemed happy to her to sleep under 
the same roof, and her thoughts con- 
stantly centred upon this house, like 
the “Lion d’Or” pigeons, who came there 
to dip their red feet and white wings 
in its gutters. But the more Emma 
recognized her love, the more she 
crushed it down, that it might not be 
evident, that she might make it less. 
She would have liked Léon to guess it, 
and she imagined chances, catastrophes 
that should facilitate this. What re- 
strained her was, no doubt, idleness and 
fear, and a sense of shame also. She 
thought she had repulsed him too much, 
that the time was past, that all was 
lost. Then pride, the joy of being able 
to say to herself, “I am virtuous,” and 
to look at herself in the glass taking 
resigned poses, consoled her a little for 
the sacrifice she believed she was mak- 
ing. 

Then the lusts of the flesh, the long- 
ing for money, and the melancholy of 
passion, all blended themselves into one 
suffering, and instead of turning her 
thoughts from it, she clave to it the 
more, urging herself to pain, and seek- 
ing everywhere occasions for it. She 
was irritated by an ill-served dish or 
by a half-open door; bewailed the vel- 
vets she had not, the happiness she 
had missed, her too exalted dreams, her 
narrow home. 

What exasperated her was that 
Charles did not seem to notice her 
anguish. His conviction that he was 
making her happy seemed to her an 
imbecile insult, and his sureness on this 
point ingratitude. For whose sake, then, 
was she virtuous? Was it not for him, 
the obstacle to all felicity, the cause 
of all misery, and, as it were, the sharp 
clasp of that complex strap that buckled 
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her in on all sides? 


She was left broken, breathless, inert, 


On him alone, then, she concentrated .sobbing in a low voice, with flowing 


all the various hatreds that resulted 
from her boredom, and every effort to 
diminish only augmented it; for this 
useless trouble was added to the other 
reasons for despair, and contributed still 
more to the separation between them. 
Her own gentleness to herself made her 
rebel against him. Domestic mediocrity 
drove her to lewd fancies, marriage ten- 
dernesses to adulterous desires. She 
would have liked Charles to beat her, 
that she might have a better right to 
hate him, to revenge herself upon him. 
She was surprised sometimes at the atro- 
cious conjectures that came into her 
thoughts, and she had to go on smiling, 
to hear repeated to her at all hours that 
she was happy, to pretend to be happy, 
to let it be believed. 

Yet she had loathing of this hypo- 
crisy. She was seized with the tempta- 
tion to flee somewhere with Léon to try 
a new life; but at once a vague chasm 
full of darkness opened within her soul. 

“Besides, he no longer loves me,” she 
thought. “What is to become of me? 
What help is to be hoped for, what con- 
solation, what solace?” 


tears. 

“Why don’t you tell master?” the 
servant asked her when she came in 
during these crises. 

“Tt is the nerves,” said Emma. “Do 
not speak to him of it; it would worry 
him.” 

“Ah! yes,” Félicité went on, “you are 
just like La Guérine, Pére Guérin’s 
daughter, the fisherman at Pollet, that 
I used to know at Dieppe before I 
came to you. She was so sad, so sad, 
that to see her standing upright on the 
threshold of her house, she seemed to 
you like a winding-sheet spread out be- 
fore the door. Her illness, it appears, 
was a kind of fog that she had in her 
head, and the doctors could not do any- 
thing, nor the priest either. When she 
was taken too bad she went off quite 
alone to the seashore, so that the cus- 
toms officer, going his rounds, often 
found her lying flat on her face, crying 
on the shingle. Then, after her marriage, 
it went off, they say.” 

“But with me,” replied Emma, “it 
was after marriage that it began.” 


CHAPTER VI 


SPIRITUAL COUNSEL 


ONE evening when the window was 
open, and she, sitting by it, had been 
watching Lestiboudois, the beadle, 
trimming the box, she suddenly heard 
the Angelus ringing. 

It was the beginning of April, when 


the primroses are in bloom, and a 
warm wind blows over the flower-beds 
newly turned, and the gardens, like’ 
women, seem to be getting ready for the 
summer fétes. Through the bars of the 
arbor and away beyond, the river could 
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we seen in the fields, meandering 
through the grass in wandering curves. 
The evening vapors rose between the 
leafless poplars, touching their outlines 
with a violet tint, paler and more trans- 
parent than a subtle gauze caught 
athwart their branches. In the distance 
cattle moved about; neither their steps 
nor their lowing could be heard; and 
the bell, still ringing through the air, 
kept up its peaceful lamentation. 

With this repeated tinkling the 
thoughts of the young woman lost them- 
selves in old memories of her youth and 
school-days. She remembered the great 
candlesticks that rose above the vases 
full of flowers on the altar, and the 
tabernacle with its small columns. She 
would have liked to be once more lost in 
the long line of white veils, marked off 
here and there by the stiff black hoods 
of the good sisters bending over their 
prie-Dieu. At mass on Sundays, when 
she looked up, she saw the gentle face of 
the Virgin amid the blue smoke of the 
rising incense. Then she was moved; she 
felt herself weak and quite deserted, 
like the down of a bird whirled by the 
tempest, and it was unconsciously that 
she went towards the church, inclined 
to no matter what devotions, so that 
her soul was absorbed and all existence 
lost in it. 

On the Place she met Lestiboudois on 
his way back, for, in order not to 
shorten his day’s labor, he preferred in- 
terrupting his work, then beginning it 
again, so that he rang the Angelus to 
suit his own convenience. Besides, the 
ringing over a little earlier warned the 
lads of catechism hour. 

Already a few who had arrived were 
playing marbles on the stones of the 
cemetery. Others, astride the wall, 


swung their legs, kicking with their 
clogs the large nettles growing between 
the little enclosure and the newest 
graves. This was the only green spot. 
All the rest was but stones, always 
covered with a fine powder, despite the 
vestry-broom. 

The children in list shoes ran about 
there as if it were an enclosure made for 
them. The shouts of their voices could 
he heard through the humming of the 
bell. This grew less and less with the 
swinging of the great rope that, hang- 
ing from the top of the belfry, dragged 
its end on the ground. Swallows flitted 
to and fro uttering little cries, cut the 
air with the edge of their wings, and 
swiftly returned to their yellow nests 
under the tiles of the coping. At the end 
of the church a lamp was burning, the 
wick of a night-light in a glass hung up. 
Its light from a distance looked like a 
white stain trembling in the oil. A long 
ray of the sun fell across the nave and 
seemed to darken the lower sides and 
the corners. 

“Where is the curé?” asked Madame 
Bovary of one of the lads, who was 
amusing himself by shaking a swivel in 
a hole too large for it. 

“He is just coming,” he answered. 

And in fact the door of the presby- 
tery grated; Abbé Bournisien appeared; 
the children, pell-mell, fled into the 
church. 

“These young scamps!” murmured the 
priest, “always the same!” Then, pick- 
ing up a catechism all in rags that he 
had struck with his foot, “They respect 
nothing!” But as soon as he caught 
sight of Madame Bovary, “Excuse me,” 
he said; “I did not recognize you.” 

He thrust the catechism into his 
pocket. and stopped short, balancing the 
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heavy vestry key between his two 
fingers. 

The light of the setting sun that fell 
full upon his face paled the lasting of 
his cassock, shiny at the elbows, ravelled 
at the hem. Grease and tobacco stains 
followed along his broad chest the lines 
of the buttons, and grew more numer- 
ous the farther they were from his neck- 
cloth, in which the massive folds of his 
red chin rested; this was dotted with 
yellow spots, that disappeared beneath 
the coarse hair of his greyish beard. He 
had just dined, and was_ breathing 
noisily. 

“How are you?” he added. 

“Not well,” replied Emma; “TI am ill.” 

“Well, and so am JI,” answered the 
priest. ‘These first warm days weaken 
one most remarkably, don’t they? But, 
after all, we are born to suffer, as St. 
Paul says. But what does Monsieur 
Bovary think of it?” 

“He!” she said with a gesture of con- 
tempt. 

“What!” replied the good fellow, 
quite astonished, “doesn’t he prescribe 
something for you?” 

“Ah!” said Emma, “it is no earthly 
remedy I need.” 

But the curé from time to time looked 
into the church, where the kneeling boys 
were shouldering one another, and 
tumbling over like packs of cards. 

“T should like to know—” she went 
on. 
“You look out, Riboudet,” cried the 
priest in an angry voice; “I’ll warn your 
ears, you imp!” Then turning to Emma. 
“He’s Boudet the carpenter’s son; his 
parents are well off, and let him do just 
as he pleases. Yet he could learn quickly 
if he would, for he is very sharp. And 
so sometimes for a joke I call him 
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Riboudet (like the road one takes to go 
to Maromme), and I even say ‘Mon 
“Riboudet.’ Ha! ha! ‘Mont Riboudet.’ 
The other day I repeated that jest to 
Monsignor, and he laughed at it; he 
condescended to laugh at it. And how 
is Monsieur Bovary?” 

She seemed not to hear him. And he 
went on: 

“Always very busy, no doubt; for he 
and I are certainly the busiest people 
in the parish. But he is doctor of the 
body,” he added with a thick laugh, 
“and I of the soul.” 

She fixed her pleading eyes upon the 
priest. “Yes,” she said, “you solace all 
sorrows.” 

“Ah! don’t talk to me of it, Madame 
Bovary. This morning I had to go to 
Bas-Diauville for a cow that was ill; 
they thought it was under a spell. All 
their cows, I don’t know how it is— 
But pardon me! Longuemarre and 
Boudet! Bless me! will you leave off?” 

And with a bound he ran into the 
church. 

The boys were just then clustering 
round the large desk, climbing over the 
precentor’s footstool, opening the 
missal; and others on tiptoe were just 
about to venture into the confessional. 
But the priest suddenly distributed a 
shower of cuffs among them. Seizing 
them by the collars of their coats, he 
lifted them from the ground, and de- 
posited them on their knees on the 
stones of the choir, firmly, as if he 
meant planting them there. 

“Yes,” said he, when he returned to 
Emma, unfolding his large cotton hand- 
kerchief, one corner of which he put 
between his teeth, “farmers are much to 
be pitied.” 

“Others, too,” she replied. 
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“Assuredly. Town-laborers, for ex- 


ample.” 
“Tt is not they—” 
“Pardon! I’ve there known poor 


mothers of families, virtuous women, I 
assure you, real saints, who wanted 
even bread.” 

“But those,” replied Emma, and the 
corners of her mouth twitched as she 
spoke, “those, Monsieur le Curé, who 
have bread and have no—” 

“Fire in the winter,” said the priest. 

“Oh, what does that matter?” 

“What! What does it matter? It 
seems to me that when one has firing 
and food—for, after all—” 

“My God! my God!” she sighed. 

“Do you feel unwell?” he asked, ap- 
proaching her anxiously. “It is indi- 
gestion, no doubt? You must get home, 
Madame Bovary; drink a little tea, that 
will strengthen you, or else a glass of 
fresh water with a little moist sugar.” 

“Why?” And she looked like one 
awaking from a dream. 

“Well, you see, you were putting your 
hand to your forehead. I thought you 
felt faint.” Then, bethinking himself, 
“But you were asking me something? 
What was it? I really don’t remember.” 

“TI? Nothing! nothing!” repeated 
Emma. 

And the glance she cast round her 
slowly fell upon the old man in the 
cassock. They looked at one another 
face to face without speaking. 

“Then, Madame Bovary,” he said at 
last, “excuse me, but duty first, you 
know; I must look after my good-for- 
nothings. The first communion will 
soon be upon us, and I fear we shall 
be behind after all. So after Ascension 
Day I keep them recta an extra hour 
every Wednesday. Poor children! One 


cannot lead them too soon into the 
path of the Lord, as, moreover, he has 
himself recommended us to do by the 
mouth of His Divine Son. Good health 
to you, madame; my respects to your 
husband.” 

And he went into the church making 
a genuflexion as soon as he reached the 
door. 

Emma saw him disappear between the 
double row of forms, walking with heavy 
tread, his head a little bent over his 
shoulder, and with his two hands half- 
open behind him. 

Then she turned on her heel with one 
movement, like a statue on a pivot, 
and went homewards. But the loud voice 
of the priest, the clear voices of the 
boys still reached her ears, and went on 
behind her. 

“Are you a Christian?” 

“Ves, I am a Christian.” 

“What is a Christian?” 

“He who, being baptized—baptized— 
baptized—” 

She went up the steps of the stair- 
case holding on to the banisters, and 
when she was in her room threw her- 
self into an arm-chair. 

The whitish light of the window- 
panes fell with soft undulations. The 
furniture in its place seemed to have be- 
come more immobile, and to lose itself 
in the shadow as in an ocean of dark- 
ness. The fire was out, the clock went 
on ticking, and Emma vaguely mar- 
velled at this calm of all things while 
within herself was such tumult. But 
little Berthe was there, between the 
window and the work-table, tottering on 
her knitted shoes, and trying to come to 
her mother to catch hold of the ends of 
her apron-strings. 

“Leave me alone,” said the latter, 
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putting her from her with her hand. 

The little girl soon came up closer 
against her knees, and leaning on them 
with her arms, she looked up with her 
large blue eyes, while a small thread of 
pure saliva dribbled from her lips on to 
the silk apron. 

“Leave me alone,” repeated the young 
woman quite irritably. 

Her face frightened the child, who 
began to scream. 

“Will you leave me alone?” she said, 
pushing her with her elbow. 

Berthe fell at the foot of the drawers 
against the brass handle, cutting against 
it her cheek, which began to bleed. 
Madame Bovary sprang to lift her up, 
broke the bell-rope, called for the serv- 
ant with all her might, and she was just 
going to curse herself when Charles ap- 
peared. It was the dinner-hour; he had 
come home. 

“Look, dear!” said Emma, in a calm 
voice, “the little one fell down while 
she was playing, and has hurt herself.” 

Charles reassured her; the case was 
not a serious one, and he went for some 
sticking plaster. 

Madame Bovary did not go down- 
stairs to the dining-room; she wished to 
remain alone to look after the child. 
Then, watching her sleep, the little 
anxiety she felt gradually wore off, and 
she seemed very stupid to herself, and 
very good to have been so worried just 
now at so little. Berthe, in fact, no 
longer sobbed. Her breathing now im- 
perceptibly raised the cotton covering. 
Big tears lay in the corner of the half- 
closed eyelids, through whose lashes one 
could see two pale sunken pupils; the 
plaster stuck on her cheek drew the skin 
obliquely. 

“Tt is very strange,” thought Emma, 


“how ugly this child is!” 

.. When at eleven o’clock Charles came 
back from the chemist’s shop, whither 
he had gone after dinner to return the 
remainder of the sticking-plaster, he 
found his wife standing by the cradle. 

“T assure you it’s nothing,” he said, 
kissing her on the forehead. “Don’t 
worry, my poor darling; you will make 
yourself ill.” 

He had stayed a long time at the 
chemist’s. Although he had not seemed 
much moved, Homais, nevertheless, had 
exerted himself to buoy him up, to 
“keep up his spirits.” Then they had 
talked of the various dangers that 
threaten childhood, of the carelessness 
of servants. Madame Homais knew 
something of it, having still upon her 
chest the marks left by a basin full of 
soup that a cook had formerly dropped 
on her pinafore, and her good parents 
took no end of trouble for her. The 
knives were not sharpened, nor the 
floors waxed; there were iron grat- 
ings to the windows and strong bars 
across the fireplace; the little Homaises, 
in spite of their spirit, could not stir 
without some one watching them; at the 
slightest cold their father stuffed them 
with pectorals; and until they were 
turned four they all, without pity, had 
to wear wadded head-protectors. This, 
it is true, was a fancy of Madame 
Homais’s; her husband was inwardly 
afflicted at it. Fearing the possible con- 
sequences of such compression to the 
intellectual organs, he even went so far 
as to say to her, “Do you want to make 
Caribs or Botocudos of them?” 

Charles, however, had several times 
tried to interrupt the conversation. “I 
should like to speak to you,” he had 
whispered in the clerk’s ear, who went 
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upstairs in front of him. 

“Can he suspect anything?” Léon 
asked himself. His heart beat, and he 
racked his brain with surmises. 

At last, Charles, having shut the door, 
asked him to see himself what would be 
the price at Rouen of a fine daguerreo- 
type. It was a sentimental surprise he 
intended for his wife, a delicate atten- 
tion—his portrait in a frock-coat. But 
he wanted first to know how much it 
would be. The inquiries would not put 
Monsieur Léon out, since he went to 
town almost every week. 

Why? Monsieur Homais suspected 
some ‘“‘young man’s affair” at the bot- 
tom of it, an intrigue. But he was mis- 
taken. Léon was after no love-making. 
He was sadder than ever, as Madame 
Lefrancois saw from the amount of food 
he left on his plate. To find out more 
about it she questioned the tax-collec- 
tor. Binet answered ‘roughly that he 
wasn’t paid by the police. 

All the same, his companion seemed 
very strange to him, for Léon often 
threw himself back in his chair, and 
stretching out his arms, complained 
vaguely of life. 

“Tt’s because you don’t take enough 
recreation,” said the collector. 

“What recreation?” 

“Tf I were you I'd have a lathe.” 

“But I don’t know how to tum,” 
answered the clerk. 

“Ah! that’s true,” said the other, rub- 
bing his chin with an air of mingled 
contempt and satisfaction. 

Léon was weary of loving without 
any result; moreover, he was beginning 
to feel that depression caused by the 
repetition of the same kind of life, 
when no interest inspires and no hope 
sustains it. He was so bored with Yon- 
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ville and the Yonvillers, that the sight 
of certain persons, of certain houses, 
irritated him beyond endurance; and 
the chemist, good fellow though he was, 
was becoming absolutely unbearable to 
him. Yet the prospect of a new condi- 
tion of life frightened as much as it 
seduced him. 

This apprehension soon changed into 
impatience, and then Paris from afar 
sounded its fanfare of masked balls with 
the laugh of grisettes. As he was to 
finish reading there, why not set out at 
once? What prevented him? And he be- 
gan making home preparations; he 
arranged his occupations beforehand. 
He furnished in his head an apartment. 
He would lead an artist’s life there! He 
would take lessons on the guitar! He 
would have a dressing-gown, a Basque 
cap, blue velvet slippers! He even 
already was admiring two crossed foils 
over his chimney-piece, with a death’s- 
head on the guitar above them. 

The difficulty was the consent of his 
mother; nothing, however, seemed more 
reasonable. Even his employer advised 
him to go to some other chambers 
where he could advance more rapidly. 
Taking a middle course, then, Léon 
looked for some place as second clerk 
at Rouen; found none, and at last 
wrote his mother a long letter full of 
details, in which he set forth the rea- 
sons for going to live at Paris imme- 
diately. She consented. 

He did not hurry. Every day for a 
month Hivert carried boxes, valises, 
parcels for him from Yonville to Rouen 
and from Rouen to Yonville; and when 
Léon had packed up his wardrobe, had 
his three arm-chairs restuffed, bought 
a stock of cravats, in a word, had made 
more preparations than for a voyage 
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round the world, he put it off from week 


ward at the end of a string. Léon kissed 


to week, until he received a second \her several times on the neck. 


letter from his mother urging him to 
leave, since he wanted to pass his exami- 
nation before the vacation. 

When the moment for the farewells 
had come, Madame Homais wept, 
Justin sobbed; Homais, as a man of 
nerve, concealed his emotion; he wished 
to carry his friend’s overcoat himself as 
far as the gate of the notary, who was 
taking Léon to Rouen in his carriage. 
The latter had just time to bid farewell 
to Monsieur Bovary. 

When he reached the head of the 
stairs he stopped, he was so out of 
breath. On his coming in, Madame 
Bovary rose hurriedly. 

“Tt is I again!” said Léon. 

“T was sure of it!” 

She bit her lips, and a rush of blood 
flowing under her skin made her red 
from the roots of her hair to the top of 
her collar. She remained standing, lean- 
ing with her shoulder against the 
‘wainscot. 

“The doctor is not here?” he went on. 

“He is out.” She repeated, “He is 
out.” 

Then there was silence. They looked 
one at the other, and their thoughts, 
confounded in the same agony, clung 
close together like two throbbing 
breasts. 

“T should like to kiss Berthe,” said 
Léon. 

Emma went down a few steps and 
called Félicité. 

He threw one long look around him 
that took in the walls, the brackets, the 
fireplace, as if to penetrate everything, 
carry away everything. But she re- 
turned, and the servant brought Berthe, 
‘who was swinging a windmill roof down- 


“Good-bye, poor child! 
dear little one! good-bye!” 

And he gave her back to her mother. 

“Take her away,” she said. 

They remained alone—Madame Bo- 
vary, her back turned, her face pressed 
against a window-pane; Léon held his 
cap in his hand, knocking it softly 
against his thigh. 

“Tt is going to rain,” said Emma. 

“T have a cloak,” he answered. 

ayy he! 

She turned round, her chin lowered, 
her forehead bent forward. The light 
fell on it as on a piece of marble to the 
curve of the eyebrows, without one’s 
being able to guess what Emma was see- 
ing in the horizon or what she was 
thinking within herself. 

“Well, good-bye,” he sighed. 

She raised her head with a quick 
movement. 

“Ves, good-bye—go!” 

They advanced toward each other; he 
held out his hand; she hesitated. 

“In the English fashion, then,” she 
said, giving her own hand wholly to 
him, and forcing a laugh. 

Léon felt it between his fingers, and 
the very essence of all his being seemed 
to pass down into that moist palm. Then 
he opened his hand; their eyes met 
again, and he disappeared. 

When he reached the market-place, he 
stopped and hid behind a pillar to lock 
for the last time at this white house 
with the four green blinds. He thought 
he saw a shadow behind the window in 
the room; but the curtain, sliding along 
the pole as though no one were touch- 
ing it, slowly opened its long oblique 
folds, that spread out with a single 


good-bye, 
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movement, and thus hung straight and 
motionless as a plaster wall. Léon set 
off running. 

From afar he saw his employer’s gig 
in the road, and by it a man in a coarse 
apron holding the horse. Homais and 
Monsieur Guillaumin were talking. 
They were waiting for him. 

“Embrace me,” said the chemist with 
tears in his eyes. ‘Here is your coat, my 
good friend. Mind the cold; take care 
of yourself; look after yourself.” 

“Come, Léon, jump in,” said the 
notary. 

Homais bent over the splash-board, 
and in a voice broken by sobs, uttered 
these three sad words: 

“A pleasant journey!” 

“Good-night,” said Monsieur Guil- 
laumin. “Give him his head.” 

They set out, and Homais went back. 


* * * * bi * * 


Madame Bovary had opened her win- 
dow overlooking the garden and watched 
the clouds. They were gathering round 
the sunset on the side of Rouen, and 
swiftly rolled back their black columns, 
behind which the great rays of the sun 
looked out like the golden arrows of a 
suspended trophy, while the rest of the 
empty heavens was white as porcelain. 
But a gust of wind bowed the poplars, 
and suddenly the rain fell; it pattered 
against the green leaves. Then the sun 
reappeared, the hens clucked, sparrows 
shook their wings in the damp thickets, 
and the pools of water on the gravel as 
they flowed away carried off the pink 
flowers of an acacia. 

“Ah! how far off he must be 
already!” she thought. 

Monsieur Homais, as usual, came at 
half-past six during dinner. 


“Well,” said he, “so we’ve sent off our 
young friend!” 

“So it seems,” replied the doctor. 
Then turning on his chair: “Any news 
at home?” 

“Nothing much. Only my wife was a 
little moved this afternoon. You know 
women—a nothing upsets them, espe- 
cially my wife. And we should be wrong 
to object to that, since their nervous ors 
ganization is much more malleable than 
ours.” 

“Poor Léon!” said Charles. “How will 
he live at Paris? Will he get used to 
stees 

Madame Bovary sighed. 

“Get along!” said the chemist, smack- 
ing his lips. “The outings at restaurants, 
the masked balls, the champagne—all 
that’ll be jolly enough, I assure you.” 

“T don’t think he’ll go wrong,” ob- 
jected Bovary. 

“Nor do I,” said Monsieur Homais 
quickly; “although he’ll have to do like 
the rest for fear of passing for a Jesuit. 
And you don’t know what a life those 
dogs lead in the Latin Quarter with 
actresses. Besides, students are thought 
a great deal of at Paris. Provided they 
have a few accomplishments, they are 
received in the best society; there are 
even ladies of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main who fall in love with them, which 
subsequently furnishes them opportuni- 
ties for making very good matches.” 

“But,” said the doctor, “I fear for 
him that down there——” 

“You are right,” interrupted the 
chemist; “that is the reverse of the 
medal. And one is constantly obliged 
to keep one’s hand in one’s pocket there. 
Thus, we will suppose you are in a 
public garden. An individual presents 
himself, well dressed, even wearing an 
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order, whom any one would take for a 
diplomatist. He approaches you, he in- 
sinuates himself; offers you a pinch oft 
snuff, or picks up your hat. Then you 
become more intimate; he takes you 
to a café, invites you to his country- 
house, introduces you, between two 
drinks, to all sorts of people; and three 
fourths of the time it’s only to plunder 
your watch or lead you into some 
pernicous step.” 

“That is true,” said Charles; “but I 
was thinking especially of illnesses—of 
typhoid fever, for example, that at- 
tacks students from the provinces.” 

Emma shuddered. 

“Because of the change of regimen,” 
continued the chemist, “and of the per- 
turbation that results therefrom in the 
whole system. And then the water at 
Paris, don’t you know! The dishes at 
restaurants, all the spiced food, end by 
heating the blood, and are not worth, 
whatever people may say of them, a 
good soup. For my own part, I have 
always preferred plain living; it is more 
healthful. So when I was studying phar- 


macy at Rouen, I boarded in a board- 
ing-house; I dined with the profes- 
sors.” 

And thus he went on, expounding his 
opinions generally and his personal 
likings, until Justin came to fetch him 
for a mulled egg that was wanted. 

“Not a moment’s peace!” he cried; 
“always at it! I can’t go out for a 
minute! Like a plough-horse, I have 
always to be moiling and toiling. What 
drudgery!” Then, when he was at the 
door, “By the way, do you know the 
news?” 

“What news?” 

“That it is very likely,” Hompis 
went on, raising his eyebrows and as- 
suming one of his most serious expres- 
sions, “that the agricultural meeting of 
the Seine-Inférieure will be held this 
year at Yonville-l’Abbaye. The rumor. 
at all events is going the round. This 
morning the paper alluded to it. It 
would be of the utmost importance for 
our district. But we’ll talk it over later 
on. I can see, thank you; Justin has the 
lantern.” 


CHAPTER VII 


A WOMAN’S WHIMS 


Tue next day was a dreary one for 
Emma. Every thing seemed to her en- 
veloped in a black atmosphere floating 
confusedly over the exterior of things, 
and sorrow was engulfed within her 
soul with soft shrieks such as the 
winter wind makes in ruined castles. It 
was that reverie which we give to 
things that will not return, the lassi- 


tude that seizes you after everything 
done; that pain, in fine, that the inter- 
ruption of every wonted movement, the 
sudden cessation of any prolonged vi- 
bration, brings on. 

As on the return from Vaubyessard, 
when the quadrilles were running in her 
head, she was full of a gloomy melan- 
choly, of a numb despair. Léon reap- 


peared, taller, handsomer, more charm- 
ing, more vague. Though separated 
from her, he had not left her; he was 
there, and the walls of the house seemed 
to hold his shadow. She could not de- 
tach her eyes from the carpet where 
he had walked, from those empty 
chairs where he had sat. The river still 
flowed on, and slowly drove its ripples 
along the slippery banks. They had 
often walked there to the murmur of 
the waves, over the moss-covered peb- 
bles. How bright the sun had been! 
What happy afternoons they had seen 
alone in the shade at the end of the 
garden! He read aloud, bareheaded, sit- 
ting on a footstool of dry sticks; the 
fresh wind of the meadow set trembling 
the leaves of the book and the nastur- 
tiums of the arbor. Ah! he was gone, 
the only charm of her life, the only 
possible hope of joy. Why had she not 
seized this happiness when it came to 
her? Why not have kept hold of it 
with both hands, with both knees, when 
it was about to flee from her? And 
she cursed herself for not having loved 
Léon. She thirsted for his lips. The wish 
took possession of her to run after and 
rejoin him, throw herself into his arms 
and say to him, “It is I; I am yours.” 
But Emma recoiled beforehand at the 
difficulties of the enterprise, and her de- 
sires, increased by regret, became only 
the more acute. 

Henceforth the memory of Léon was 
the centre of her boredom; it burnt 
there more brightly than the fire 
travelers leave on the snow of a Rus- 
sian steppe. She sprang towards him, 
she pressed against him, she stirred 
carefully the dying embers, sought all 
around her anything that could revive 
it; and the most distant reminiscences, 
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like the most immediate occasions, what 
she experienced as well as what she 
imagined, her voluptuous desires that 
were unsatisfied, her projects of happi- 
ness that crackled in the wind like dead 
boughs, her sterile virtue, her lost 
hopes, the domestic téte-a-téte,—she 
gathered it all up, took everything, and 
made it all serve as fuel for her mel- 
ancholy. 

The flames, however, subsided, either 
because the supply had exhausted itself, 
or because it had been piled up too 
much. Love, little by little, was quelled 
by absence; regret stifled beneath habit; 
and this incendiary light that had em- 
purpled her pale sky was overspread and 
faded by degrees. In the supineness of 
her conscience she even took her repug- 
nance towards her husband for aspira- 
tions towards her lover, the burning of 
hate for the warmth of tenderness; but 
as the tempest still raged, and as passion 
burnt itself down to the very cinders, 
and no help came, no sun rose, there 
was night on all sides, and she was lost 
in the terrible cold that pierced her. 

Then the evil days of Tostes began 
again. She thought herself now far more 
unhappy; for she had the experience of 
grief, with the certainty that it would 
not end. 

A woman who had laid on herself 
such sacrifices could well allow herself 
certain whims. She bought a gothic 
prie-Dieu, and in a month spent four- 
teen francs on lemons for polishing her 
nails; she wrote to Rouen for a blue 
cashmere gown; she chose one of 
Lheureux’s finest scarves, and wore it 
knotted round her waist over her dress- 
ing-gown; and, with closed blinds and a 
book in her hand, she lay stretched out 
on a couch in this garb. 
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She often changed her coiffure; she 
did her hair @ la Chinoise, in flowing. 
curls, in plaited coils; she parted it on 
one side and rolled it under like a man’s. 

She wished to learn Italian; she 
bought dictionaries, a grammar, and a 
supply of white paper. She tried serious 
reading, history, and philosophy. Some- 
times in the night Charles woke up with 
a start, thinking he was being called to 
a patient. “I’m coming,” he stammered; 
and it was the noise of a match Emma 
had struck to relight the lamp. But her 
reading fared like her pieces of embroi- 
dery, all of which, only just begun, filled 
her cupboard; she took it up, left it, 
passed on to other books. 

She had attacks in which she could 
easily have been driven to commit any 
folly. She maintained one day, in op- 
position to her husband, that she could 
drink off a large glass of brandy, and, 
as Charles was stupid enough to dare 
her to, she swallowed the brandy to the 
last drop. 

In spite of her vaporish airs (as the 
housewives of Yonville called them), 
Emma, all the same, never seemed gay, 
and usually she had at the corners of 
her mouth that immobile contraction 
that puckers the faces of old maids, and 
those of men whose ambition has failed. 
She was pale all over, white as a sheet, 
the skin of her nose was drawn at the 
nostrils, her eyes looked at you vaguely. 
After discovering three gray hairs on 
her temples, she talked much of her 
old age. 

She often fainted. One day she even 
spat blood, and, as Charles fussed round 
her showing his anxiety— 

“Bah!” she answered, “what does it 
matter?” 

Charles fled to his study and wept 
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there, both his elbows on the table, sit- 
ting in an arm-chair at his bureau urder 
the phrenological head. 

Then he wrote to his mother to beg 
her to come, and they had many long 
consultations together on the subject of 
Emma. 

What should they decide? What was 
to be done since she rejected all medical 
treatment? 

“Do you know what your wife 
wants?” replied Madame _ Bovary, 
senior. “She wants to be forced to 
occupy herself with some manual work. 
If she were obliged, like so many others, 
to earn her living, she wouldn’t have 
these vapors, that come to her from a 
lot of ideas she stuffs into her head, and 
from the idleness in which she lives.” 

“Vet she is always busy,” said 
Charles. 

“Ah! always busy at what? Reading 
novels, bad books, works against re- 
ligion, in which they mock at priests in 
speeches taken from Voltaire. But all 
that leads you far astray, my poor 
child. Any one who has no religion 
always ends by turning out badly.” 

So they decided to stop Emma from 
reading novels. The enterprise did not 
seem easy. The good lady undertook it. 
She was, when she passed through 
Rouen, to go herself to the lending- 
library and represent that Emma had 
discontinued her subscription. Would 
they not have a right to apply to the 
police if the librarian persisted all the 
same in his poisonous trade? 

The farewells of mother and daughter- 
in-law were cold. During the three weeks 
that they had been together they had 
not exchanged half-a-dozen words apart 
from the inquiries and phrases when 
they met at table and in the evening 
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before going to bed. 

Madame Bovary left on a Wednesday, 
the market-day at Yonville. 

The Place since morning had been 
blocked by a row of carts, which, on 
end and their shafts in the air, spread 
ali along the line of houses from the 
church to the inn. On the other side 
there were canvas booths, where cot- 
ton checks, blankets, and woollen 
stockings were sold, together with 
harness for horses, and packets of blue 
ribbon, whose ends fluttered in the wind. 
The coarse hardware was spread out on 
the ground between pyramids of eggs 
and hampers of cheeses, from which 
sticky straw stuck out. Near the corn- 
machines clucking hens passed their 
necks through the bars of flat cages. The 
people, crowding in the same place and 
unwilling to move thence, sometimes 
threatened to smash the shop-front of 
the chemist. On Wednesdays his shop 
was never empty, and the people 
pushed in less to buy drugs than for 
consultations, so great was Homais’s 
teputation in the neighboring villages. 
His robust aplomb had fascinated the 
rustics. ‘They considered him a greater 
doctor than all the doctors. 

Emma was leaning out of the win- 
dow; she was often there. The window 
in the provinces replaces the theatre 
and the promenade, and she amused 
herself with watching the crowd of 
boors, when she saw a gentleman in a 
green velvet coat. He had on yellow 
gloves, although he wore heavy gaiters; 
he was coming towards the doctor’s 
house, followed by a peasant walking 
with bent head and quite a thoughtful 
air. 

- “Can I see the doctor?” he asked 
Justin, who was talking on the door- 


steps with Félicité, and, taking him for 
a servant of the house: “Tell him that 
Monsieur Rodolphe Boulanger of La 
Huchette is here.” 

It was not from territorial vanity that 
the new arrival added “of La Huchette” 
to his name, but to make himself the 
better known. La Huchette, in fact, was 
an estate near Yonville, where he had 
just bought the chateau and two farms 
that he cultivated himself, without, 
however, troubling very much about 
them. He lived as a bachelor, and was 
supposed to have at least fifteen thou- 
sand francs a year. 

Charles came into the room. Mon- 
sieur Boulanger introduced his man, 
who wanted to be bled because he felt 
“a tingling all over.” 

“That'll purge me,” he urged as an 
objection to all reasoning. 

So Bovary ordered a bandage and a 
basin, and asked Justin to hold it. Then 
addressing the countryman, already 
pale— 

“Don’t be afraid, my lad.” 

“No, no, sir,” said the other; “get 
»” 

And with an air of bravado he held 
out his great arm. At the prick of the 
lancet the blood spurted out, splashing 
against the looking-glass. 

“Hold the basin nearer,” exclaimed 
Charles. 

“Lor!” said the peasant, “one would 
swear it was a little fountain flowing. 
How red my blood is! That’s a good 
sign, isn’t it?” 

“Sometimes,” answered the doctor, 
“one feels nothing at first, and then 
syncope sets in, and more especially 
with people of strong constitution like 
this man.” 

At these words the rustic let go the 


on 
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lancet-case he was twisting between his 
fingers. A shudder of his shoulders made 
the chair-back creak. His hat fell off. 

“TJ thought as much,” said Bovary, 
dressing his finger on the vein. 

The basin was beginning to tremble 
in Justin’s hands; his knees shook, he 
turned pale. 

“Emma! Emma!” called Charles. 

With one bound she came down the 
staircase. 

“Some vinegar,” he cried. “O dear! 
two at once!” 

And in his emotion he could hardly 
put on the compress. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Monsieur Bou- 
langer quietly, taking Justin in his arms. 
He seated him on the table with his 
back resting against the wall. 

Madame Bovary began taking off his 
cravat. The strings of his shirt had got 
into a knot, and she was for some 
minutes moving her light fingers about 
the young fellow’s neck. Then she 
poured some vinegar on her cambric 
handkerchief; she moistened his tem- 
ples with little dabs, and then blew 
upon them softly. The ploughman re- 
vived, but Justin’s syncope still lasted, 
and his eyeballs disappeared in their 
pale sclerotic like blue flowers in milk. 

“We must hide this from him,” said 
Charles. 

Madame Bovary took the basin to 
put it under the table. With the move- 
ment she made in bending down, her 
skirt (it was a summer frock with four 
flounces, yellow, long in the waist and 
wide in the skirt) spread out around her 
on the flags of the room; and as Emma, 
stooping, staggered a little as she 
stretched out her arms, the stuff here 
and there gave with the inflections of 
her bust. Then she went to fetch a bottle 


of water, and she was melting some 
pieces of sugar when the chemist 
arrived. The servant had been to fetch 
him in the tumult. Seeing his pupil with 
his eyes open he drew a long breath; 
then going round him he looked at him 
from head to foot. 

“Fool!” he said, “really a little fool! 
A fool in four letters! A phlebotomy’s 
a big affair, isn’t it! And a fellow who 
isn’t afraid of anything; a kind of 
squirrel, just as he is who climbs to 
vertiginous heights to shake down nuts. 
Oh, yes! you just talk to me, boast 
about yourself! Here’s a fine fitness for 
practising pharmacy later on; for under 
serious circumstances you may be called 
before the tribunals in order to enlighten 
the minds of the magistrates, and you 
would have to keep your head then, to 
reason, show yourself a man, or else 
pass for an imbecile.” 

Justin did not answer. The chemist 
went on— 

“Who asked you to come? You are 
always pestering the doctor and ma- 
dame. On Wednesday, moreover, your 
presence is indispensable to me. There 
are now twenty people in the shop. I 
left everything because of the interest I 
take in you. Come, get along! Sharp! 
Wait for me, and keep an eye on the 
jatsen 

When Justin, who was rearranging his 
dress, had gone, they talked for a little 
while about fainting-fits. Madame Bo- 
vary said she had never fainted. 

“That is extraordinary for a lady,” 
said Monsieur Boulanger; “but some 
people are very susceptible. Thus, in a 
duel, I have seen a second lose con- 
sciousness at the mere sound of the 
loading of pistols.” 

“For my part,” said the chemist, “the 
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sight of other people’s blood doesn’t 
affect me at all, but the mere thought 
of my own flowing would make me faint, 
if I reflected upon it too much.” 

Monsieur Boulanger, however, dis- 
missed his servant, advising him to calm 
himself, since his fancy was over. 

“Tt procured me the advantage of 
making your acquaintance,” he added, 
and he looked at Emma as he said 
this. Then he put three francs on the 
corner of the table, bowed negligently, 
and went out. 

He was soon on the other side of the 
river (this was his way back to La 
Huchette), and Emma saw him in the 
meadow, walking under the poplars, 
slackening his pace now and then as 
one who reflects. 

“She is very pretty,” he said to him- 
self; “she is very pretty, this doctor’s 
wife. Fine teeth, black eyes, a dainty 
foot, a figure like a Parisienne’s. Where 
the devil does she come from? Where- 
ever did this fat fellow pick her up?” 

Monsieur Rodolphe Boulanger was 
thirty-four; he was of brutal tempera- 
ment and intelligent perspicacity, hav- 
ing, moreover, had much to do with 
women, and knowing them well. This 
one had seemed pretty to him; so he 
was thinking about her and her husband. 

“T think he is very stupid. She is tired 
of him, no doubt. He has dirty nails, 
and hasn’t shaved for three days. While 
he is trotting after his patients, she sits 
there botching socks. And she gets 
bored! She would like to live in town 
and dance polkas every evening. Poor 
little woman! She is gaping after love 
like a carp after water on a kitchen- 
table. With three words of gallantry 
she’d adore one, I’m sure of it. She’d 
be tender, charming! Yes; but how get 


rid of her afterwards?” 

Then the difficulties of love-making 
seen in the distance made him by con- 
trast think of his mistress. She was an 
actress at Rouen, whom he kept; and 
when he had pondered over this image, 
with which, even in remembrance, he 
was satiated— 

“Ah! Madame Bovary,” he thought, 
“ig much prettier, especially fresher. 
Virginie is decidedly beginning to grow 
fat. She is so finikin with her pleasures; 
and, besides, she has a mania for 
prawns.” 

The fields were empty, and around 
him Rodolphe heard only the regular 
beating of the grass striking against his 
boots, with the cry of the grasshopper 
hidden at a distance among the oats. He 
again saw Emma in her room, dressed 
as he had seen her, and he undressed 
her. 

“Oh, I will have her,” he cried, strik- 
ing a blow with his stick at a clod in 
front of him. And he at once began to 
consider the political part of the enter- 
prise. He asked himself— 

“Where shall we meet? By what 
means? We shall always be having the 
brat on our hands, and the servant, the 
neighbors, the husband, all sorts of 
worries. Pshaw! one would lose too 
much time over it.” 

Then he resumed, “She really has 
eyes that pierce one’s heart like a gim- 
let. And that pale complexion I adore 
pale women!” 

When he reached the top of the 
Argueil hills he had made up his mind. 
“Tt’s only finding the opportunities. 
Well, I will call in now and then. I'll 
send them venison, poultry; Ill have 
myself bled, if need be. We shall be- 
come friends; I'll invite them to my 
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place. By Jove!” added he, “there’s the 


there. I shall see her. We’ll begin boldly, 


agricultural show coming on. She’ll be. for that’s the surest way.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


A VILLAGE FESTIVAL 


At last it came, the famous agricul- 
tural show. On the morning of the 
solemnity all the inhabitants at their 
doors were chatting over the prepara- 
tions. The pediment of the townhall had 
been hung with garlands of ivy; a tent 
had been erected in a meadow for the 
banquet; and in the middle of the Place, 
fn front of the church, a kind of bom- 
barde was to announce the arrival of 
the prefect and the names of the suc- 
cessful farmers who had obtained prizes. 
The National Guard of Buchy (there 
was none at Yonville) had come to join 
the corps of firemen, of whom Binet 
was captain. On that day he wore a 
collar even higher than usual; and, 
tightly buttoned in his tunic, his figure 
was so stiff and motionless that the 
whole vital portion of his person seemed 
to have descended into his legs, which 
rose in a cadence of set steps with a 
single movement. As there was some 
rivalry between the tax-collector and 
the colonel, both, to show off their 
talents, drilled their men separately. 
One saw the red epaulettes and the 
black breastplates pass and repass alter- 
nately; there was no end to it, and it 
continually began again. There had 
never been such a display of pomp. 
Several citizens had washed down their 
houses the evening before; tricolored 
flags hung from half-open windows; all 


the public-houses were full; and in the 
lovely weather the starched caps, the 
golden crosses, and the colored necker- 
chiefs seemed whiter than snow, shone 
in the sun, and relieved with their mot- 
ley colors the somber monotony of the 
frock-coats and blue smocks. The neigh- 
boring farmers’ wives, when they got off 
their horses, pulled out a long pin that 
fastened round them their skirts, turned 
up for fear of mud; the husbands, on 
the contrary, in order to save their hats, 
kept their handkerchiefs round them, 
holding one corner between their teeth. 

The crowd came into the main street 
from both ends of the village. People 
poured in from the lanes, the alleys, the 
houses; and from time to time one 
heard knockers banging against doors 
closing behind women with their gloves, 
who were going out to see the féte. 
What was most admired were two long 
lamp-stands covered with lanterns, that 
flanked a platform on which the authori- 
ties were to sit. Besides this there were 
against the four columns of the town- 
hall four kinds of poles, each bearing a 
small standard of greenish cloth, embel- 
lished with inscriptions in gold letters. 
On one was written, “To Commerce;” 
on the other, “To Agriculture;” on the 
third, “To Industry;” and on the fourth, 
“To the Fine Arts.” 

But the jubilation that brightened all 
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faces seemed to darken that of Madame 
Lefrancois, the innkeeper. Standing on 
her kitchen-steps she muttered to her- 
self, “What rubbish! what rubbish! 
With their canvas booth! Do they think 
the prefect will be glad to dine down 
there under a tent like a gipsy? They 
call all this fussing doing good to the 
place! Then it wasn’t worth while send- 
ing to Neufchatel for the keeper of a 
cookshop! And for whom? For cow- 
herds! tatterdemalions!” 

' The chemist was passing. He had on 
a frockcoat, nankeen trousers, beaver 
shoes, and, for a wonder, a hat with a 
low crown. 

“Your servant! Excuse me, I am in a 
hurry.” And as the fat widow asked 
where he was going— 

“Tt seems odd to you, doesn’t it, to 
see me, who am always more cooped up 
in my laboratory than the man’s rat in 
his cheese, taking a holiday?” 

“What cheese?” asked the landlady. 

“Oh, nothing! nothing!” Homais con- 
tinued. “I merely wished to convey to 
you, Madame Lefrangois, that I usually 
live at home like a recluse. To-day, how- 
ever, considering the circumstances, it 
is necessary: ai 

“Oh, you’re going down there!” she 
said contemptuously. 

“Ves, I am _ going,” replied the 
chemist, astonished. ‘Am I not a mem- 
ber of the consulting commission?” 

Mére Lefrancois looked at him for a 
few moments, and ended by saying with 
a smile: 

“That’s another pair of shoes! But 
what does agriculture matter to you? 
Do you understand anything about it?” 

“Certainly I understand it, since I am 
a druggist —that is to say, a chemist. 
And the object of chemistry, Madame 


Lefrancois, being the knowledge of the 
reciprocal and molecular action of all 
natural bodies, it follows that agricul- 
ture is comprised within its domain. 
And, in fact, the composition of the 
manure, the fermentation of liquids, the 
analyses of gases, and the influence of 
miasmata, what, I ask you, is all this 
if it isn’t chemistry, pure and simple?” 

The landlady did not answer. Homais 
went on: 

“Do you think that to be an agricul- 
turist it is necessary to have tilled the 
earth or fattened fowls oneself? It is 
necessary rather to know the composi- 
tion of the substances in question—the 
geological strata, the atmospheric ac- 
tions, the quality of the soil, the 
minerals, the waters, the density of the 
different bodies, their capillarity, and 
what not. And one must be master of 
all the principles of hygiene in order to 
direct, criticise the construction of 
buildings, the feeding of animals, the 
diet of the domestics. And, moreover, 
Madame Lefrancgois, one must know 
botany, be able to distinguish between 
plants, you understand, which are the 
wholesome and those that are dele- 
terious, which are unproductive and 
which nutritive, if it is well to pull them 
up here and re-sow them there, to propa- 
gate some, destroy others; in brief, one 
must keep pace with science by means 
of pamphlets and public papers, be 
always on the alert to find out improve- 
ments.” 

The landlady never took her eyes off 
the “Café Francais,” and the chemist 
went on: 

“Would to God our agriculturists 
were chemists, or that at least they 
would pay more attention to the coun- 
sels of science. Thus, lately I myself 
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wrote a considerable tract, a memoir of 
more than seventy-two pages, entitled; 
‘Cider, its Manufacture and its Effects, 
together with some New Reflections on 
this Subject,’ that I sent to the Agri- 
cultural Society of Rouen, and which 
even procured me the honor of being 
received among its members—Section, 
Agriculture; Class, Pomological. Well, 
if my work had been given to the pub- 
lic ” But the druggist stopped, Ma- 
dame Lefrancois seemed so preoccu- 
pied. 

“Just look at them!” she said. “It’s 
past comprehension! Such a cookshop 
as that!” And with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders that stretched out over her breast 
the stitches of her knitted bodice, she 
pointed with both hands at her rival’s 
inn, whence songs were heard issuing. 
“Well, it won’t last long,” she added; 
“it'll be over before a week.” 

Homais drew back with stupefaction. 
She came down three steps and whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“What! you didn’t know it? There’ll 
be an execution in next week. It’s 
Lheureux who is selling him up; he has 
killed him with bills.” 

“What a terrible catastrophe!” cried 

the chemist, who always found expres- 
sions in harmony with all imaginable 
circumstances. 
- Then the landlady began telling him 
this story, that she had heard from 
Theodore, Monsieur Guillaumin’s serv- 
ant, and although she detested Tellier, 
she blamed Lheureux. He was “a 
wheedler, a sneak.” 

“There!” she said. “Look at him! he 
is in the market; he is bowing to Ma- 
dame Bovary, who’s got on a green 
bonnet. Why, she’s taking Monsieur 
Boulanger’s arm.” 


“Madame Bovary!” exclaimed Ho- 
mais. “I must go at once and pay her 
my respects. Perhaps she’d be very glad 
to have a seat in the enclosure under 
the peristyle.’ And, without heeding 
Madame Lefrancois, who was calling 
him back to tell him more about it, the 
druggist walked off rapidly with a smile 
on his lips, with straight knees, bowing 
exuberantly right and left, and taking 
up much room with the large tails of his 
frock-coat that fluttered behind him in 
the wind. 

Rodolphe, having caught sight of him 
from afar, hurried on, but Madame 
Bovary lost her breath; so he walked 
more slowly, and, smiling at her, said in 
a rough tone: 

“Tt’s only to get away from that fat 
fellow, you know, the druggist.” She 
pressed his elbow. 

“What’s the meaning of that?” he 
asked himself. And he looked at her out 
of the corner of his eyes. 

Her profile was so calm that one could 
guess nothing from it. It stood out in 
the light from the oval of her bonnet, 
with pale ribbons on it like the leaves 
of reeds. Her eyes with their long 
curved lashes looked straight before her, 
and though wide open, they seemed 
slightly puckered by the cheek-bones, 
because of the blood pulsing gently 
under the delicate skin. A pink line ran 
along the partition between her nostrils. 
Her head leaned towards her shoulder, 
and the pearly tips of her white teeth 
were seen between her lips. 

“Is she making fun of me?” thought 
Rodolphe. 

Emma’s gesture, however, had only 
been meant for a warning; for Mon- 
sieur Lheureux was accompanying them, 
and spoke now and again as if to enter 
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into the conversation. 

“What a superb day! Everybody is 
out! The wind is east!” 

And neither Madame Bovary nor 
Rodolphe answered him, while at the 
slightest movement made by them he 
drew near, saying, “I beg your pardon!” 
and raised his hat. 

When they reached the farrier’s house, 
instead of following the road up to the 
fence, Rodolphe suddenly turned down 
a path, drawing with him Madame Bo- 
vary. He called out: 

“Good evening, Monsieur Lheureux! 
See you again presently.” 

“How you got rid of him!” she said, 
laughing. 

“Why,” he went on, “allow oneself 
to be intruded upon by others? And as 
to-day I have the happiness of being 
with you a 

Emma blushed. He did not finish his 
sentence. Then he talked of the fine 
weather and of the pleasure of walking 
on the grass. A few daisies had sprung 
up again. 

“Here are some pretty Easter 
daisies,” he said, “and enough of them 
to furnish oracles to all the amorous 
maids in the place.’”’ He added, “Shall I 
pick some? What do you think?” 

“Are you in love?” she asked, cough- 
ing a little. 

“H’m, h’m! who knows?” answered 
Rodolphe. 

The meadow began to fill, and the 
housewives hustled one with their great 
umbrellas, their baskets, and their 
babies. One had often to get out of the 
way of a long file of country folk, serv- 
ant-maids with blue stockings, flat shoes, 
and silver rings, who smelled of milk 
when one passed close to them. They 
walked along holding one another by the 


hand, and thus they spread over the 
whole field from the row of open trees 
to the banquet tent. But this was the 
examination time, and the farmers one 
after the other entered a kind of en- 
closure formed by a long cord supported 
on sticks: 

The beasts were there, their noses 
toward the cord, and making a confused 
line with their unequal rumps. Drowsy 
pigs were burrowing in the earth with 
their snouts, calves were bleating, lambs 
baaing; the cows, on knees folded in, 
were stretching their bellies on the 
grass, slowly chewing the cud, and blink- 
ing their heavy eyelids at the gnats that 
buzzed round them. Ploughmen with 
bare arms were holding by the halter 
prancing stallions that neighed with di- 
lated nostrils, looking toward the mares. 
These stood quietly, stretching out their 
heads and flowing manes, while thei1 
foals rested in their shadow, or now and 
then came and sucked them. And above 
the long undulation of these crowded 
animals one saw some white mane rising 
in the wind like a wave, or some sharp 
horns sticking out, and the heads of 
men running about. Apart, outside the 
enclosure, a hundred paces off, was a 
large black bull, muzzled, with an iron 
ring in its nostrils, who moved no more 
than if he had been in bronze. A child in 
rags was holding him by a rope. 

Between the two lines the committee 
men were walking with heavy steps, ex 
amining each animal, then consulting 
one another in a low voice. One who 
seemed of more importance now and 
then took notes in a book as he walked 
along. This was the president of the 
jury, Monsieur Derozerays de la Pan- 
ville. As soon as he recognized Rodolphe 
he came forward quickly, and smiling 
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amiably, said: 

“What! Monsieur Boulanger, you are 
deserting us?” 

Rodolphe protested that he was just 
coming. But when the president had dis- 
appeared: 

“Ma foi!” said he, “I shall not go. 
Your company is better than his.” 

And while poking fun at the show, 
Rodolphe, to move about more easily, 
showed the gendarme his blue card, and 
even stopped now and then in front of 
some fine beast which Madame Bovary 
did not at all admire. He noticed this 
and began jeering at the Yonville ladies 
and their dresses; then he apologized 
for the negligence of his own. He had 
that incongruity of common and ele- 
gant in which the habitually vulgar 
think they see the revelation of an ec- 
centric existence, of the perturbations 
of sentiment, the tyrannies of art, and 
always a certain contempt for social 
conventions, that seduces or exasperates 
them. Thus his cambric shirt with 
plaited cuffs was blown out by the wind 
in the opening of his waistcoat of gray 
ticking, and his broad-striped trousers 
disclosed at the ankle nankeen boots 
with patent leather gaiters. These were 
so polished that they reflected the grass. 
He trampled on horses’ dung with them, 
one hand in the pocket of his jacket and 
his straw hat on one side. 

“Besides,” added he, “when one lives 
in the country: a 

“Tt’s waste of time,” said Emma. 

“That is true,” replied Rodolphe. ‘“To 
think that not one of these people is 
capable of understanding even the cut 
of a coat!” 

Then they talked about provincial 
mediocrity, of the lives it crushed, the 
illusions lost there. 


’ 
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“And I too,” said Rodolphe, “am 
drifting into depression.” 

“You!” she said in astonishment; “I 
thought you very light-hearted.” 

“Ah! yes. I seem so, because in the 
midst of the world I know how to wear 
the mask of a scoffer upon my face; 
and yet, how many a time at the sight 
of a cemetery by moonlight have I not 
asked myself whether it were not better 
to join those sleeping there!” 

“Oh! and your friends?” she said. 
“You do not think of them.” 

“My friends! What friends? Have I 
any? Who cares for me?” And he ac- 
companied the last words with a kind 
of whistling of the lips. 

But they were obliged to separate 
from each other because of a great pile 
of chairs that a man was carrying be- 
hind them. He was so overladen with 
them that one could only see the tips 
of his wooden shoes and the ends of 
his two outstretched arms. It was Lesti- 
boudois, the gravedigger, who was 
carrying the church chairs about among 
the people. Alive to all that concerned 
his interests, he had hit upon this means 
of turning the show to account; and his 
idea was succeeding, for he no longer 
knew which way to turn. In fact, the 
villagers, who were hot, quarreled for 
these seats, whose straw smelled of in- 
cense, and they leant against the thick 
backs, stained with the wax of candles, 
with a certain veneration. 

Madame Bovary again took Ro- 
dolphe’s arm; he went on as if speaking 
to himself: 

“Ves, I have missed so many things. 
Always alone! Ah! if I had some aim 
in life, if I had met some love, if I had 
found some one! Oh, how I would have 
spent all the energy of which I am 
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capable, surmounted everything, over- 
come everything!” 

“Yet it seems to me,” said Emma, 
“that you are not to be pitied.” 

“Ah! you think so?” said Rodolphe. 

“For, after all,” she went on, “you 
are free——” she hesitated, “rich * 

“Do not mock me,” he replied. 

And she protested that she was not 
mocking him, when the report of a 
cannon resounded. Immediately all be- 
gan hustling one another pell-mell 
toward the village. 

It was a false alarm. The prefect 
seemed not to be coming, and the mem- 
bers of the jury felt much embarrassed, 
not knowing if they ought to begin the 
meeting or still wait. 

At last at the end of the Place a 
large hired landau appeared, drawn by 
two thin horses, whom a coachman in 
a white hat was whipping lustily. Binet 
had only just time to shout, “Present 
arms!” and the colonel to imitate him. 
All ran toward the enclosure; every one 
pushed forward. A few even forgot their 
collars; but the equipage of the prefect 
seemed to anticipate the crowd, and 
the two yoked jades, trapesing in their 
harness, came up at a little trot in front 
of the peristyle of the town hall at the 
very moment when the National Guard 
and firemen deployed, beating drums 
and marking time. 

“Present!” shouted Binet. 

“Halt!” shouted the colonel. “Left 
about, march.” 

And after presenting arms, during 
which the clang of the band, letting 
loose, rang out like a brass kettle roll- 
ing downstairs, all the guns were 
lowered. Then were seen stepping down 
from the carriage a gentleman in a 
short coat with silver braiding, with 


bald brow, and wearing a tuft of hair at 
the back of his head, of a sallow com- 
plexion and the most benign appear- 
ance. His eyes, very large and covered 
by heavy lids, were half-closed to look 
at the crowd, while at the same time 
he raised his sharp nose, and forced a 
smile upon his sunken mouth. He recog- 
nized the mayor by his scarf, and ex- 
plained to him that the prefect was not 
able to come. He himself was a councilor 
at the prefecture; then he added a few 
apologies. Monsieur Tuvache answered 
them with compliments; the other con- 
fessed himself nervous; and they re- 
mained thus, face to face, their fore- 
heads almost touching, with the mem- 
bers of the jury all round, the municipal 
council, the notable personages, the Na- 
tional Guard and the crowd. The coun- 
cilor pressing his little cocked hat to his 
breast repeated his bows, while Tuvache, 
bent like a bow, also smiled, stammered, 
tried to say something, protested his 
devotion to the monarchy and the honor 
that was being done to Yonville. 

Hippolyte, the groom from the inn, 
took the head of the horses from the 
coachman, and, limping along with his 
club-foot, led them to the door of the 
“Lion d’Or,” where a number of peas- 
ants collected to look at the carriage. 
The drum beat, the howitzer thundered, 
and the gentlemen one by one mounted 
the platform, where they sat down in 
red utrecht velvet armchairs that had 
been lent by Madame Tuvache. 

All these people looked alike. Their 
fair flabby faces, somewhat tanned by 
the sun, were the color of sweet cider, 
and their puffy whiskers emerged from 
stiff collars, kept up by white cravats 
with broad bows. All the waistcoats 
were of velvet, double-breasted; all the 
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watches had, at the end of a long rib- 
bon, an oval cornelian seal; every one. 
rested his two hands on his thighs, care- 
fully stretching the stride of his 
trousers, whose unsponged glossy cloth 
shone more brilliantly than the leather 
of his heavy boots. 

The ladies of the company stood at 
the back under the vestibule between 
the pillars, while the common herd was 
opposite, standing up or sitting on 
chairs. As a matter of fact, Lestiboudois 
had brought thither all those that he 
had moved from the field, and he even 
kept running back every minute to 
fetch others from the church. He caused 
such confusion with this piece of busi- 
ness that one had great diffculty in 
getting to the small steps of the plat- 
form. 

“J think,” said Monsieur Lheureux 
to the chemist, who was passing to his 
place, “that they ought to have put up 
two Venetian masts with something 
rather severe and rich for ornaments; 
it would have been a very pretty effect.” 

“To be sure,” replied Homais; “but 
what can you expect? The mayor took 
everything on his own shoulders. He 
hasn’t much taste. Poor Tuvache! and 
he is even completely destitute of what 
is called the genius of art.” 

Rodolphe, meanwhile, with Madame 
Bovary, had gone up to the first floor 
of the townhall, to the “council-room,” 
and as it was empty, he declared that 
they could enjoy the sight there more 
comfortably. He fetched three stools 
from the round table under the bust of 
the monarch, and having carried them 
to one of the windows, they sat down 
by each other. 

There was commotion on the plat- 
form, long whisperings, much parleying. 


At last the councilor got up. They knew 
now that his name was Lieuvain, and 
in the crowd the name was passed from 
one to the other. After he had collated 
a few pages, and bent over them to see 
better, he began: 

“Gentlemen! May I be permitted first 
of all (before addressing you on the 
object of our meeting to-day, and this 
sentiment, will, I am sure, be shared 
by you all), may I be permitted, I say, 
to pay a tribute to the higher adminis-’ 
tration, to the government, to the mon- 
arch, gentlemen, our sovereign, to that 
beloved king, he to whom no branch of 
public or private prosperity is a matter 
of indifference, and who directs with a 
hand at once so firm and wise the 
chariot of the state amid the incessant 
perils of a stormy sea, knowing, more- 
over, how to make peace respected as 
well as war, industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, and the fine arts.” 


“T ought,” said Rodolphe, “to get 
back a little further.” 

“Why?” said Emma. 

But at this moment the voice of the 
councilor rose to an extraordinary pitch, 
He declaimed: 


“This is no longer the time, gentle- 
men, when civil discord ensanguined our 
public places, when the landlord, the 
business-man, the working-man himself, 
falling asleep at night, lying down to 
peaceful sleep, trembled lest he should 
be awakened suddenly by the noise of 
incendiary tocsins, when the most sub- 
versive doctrines audaciously sapped 
foundations.” 


“Well, some one down there might 
see me,” Rodolphe resumed, “then I 
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should have to invent excuses for a 
fortnight; and with my bad reputa- 
tion Z 

“Oh, you are slandering yourself,” 
said Emma. 

“No! It is dreadful, I assure you.” 


“But, gentlemen,” continued the 
councilor, “if, banishing from my 
memory the remembrance of these sad 
pictures, I carry my eyes back to the 
actual situation of our dear country, 
what do I see there? Everywhere com- 
merce and the arts are flourishing; 
everywhere new means of communica- 
tion, like so many new arteries in the 
body of the state, establish within it 
new relations. Our great industrial cen- 
ters have recovered all their activity; 
religion, more consolidated, smiles in 
all hearts; our ports are full, con- 
fidence is born again, and France 
breathes once more!” 


“Besides,” added Rodolphe, “perhaps 
from the world’s point of view they 
are right.” 

“How so?” she asked. 

“What!” said he. “Do you not know 
that there are souls constantly tor- 
mented? They need by turns to dream 
and to act, the purest passions and the 
most turbulent joys, and thus they fling 
themselves into all sorts of fantasies, 
of follies.” 

Then she looked at him as one looks 
at a traveler who has voyaged over 
strange lands, and went on: 

“We have not even this distraction, 
we poor women!” 

“A sad distraction, for happiness isn’t 
found in it.” 

“But is it ever found?” she asked. 

“Yes; one day it comes,” he an- 
swered. 


“And this is what you have under- 
stood,” said the councilor. ‘You 
farmers, agricultural laborers! you pa- 
cific pioneers of a work that belongs 
wholly to civilization! you men of 
progress and morality, you have under- 
stood, I say, that political storms are 
even more redoubtable than atmospheric 
disturbances!” 


“Tt comes one day,” repeated Ro- 
dolphe, “one day suddenly, and when 
one is despairing of it. Then the horizon 
expands; it is as if a voice cried, ‘It is 
here!’ You feel the need of confiding 
the whole of your life, of giving every- 
thing, sacrificing everything to this 
being. There is no need for explana- 
tions; they understand one another. 
They have seen each other in dreams!” 
He looked at her. “In fine, here it is, 
this treasure so sought after, here be- 
fore you. It glitters, it flashes; yet one 
still doubts, one does not believe it; 
one remains dazzled, as if one went out 
from darkness into light!” 

And as he ended Rodolphe suited the 
action to the word. He passed his hand 
over his face, like a man seized with 
giddiness. Then he let it fall on 
Emma’s. She took hers away. 


“And who would be surprised at it, 
gentlemen? He only who was so blind, 
so plunged (I do not fear to say it), so 
plunged in the prejudices of another 
age as still to misunderstand the spirit 
of agricultural populations. Where, in- 
deed, is to be found more patriotism 
than in the country, greater devotion 
to the public welfare, more intelligence, 
in a word? And, gentlemen, I do not 
mean that superficial intelligence, vain 
ornament of idle minds, but rather that 
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profound and balanced intelligence that 
applies itself above all else to useful 


objects, thus contributing to the good~ 


of all, to the common amelioration and 
to the support of the state, born of 
respect for law and the practice of 
duty: i 


“Ah! again!” said Rodolphe. “Al- 
ways ‘duty.’ I am sick of the word. 
They are a lot of old blockheads in 
flannel vests and of old women with 
foot-warmers and rosaries who con- 
stantly drone into our ears ‘Duty, duty!’ 
Ah! by Jove! one’s duty is to feel what 
is great, cherish the beautiful, and not 
accept all the conventions of society 
with the ignominy that it imposes upon 
us.” 

“Vet—yet——” objected Madame 
Bovary. 

“No, no! Why cry out against the 
passions? Are they not the one beauti- 
ful thing on the earth, the source of 
heroism, of enthusiasm, of poetry, 
music, the arts, of everything, in a 
word?” 

“But one must,” said Emma, “to 
some extent bow to the opinion of the 
world and accept its moral code.” 

“Ah! but there are two,” he replied. 
“The small, the conventional, that of 
men, that which constantly changes, 
that brays out so loudly, that makes 
such a commotion here below, of the 
earth earthy, like the mass of imbeciles 
you see down there. But the other, the 
eternal, that is about us and above, like 
the landscape that surrounds us, and 
the blue heavens that give us light.” 

Monsieur Lieuvain had just wiped his 
mouth with a pocket-handkerchief. He 
continued: 


“And what should I do here, gentle- 


men, pointing out to you the uses of 
agriculture? Who supplies our wants? 
who provides our means of subsistence? 
Is it not the agriculturist? The agricul- 
turist, gentlemen, who, sowing with la- 
borious hand the fertile furrows of the 
country, brings forth the corn, which, 
being ground, is made into a powder by 
means of ingenious machinery, comes 
out thence under the name of flour, and 
from there, transported to our cities, is 
soon delivered at the baker’s, who 
makes it into food for poor and rich 
alike. Again, is it not the agriculturist 
who fattens, for our clothes, his abun- 
dant flocks in the pastures? For how 
should we clothe ourselves, how nourish 
ourselves, without the agriculturist? 
And, gentlemen, is it even necessary 
to go so far for examples? Who has 
not frequently reflected on all the mo- 
mentous things that we get out of that 
modest animal, the ornament of poultry- 
yards, that provides us at once with 
a soft pillow for our bed, with succulent 
flesh for our tables, and eggs? But I 
should never end if I were to enumerate 
one after the other all the different 
products which the earth, well culti- 
vated, like a generous mother, lavishes 
upon her children. Here it is the vine, 
elsewhere the apple-tree for cider, there 
colza, farther on cheeses and flax. Gen- 
tlemen, let us not forget flax, which 
has made such great strides of late 
years, and to which I will more pare 
ticularly call your attention.” 

He had no need to call it, for all the 
mouths of the multitude were wide 
open, as if to drink in his words. 
Tuvache by his side listened to him 
with starting eyes. Monsieur Deroze- 
rays from time to time softly closed his 
eyelids, and farther on the chemist, with 
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his son Napoléon between his knees, 
put his hand behind his ear in order not 
to lose a syllable. The chins of the 
other members of the jury went slowly 
up and down in their waistcoats in sign 
of approval. The firemen at the foot of 
the platform rested on their bayonets; 
and Binet, motionless, stood with out- 
turned elbows, the point of his sabre 
in the air. Perhaps he could hear, but 
certainly he could see nothing, because 
of the visor of his helmet, that fell 
down on his nose. His lieutenant, the 
youngest son of Monsieur Tuvache, 
had a bigger one, for his was enormous, 
and shook on his head, and from it an 
end of his cotton scarf peeped out. He 
smiled beneath it with a perfectly in- 
fantine sweetness, and his pale little 
face, whence drops were running, wore 
an expression of enjoyment and sleepi- 
ness. 

The square as far as the houses was 
crowded with people. One saw folk lean- 
ing on their elbows at all the windows, 
others standing at doors, and Justin, in 
front of the chemist’s shop, seemed 
quite transfixed by the sight of what 
he was looking at. In spite of the si- 
lence Monsieur Lieuvain’s voice was 
lost in the air. It reached you in frag- 
ments of phrases, and interrupted here 
and there by the creaking of chairs in 
the crowd; then you suddenly heard 
the long bellowing of an ox, or else the 
bleating of the lambs, who answered one 
another at street corners. In fact, the 
cowherds and shepherds had driven 
their beasts thus far, and these lowed 
from time to time, while with their 
tongues they tore down some scrap of 
foliage that hung above their mouths. 

Rodolphe had drawn nearer to 
Emma, and said to her in a low voice, 


speaking rapidly: 

“Does not this conspiracy of the 
world revolt you? Is there a single 
sentiment it does not condemn? The 
noblest instincts, the purest sympathies 
are persecuted, slandered; and if at 
length two poor souls do meet, all is 
so organized that they cannct blend to- 
gether. Yet they will make the attempt; 
they will flutter their wings; they will 
call upon each other. Oh! no matter. 
Sooner or later, in six months, ten years, 
they will come together, will love; for 
fate has decreed it, and they are born 
one for the other.” 

His arms were folded across his knees, 
and thus lifting his face toward Emma, 
close by her, he looked fixedly at her. 
She noticed in his eyes small golden 
lines radiating from black pupils; she 
even smelled the perfume of the pomade 
that made his hair glossy. Then a faint~ 
ness came over her; she recalled the 
Viscount who had waltzed with her at 
Baubyessard, and his beard exhaled like 
this hair an odor of vanilla and citron, 
and mechanically she half-closed her 
eyes the better to breathe it in. But 
in making this movement, as she leaned 
back in her chair, she saw in the dis- 
tance, right on the line of the horizon, 
the old diligence the “Hirondelle,” that 
was slowly descending the hill of Leux, 
dragging after it a long trail of dust. 
It was in this yellow carriage that Léon 
had so often come back to her, and by 
this route down there that he had gone 
for ever. She fancied she saw him op- 
posite at his window; then all grew 
confused; clouds gathered; it seemed 
to her that she was again turning in the 
waltz under the light of the lusters on 
the arm of the Viscount, and that Léon 
was not far away, that he was coming; 
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and yet all the time she was conscious 
of the scent of Rodolphe’s head by her, 
side. This sweetness of sensation pierced 
through her old desires, and these, like 
grains of sand under a gust of wind, 
eddied te and fro in the subtle breath 
of the perfume which suffused her soul. 
She opened wide her nostrils several 
times to drink in the freshness of the 
ivy round the capitals. She took off her 
gloves, she wiped her hands, then fanned 
her face with her handkerchief, while 
athwart the throbbing of her temples 
she heard the murmur of the crowd and 
the voice of the councilor intoning his 
phrases. He said: 

“Continue, persevere; listen neither 
to the suggestions of routine, nor to the 
over-hasty councils of a rash empiric- 
ism. Apply yourselves, above all, to the 
amelioration of the soil, to good 
manures, to the development of the 
equine, bovine, ovine, and porcine races. 
Let these shows be to you _ pacific 
arenas, where the victor in leaving it 
will hold forth a hand to the vanquished, 
and will fraternize with him in the hope 
of better success. And you, aged ser- 
vants, humble domestics, whose hard 
labor no Government up to this day 
has taken into consideration, come 
hither to receive the reward of your 
silent virtues, and be assured that the 
state henceforward has its eye upon 
you; that it encourages you, protects 
you; that it will accede to your just 
demands, and alleviate as much as in it 
lies the burden of your painful sacri- 
fices.” 

Monsieur Lieuvain then sat down; 
Monsieur Derozerays got up, beginning 
another speech. His was not perhaps 
so florid as that of the councilor, but it 
recommended itself by a more direct 


style, that is to say, by more special 
knowledge and more elevated consid- 
erations. Thus the praise of the Gov- 
ernment took up less space in it; re- 
ligion and agriculture more. He showed 
in it the relations of these two, and 
how they had always contributed to 
civilization. Rodolphe with Madame 
Bovary was talking dreams, presenti- 
ments, magnetism. Going back to the 
cradle of society, the orator painted 
those fierce times when men lived on 
acorns in the heart of woods. Then 
they had left off the skins of beasts, 
had put on cloth, tilled the soil, planted 
the vine. Was this a good, and in this 
discovery was there not more of injury 
than of gain? Monsieur Derozerays set 
himself this problem. From magnetism 
little by little Rodolphe had come to 
affinities, and while the president was 
citing Cincinnatus and his plough, Dio- 
cletian planting his cabbages, and the 
emperors of China inaugurating the 
year by the sowing of seed, the young 
man was explaining to the young woman 
that these irresistible attractions find 
their cause in some previous state of 
existence. 

“Thus we,” he said, “why did we 
come to know one another? What 
chance willed it? It was because across 
the infinite, like two streams that flow 
but to unite, our special bents of mind 
had driven us toward each other.” 

And he seized her hand; she did not 
withdraw it. 

“For good farming generally!” cried 
the president. 

“Just now, for example, when I went 
to your house.” 

“To Monsieur Bizat of Quincampoix.” 

“Did I know I should accompany 
youP” 
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“Seventy francs.” 

“A hundred times I wished to go; 
and I followed you—I remained.” 

“Manures!”’ 

“And I shall remain to-night, to-mor- 
row, all other days, all my life!” 

“To Monsieur Caron of Argueil, a 
gold medal!” 

“For I have never in the society of 
any other person found so complete a 
charm.” 

“To Monsieur Bain of Givry-Saint- 
Martin.” 

“And I shall carry away with me the 
remembrance of you.” 

“For a merino ram!” 

“But you will forget me; I shall pass 
away like a shadow.” 

“To Monsieur Belot of Notre-Dame.” 

“Oh, no! I shall be something in your 
thought, in your life, shall I not?” 

“Porcine race; prizes—equal, to 
Messrs. Lehérissé and Cullembourg, 
sixty francs!” 

Rodolphe was pressing her hand, and 
he felt it all warm and quivering like a 
captive dove that tries to fly away; but, 
whether she was trying to take it away 
or whether she was answering his pres- 
sure, she made a movement with her 
fingers. He exclaimed— 

“Oh, I thank you! You do not re- 
pulse me! You are good! You under- 
stand that I am yours! Let me look at 
you: let me contemplate you!” 

A gust of wind that blew in at the 
window ruffled the cloth on the table, 
and in the square below all the great 
caps of the peasant women were up- 
lifted by it like the wings of white 
butterflies fluttering. 

“Use of oil-cakes,” continued the 
president. He was hurrying on: “Flem- 
ish manure—flax-growing—drainage— 


long leases—domestic service.” 

Rodolphe was no longer speaking. 
They looked at one another. A supreme 
desire made their dry lips tremble, and 
softly, without an effort, their fingers 
intertwined. 

“Catherine Nicaise Elizabeth Leroux, 
of Sassetot-La-Guerriére, for fifty-four 
years of service at the same farm, 
a silver medal—value, twenty-five 
francs!” 

“Where is Catherine Leroux?” re- 
peated the councilor. 

She did not present herself, and one 
could hear voices whispering: 

“Go up!” 

“Don’t be afraid!” 

“Oh, how stupid she is!” 

“Well, is she there?” cried Tuvache. 

“Yes; here she is.” 

“Then let her come up!” 

Then there came forward on the 
platform a little old woman with timid 
bearing, who seemed to shrink within 
her poor clothes. On her feet she wore 
heavy wooden clogs, and from her hips 
hung a large blue apron. Her pale face 
framed in a borderless cap was more 
wrinkled than a withered russet apple, 
and from the sleeves of her red jacket 
hung down two large hands with knotty 
joints. The dust of barns, the potash 
of washings, and the grease of wools 
had so incrusted, roughened, hardened 
these, that they seemed dirty, although 
they had been rinsed in clear water; and 
by dint of long service they remained 
half open, as if to bear humble witness 
for themselves of so much suffering en- 
dured. Something of monastic rigidity 
dignified her face. Nothing of sadness 
or of emotion weakened that pale look. 
In her constant living with animals she 
had caught their dumbness and their 
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calm. It was the first time that she 
found herself in the midst of so large 
a company, and inwardly scared by the 
flags, the drums, the gentlemen in frock- 
coats, and the order of the councilor, 
she stood motionless, not knowing 
whether to advance or run away, nor 
why the crowd was pushing her and the 
jury were smiling at her. Thus stood be- 
fore these radiant bourgeois this half- 
century of servitude. 

“Approach, venerable Catherine Ni- 
caise Elizabeth Leroux!” said the coun- 
cilor, who had taken the list of prize- 
winners from the president; and looking 
at the piece of paper and the old woman 
by turns, he repeated in a fatherly tone: 

“Approach! approach!” 

“Are you deaf?” said Tuvache, fidget- 
ing in his armchair; and he began shout- 
ing in her ear, “Fifty-four years of 
service. A silver medal! Twenty-five 
francs! For you!” 

Then, when she had her medal, she 
looked at it, and a smile of beatitude 
spread over her face; and as she walked 
away they could hear her muttering: 

“Tl give it to our curé up home, to 
say some masses for me!” 

“What fanaticism!” exclaimed the 
chemist, leaning across to the notary. 

The meeting was over, the crowd dis- 
persed, and now that the speeches had 
been read, each one fell back into his 
place again, and everything into the old 
grooves; the masters bullied the ser- 
vants, and these struck the animals, 
indolent victors, going back to the stalls, 
a green crown on their horns. 

The National Guards, however, had 
gone up to the first floor of the townhall 
with buns spitted on their bayonets, and 
the drummer of the battalion carried a 
basket with bottles. Madame Bovary 
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took Rodolphe’s arm; he saw her hore; 
. they separated at her door; then he 
walked about alone in the meadow while 
he waited for the time of the banquet. 

The feast was long, noisy, ill served; 
the guests were so crowded that they 
could hardly move their elbows; and the 
narrow planks used for forms almost 
broke down under their weight. They 
ate hugely. Each one stuffed himself on 
his own account. Sweat stood on every 
brow, and a whitish steam, like the 
vapor of a stream on an autumn morn- 
ing, floated above the table between 
the hanging lamps. Rodolphe, leaning 
against the calico of the tent, was think- 
ing so earnestly of Emma that he heard 
nothing. Behind him on the grass the 
servants were piling up the dirty plates; 
his neighbors were talking; he did not 
answer them; they filled his glass, and 
there was silence in his thoughts in 
spite of the growing noise. He was 
dreaming of what she had said, of the 
line of her lips; her face, as in a magic 
mirror, shone on the plates of the 
shakos, the folds of her gown fell along 
the walls, and days of love unrolled to 
all infinity before him in the vistas of 
the future. 

He saw her again in the evening dur- 
ing the fireworks, but she was with her 
husband, Madame Homais, and the 
druggist, who was worrying about the 
danger of stray rockets, and every mo- 
ment he left the company to go and 
give some advice to Binet. 

The pyrotechnic pieces sent to Mon- 
sieur Tuvache had, through an excess 
of caution, been shut up in his cellar, 
and so the damp powder would not 
light, and the principal set piece, that 
was to represent a dragon biting his 
tail, failed completely. Now and then 
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a meager Roman-candle went off; then 
the gaping crowd sent up a shout that 
mingled with the cry of the women, 
whose waists were being squeezed in the 
darkness. Emma silently nestled gently 
against Charles’s shoulder; then, raising 
her chin, she watched the luminous rays 
of the rockets against the dark sky. 
Rodolphe gazed at her in the light of 
the burning lanterns. 

They went out one by one. The stars 
shone out. A few drops of rain began 
to fall. She knotted her fichu round her 
bare head. 

At this moment the councilor’s car- 
riage came out from the inn. His coach- 
man, who was drunk, suddenly dozed 
off, and one could see from the dis- 
tance, above the hood, between the two 
lanterns, the mass of his body, that 
swayed from right to left with the giv- 
ing of the traces. 

“Truly,” said the chemist, “one 
ought to proceed most rigorously 
against drunkenness! I should like to 
see written up weekly at the door of 
the townhall on a board ad hoc the 
names of all those who during the week 
got intoxicated on alcohol. Besides, with 
regard to statistics, one would thus 
have, as it were, public records that one 
could refer to in case of need. But 
excuse me!” 

And he once more ran off to the cap- 
tain. The latter was going back to see 
his lathe again. 

“Perhaps you would not do ill,” 
Homais said to him, “to send one of 
your men, or to go yourself - 

“Leave me alone!” answered the tax- 
collector. “It’s all right!” 

“Do not be uneasy,” said the chem- 
ist, when he returned to his friends. 
“Monsieur Binet has assured me that 


all precautions have been taken. No 
sparks have fallen; the pumps are full. 
Let us go to rest.” 

“Ma foi! I want it,” said Madame 
Homais, yawning at large. “But never 
mind; we’ve had a beautiful day for 
our féte.” 

Rodolphe repeated in a low voice, 
and with a tender look, “Oh, yes! very 
beautiful.” 

And having bowed to one another, 
they separated. 

Two days later, in the “Fanal de 
Rouen,” there was a long article on the 
show. Homais had composed it with 
verve the very next morning. 

“Why these festoons, these flowers, 
these garlands? Whither hurries this 
crowd like the waves of a furious sea 
under the torrents of a tropical sun 
pouring its heat upon our heads?” 

Then he spoke of the condition of 
the peasants. Certainly the Government 
was doing much, but not enough. 
“Courage!” he cried to it; “a thousand 
reforms are indispensable; let us accom- 
plish them!” Then touching on the 
entry of the councilor, he did not for- 
get “the martial air of our militia,” 
nor “our most merry village maidens,” 
nor the “bald-headed old men like patri- 
archs who were there, and of whom 
some, the remnants of our immortal 
phalanxes, still felt their hearts beat at 
the manly sound of the drums.” He 
cited himself among the first of the 
members of the jury, and he even called 
attention in a note to the fact that Mon- 
sieur Homais, chemist, had sent a 
memoir on cider to the agricultural so- 
ciety. When he came to the distribution 
oi the prizes, he painted the joy of the 
prize-winners in dithyrambic stropes. 
“The father embraced the son, the 
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brother the brother, the husband his 
consort. More than one showed his 
humble medal with pride; and no doubt 
when he got home to his good house- 
wife, he hung it up weeping on the 
modest walls of his cot. 

“About six o’clock a banquet pre- 
pared in the meadow of Monsieur Lei- 
geard brought together the principal per- 
sonages of the féte. The greatest cor- 
diality reigned here. Divers toasts were 
proposed. Monsieur Lieuvain, the King; 
Monsieur Tuvache, the Prefect; Mon- 
sieur Derozerays, Agriculture; Monsieur 
Homais, Industry and the Fine Arts, 
those twin sisters; Monsieur Leplichey, 


Progress. In the evening some brilliant 
fireworks on a sudden illumined the air. 
One would have called it a veritable 
kaleidoscope, a real operatic scene; and 
for a moment our little locality might 
have thought itself transported into the 
midst of a dream of the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights.’ 

“Let us state that no untoward event 
disturbed this family meeting.” And he 
added: “Only the absence of the clergy 
was remarked. No doubt the priests 
understand progress in another fashion. 
Just as you please, messieurs the fol- 
lowers of Loyola!” 


CHAPTER IX 


A WOODLAND IDYLL 


Srx weeks passed. Rodolphe did not 
come again. At last one evening he 
appeared. 

The day after the show he had said 
to himself: 

“We mustn’t go back too soon; that 
would be a mistake.” 

And at the end of a week he had gone 
off hunting. After the hunting he had 
thought he was too late, and then he 
reasoned thus: 

“Tf from the first day she loved me, 
she must, from impatience to see me 
again, love me more. Let’s go on with 
ate 

And he knew that his calculation had 
been right when, on entering the room, 
be saw Emma turn pale. 

She was alone. The day was drawing 
in. The small muslin curtain along the 


windows deepened the twilight, and the 
gilding of the barometer, on which the 
rays of the sun fell, shone in the look- 
ing-glass between the meshes of the 
coral. 

Rodolphe remained standing, and 
Emma hardly answered his first conven- 
tional phrases. 

“T,” he said, “have been busy. I have 
been ill.” 

“Seriously?” she cried. 

“Well,” said Rodolphe, sitting down 
at her side on a footstool, “no; it was 
because I did not want to come back.” 

“Why?” 

“Can you not guess?” 

He looked at her again, but so hard 
that she lowered her head, blushing. He 
went on: 

“Emma!” 
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“Sir,” she said, drawing back a little. 

“Ah! you see,” replied he in a melan- 
choly voice, “that I was right not to 
'come back; for this name, this name 
that fills my whole soul, and that cs- 
-caped me, you forbid me to use! 
Madame Bovary! why all the world 
calls you thus! Besides it is not your 
name; it is the name of another!” he 
repeated, “of another!” And he hid his 
face in his hands. “Yes, I think of you 
constantly. The memory of you drives 
me to despair. Ah! forgive me! I will 
leave you! Farewell! I will go far away, 
so far that you will never hear of me 
again; and yet—to-day—I know not 
what force impelled me toward you. 
For one does not struggle against 
Heaven; one cannot resist the smile of 
angels; one is carried away by that 
which is beautiful, charming, adorable.” 

It was the first time that Emma had 
heard such words spoken to herself, and 
her pride, like one who reposes bathed 
in warmth, expanded softly and fully 
at this glowing language. 

“But if I did not come,” he con- 
tinued, “if I could not see you, at least 
I have gazed long on all that surrounds 
you. At night—every night—TI arose; I 
came hither; I watched your house, its 
roof glimmering in the moonlight, the 
trees in the garden before your win- 
dow, and the little lamp, a gleam shin- 
ing through the window-panes in the 
darkness. Ah! you never knew that 
there, so near you, so far from you, 
was a poor wretch!” 

She turned toward him with a sob. 

“Oh, you are good!” she said. 

“No, I love you, that is all! You do 
not doubt that! Tell me—one word— 
only one word!” 

And Rodolphe imperceptibly glided 


from the footstool to the floor; but a 
sound of wooden shoes was heard in 
the kitchen, and he noticed the door of 
the room was not closed. 

“How kind it would be of you,” he 
went on, rising, “if you would humor 
a whim of mine.” It was to go over her 
house; he wanted to know it; and 
Madame Bovary seeing no objection to 
this, they both rose, when Charles 
came in. 

“Good morning, doctor,” Rodolphe 
said to him. 

The doctor, flattered at this unex- 
pected title, Jaunched out into obsequi- 
ous phrases. Of this the other took 
advantage to pull himself together a 
little. 

“Madame was speaking to me,” he 
then said, “about her health.” 

Charles interrupted him; he had in- 
deed a thousand anxieties; his wife’s 
palpitations of the heart were begin- 
ning again. Then Rodolphe asked if rid- 
ing would not be good. 

“Certainly! excellent! just the thing! 
There’s an idea! You ought to follow 
it up.” 

And as she objected that she had no 
horse, Monsieur Rodolphe offered one. 
She refused his offer; he did not insist. 
Then to explain his visit he said that 
his ploughman, the man of the blood- 
letting, still suffered from giddiness. 

“Tl call round,” said Bovary. 

“No, no! I’ll send him to you; we'll 
come; that will be more convenient for 
you.” 

“Ah! very good! I thank you.” 

And as soon as they were alone, 
“Why don’t you accept Monsieur Bou- 
langer’s kind offer?” 

She assumed a sulky air, invented a 
thousand excuses, and finally declared. 
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that perhaps it would look odd. 

“Well, what the deuce do I care for 
that?” said Charles, making a pirouette. 
“Health before everything! You are 
wrong.” 

“And how do you think I can ride 
when I haven’t got a habit?” 

“You must order one,” he answered. 

The riding-habit decided her. 

When the habit was ready, Charles 
wrote to Monsieur Boulanger that his 
wife was at his command, and that they 
counted on his good-nature. 

The next day at noon Rodolphe ap- 
peared at Charles’s door with two sad- 
dle-horses. One had pink rosettes at his 
ears and a deerskin side-saddle. 

Rodolphe had put on high soft boots, 
saying to himself that no doubt she 
had never seen anything like them. In 
fact, Emma was charmed with his ap- 
pearance as he stood on the landing in 
his great velvet coat and white corduroy 
breeches. She was ready; she was wait- 
ing for him. 

Justin escaped from the chemist’s to 
see her start, and the chemist also came 
out. He was giving Monsieur Boulanger 
a little good advice. 

“An accident happens so easily. Be 
careful! Your horses perhaps are met- 
tlesome.” 

She heard a noise above her; it was 
Félicité drumming on the window-panes 
to amuse little Berthe. The child blew 
her a kiss; her mother answered with 
a wave of her whip. 

“A pleasant ride!” cried Monsieur 
Homais. “Prudence! above all, pru- 
dence!” And he flourished his news- 
paper as he saw them disappear. 

As soon as he felt the ground, Emma’s 
horse set off at a gallop. Rodolphe gal- 
loped by her side. Now and then they 


exchanged a word. Her figure slightly 
bent, her hand well up, and her right 
arm stretched out, she gave herself up 
to the cadence of the movement that 
rocked her in her saddle. At the bot- 
tom of the hill Rodolphe gave his horse 
its head; they started together at a 
bound, then at the top suddenly the 
horses stopped, and her large blue veil 
fell about her. 

It was early in October. There was 
fog over the land. Hazy clouds hovered 
on the horizon between the outlines of 
the hills; others, rent asunder, floated 
up and disappeared. Sometimes through 
a rift in the clouds, beneath a ray of 
sunshine, gleamed from afar the roofs 
of Yonville, with the gardens at the 
water’s edge, the yards, the walls, and 
the church steeple. Emma half closed 
her eyes to pick out her house, and 
never had this poor village where she 
lived appeared so small. From the 
height on which they were, the whole 
valley seemed an immense pale lake 
sending off its vapor into the air. 
Clumps of trees here and there stood 
out like black rocks, and the tall lines 
of the poplars that rose above the mist 
were like a beach stirred by the wind. 

Beside them, on the turf between the 
pines, a brown light shimmered in the 
warm atmosphere. The earth, ruddy 
like the powder of tobacco, deadened 
the noise of their steps, and with the 
edge of their shoes the horses as they 
walked kicked the fallen fir cones in 
front of them. 

Rodolphe and Emma thus went along 
the skirt of the wood. She turned away 
from time to time to avoid his look, 
and then she saw only the pine trunks 
in lines, whose monotonous succession 
made her a little giddy. The horses 
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were panting; the leather of the saddles 
creaked, 

Just as they were entering the forest 
the sun shone out. 

“God protects us!’ said Rodolphe. 

“Do you think so?” she said. 

“Forward! forward!” he continued. 

He “tchk’d” with his tongue. The 
two beasts set off at a trot. Long ferns 
by the roadside caught in Emma’s stir- 
tup. Rodolphe leant forward and re- 
moved them as they rode along. At 
other times to turn aside the branches, 
he passed close to her, and Emma felt 
his knee brushing against her leg. The 
sky was now blue, the leaves no longer 
stirred. There were spaces full of 
heather in flower, and plots of violets 
alternated with the confused patches of 
the trees that were gray, fawn, or golden 
colored, according to the nature of their 
leaves. Often in the thicket was heard 
the fluttering of wings, or else the 
hoarse, soft cry of the ravens flying off 
amid the oaks. 

They dismounted. Rodolphe fastened 
up the horses. She walked on in front 
on the moss between the paths. But 
her long habit got in her way, although 
she held it up by the skirt; and Ro- 
dolphe, walking behind her, saw between 
the black cloth and the black shoe the 
fineness of her white stocking, that 
seemed to him as if it were a part of 
ber nakedness. 

She stopped. “I am tired,” she said. 

“Come, try again,’ he went on. 
“Courage!” 

Then some hundred paces farther on 
she again stopped, and through her veil, 
that fell sideways from her man’s hat 
over her hips, her face appeared in a 
bluish transparency as if she were float- 
ing under azure waves. 


“But where are we going?” 

He did not answer. She was breath- 
ing irregularly. Rodolphe looked round 
him biting his mustache. They came to 
a larger space where the coppice had 
been cut. They sat down on the trunk 
of a fallen tree, and Rodolphe began 
speaking to her of his love. He did not 
begin by frightening her with compli- 
ments. He was calm, serious, melan- 
choly. 

Emma listened to him with bowed 
head, and stirred the bits of wood on 
the ground with the tip of her foot. 

But at the words, “Are not our des- 
tinies now one? ss 

“Oh, no!” she replied. “You know 
that well. It is impossible!” 

She rose to go. He seized her by the 
wrist. She stopped. Then, having gazed 
at him for a few moments with an 
amorous and humid look, she said hur- 
riedly: 

“Ah! do not speak of it again! Where 
are the horses? Let us go back.” 

He made a gesture of anger and 
annoyance. She repeated: 

“Where are the horses? Where are 
the horses?” 

Then smiling a strange smile, his 
pupils fixed, his teeth set, he advanced 
with outstretched arms. She recoiled 
trembling. She stammered: 

“Oh, you frighten me! You hurt me! 
Let us go!” 

“Tf it must be,” he went on, his face 
changing; and he again became re- 
spectful, caressing, timid. She gave him 
her arm. They went back. He said: 

“What was the matter with you? 
Why? I do not understand. You were 
mistaken, no doubt. In my soul you 
are as a Madonna on a pedestal, in a 
place, lofty, secure, immaculate. But I 
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want you for my life. I must have your 
eyes, your voice, your thought! Be my 
friend, my sister, my angel!” 

And he put out his arm around her 
waist. She feebly tried to disengage her- 
self. He supported her thus as they 
walked along. 

But they heard the two horses 
browsing on the leaves. 

“Oh! one moment!” said Rodolphe. 
“Do not let us go! Stay!” 

He drew her farther on to a small 
pool where duckweeds made a green- 
ness on the water. Faded waterlilies lay 
motionless between the reeds. At the 
noise of their steps in the grass, frogs 
jumpd away to hide themselves. 

“T am wrong! I am wrong!” she said. 
“I am mad to listen to you!” 

“Why? Emma! Emma!” 

“Oh, Rodolphe!” said the young 
woman slowly, leaning on his shoulder. 

The cloth of her habit caught against 
the velvet of his coat. She threw back 
her white neck, swelling with a sigh, 
and faltering, in tears, with a long shud- 
der and hiding her face, she gave herself 
up to him. 

The shades of night were falling; the 
horizontal sun passing between the 
branches dazzled the eyes. Here and 
there around her, in the leaves or on 
the ground, trembled luminous patches, 
as if humming-birds flying about had 
scattered their feathers. Silence was 
everywhere; something sweet seemed to 
come forth from the trees; she felt her 
heart, whose beating had begun again, 
and the blood coursing through her 
flesh like a stream of milk. Then far 
away, beyond the wood, on the other 
hills, she heard a vague prolonged cry, 
a voice which lingered, and in silence 
she heard it mingling like music with 
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the last pulsations of her throbbing 


‘nerves. Rodolphe, a cigar between his 


lips, was mending with his penknife one 
of the two broken bridles. 

They returned to Yonville by the 
same road. On the mud they saw again 
the traces of their horses side by side, 
the same thickets, the same stones in 
the grass; nothing around them seemed 
changed; and yet for her something 
had happened more stupendous then 
if the mountains had moved in their 
places. Rodolphe now and again bent 
forward and took her hand to kiss it. 

She was charming on horseback—up- 
right, with her slender waist, her knee 
bent on the mane of her horse, her face 
something flushed by the fresh air in 
the red of the evening. 

On entering Yonville she made her 
horse prance in the road. People looked 
at her from the windows. 

At dinner her husband thought she 
looked well, but she pretended not to 
hear him when he inquired about her 
ride, and she ‘remained sitting there 
with her elbow at the side of her plate 
between the two lighted candles. 

“Emma!” he said. 

“What?” 

“Well, I spent the afternoon at Mon- 
sieur Alexandre’s. He has an old cob, 
still very fine, only a little broken- 
kneed, that could be bought, I am very 
sure, for a hundred crowns.” He added, 
“And thinking it might please you, I 
have bespoken it—bought it. Have I 
done right? Do tell me!” 

She nodded her head in assent; then 
a quarter of an hour later— 

“Are you. going out to-night?” she 
asked. 

“Ves. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing, my dear!” 
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And as soon as she had got rid of 
Charles she went and shut herself up in 
her room. 

At first she felt stunned; she saw 
the trees, the paths, the ditches, Ro- 
dolphe, and she again felt the pressure 
of his arm, while the leaves rustled and 
the reeds whistled. 

But when she saw herself in the glass 
she wondered at her face. Never had her 
eyes been so large, so black, of so pro- 
found a depth. Something subtle about 
her being transfigured her. She repeated, 
“T have a lover! a lover!” delighting at 
the idea as if a second puberty had come 
to her. So at last she was to know those 
joys of love, that fever of happiness of 
which she had despaired! She was enter- 
ing upon marvels where all would be 
passion, ecstasy, delirium. An azure in- 
finity encompassed her, the heights of 
sentiment sparkled under her thought, 
and ordinary existence appeared re- 
mote, far below in the shade, through 
the interspaces of these heights. 

Then she recalled the heroines of the 
books that she had read, and the lyric 
legion of these adulterous women began 
to sing in her memory with the voice 
of sisters that charmed her. She became 
herself, as it were, an actual part of 
these imaginings, and realized the love- 
dream of her youth as she saw herself 
in this type of amorous women whom 
she had so envied. Besides, Emma felt 
a satisfaction of revenge. Had she not 
suffered enough? But now she tri- 
umphed, and the love so long pent up 
burst forth in full joyous bubblings. She 
tasted it without remorse, without 
anxiety, without trouble. 

The day following passed with a new 
sweetness. They made vows to one an- 
other. She told him of her sorrows. Ro- 
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dolphe interrupted her with kisses; and 
she, looking at him through half-closed 
eyes, asked him to call her again by 
her name—to say that he loved her. 
They were in the forest, as yesterday, 
in the shed of some wooden-shoe maker. 
The walls were of straw and the roof 
so low they had to stoop. They were 
seated side by side on a bed of dry 
leaves. 

From that day forth they wrote to 
one another regularly every evening. 
Emma placed her letter at the end of 
the garden, by the river, in a fissure of 
the wall. Rodolphe came to fetch it, 
and put another there, that she always 
found fault with as too short. 

One morning, when Charles had gone 
out before daybreak, she was seized with 
the fancy to see Rodolphe at once. She 
would go quickly to La Huchette, stay 
there an hour, and be back again at 
Yonville while every one was still asleep. 
This idea made her pant with desire, 
and she soon found herself in the mid- 
dle of the field, walking with rapid 
steps, without looking behind her. 

Day was just breaking. Emma from 
afar recognized her lover’s house. Its 
two dove-tailed weather-cocks stood out 
black against the pale dawn. 

Beyond the farmyard there was a 
detached building that she thought must 
be the chateau. She entered it as if the 
doors at her approach had opened wide 
of their own accord. A large straight 
staircase led up to the corridor. Emma 
raised the latch of a door, and sud- 
denly at the end of the room she saw a 
man sleeping. It was Rodolphe. She 
uttered a cry. 

“You here? You here?” he repeated. 
“How did you manage to come? Ah! 
your dress is damp.” 
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“T love you,” she answered, passing 
her arms round his neck. 

This first piece of daring successful, 
now every time Charles went out early 
Emma dressed quickly and slipped on 
tiptoe down the steps that led to the 
waterside. 

But when the plank for the cows was 
taken up, she had to go by the walls 
alongside of the river; the bank was 
slippery; in order not to fall she caught 
hold of the tufts of faded wallflowers. 
Then she went across ploughed fields, 
in which she sank, stumbling, and clog- 
ging her thin shoes. Her scarf, knotted 
round her head, fluttered to the wind 
in the meadows. She was afraid of the 
oxen; she began to run; she arrived out 
of breath, with rosy cheeks, and breath- 
ing out from her whole person a fresh 
perfume of sap, of verdure, of the open 
air. At this hour Rodolphe still slept. 
It was like a spring morning coming 
into this room. 

The yellow curtains along the win- 
dows let a heavy, whitish light enter 
softly. Emma felt about, opening and 
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closing her eyes, while the drops of 
dew hanging from her hair formed, as 
it were, a topaz aureole around her 
face. Rodolphe, laughing, drew her to 
him and pressed her to his breast. 

Then she examined the apartment, 
opened the drawers of the tables, 
combed her hair with his comb, and 
looked at herself in his shaving-glass. 
Often she even put between her teeth 
the big pipe that lay on the table by 
the bed, amongst lemons and pieces of 
sugar near a bottle of water. 

It took them a good quarter of an 
hour to say good-bye. Then Emma 
wept. She would have wished never to 
leave Rodolphe. Something stronger 
than herself forced her to him; so much 
so, that one day, seeing her come un- 
expectedly, he frowned as one put 
out. 

“What is the matter with you?” she 
said. “Are you ill? Tell me!” 

At last he declared with a serious air 
that her visits were becoming impru- 
dent—that she was compromising her- 
self. 


CHAPTER X 


LOVERS’ VOWS 


GrapuaALty Rodolphe’s fears took 
possession of her. At first, love had in- 
toxicated her, and she had thought of 
nothing beyond. But now that he was 
indispensable to her life, she feared to 
lose anything of this, or even that it 
should be disturbed. When she came 
back from his house, she looked all 
about her, anxiously watching every 


form that passed in the horizon, and 
every village window from which she 
could be seen. She listened for steps, 
cries, the noise of the ploughs, and she 
stopped short, white, and trembling 
more than the aspen leaves swaying 
overhead. 

One morning as she was thus return- 
ing, she suddenly thought she saw the 
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Jong barrel of a carbine that seemed 
to be aimed at her. It stuck out side- 
ways from the end of a small tub half- 
buried in the grass on the edge of a 
ditch. Emma, half-fainting with terror, 
nevertheless walked on, and a man 
stepped out of the tub like a Jack-in- 
the-box. He had gaiters buckled up to 
the knees, his cap pulled down over his 
eyes, trembling lips, and a red nose. It 
was Captain Binet lying in ambush for 
wild ducks. 

“You ought to have called out long 
ago!” he exclaimed. “When one sees a 
gun, one should always giving warning.” 

The tax-collector was thus trying to 
hide the fright he had had, for a prefec- 
torial order having prohibited duck- 
hunting except in boats, Monsieur 
Binet, despite his respect for the laws, 
was infringing them, and so he every 
moment expected to see the rural guard 
turn up. But this anxiety whetted his 
pleasure, and, all alone in his tub, he 
congratulated himself on his luck and 
on his cleverness. 

At sight of Emma he seemed relieved 
from a great weight, and at once en- 
tered upon a conversation. 

“Tt isn’t warm; it’s nipping.” 

Emma answered nothing. He went 
on— 

“And you’re out so early?” 

“Ves,” she said stammering; “I am 
just coming from the nurse where my 
child is.” 

“Ah! very good! very good! For my- 
self, I am here, just as you see me, 
since break of day; but the weather is 
so muggy, that unless one had the bird 
at the mouth of the gun 

“Good evening, Monsieur Binet,” she 
interrupted him, turning on her heel. 

“Your servant, madame,” he replied 
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drily; and he went back into his tub. 

Emma regretted having left the tax- 
collector so abruptly. No doubt he 
would form unfavorable conjectures. 
The story about the nurse was the worst 
possible excuse, every one at Yonville 
knowing that the little Bovary had been 
at home with her parents for a year. 
Besides, no one was living in this direc- 
tion; this path led only to La Huchette. 
Binet, then, would guess whence she 
came, and he would not keep silence; 
he would talk, that was certain. She 
remained until evening racking her 
brain with every conceivable lying proj- 
ect, and had constantly before her eyes 
that imbecile with the game-bag. 

Charles after dinner, seeing her 
gloomy, proposed by way of distraction, 
to take her to the chemist’s, and the 
first person she caught sight of in the 
shop was the tax-collector again. He 
was standing in front of the counter, 
lighted by the gleams of the red bottle, 
and was saying: 

“Please give me half an ounce of 
vitriol.” 

“Justin,” cried the druggist, “bring 
us the sulphuric acid.” Then to Emma, 
who was going up to Madame Homais’ 
room, “No, stay here; it isn’t worth 
while going up; she is just coming 
down. Warm yourself at the stove in 
the meantime. Excuse me. Good-day, 
doctor” (for the chemist much enjoyed 
pronouncing the word “doctor,” as if 
addressing another by it reflected on 
himself some of the grandeur that he 
found in it), “Now, take care not to 
upset the mortars! You’d better fetch 
some chairs from the little room; you 
know very well that the arm-chairs are 
not to be taken out of the drawing- 
room.” 
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And to put his arm-chair back in its 
place he was darting away from the 
counter, when Binet asked him for half 
an ounce of sugar acid. 

“Sugar acid!” said the chemist con- 
temptuously, “don’t know it; I’m igno- 
rant of it! But perhaps you want oxalic 
acid. It is oxalic acid, isn’t it?” 

Binet explained that he wanted a cor- 
rosive to make himself some copper- 
water with which to remove rust from 
his hunting things. 

Emma shuddered. The chemist began, 
saying: 

“Indeed the weather is not propitious 
on account of the damp.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied the tax-col- 
lector, with a sly look, “there are peo- 
ple who like it.” 

She was stifling. 

“And give me——” 

“Will he never go?” thought she. 

“Half an ounce of resin and turpen- 
tine, four ounces of yellow wax, and 
three half ounces of animal charcoal, 
if you please, to clean the varnished 
leather of my togs.” 

The chemist was beginning to cut the 
wax when Madame Homais appeared, 
Irma in her arms, Napoléon by her side, 
and Athalie following. She sat down on 
the velvet seat by the window, and the 
lad squatted down on a footstool, while 
his eldest sister hovered round the 
jujube box near her papa. The latter 
was filling funnels and corking phials, 
sticking on labels, making up parcels. 
Around him all were silent; only from 
time to time were heard the weights 
jingling in the balance, and a few low 
words from the chemist giving direc- 
tions to his pupil. 

“And how’s the little woman?” sud- 
denly asked Madame Homais. 
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“Silence!” exclaimed her husband, 
who was writing down some figures in 
his waste-book. 

“Why didn’t you bring her?” she 
went on in a low voice. 

“Hush! hush!” said Emma, pointing 
with her finger to the chemist. 

But Binet, quite absorbed in looking 
over his bill, had probably heard noth 
ing. At last he went out. Then Emma, 
relieved, uttered a deep sigh. 

“How hard you are breathing!” said 
Madame Homais. 

“Well, you see, it’s rather warm,” she 
replied. 

The next day the lovers discussed how 
to arrange their rendezvous. Emma 
wanted to bribe her servant with a 
present, but it would be better to find 
some safe house at Yonville. Rodolphe 
promised to look for one. 

All through the winter, three or four 
times a week, in the dead of night he 
came to the garden. Emma had on pur- 
pose taken away the key of the gate, 
which Charles thought lost. 

To call her, Rodolphe threw a 
sprinkle of sand at the shutters. She 
jumped up with a start; but some- 
times he had to wait, for Charles had 
a mania for chatting by the fireside, 
and he would not stop. She was wild 
with impatience; if her eyes could have 
done it, she would have hurled him 
out at the window. At last she would 
begin to undress, then take up a book, 
and go on reading very quietly as if 
the book amused her. But Charles, who 
was in bed, called to her to come too. 

“Come, now, Emma,” he said, “it is 
time.” 

“Ves, I am coming,” she answered. 

Then, as the candles dazzled him, he 
turned to the wall and fell asleep. She 
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escaped, smiling, palpitating, undressed. 

Rodolphe had a large cloak; he 
wrapped her in it, and putting his arm 
around her waist, he drew her without 
a word to the end of the garden. 

It was in the arbor, on the same 
seat of old sticks where formerly Léon 
had looked at her so amorously on the 
summer evenings. She never thought of 
him now. 

The stars shone through the leafless 
jasmine branches. Behind them they 
heard the river flowing, and now and 
again on the bank the rustling of the 
dry reeds. Masses of shadow here and 
there loomed out in the darkness and 
sometimes, vibrating with one move- 
ment, they rose up and swayed like im- 
mense black waves pressing forward to 
engulf them. The cold of the nights 
made them clasp closer; the sighs of 
their lips seemed to them deeper; their 
eyes, that they could hardly see, larger; 
and in the midst of the silence low 
words were spoken that fell on their 
souls sonorous, crystalline, and rever- 
berating in multiplied vibrations. 

When the night was rainy, they took 
refuge in the consulting-room between 
the car-shed and the stable. She lighted 
one of the kitchen candles that she had 
hidden behind the books. Rodolphe set- 
tled down there as if at home. The 
sight of the library, of the bureau, of 
the whole apartment, in fine, excited his 
merriment, and he could not refrain 
from making jokes about Charles, which 
rather embarrassed Emma. She would 
have liked to see him more serious, 
and even on occasions more dramatic; 
as, for example, when she thought she 
heard a noise of approaching steps in 
the alley. 

“Some one is coming!” she said. 
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He blew out the light. 

“Have you your pistols?” 

“Why?” 

“Why, to defend yourself,” replied 
Emma. 

“From your husband? Oh, poor 
devil!” And Rodolphe finished his sen- 
tence with a gesture that said, “I could 
crush him with a flip of my finger.” 

She was wonder-stricken at his brav- 
ery, although she felt in it a sort of 
indecency and a naive coarseness that 
scandalized her. 

Rodolphe reflected a good deal on the 
affair of the pistols. If she had spoken 
seriously, it was very ridiculous, he 
thought, even odious; for he had no 
reason to hate the good Charles, not 
being what is called devoured by jeal- 
ousy; and on this subject Emma had 
treated him to a lecture, which he did 
not think in the best taste. 

Besides, she was growing very senti- 
mental. She had insisted on exchanging 
miniatures; they had cut handfuls of 
hair, and now she was asking for a ring 
—a real wedding-ring, in sign of an 
eternal union. She often spoke to him 
of the evening chimes, of the voices of 
nature. Then she talked to him of her 
mother—hers! and of his mother—his! 
Rodolphe had lost his twenty years ago. 
Emma none the less consoled him with 
caressing words as one would soothe 
a forsaken child, and she sometimes 
even said to him, gazing at the moon: 

“T am sure that above there together 
they approve of our love.” 

But she was so pretty! He had pos- 
sessed so few women of such ingenu- 
ousness. This love without debauchery 
was a new experience for him, and, 
drawing him out of his lazy habits, 
caressed at once his pride and his sensu- 
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ality. Emma’s enthusiasm, which his 
bourgeois good sense disdained, seemed 
to him in his heart of hearts charming, 
since it was lavished on him. Then, 
sure of being loved, he no longer kept 
up appearances, and insensibly his ways 
changed. 

He had no longer, as formerly, words 
so gentle that they made her cry, nor 
passionate caresses that made her mad; 
so that their great love, which engrossed 
her life, seemed to lessen beneath her 
like the water of a stream absorbed into 
its channel, and she could see the bed 
of it. She would not believe it; she 
redoubled in tenderness, and Rodolphe 
concealed his indifference less and less. 

She did not know whether she regret- 
ted yielding to him, or whether she did 
not wish, on the contrary, to enjoy 
him the more. The humiliation of feel- 
ing herself weak was turning to rancour, 
tempered by their voluptuous pleasures. 
It was not affection; it was like a con- 
tinual seduction. He subjugated her; she 
almost feared him. 

Appearances, nevertheless, were calm- 
er than ever, Rodolphe having suc- 
ceeded in carrying out the adultery after 
his own fancy; and at the end of six 
months, when the spring-time came, 
they were to one another like a married 
couple, tranquilly keeping up a domestic 
flame. 

It was the time of year when old 
Rouault sent his turkey in remembrance 
of the setting of his leg. The present 
always arrived with a letter. Emma cut 
the string that tied it to the basket, 
and read the following lines:— 


“My Dear CHILpREN,—I hope this 
will find you in good health, and that 
it will be as good as the others, for 
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it seems to me a little more tender, 


‘if I may venture to say so, and heavier. 


But next time, for a change, Ill give 
you a turkey-cock, unless you have a 
preference for some dabs; and send me 
back the hamper, if you please, with 
the two old ones. I have had an acci- 
dent with my cart-sheds, whose covering 
flew off one windy night among the 
trees. The harvest has not been over- 
good either. Finally, I don’t know when 
I shall come to see you. It is so diff- 
cult now to leave the house since I am 
alone, my poor Emma.” 


Here there was a break in the lines, 
as if the old fellow had dropped his 
pen to dream a little while. 


“For myself, I am very well, except 
for a cold I caught the other day at 
the fair at Yvetot, where I had gone to 
hire a shepherd, having turned away 
mine because he was too dainty. How 
we are to be pitied with such a lot of 
thieves! Besides, he was also rude. I 
heard from a pedlar, who, traveling 
through your part of the country this 
winter, had a tooth drawn, that Bovary 
was as usual working hard. That doesn’t 
surprise me; and he showed me his 
tooth; we had some coffee together. I 
asked him if he had seen you, and 
he said not, but that he had seen two 
horses in the stables, from which I con- 
clude that business is looking up. So 
much the better, my dear children, and 
may God send you every imaginable 
happiness! It grieves me not yet to 
have seen my dear little grand-daughter, 
Berthe Bovary. I have planted an Or- 
leans plum-tree for her in the garden 
under your room, and I won’t have it 
touched unless it is to have jam made 
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for her by-and-bye, that I will keep in 
the cupboard for when she comes. 
“Good-bye my dear children. I kiss 
you, my girl, you too, my son-in-law, 
and the little one on both cheeks. I am, 
with best compliments, your loving 
father, THEODORE RovAULT.” 


She held the coarse paper in her 
fingers for some minutes. The mistakes 
in spelling interwove with one another, 
but Emma followed the kindly thought 
that chattered through it all like a hen 
half hidden in a hedge of thorns. The 
writing had been dried with ashes from 
the hearth, for a little grey powder 
slipped from the letter on to her dress, 
and she almost thought she saw her 
father bending over the hearth to take 
up the tongs. How long since she had 
been with him, sitting on the footstool 
in the chimney-corner, where she used 
to burn the end of a bit of wood in 
the great flame of the sea-sedges! She 
remembered the summer evenings all 
full of sunshine. The colts neighed when 
any one passed by, and galloped, gal- 
loped. Under her window there was a 
beehive, and sometimes the bees wheel- 
ing round in the light struck against 
her window like rebounding balls of 
gold. What happiness she had had at 
that time, what freedom, what hope! 
What an abundance of illusions! Noth- 
ing was left of them now. She had got 
rid of them all in her soul’s life, in all 
her successive conditions of life——maid- 
enhood, her marriage, and her love;— 
thus constantly losing them all her life 
through, like a traveller who leaves 
something of his wealth at every inn 
along his road. 

But what, then, made her so un- 
happy? What was the extraordinary 
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catastrophe that had transformed her? 
And she raised her head, looking round 
as if to seek the cause of that which 
made her suffer. 

An April ray was dancing on the 
china of the étagére; the fire burned; 
beneath her slippers she felt the soft- 
ness of the carpet; the day was bright, 
the air warm, and she heard her child 
shouting with laughter. 

In fact, the little girl was just then 
rolling on the lawn in the midst of the 
grass that was being turned. She was 
lying flat on her stomach at the top of 
a rick. The servant was holding her by 
her skirt. Lestiboudois was raking by 
her side, and every time he came near 
she leant forward, beating the air with 
both her arms. 

“Bring her to me,” said her mother, 
rushing to embrace her. “How I love 
you, my poor child! How I love you!” 

Then, noticing that the tips of her 
ears were rather dirty, she rang at once 
for warm water, and washed her, 
changed her linen, her stockings, her 
shoes, asked a thousand questions about 
her health, as if on the return from a 
long journey, and finally, kissing her 
again and crying a little, she gave her 
back to the servant, who stood quite 
thunder-stricken at this excess of ten- 
derness. 

That evening Rodolphe found her 
more serious than usual. 

“That will pass over,” he concluded; 
‘Gt’?s a whim.” 

And he missed three rendezvous run- 
ning. When he did come, she showed 
herself cold and almost contemptuous. 

“Ah! you're losing your time, my 
lady!” 

And he pretended not to notice her 
melancholy sighs, nor the handkerchief 
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she took out. 
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portunities for such a revival of sen- 


Then Emma repented. She even asked \timent, so that she was much embar- 


herself why she detested Charles; if it 
had not been better to have been able 
to love him? But he gave her no op- 


rassed by her desire for sacrifice, when 
the chemist came just in time to provide 
her with an opportunity. 


CHAPTER XI 


AN EXPERIMENT AND A FAILURE 


He had recently read a eulogy on a 
new method for curing club-foot, and 
as he was a partisan of progress, he 
conceived the patriotic idea that Yon- 
ville, in order to keep to the fore, ought 
to have some operations for strephop- 
ody or club-foot. 

“For,” said he to Emma, “what risk 
is there? See” (and he enumerated on 
his fingers the advantages of the at- 
tempt), “success, almost certain relief 
and beautifying the patient, celebrity 
acquired by the operator. Why, for ex- 
ample, should not your husband relieve 
poor Hippolyte of the ‘Lion d’Or’? 
Note that he would not fail to tell 
about his cure to all the travellers, 
and then” (Homais lowered his voice 
and looked round him), “who is to 
prevent me from sending a short para- 
graph on the subject to the paper? 
Eh! goodness me! an article gets about; 
it is talked of; it ends by making a 
snowball! And who knows? who 
knows?” 

In fact, Bovary might succeed. Noth- 
ing proved to Emma that he was not 
clever; and what a satisfaction for her 
to have urged him to a step by which 
his reputation and fortune would be in- 
creased! She only wished to lean on 


something more solid than love. 

Charles, urged by the chemist and 
by her, allowed himself to be persuaded. 
He sent to Rouen for Dr. Duval’s vol- 
ume, and every evening, holding his 
head between both hands, plunged inte 
the reading of it. 

While he was studying equinus, varus, 
and valgus, that is to say, katastrephop- 
ody, endostrephopody, and exostrephop- 
ody (or better, the various turnings of 
the foot downwards, inwards, and out- 
wards, with the hypostrephopody and 
anastrephopody), otherwise torsion 
downwards and upwards, Monsieur Ho- 
mais, with all sorts of arguments, was 
exhorting the lad at the inn to submit 
to the operation. 

“You will scarcely feel, probably, a 
slight pain; it is a simple prick, like 
a little blood-letting, less than the ex- 
traction of certain corns.” 

Hippolyte, reflecting, rolled his stupid 
eyes. 

“However,” continued the chemist, “‘it 
doesn’t concern me. It’s for your sake, 
for pure humanity! I should like to 
see you, my friend, rid of your hideous 
deformity, together with that waddling 
of the lumbar regions which, whatever 
you say, must considerably interfere 
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with you in the exercise of your call- 
ing.” 

Then Homais represented to him how 
much jollier and brisker he would feel 
afterwards, and even gave him to under- 
stand that he would be more likely to 
please the women; and the stable-boy 
began to smile heavily. Then he attacked 
him through his vanity :— 

“Aren’t you a man? Hang it! what 
would you have done if you had had 
to go into the army, to go and fight 
beneath the standard? Ah! Hippolyte!” 

And Homais retired, declaring that 
he could not understand this obstinacy, 
this blindness in refusing the benefac- 
tions of science. 

The poor fellow gave way, for it was 
like a conspiracy. Binet, who never in- 
terfered with other people’s business, 
Madame Lefrancois, Artémise, the 
neighbors, even the mayor, Monsieur 
Tuvache—every one persuaded him, lec- 
tured him, shamed him; but what final- 
ly decided him was that it would cost 
him nothing. Bovary even undertook 
to provide the machine for the opera- 
tion. This generosity was an idea of 
Emma’s, and Charles consented to it, 
thinking in his heart of hearts that his 
wife was an angel. 

So, by the advice of the chemist, and 
after three fresh starts, he had a kind 
of box made by the carpenter, with 
the aid of the locksmith, that weighed 
about eight pounds, in which iron, wood, 
sheet-iron, leather, screws, and nuts had 
not been spared. 

But to know which of Hippolyte’s 
tendons to cut, it was necessary first of 
al! to find out what kind of club-foot 
he had. 

He had a foot forming alraost a 
straight line with the leg, which, how- 
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ever, did not prevent it from being 
turned in, so that it was an equinus 
together with something of a varus, or 
else a slight varus with a strong ten- 
dency to equinus. But with this equinus, 
wide in foot like a horse’s hoof, with 
rugose skin, dry tendons, and large toes, 
on which the black nails looked as if 
made of iron, the club-foot ran about 
like a deer from morn till night. He 
was constantly to be seen on the Place, 
jumping around the carts, thrusting his 
limping foot forward. He seemed even 
stronger on that leg than the other. 
By dint of hard service it had acquired, 
as it were, moral qualities of patience 
and of energy; and when he was doing 
some heavy work, he stood on it in 
preference to its fellow. 

Now, as it was an equinus, it was 
necessary to cut the tendo Achillis, and, 
if need were, the anterior tibial muscle 
could be seen to afterwards for getting 
rid of the varus; for the doctor did not 
dare to risk both operations at once; 
he was even trembling already for fear 
of injuring some important region that 
he did not know. 

Neither Ambrose Paré, applying for 
the first time since Celsus, after an 
interval of fifteen centuries, a ligature 
to an artery, nor Dupuytren, about to 
open an abscess in the brain, nor Gen- 
soul when he first took away the superior 
maxilla, had hearts that trembled, hands 
that shook, minds so strained as had 
the doctor when he approached Hippo- 
lyte, his tenotome between his fingers. 
And, as at hospitals, near by on a table 
lay a heap of lint, with waxed thread, 
many bandages—a pyramid of bandages 
—every bandage to be found at the 
chemist’s. It was Monsieur Homais who 
since morning had been organising all 
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these preparations, as much to dazzle 
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“Fanal de Rouen.” He brought it them 


the multitude as to keep up his illusions.» to read. 


Charles pierced the skin; a dry crac- 
kling was heard. The tendon was cut, 
the operation over. Hippolyte could not 
get over his surprise, but bent over 
Bovary’s hands to cover them with 
kisses. 

“Come, be calm,” said the chemist; 
“later you will show your gratitude to 
your benefactor.” 

And he went down to tell the result 
to five or six inquirers who were wait- 
ing in the yard, and who fancied that 
Hippolyte would reappear walking prop- 
erly. Then Charles, having buckled his 
patient into the machine, went home, 
where Emma, all anxiety, awaited him 
at the door. She threw herself on his 
neck; they sat down to table; he ate 
much, and at dessert he even wished 
to take a cup of coffee, a luxury he per- 
mitted himself only on Sundays when 
there was company. 

The evening was charming, full of 
prattle, of dreams together. They talked 
about their future fortune, of the im- 
provements to be made in their house; 
he saw people’s estimation of him grow- 
ing, his comforts increasing, his wife 
always loving him; and she was happy 
to refresh herself with a new senti- 
ment, healthier, better, to feel at last 
some tenderness for this poor fellow 
who adored her. The thought of Ro- 
dolphe for one moment passed through 
her mind, but her eyes turned again 
to Charles; she even noticed with sur- 
prise that he had not bad teeth. 

They were in bed when Monsieur 
Homais, in spite of the servant, sud- 
denly entered the room, holding in his 
hand a sheet of paper just written. It 
was the paragraph he intended for the 


“Read it yourself,” said Bovary. 
He read: 


“Despite the prejudices that still 
cover a part of the face of Europe like 
a net, the light nevertheless begins to 
penetrate our country places. Thus on 
Tuesday our little town of Yonville 
found itself the scene of a surgical 
operation which is at the same time an 
act of loftiest philanthropy. Monsieur 
Bovary, one of our most distinguished 
practitioners: a 


“Oh, that is too much! too much!” 
said Charles choking with emotion. 
“No, no! not at all! What next!” 
ak Performed an operation on a 
club-footed man.’ I have not used the 
scientific term, because you know in a 
newspaper every one would not perhaps 
understand. The masses must e 
“No doubt,” said Bovary; “go on!” 
“T proceed,” said the chemist. “ ‘Mon- 
sieur Bovary, one of our most distin- 
guished practitioners, performed an op- 
eration on a club-footed man called 
Hippolyte Tautain, stable-man for the 
last twenty-five years at the hotel of 
the “Lion d’Or,” kept by Widow Le- 
francois, at the Place d’Armes. The 
novelty of the attempt, and the interest 
incident to the subject, had attracted 
such a concourse of persons that there 
was a veritable obstruction on the 
threshold of the establishment. The op- 
eration, moreover, was performed as if 
by magic, and barely a few drops of 
blood appeared on the skin, as if to 
show that the rebellious tendon had 
at last given way beneath the efforts 
of art. The patient, strangely enough— 
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we affirm it as an eye-witness—com- 
plained of no pain. His condition up to 
the present time leaves nothing to be 
desired. Everything tends to show that 
his convalescence will be brief; and who 
knows whether, at our next village fes- 
tivity, we shall not see our good Hip- 
polyte figuring in the bacchic dance in 
the midst of a chorus of joyous boon- 
companions, and thus proving to all 
eyes by his verve and his capers his 
complete cure? Honor, then, to the gen- 
erous savants! Honor to those inde- 
fatigable spirits who consecrate their 
vigils to the amelioration or to the al- 
leviation of their kind! Honor, thrice 
honor! Is it not time to cry that the 
blind shall see, the deaf hear, the lame 
walk? But that which fanaticism former- 
ly promised to its elect, science now 
accomplishes for all men. We shall keep 
our readers informed as to the succes- 
sive phases of this remarkable cure.’ ” 


This did not prevent Mére Lefran- 
cois from coming five days after, scared, 
and crying out— 

“Help! he is dying! I am going 
crazy!” 

Charles rushed to the “Lion d’Or,” 
and the chemist, who caught sight of 
him passing along the Place hatless, 
abandoned his shop. He appeared him- 
self breathless, red, anxious, and asking 
every one who was going up the stairs— 

“Why, what’s the matter with our 
interesting strephopode?” 

The strephopode was writhing in hid- 
eous convulsions, so that the machine 
in which his leg was enclosed was 
knocked against the wall enough to 
break it. 

With many precautions, in order not 
to disturb the position of the limb, the 
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box was removed, and an awful sight 
presented itself. The outlines of the 
foot disappeared in such a swelling that 
the entire skin seemed about to burst, 
and it was covered with ecchymosis, 
caused by the famous machine. Hippo- 
lyte had already complained of suffer- 
ing from it. No attention had been paid 
to him; they had to acknowledge that 
he had not been altogether wrong, and 
he was freed for a few hours. But 
hardly had the cedema gone down to 
some extent, than the two savants 
thought fit to put back the limb in the 
apparatus, strapping it tighter to hasten 
matters. At last, three days after, Hip- 
polyte being unable to endure it any 
longer, they once more removed the 
machine, and were much surprised at 
the result they saw. The livid tumefac- 
tion spread over the leg, with blisters 
here and there, whence oozed a black 
liquid. Matters were taking a serious 
turn. Hippolyte began to worry himself, 
and Mére Lefrancois had him installed 
in the little room near the kitchen, so 
that he might at least have some dis- 
traction. 

But the tax-collector, who dined there 
every day, complained bitterly of such 
companionship. Then Hippolyte was re- 
moved to the billiard-room. He lay 
there moaning under his heavy cover- 
ings, pale, with long beard, sunken eyes, 
and from time to time turning his per- 
spiring head on the dirty pillow, where 
the flies alighted. Madame Bovary went 
to see him. She brought him linen for 
his poultices; she comforted and en- 
couraged him. Besides, he did not want 
for company, especially on market-days, 
when the peasants were knocking about 
the billiard-balls round him, fenced with 
the cues, smoked, drank, sang, and 
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brawled. \ 

“How are youe” they said, clapping 
him on the shoulder. “Ah! you’re not 
up to much, it seems, but it’s your own 
fault. You should do this! do that!” 
And then they told him stories of people 
who had all been cured by other rem- 
edies than his. Then by way of conso- 
lation they added: — 

“You give way too much! Get up! 
You coddle yourself like a king! All 
the same, old chap, you don’t smell 
nice!” 

Gangrene, in fact, was spreading more 
and more. Bovary himself turned sick 
at it. He came every hour, every mo- 
ment. Hippolyte looked at him with eyes 
full of terror, sobbing— 

“When shall I get well? Oh, save me! 
How unfortunate I am! how unfor- 
tunate I am!” 

And the doctor left, always recom- 
mending him to diet himself. 

“Don’t listen to him, my lad,” said 
Mére Lefrancois. “Haven’t they tor- 
tured you enough already? You'll grow 
still weaker. Here! swallow this.” 

And she gave him some good beef-tea, 
a slice of mutton, a piece of bacon, and 
sometimes small glasses of brandy, that 
he had not the strength to put to his 
lips. 

Abbé Bournisien, hearing that he was 
growing worse, asked to see him. He 
began by pitying his sufferings, declar- 
ing at the same time that he ought to 
rejoice at them since it was the will 
of the Lord, and take advantage of the 
occasion to reconcile himself to Heaven. 

“For,” said the ecclesiastic in a pa- 
ternal tone, “you rather neglected your 
duties; you were rarely seen at divine 
worship. How many years is it since 
you approached the holy table? I un- 
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derstand that your work, that the whirl 
of the world may have kept you from 
care for your salvation. But now is the 
time to reflect. Yet don’t despair. I 
have known great sinners, who, about 
to appear before God (you are not yet 
at this point, I know), had implored His 
mercy, and who certainly died in the 
best frame of mind. Let us hope that, 
like them, you will set us a good ex- 
ample. Thus, as a precaution, what is 
to prevent you from saying morning 
and evening a ‘Hail Mary, full of grace,’ 
and ‘Our Father which art in heaven’? 
Yes, do that, for my sake, to oblige me. 
That won’t cost you anything. Will 
you promise me?” 

The poor devil promised. The curé 
came back day after day. He chatted 
with the landlady, and even told anec- 
dotes interspersed with jokes and puns 
that Hippolyte did not understand. 
Then, as soon as he could, he fell back 
upon matters of religion, putting on an 
appropriate expression of face. 

His zeal seemed successful, for the 
club-foot soon manifested a desire to 
go on a pilgrimage to Bon-Secours if 
he were cured; to which Monsieur 
Bournisien replied that he saw no ob- 
jection; two precautions were better 
than one; it was no risk. 

The chemist was indignant at what 
he called the manceuvres of the priest; 
they were prejudicial, he said, to Hippo- 
lyte’s convalescence, and he kept re- 
peating to Madame Lefrangois, “Leave 
him alone! leave him alone! You per- 
turb his morals with your mysticism.” 

But the good woman would no longer 
listen to him; he was the cause of it 
all. From a spirit of contradiction she 
hung up near the bedside of the patient 
a basin filled with holy-water and a 
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branch of box. 

Religion, however, seemed no more 
able to succour him than surgery, and 
the invincible gangrene still spread from 
the extremities towards the stomach. 
It was all very well to vary the potions 
and change the poultices; the muscles 
each day rotted more and more; and 
at last Charles replied by an affirmative 
nod of the head when Mére Lefrancois 
asked him if she could not, as a forlorn 
hope, send for Monsieur Canivet of 
Neufchatel, who was a celebrity. 

A doctor of medicine, fifty years of 
age, enjoying a good position and self- 
possessed, Charles’s colleague did not 
refrain from laughing disdainfullly when 
he had uncovered the leg, mortified to 
the knee. Then having flatly declared 
that it must be amputated, he went off 
to the chemist’s to rail at the asses who 
could have reduced a poor man to such 
a state. Shaking Monsieur Homais by 
the button of his coat, he shouted out in 
the shop: 

“These are the inventions of Paris! 
These are the ideas of those gentry of 
the capital! It is like strabismus, chloro- 
form, lithotrity, a heap of monstrosities 
that the Government ought to prohibit. 
But they want to do the clever, and 
they cram you with remedies with- 
out troubling about the consequences. 
We are not so clever, not we! We are 
not savants, coxcombs, fops! We are 
practitioners; we cure people, and we 
should not dream of operating on any 
one who is in perfect health. Straighten 
club-feet! As if one could straighten 
club-feet! It is as if one wished, for 
example, to make a hunchback 
straight!” 

Homais suffered as he listened to this 
discourse, and he concealed his discom- 
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fort beneath a courtier’s smile; for he 
needed to humour Monsieur Canivet, 
whose prescriptions sometimes came as 
far as Yonville. So he did not take up 
the defense of Bovary; he did not 
even make a single remark, and, re- 
nouncing his principles, he sacrificed 
his dignity to the more serious interests 
of his business. 

This amputation of the thigh by Doc- 
tor Canivet was a great event in the 
village. On that day all the inhabitants 
got up earlier, and the Grande Rue, 
although full of people, had something 
lugubrious about it, as if an execution 
had been expected. At the grocer’s they 
discussed Hippolyte’s illness; the shops 
did no business, and Madame Tuvache, 
the mayor’s wife, did not stir from her 
window, such was her impatience to see 
the operator arrive. 

He came in his gig, which he drove 
himself. But the springs of the right 
side having at length given way be- 
neath the weight of his corpulence, it 
happened that the carriage as it rolled 
along leaned over a little and on the 
other cushion near him could be seen 
a large box covered in red sheep-leather, 
whose three brass clasps shone grandly. 

After he had entered like a whirlwind 
the porch of the “Lion d’Or,” the doc- 
tor, shouting very loud, ordered them to 
unharness his horse. Then he went into 
the stable to see that was eating his 
oats all right; for on arriving at a pa- 
tient’s he first of all looked after his 
mare and his gig. People even said 
about this: 

“Ah! Monsieur Canivet’s a charac- 
ter!” 

And he was the most esteemed for 
this imperturbable coolness. The uni- 
verse to the last man might have died, 
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and he would not have missed the small: 
est of his habits. 

Homais presented himself. 

“T count on you,” said the doctor. 
“Are we ready? Come along!” 

But the chemist, turning red, con- 
fessed that he was too sensitive to as- 
sist at such an operation. 

“When one is a simple spectator,” 
he said, “the imagination, you know, 
is impressed. And then I have such a 
nervous system!” 

“Pshaw!” interrupted Canivet; “on 
the contrary, you seem to me inclined 
to apoplexy. Besides, that doesn’t aston- 
ish me, for you chemist fellows are 
always poking about your kitchens, 
which must end by spoiling your con- 
stitutions. Now just look at me. I get 
up every day at four o’clock; I shave 
with cold water (and am never cold). 
I don’t wear flannels, and I never catch 
cold; my carcass is good enough! I 
live now in one way, now in another, 
like a philosopher, taking pot-luck; that 
is why I am not squeamish like you, 
and it is as indifferent to me to carve 
a Christian as the first fowl that turns 
up. Then, perhaps, you will say, habit! 
habit!” 

Then, without any consideration for 
Hippolyte, who was sweating with agony 
between his sheets, these gentlemen en- 
tered into a conversation, in which the 
chemist compared the cooiness of a 
surgeon to that of a general; and this 
comparison was pleasing to Canivet, 
who launched out on the exigencies of 
his art. He looked upon it as a sacred 
office, although the ordinary practition- 
ers dishonoured it. At last, coming back 
to the patient, he examined the band- 
ages brought by Homais, the same that 
had appeared for the club-foot, and 
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asked for some one to hold the limb 
for him. Lestiboudois was sent for, and 
Monsieur Canivet having turned up his 
sleeves, passed into the billiard-room, 
while the chemist stayed with Artémise 
and the landlady, both whiter than their 
aprons, and with ears strained towards 
the door. 

Bovary during this time did not dare 
to stir from his house. He kept down- 
stairs in the sitting-room by the side 
of the fireless chimney, his chin on 
his breast, his hands clasped, his eyes 
staring. “What a mishap!” he thought, 
“what a mishap!” Perhaps, after all, 
he had made some slip. He thought it 
over, but could hit upon nothing. But 
the most famous surgeons also made 
mistakes: and that is what no one 
would ever believe! People, on the con- 
trary, would laugh, jeer! It would 
spread as far as Forges, as Neufchatel, 
as Rouen, everywhere! Who could say 
if his colleagues would not write against 
him. Polemics would ensue; he would 
have to answer in the papers. Hippolyte 
might even prosecute him. He saw him- 
self dishonored, ruined, lost; and his 
imagination, assailed by a world of 
hypotheses, tossed amongst them like 
an empty cask borne by the sea and 
floating upon the waves. 

Emma, opposite, watched him; she 
did not share his humiliation; she felt 
another—that of having supposed such 
a man was worth anything. As if twenty 
times already she had not sufficiently 
perceived his mediocrity. 

Charles was walking up and down the 
room; his boots creaked on the floor. 

“Sit down,” she said; “you fidget 
me.” 

He sat down again. 

How was it that she—she, who was 
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so intelligent—could have allowed her- 
self to be deceived again? and through 
what deplorable madness had she thus 
ruined her life by continual sacrifices? 
She recalled all her instincts of luxury, 
all the privations of her soul, the sordid- 
ness of marriage, of the household, her 
dream sinking into the mire like wound- 
ed swallows; all that she had longed 
for, all that she had denied herself, 
all that she might have had! And for 
what? for what? 

In the midst of the silence that hung 
over the village a heart-rending cry rose 
on the air. Bovary turned white to 
fainting. She knit her brows with a 
nervous gesture, then went on. And it 
was for him, for this creature, for this 
man, who understood nothing, who felt 
nothing! For he was there quite quiet, 
not even suspecting that the ridicule 
of his name would henceforth sully 
hers as well as his. She had made efforts 
to love him, and she had repented with 
tears for having yielded to another! 

“But it was perhaps a valgus!” sud- 
denly exclaimed Bovary, who was medi- 
tating. 

At the unexpected shock of this 
phrase falling on her thought like a 
leaden bullet on a silver plate, Emma, 
shuddering, raised her head in order 
to find out what he meant to say; and 
they looked one at the other in silence, 
almost amazed to see each other, so far 
sundered were they by their inner 
thoughts. Charles gazed at her with the 
dull look of a drunken man, while he 
listened motionless to the last cries of 
the sufferer, that followed each other 
in long-drawn modulations, broken by 
sharp spasms like the far-off howling 
of some beast being slaughtered. Emma 
bit her wan lips, and rolling between her 
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fingers a piece of coral that she had 
broken, fixed on Charles the burning 
glance of her eyes like two arrows of 
fire about to dart forth. Everything in 
him irritated her now; his face, his 
dress, what he did not say, his whole 
person, his existence, in fine. She re- 
pented of her past virtue as of a crime, 
and what still remained of it crumbled 
away beneath the furious blows of her 
pride. She revelled in all the evil ironies 
of triumphant adultery. The memory of 
her lover came back to her with dazzling 
attractions; she threw her whole soul 
into it, borne away towards this image 
with a fresh enthusiasm; and Charles 
seemed to her as much removed from 
her life, as absent for ever, as impos- 
sible and annihilated, as if he had been 
about to die and were passing under 
her eyes. 

There was a sound of steps on the 
pavement. Charles looked up, and 
through the lowered blinds he saw at 
the corner of the market in the broad 
sunshine Dr. Canivet, who was wiping 
his brow with his handkerchief. Ho- 
mais, behind him, was carrying a large 
red box in his hand, and both were go- 
ing towards the chemist’s. 

Then with a feeling of sudden tender- 
ness and discouragement Charles turned 
to his wife saying to her: 

“Oh, kiss me, my own!” 

“Leave me!” she said, red with anger. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, 
stupefied. “Be calm; compose yourself. 
You know well enough that I love you. 
Come!” 

“Enough!” she cried with a terrible 
look. 

And escaping from the room, Emma 
closed the door so violently that the 
barometer fell from the wall and 
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smashed on the floor. 
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When Rodolphe came to the garden 


Charles sank back into his arm-chair \ that evening, he found his mistress wait- 


overwhelmed, trying to discover what 
could be wrong with her, fancying some 
nervous illness, weeping, and vaguely 
feeling something fatal and incompre~ 
hensible whirling round him. 


ing for him at the foot of the steps 
on the lowest stair. They threw their 
arms round one another, and all their 
rancour melted like snow beneath the 
warmth of that kiss. 


CHAPTER XII 


PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT 


Tuey began to love one another 
again. Often, even in the middle of the 
day, Emma suddenly wrote to him, then 
from the window made a sign to Justin, 
who, taking his apron off, quickly ran 
to La Huchette. Rodolphe would come; 
she had sent for him to tell him that 
she was bored; that her husband was 
odious, her life frightful. 

“But what can I do?” he cried one 
day impatiently. 

“Ah! if you would— 

She was sitting on the floor between 
his knees, her hair loose, her look lost. 

“Why, what?” said Rodolphe. 

She sighed. 

“We would go and live elsewhere— 
somewhere!” 

“You are really mad!” he said laugh- 
ing. “How could that be possible?” 

She returned to the subject; he pre- 
tended not to understand, and turned 
the conversation. 

What he did not understand was all 
this worry about so simple an affair 
as love. She had a motive, a reason, 
and, as it were, a pendant to her affec- 
tion. 

Her tenderness, in fact, grew each 


day with her repulsion to her husband. 
The more she gave up herself to the 
one, the more she loathed the other. 
Never had Charles seemed to her so 
disagreeable, to have such stodgy fin- 
gers, such vulgar ways, to be so dull 
as when they found themselves to- 
gether after her meeting with Rodolphe. 
Then, while playing the spouse and 
virtue, she was burning at the thought 
of that head whose black hair fell in 
a curl over the sunburnt brow, of that 
form at once so strong and elegant, 
of that man, in a word, who had such 
experience in his reasoning, such pas- 
sion in his desires. It was for him that 
she filed her nails with the care of a 
chaser, and that there was never enough 
cold-cream for her skin, nor of patch- 
ouli for her handkerchiefs. She loaded 
herself with bracelets, rings, and neck- 
laces. When he was coming she filed 
the two large blue glass vases with 
roses, and prepared her room and her 
person like a courtesan expecting a 
prince. The servant had to be constantly 
washing linen, and all day Félicité did 
not stir from the kitchen, where little 
Justin, who often kept her company, 
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watched her at work. 

With his elbows on the long board 
on which she was ironing, he greedily 
watched all these women’s clothes spread 
out about him, the dimity petticoats, 
the fichus, the collars, and the drawers 
with running strings, wide at the hips 
and growing narrower below. 

“What is that for?” asked the young 
fellow, passing his hand over the crino- 
line or the hooks and eyes. 

“Why, haven’t you ever seen any- 
thing?” Félicité answered laughing. “As 
if your mistress, Madame Homais, 
didn’t wear the same.” 

“Oh, I daresay! Madame Homais!” 
And he added with a meditative air, 
“As if she were a lady like madame!” 

But Félicité grew impatient of see- 
ing him hanging round her. She was 
six years older than he, and Théodore, 
Monsieur Guillaumin’s servant, was be~ 
ginning to pay court to her. 

“Let me alone,” she said, moving 
her pot of starch. “You’d better be 
off and pound almonds; you are always 
dangling about women. Before you med- 
dle with such things, bad boy, wait till 
you’ve got a beard to your chin.” 

“Oh, don’t be cross! I’ll go and clean 
her boots.” 

And he at once took down from the 
shelf Emma’s boots, all coated with 
mud, the mud of the rendezvous, that 
crumbled into powder beneath his fin- 
gers, and that he watched as it gently 
rose in a ray of sunlight. 

“How afraid you are of spoiling 
them!” said the servant, who wasn’t 
so particular when she cleaned them 
herself, because as soon as the stuff 
of the boots was no longer fresh ma- 
dame handed them over to her. 

Emma had many shoes in her closet 
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that she wore out one after the other, 
without Charles allowing himself the 
slightest observation. So also he dis- 
bursed three hundred francs for a 
wooden leg that she thought proper to 
make a present of to Hippolyte. Its 
top was covered with cork, and it had 
spring joints, a complicated mechanism, 
covered over by black trousers ending 
in a patent-leather boot. But Hippolyte, 
not daring to use such a handsome leg 
every day, begged Madame Bovary to 
get him another more convenient one. 
The doctor, of course, had again to de- 
fray the expense of this purchase. 

So little by little the stable-man took 
up his work again. One saw him running 
about the village as before, and when 
Charles heard from afar the sharp noise 
of the wooden leg, he at once went in 
another direction. 

It was Monsieur Lheureux, the shop- 
keeper, who had undertaken the order; 
this provided him with an excuse for 
visiting Emma. He chatted with her 
about the new goods from Paris, about 
a thousand feminine trifles, made him- 
self very obliging, and never asked for 
his money. Emma yielded to this lazy 
mode of satisfying all her caprices. 
Thus she wanted to have a very hand- 
some riding-whip that was at an um- 
brella-maker’s at Rouen, to give to Ro- 
dolphe. The week after Monsieur Lheu- 
reux placed it on her table. 

But the next day he called on her 
with a bill for two hundred and seventy 
francs, not counting the centimes. Em- 
ma was much embarrassed; all the 
drawers of the writing-table were 
empty; they owed over a fortnight’s 
wages to Lestiboudois, two quarters to 
the servant, for any quantity of other 
things, and Bovary was impatiently ex- 
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pecting Monsieur Derozeray’s account, 


which he was in the habit of paying ’ 


him every year about midsummer. 

She succeeded at first in putting off 
Lheureux. At last he lost patience; he 
was being sued; his capital was out, 
and unless he got some in he should 
be forced to take back all the goods 
she had received. 

“Oh, very well, take them!” said 
Emma. 

“TI was only joking,” he replied; “the 
only thing I regret is the whip. My 
word! J’ll ask monsieur to return it to 
me.” 

“No, no!” she said. 

“Ah! I’ve got you!” thought Lheu- 
"oux: 

And, certain of his discovery, he went 
out repeating to himself in an under- 
tone, and with his usual low whistle. 

“Good! we shall see! we shall see!” 

She was thinking how to get out of 
this when the servant coming in put 
on the mantelpiece a small roll of blue 
paper “from Monsieur Derozerays.” 
Emma pounced upon it and opened it. 
It contained fifteen napoleons; it was 
the account. She heard Charles on the 
stairs; threw the gold to the back of 
her drawer, and took out the key. 

Three days after Lheureux reap- 
peared. 

“T have an arrangement to suggest to 
you,” he said. “If, instead of the sum 
agreed on, you would take——” 

“Here it is,” she said, placing four- 
teen napoleons in his hand. 

The tradesman was astounded. Then, 
to conceal his disappointment, he was 
profuse in apologies and proffers of 
service, all of which Emma declined; 
then she remained a few moments fin- 
gering in the pocket of her apron the 
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two five-franc pieces that he had given 
her in change. She promised herself she 
would economise in order to pay back 
later on. “Pshaw!” she thought, “he 
won’t think about it again.” 


Besides the riding-whip with its silver- 
gilt handle, Rodolphe had received a 
seal with the motto Amor nel cor; 
furthermore, a scarf for a muffler, and, 
finally, a cigar-case exactly like the 
Viscount’s, that Charles had formerly 
picked up in the road, and that Emma 
had kept. These presents, however, 
humiliated him; he refused several; 
she insisted, and he ended by obeying, 
thinking her tyrannical and over-exact- 
ing. 
Then she had strange ideas. 

“When midnight strikes,” she said, 
“you must think of me.” 

And if he confessed that he had not 
thought of her, there were floods of 
reproaches that always ended with the 
eternal question: 

“Do you love me?” 

“Why, of course I love you,” he an- 
swered. 

“A great deal?” 

“Certainly!” 

“You haven’t loved any others?” 

“Did you think you’d got a virgin?” 
he exclaimed laughing. 

Emma wept, and he tried to console 
her, adorning his protestations with 
puns. 

“Oh,” she went on, “I love you! I 
love you so that I could not live with- 
out you, do you see? There are times 
when I long to see you again, when 
I am torn by all the anger of love. 
I ask myself, where is he? Perhaps he 
is talking to other women. They smile 
upon him; he approaches. Oh no! no 
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one else pleases you. There are some 
more beautiful, but I love you best. 
I know how to love best. I am your 
servant, your concubine! You are my 
king, my idol! You are good, you are 
beautiful, you are clever, you are 
strong!” 

He had so often heard these things 
said that they did not strike him as 
original. Emma was like all his mis- 
tresses; and the charm of novelty, grad- 
ually falling away like a garment, laid 
bare the eternal monotony of passion, 
that has always the same forms and 
the same language. He did not dis- 
tinguish, this man of so much experi- 
ence, the difference of sentiment be- 
neath the sameness of expression. Be- 
cause lips libertine and venal had mur- 
mured such words to him, he believed 
but little in the candour of hers; ex- 
aggerated speeches hiding mediocre af- 
fections must be discounted; as if the 
fulness of the soul did not sometimes 
overflow in the emptiest metaphors, 
since no one ‘ am ever give the exact 
measure of hi, needs, nor of his con- 
ceptions, nor of his sorrows; and since 
human speech is like a cracked tin 
kettle, on which we hammer out tunes 
to make beurs dance when we long to 
move the stars. 

But with that superior critical judg- 
ment that belongs to him, who, in no 
matter what circumstance, holds back, 
Rodolphe saw other delights to be got 
out of this love. He thought all mod- 
esty in the way. He treated her quite 
sans facon. He made of her something 
supple and corrupt. Hers was an idiotic 
sort of attachment, full of admiration 
for him, of voluptuousness for her, a 
beatitude that benumbed her; her soul 
sank into this lIrunkenness, shrivelled 
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up, drowned in it, like Clarence in his 
butt of Malmsey. 

By the mere effect of her love Ma- 
dame Bovary’s manners changed. Her 
looks grew bolder, her speech more 
free; she even committed the impropri- 
ety of walking out with Monsieur Ro- 
dolphe, a cigarette in her mouth, “as 
if to defy people.” At last those who 
still doubted doubted no longer when 
one day they saw her getting out of 
the ‘Hirondelle” her waist squeezed 
into a waistcoat like a man and Madame 
Bovary senior, who, after a fearful 
scene with her husband, had taken 
jrefuge at her son’s, was not the least 
scandalised of the women-folk. Many 
other things displeased her. First, 
Charles had not attended to her advice 
about the forbidding of novels; then 
the “ways of the house” annoyed her; 
she allowed herself to make some re- 
marks, and there were quarrels, espe- 
cially one on account of Félicité. 

Madame Bovary senior, the evening 
before, passing along the passage, had 
surprised her in company of a man— 
a man with a brown collar, about forty 
years old, who, at the sound of her step, 
had quickly escaped through the kitchen. 
Then Emma began to laugh, but the 
good lady grew angry, declaring that 
unless morals were to be laughed at 
one ought to look after those of one’s 
servants. 

“Where were you brought up?” 
asked the daughter-in-law, with so im- 
pertinent a look that Madame Bovary 
asked her if she were not perhaps de- 
fending her own case. 

“Leave the room!” said the young 
woman, springing up with a bound. 

“Emma! Mamma!” cried Charles, 
trying to reconcile them. 
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But both had fled in their exaspera- . 


tion. Emma was stamping her feet as 
she repeated— 

“Oh! what manners! What a peas- 
ant!” 

He ran to his mother; she was be- 
side herself. She stammered: 

“She is an insolent, giddy-headed 
thing, or perhaps worse!” 

And she was for leaving at once if 
the other did not apologize. 

So Charles went back again to his 
wife and implored her to give way; 
he knelt to her; she ended by saying— 

“Very well! I'll go to her.” 

And in fact she held out her hand 
to her mother-in-law with the dignity 
of a marchioness as she said: 

“Excuse me, madame.” 

Then having gone up again to her 
room, she threw herself flat on her bed 
and cried there like a child, her face 
buried in the pillow. 

She and Rodolphe had agreed that 
in the event of anything extraordinary 
occurring, she should fasten a small 
piece of white paper to the blind, so 
that if by chance he happened to be 
in Yonville, he could hurry to the lane 
behind the house. Emma made the sig- 
nal; she had been waiting three-quar- 
ters of an hour when she suddenly 
caught sight of Rodolphe at the corner 
of the market. She felt tempted to 
open the window and call him, but he 
had already disappeared. She fell back 
in despair. 

Soon, however, it seemed to her that 
some one was walking on the pave- 
ment. It was he, no doubt. She went 
downstairs, crossed the yard. He was 
there outside. She threw herself into 
his arms. 

“Do take care!” he said. 
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“Ah! if you knew!” she replied. 

And she began telling him everything, 
hurriedly, disjointedly, exaggerating the 
facts, inventing many, and so prodigal 
of parentheses that he understood noth- 
ing of it. 

“Come, my poor angel, courage! Be 
comforted! be patient!” 

“But I have been patient; I have 
suffered for four years. A love like ours 
ought to show itself in the face of 
heaven. They torture me! I can’t bear 
it no longer! Save me!” 

She clung to Rodolphe. Her eyes, full 
of tears, flashed like flames beneath a 
wave; her breast heaved; he had never 
loved her so much, so that he lost his 
head and said: 

“What is it? What do you wish?” 

“Take me away,” she cried, “carry 
me off! Oh, I entreat you!” 

And she threw herself upon his 
mouth, as if to seize there the unex- 
pected consent it breathed forth in a 
kiss. 

“But 

“What?” 

“Your little girl!” 

She reflected a few moments, then 
replied— 

“We will take her! 
helped!” 

“What a woman!” he said to him- 
self, watching her as she went. For she 
had run into the garden. Some one was 
calling her. 

On the followings days Madame Bo- 
vary senior was much surprised at the 
change in her daughter-in-law. Emma, 
in fact, was showing herself more docile, 
and even carried her deference so far 
as to ask for a recipe for pickling 
gherkins. 

Was it the better to deceive them 


”” Rodolphe resumed. 


Tt can’t be 
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both? Or did she wish by a sort of 
voluptuous stoicism to feel the more 
profoundly the bitterness of the things 
she was about to leave? 

But she paid no heed to them; on 
the contrary, she lived as if lost in 
the anticipated delight of her coming 
happiness. It was an eternal subject for 
conversation with Rodolphe. She leant 
on his shoulder murmuring— 

“Ah! when we are in the mail-coach! 
Do you think about it? Can it be? It 
seems to me that the moment I feel 
the carriage start, it will be as if we 
were rising in a balloon, as if we were 
setting out for the clouds. Do you know 
that I count the hours? And you?” 

Never had Madame Bovary been so 
beautiful as at this period; she had 
that indefinable beauty that results from 
joy, from enthusiasm, from success, and 
that is only the harmony of tempera- 
ment with circumstances. Her desires, 
her sorrows, the experience of pleasure, 
and her ever-young illusions, that had, 
as soil and rain and winds and the 
sun make flowers grow, gradually de- 
veloped her, and she at length blos- 
somed forth in all the plenitude of her 
nature. Her eyelids seemed chiselled 
expressly for her long amorous looks 
in which the pupil disappeared, while 
a strong inspiration expanded her deli- 
cate nostrils and raised the fleshy cor- 
ner of her lips, shaded in the light 
by a little black down. One would have 
thought that an artist apt in conception 
had arranged the curls of hair upon 
her neck; they fell in a thick mass, 
negligently, and with the changing 
chances of their adultery, that unbound 
them every day. Her voice now took 
more mellow inflections, her figure also; 
something subtle and penetrating es- 
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caped even from the folds of her gown 
and from the line of her foot. Charles, 
as when they were first married, thought 
her delicious and quite irresistible. 
When he came home in the middle of 
the night, he did not dare to wake her. 
The porcelain night-light threw a round 
trembling gleam upon the ceiling, and 
the drawn curtains of the little cot 
formed, as it were, a white hut stand- 
ing out in the shade, and by the bedside 
Charles looked at them. He seemed to 
hear the light breathing of his child. She 
would grow big now; every season would 
bring rapid progress. He already saw 
her coming from school as the day 
drew in, laughing, with ink-stains on her 
jacket, and carryingsher basket on her 
arm. Then she would have to be sent 
to a boarding-school; that would cost 
much; how was it to be done? Then 
he reflected. He thought of hiring a 
small farm in the neighborhood, that 
he would superintend every morning on 
his way to his patients. He would save 
up what he brought in; he would put 
it in the savings-bank. Then he would 
buy shares somewhere, no matter where; 
besides, his practice would increase; he 
counted upon that, for he wanted Berthe 
to be well-educated, to be accomplished, 
to learn to play the piano. Ah! how 
pretty she would be later on when 
she was fifteen, when, resembling her 
mother, she would, like her, wear large 
straw hats in the summer-time; from a 
distance they would be taken for two 
sisters. He pictured her to himself work- 
ing in the evening by their side beneath 
the light of the lamp; she would em- 
broider him slippers; she would look 
after the house; she would fill all the 
home with her charm and her gaiety. At 
last, they would think of her marriage; 
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they would find her some good young 
fellow with a steady business; he would 
make her happy; this would last for 
ever. 

Emma was not asleep; she pretended 
to be; and while he dozed off by her 
side she awakened to other dreams. 

To the gallop of four horses she was 
carried away for a week towards a new 
land, whence they would return no 
more. They went on and on, their arms 
entwined, without a word. Often from 
the top of a mountain there suddenly 
glimpsed some splendid city with domes, 
and bridges, and ships, forests of citron 
trees, and cathedrals of white marble, 
on whose pointed steeples were storks’ 
nests. They went at a walking-pace be- 
cause of the great flag-stones, and on 
the ground there were bouquets of flow- 
ers, offered you by women dressed in 
red bodices. They heard the chiming of 
bells, the neighing of mules, together 
with the murmur of guitars and the 
noise of fountains, whose rising spray 
refreshed heaps of fruit arranged like 
a pyramid at the foot of pale statues 
that smiled beneath playing waters. And 
then, one night they came to a fishing 
village, where brown nets were drying 
in the wind along the cliffs and in front 
of the huts. It was there that they 
would stay; they would live in a low, 
flat-roofed house, shaded by a palm- 
tree, in the heart of a gulf, by the 
sea. They would row in gondolas, swing 
in hammocks, and their existence would 
be easy and large as their silk gowns, 
warm and star-spangled as the nights 
they would contemplate. However, in 
the immensity of this future that she 
conjured up, nothing special stood forth; 
the days, all magnificent, resembled each 
other like waves; and it swayed in the 
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horizon, infinite, harmonized, azure, and 
bathed in sunshine. But the child began 
to cough in her cot or Bovary snored 


“more loudly, and Emma did not fall 


asleep till morning, when the dawn whit- 
ened the window, and when little Jus- 
tin was already in the square taking 
down the shutters of the chemist’s shop. 

She had sent for Monsieur Lheureux, 
and had said to him— 

“T want a cloak—a large lined cloak 
with a deep collar.” 

“You are going on a journey?” he 
asked. 

“No; but—never mind. I may count 
on you, may I not, and quickly?” 

He bowed. 

“Besides, I shall want,” she went on, 
“a trunk—not too heavy—handy.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. About three 
feet by a foot and a half, as they are 
being made just now.” 

“And a travelling bag.” 

“Decidedly,” thought 
“there’s a row on here.” 

“And,” said Madame Bovary, taking 
her watch from her belt, “take this; 
you can pay yourself out of it.” 

But the tradesman cried out that she 
was wrong; they knew one another; did 
he doubt her? What childishness! 

She insisted, however, on his taking 
at least the chain, and Lheureux had 
already put it in his pocket and was 
going, when she called him back. 

“You will leave everything at your 
place. As to the cloak”—she seemed to 
be reflecting—‘“do not bring it either; 
‘ou can give me the maker’s address, 
and tell him to have it ready for me.” 

It was the next month that they were 
to run away. She was to leave Yon- 
ville as if she was going on some busi- 
ness to Rouen. Rodolphe would have 
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book the seats, procured the pass- 
ports, and even have written to Paris 
in order to have the whole mail-coach 
reserved for them as far as Marseilles, 
where they would buy a carriage, and 
go on thence without stopping to Genoa. 
She would take care to send her luggage 
to Lheureux’s where it would be taken 
direct to the “Hirondelle,” so that no 
one would have any suspicion. And in 
all this there never was any allusion to 
the child. Rodolphe avoided speaking 
of her; perhaps he no longer thought 
about it. 

He wished to have two more weeks 
before him to arrange some affairs; 
then at the end of a week he wanted 
two more; then he said he was ill; 
next he went on a journey. The month 
of August passed, and, after all these 
delays, they decided that it was to be 
irrevocably fixed for the 4th September 
—a Monday. 

At length the Saturday before ar- 
Tived. 

Rodolphe came in the evening earlier 
than usual. 

“Everything is ready?” she asked 
him. 

“Ves,” 

Then they walked round a garden- 
bed, and went to sit down near the 
terrace on the curb-stone of the wall. 

“You are sad,” said Emma. 

“No; why?” 

And yet he looked at her strangely 
in a tender fashion. 

“Ts it because you are going away?” 
she went on; “because you are leaving 
what is dear to you—your life? Ah! 
I understand. I have nothing in the 
world! You are all to me; so shall I 
be to you. I will be your people, your 
country; I will tend, I will love you!” 
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“How sweet you are!” he said, seiz- 
ing her in his arms. 

“Really!” she said with a voluptuous 
laugh. “Do you love me? Swear it 
then!” 

“Do I love you—love you? I adore 
you, my love!” 

The moon, full and purple-colored, 
was rising right out of the earth at 
the end of the meadow. She rose quick- 
ly between the branches of the poplars, 
that hid her here and there like a black 
curtain pierced with holes. Then she ap- 
peared dazzling with whiteness in the 
empty heavens that she lit up, and now 
sailing more slowly along, let fall upon 
the river a great stain that broke up 
into an infinity of stars; and the silver 
sheen seemed to writhe through the 
very depths like a headless serpent cov- 
ered with luminous scales; it also re- 
sembled some monster candelabra all 
along which sparkled drops of diamonds 
running together. The soft night was 
about them; masses of shadow filled the 
branches. Emma, her eyes half-closed, 
breathed in with deep sighs the fresh 
wind that was blowing. They did not 
speak, lost as they were in the rush 
of their reverie. The tenderness of the 
old days came back to their hearts, 
full and silent as the flowing river, with 
the softness of the perfume of the 
syringas, and threw across their mem- 
ories shadows more immense and more 
sombre than those of the still willows 
that lengthened out over the grass. 
Often some night-animal, hedgehog or 
weasel, setting out on the hunt, dis- 
turbed the lovers, or sometimes they 
heard a ripe peach falling all alone from 
the espalier. 

“Ah! what a lovely night!” said Ro- 
dolphe. 
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“We shall have others,” replied 
Emma; and, as if speaking to herself, 
“Ves, it will be good to travel. And 
yet, why should my heart be so heavy? 
Is it dread of the unknown? The effect 
of habits left? Or rather——? No; it 
is the excess of happiness. How weak I 
am, am I not? Forgive me!” 

“There is still time!” he cried. “Re- 
flect! perhaps you may repent!” 

“Never!” she cried impetuously. And 
coming closer to him: “What ill could 
come to me? There is no desert, no 
precipice, no ocean I would not traverse 
with you. The longer we live together 
the more it will be like an embrace, 
every day closer, more heart to heart. 
There will be nothing to trouble us, no 
care, no obstacle. We shall be alone, 
all to ourselves eternally. Oh, speak! 
Answer me!” 

At regular intervals he answered, 
“Ves—Ves—” She had passed her hands 
through his hair, and she repeated in a 
childlike voice, despite the big tears 
which were falling, “Rodolphe! Ro- 
dolphe! Ah! Rodolphe! dear little Ro- 
dolphe!”’ 

Midnight struck. 

“Micnight!” said she. “Come! it is 
to-morrow! One day more!” 

He rose to go; and as if the move- 
ment he made had been the signal for 
their flight, Emma said, suddenly, as- 
suming a gay air— 

“You have the passports?” 

SENT erate 

“Vou are forgetting nothing?” 

“No 
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“Are you sure?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Tt is at the Hétel de Provence, is 
it not, that you will wait for me at 
mid-day?” 

He nodded. 

“Till to-morrow then!” said Emma, 
in a last caress; and she watched him 
go. 
He did not turn round. She ran after 
him, and, leaning over the water’s edge 
between the bulrushes— 

“To-morrow!” she cried. 

He was already on the other side 
of the river and walking fast across 
the meadow. 

After a few moments Rodolphe 
stopped; and when he saw her with 
her white gown gradually fade away in 
the shade like a ghost, he was seized 
with such a beating of the heart that 
he leaned against a tree lest he should 
fall. 

“What an imbecile I am!” he said 
with a fearful oath. “No matter! she 
was a pretty mistress!” 

And immediately Emma’s beauty, 
with all the pleasures of their love, 
came back to him. For a moment he 
softened; then he rebelled against 
her. 

“For, after all,” he exclaimed gesticus 
lating, “I can’t exile myself—have a 
child on my hands.” 

He was saying these things to give 
himself firmness. 

“And besides, the worry, the expense! 
Ah! no, no, no, no! a thousand times 
no! It would have been too stupid.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 
DESERTED 


No sooner was Rodolphe at home 
than he sat down quickly at his bureau 
under the stag’s head that hung as a 
trophy on the wall. But when he had 
the pen between his fingers, he could 
think of nothing, so that, resting on 
his elbows, he began to reflect. Emma 
seemed to him to have receded into a 
far-off past, as if the resolution he had 
taken had suddenly placed a distance 
between them. 

To get back something of her, he 
fetched from the cupboard at the bed- 
side an old Rheims biscuit-box, in which 
he usually kept his letters from women, 
and from it came an odor of dry dust 
and whithered roses. First he saw a 
handkerchief with pale little spots. It 
was a handkerchief of hers. Once when 
they were walking her nose had bled; 
he had forgotten it. Near it, chipped 
at all the corners, was a miniature given 
him by Emma; her toilette seemed to 
him pretentious, and her languishing 
look in the worst possible taste. Then, 
from looking at this image and recall- 
ing the memory of its original, Emma’s 
features little by little grew confused 
in his remembrance, as if the living and 
the painted face, rubbing one against 
the other, had effaced each other. Final- 
ly, he read some of her letters; they 
were full of explanations relating to 
their journey, short, technical, and urg- 
ent, like business notes. He wanted to 
see the long ones again, those of old 
times. In order to find them at the 
bottom of the box, Rodolphe disturbed 
all the others, and mechanically began 
rummaging amidst this mass of papers, 


and things, finding pell-mell bouquets, 
garters, a black mask, pins, and hair— 
hair! dark and fair, some even, catching 
in the hinges of the box, broke when 
it was opened. 

Thus dallying with his souvenirs, he 
examined the writing and the style of 
the letters, as varied as their orthog- 
raphy. They were tender or jovial, 
facetious, melancholy; there were some 
that asked for love, others that asked 
for money. A word recalled faces to 
him, certain gestures, the sound of a 
voice; sometimes, however, he remem- 
bered nothing at all. 

In fact, these women, rushing at once 
into his thoughts, cramped each other 
and lessened, as reduced to a uniform 
level of love that equalized them all. 
So taking handfuls of the mixed-up 
letters, he amused himself for some 
moments with letting them fall in cas- 
cades from his right into his left hand. 
At last, bored and weary, Rodolphe took 
back the box to the cupboard, saying 
to himself, “What a lot of rubbish!” 
Which summed up his opinion; for 
pleasures, like schoolboys in a school 
courtyard, had so trampled upon his 
heart that no green thing grew there, 
and that which passed through it, more 
heedless than children, did not even, 
like them, leave a name carved upon 
the wall. 

“Come,” said he, “let’s begin.” 

He wrote— 


“Courage, Emma! courage! I would 
not bring misery into your life.” 
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“After all, that’s true,” thought Ro- 
dolphe. “I am acting in her interest; 
I am honest.” 


“Have you carefully weighed your 
resolution? Do you know to what an 
abyss I was dragging you, poor angel? 
No, you do not, do you? You were 
coming confident and fearless, believing 
in happiness in the future. Ah! unhappy 
that we are—insensate!” 


Rodolphe stopped here to think of 
some good excuse. 

“If I told her all my fortune is lost? 
No! Besides that would stop nothing. 
It would all have to be begun over 
again later on. As if one could make 
women like that listen to reason!” He 
reflected, then went on— 


“T shall not forget you, oh! believe 
it; and I shall ever have a profound 
devotion for you; but some day, sooner 
or later, this ardour (such is the fate 
of human things) would have grown 
less, no doubt. Lassitude would have 
come to us, and who knows if I should 
not even have had the atrocious pain 
of witnessing your remorse, of sharing 
it myself, since I should have been its 
cause? The mere idea of the grief that 
would come to you tortures me, Emma. 
Forget me! Why did I ever know you? 
Why were you so beautiful? Is it my 
fault? O my God! No, no! accuse only 
fate.” 


“That’s a word that always tells.” 
he said to himself. 


“Ah! if you had been one of those 
frivolous women that one sees, certainly 
I might, through egotism, have made 
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an experiment, in that case without 
danger for you. But that delicious exal- 
tation, at once your charm and your 


.. torment, has prevented you from under- 


standing, adorable woman that you are, 
the falseness of our future position. Nor 
had I reflected upon this at first, and 
I rested in the shade of that ideal 
happiness as beneath that of the man- 
chineel tree, without foreseeing the con- 
sequences.” 


“Perhaps she’ll think I’m giving it 
up from avarice. Ah, well! so much 
the worse; it must be stopped!” 


“The world is cruel, Emma. Wher- 
ever we might have gone, it would have 
persecuted us. You would have had to 
put up with indiscreet questions, calum- 
ny, contempt, insult, perhaps. Insult to 
you! Oh! And I, who would place you 
on a throne! I who bear with me your 
memory as a talisman! For I am going 
to punish myself by exile for all the 
ill I have done you. I am going away. 
Whither I know not. I am mad. Adieu! 
Be good always. Preserve the memory 
of the unfortunate who has lost you. 
Teach my name to your child; let her 
repeat it in her prayers.” 


The wicks of the candles flickered. 
Rodolphe got up to shut the window, 
and when he had sat down again— 

“T think it’s all right. Ah! and this 
for fear she should come and hunt me 
up.” 


“TI shall be far away when you fead 
these sad lines, for I have wished to 
flee as quickly as possible to shun the 
temptation of seeing you again. No 
weakness! I shall return, and perhaps 
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later we shall talk together very coldly 
of our old love. Adieu!’ 


And there was a last ‘adieu’ divided 
into two words: “A Dieu!” which he 
thought in very excellent taste. 


“Now how am I to sign?” he said to 
himself. “ ‘Yours devotedly?’ No! ‘Your 
friend?’ Yes, that’s it.” 

“Your FRIEND.” 


He re-read his letter. He considered 
it very good. 

“Poor little woman!” he thought with 
emotion. “She’ll think me harder than 
a rock. There ought to have been some 
tears on this; but I can’t cry; it isn’t 
my fault.” Then, having emptied some 
water into a glass, Rodolphe dipped his 
finger into it, and let a big drop fall on 
the paper, that made a pale stain on 
the ink. Then looking for a seal, he 
came upon the one “Amor nel cor.” 

“That doesn’t at all fit in with the 
circumstances. Pshaw! never mind!” 

After which he smoked three pipes 
and went to bed. 

The next day when he was up (at 
about two o’clock—he had slept late), 
Rodolphe had a basket of apricots 
picked. He put his letter at the bottom 
under some vine leaves, and at once 
ordered Girard, his ploughman, to take 
it with care to Madame Bovary. He 
made use of this means for correspond- 
ing with her, sending according to the 
season fruits or game. 

“Tf she asks after me,” he said, “you 
will tell her that I have gone on a 
journey. You must give the basket to 
her herself, into her own hands. Get 
along and take care!” 

Girard put on his new blouse, knotted 
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his handkerchief round the apricots, 
and, walking with great heavy steps 
in his thick iron-bound galoshes, made 
his way to Yonville. 

Madame Bovary, when he got to her 
house was arranging a bundle of linen 
on the kitchen-table with Félicité. 

“Here,” said the ploughboy, “is some- 
thing for you from master.” 

She was seized with apprehension, 
and as she sought in her pocket for 
some coppers, she looked at the peasant 
with haggard eyes, while he himself 
looked at her with amazement, not un- 
derstanding how such a present could 
sO move anyone. At last he went out, 
Félicité remained. Emma could bear it 
no longer; she ran into the sitting- 
room as if to take the apricots there, 
overturned the basket, tore away the 
leaves, found the letter, opened it, and, 
as if some fearful fire were behind her, 
she flew to her room terrified. 

Charles was there; she saw him; he 
spoke to her; she heard nothing, and 
she went on quickly up the stairs, 
breathless, distraught, dumb, and ever 
holding this horrible piece of paper, that 
crackled between her fingers like a 
plate of sheet-iron. On the second floor 
she stopped before the attic-door, that 
was closed. 

Then she tried to calm herself; she 
recalled the letter; she must finish it; 
she did not dare to. And where? How? 
She would be seen! “Ah, no! here,” she 
thought, “I shall be all right.” 

Emma pushed open the door and 
went in. 

The slates threw straight down 4 
heavy heat that gripped her temples, 
stifled her; she dragged herself to the 
closed garret-window. She drew back 
the bolt, and the dazzling light burst 
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in with a leap. 

Opposite, beyond the roofs, stretched 
the open country, until it was lost to 
the sight. Underneath her, the village 
square was empty; the stones of the 
pavement glittered, the weathercocks on 
the houses were motionless. At the 
corner of the street, from a lower story, 
rose a kind of humming with strident 
modulations. It was Binet turning. 

She leant against the embrasure of 
the window, and re-read the letter with 
angry sneers. But the more she fixed 
her attention upon it, the more con- 
fused were her ideas. She saw him again, 
heard him, encircled him with her arms, 
and the throbs of her heart, that beat 
against her breast like blows of a sledge- 
hammer, grew faster and faster, with 
uneven intervals. She looked about her 
with the wish that the earth might 
crumble into pieces. Why not end it all? 
What restrained her? She was free. She 
advanced, looked at the paving-stones, 
saying to herself, “Come! come!” 

The luminous ray that came straight 
up from below drew the weight of her 
body towards the abyss. It seemed to 
her that the ground of the oscillating 
square went up the walls, and that the 
floor dipped on end like a tossing boat. 
She was right at the edge, almost hang- 
ing, surrounded by vast space. The blue 
of the heavens suffused her, the air 
was whirling in her hollow head; she 
had but to yield, to let herself be taken; 
and the humming of the lathe never 
ceased, like an angry voice calling 
her. 

“Emma! Emma!” cried Charles. 

She stopped. 

“Wherever are you? Come!” 

The thought that she had just es- 
caped from death almost made her faint 
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with terror. She closed her eyes; then 
she shivered at the touch of a hand on 
her sleeve; it was Félicité. 

“Master is waiting for you, madame; 
the soup is on the table.” 

And she had to go down to sit at 
table. 

She tried to eat. The food choked 
her. Then she unfolded her napkin as 
if to examine the darns, and she really 
thought of applying herself to this work, 
counting the threads in the linen. Sud- 
denly the remembrance of the letter 
returned to her. How had she lost it? 
Where could she find it? But she felt 
such weariness of spirit that she could 
not even invent a pretext for leaving 
the table. Then she became a coward; 
she was afraid of Charles; he knew 
all, that was certain! Indeed he pro- 
nounced these words in a _ strange 
manner: 

“We are not likely to see Monsieur 
Rodolphe soon again, it seems.” 

“Who told you?” she said, shudder- 
ing. 
“Who told me!” he replied, rather 
astonished at her abrupt tone. “Why, 
Girard, whom I met just now at the 
door of the Café-Francais. He has gone 
on a journey, or is to go.” 

She gave a sob. 

“What surprises you in that? He ab- 
sents himself like that from time to 
time for a change, and, ma foi, I think 
he’s right, when one has a fortune and 
is a bachelor. Besides, he has jolly 
times, has our friend. He’s a bit of a 
rake. Monsieur Langlois told me——” 

He stopped for propriety’s sake be- 
cause the servant came in. She put 
back into the basket the apricots scat- 
tered on the sideboard. Charles, without 
noticing his wife’s color, had them 
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brought to him, took one, and bit into 
it. 

“Ah! perfect!” said he; “just taste!” 

And he handed her the basket, which 
she put away from her gently. 

“Do just smell! What an odor!” he 
remarked, passing it under her nose 
several times. 

“T am choking,” she cried, leaping 
up. But by an effort of will the spasm 
passed; then— 

“Tt is nothing,” she said, “it is noth- 
ing! It is nervousness. Sit down and 
go on eating.” For she dreaded lest 
he should begin questioning her, at- 
tending to her, that she should not be 
left alone. 

Charles, to obey her, sat down again, 
and he spat the stones of the apricots 
into his hands, afterwards putting them 
on his plate. 

Suddenly a blue tilbury passed across 
the square at a rapid trot. Emma uttered 
a cry and fell back rigid to the ground. 

In fact, Rodolphe, after many re- 
flections, had decided to set out for 
Rouen. Now, as from La Huchette to 
Buchy there is no other way than by 
Yonville, he had to go through the vil- 
lage, and Emma had recognized him by 
the rays of the lanterns, which like 
lightning flashed through the twilight. 

The chemist, at the tumult which 
broke out in the house, ran thither. The 
table with all the plates was upset; 
sauce, meat, knives, the salt, and cruet- 
stand were strewn over the room; 
Charles was calling for help; Berthe, 
scared, was crying; and Félicité, whose 
hands trembled, was unlacing her mis- 
tress, whose whole body shivered con- 
vulsively. 

“T’ll run to my laboratory for some 
aromatic vinegar,” said the chemist. 
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Then as she opened her eyes on 
smelling the bottle: 

“I was sure of it,” he remarked; 
“that would wake any dead person for 
you!” 

“Speak to us,” said Charles; “collect 
yourself; it is I—your Charles, who 
loves you. Do you know me? See! here 
is your little girl! Oh, kiss her!” 

The child stretched out her arms to 
her mother to cling to her neck. But 
turning away her head, Emma said in 
a broken voice— 

“No, no! no one!” 

She fainted again. They carried her 
to her bed. She lay there stretched at 
full length, her lips apart, her eyelids 
closed, her hands open, motionless, and 
white as a waxen image. Two streams 
of tears flowed from her eyes and fell 
slowly upon the pillow. 

Charles, standing up, was at the back 
of the alcove, and the chemist, near 
him, maintained that meditative silence 
that is becoming on the serious occa- 
sions of life. 

“Do not be uneasy,” he said, touch~ 
ing his elbow; “I think the paroxysm 
is past.” 

“Yes, she is resting a little now,” 
answered Charles, watching her sleep. 
“Poor girl! poor girl! She has gone off 
now!” 

Then Homais asked how the accident 
had come about. Charles answered that 
she had been taken ill suddenly while 
she was eating some apricots. 

“Extraordinary!’’ continued the chem- 
ist. “But it might be that the apricots 
had brought on the syncope. Some 
natures are so sensitive to certain 
smells; and it would even be a very 
fine question to study both in its patho- 
logical and physiological relation. The 
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priests know the importance of it, they 
who have introduced aromatics into all 
their ceremonies. It is to stupefy the 
senses and to bring on ecstasies—a 
thing, moreover, very easy in persons 
of the weaker sex, who are more deli- 
cate than the other. Some are cited 
who faint at the smell of burnt harts- 
horn, of new bread ay 

“Take care; you’ll wake her;’ 
Bovary in a low voice. 

“And not only,” the chemist went on, 
“are human beings subject to such 
anomalies, but animals also. Thus you 
are not ignorant of the singularly 
aphrodisiac effect produced by the 
Nepeta cataria, vulgarly called cat-mint, 
on the feline race; and, on the other 
hand, to quote an example whose au- 
thenticity I can answer for, Bridaux 
(one of my old comrades, at present 
established in the Rue Malpalu) pos- 
sesses a dog that falls into convulsions 
as soon as you hold out a snuff-box 
to him. He often even makes the ex- 
periment before his friends at his sum- 
mer-house at Guillaume Wood. Would 
any one believe that a simple sternuta- 
tion could produce such ravages on a 
quadrupedal organism? It is extremely 
curious, is it not?” 

“Ves,” said Charles, who was not 
listening to him. 

“This shows us,” went on the other, 
smiling with benign self-sufficiency, “the 
innumerable irregularities of the nerv- 
ous system. With regard to madame, 
she has always seemed to me, I confess, 
very susceptible. And so I should by 
no means recommend to you, my dear 
friend, any of those so-called remedies 
that, under the pretence of attacking 
the symptoms, attack the constitution. 
No; no useless physicking! Diet, that 
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is all; sedatives, emollients, dulcifica- 
tion. Then, don’t you think that per- 
haps her imagination should be worked 
upon?” 

“In what way? How?” said Bo 
vary. 

“Ah! that is it. Such is indeed the 
question. “That is the question,’ as I 
lately read in a newspaper.” 

But Emma, awaking, cried out— 

“The letter! the letter!” 

They thought she was delirious; and 
she was by midnight. Brain-fever had 
set in. 

For forty-three days Charles did not 
leave her. He gave up all his patients; 
he no longer went to bed; he was con- 
stantly feeling her pulse, putting on 
sinapisms and cold-water compresses. 
He sent Justin as far as Neufchatel for 
ice; the ice melted on the way; he sent 
him back again. He called Monsieur 
Canivet into consultation; he sent for 
Dr. Lariviére, his old master, from 
Rouen; he was in despair. What alarmed 
him most was Emma’s prostration, for 
she did not speak, did not listen, did 
not even seem to suffer, as if her body 
and soul were both resting together 
after all their troubles. 

About the middle of October she 
could sit up in bed supported by pil- 
lows. Charles wept when he saw her 
eat her first bread-and-jelly. Her 
strength returned to her; she got up 
for a few hours of an afternoon, and 
one day, when she felt better, he tried 
to take her, leaning on his arm, for a 
walk round the garden. The sand of 
the paths was disappearing beneath the 
dead leaves; she walked slowly, drag- 
ging along her slippers, and leaning 
against Charles’s shoulder. She smiled 
all the time. 
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They went thus to the bottom of the 
garden near the terrace. She drew her- 
self up slowly, shading her eyes with 
her hand to look. She looked far off, 
as far as she could, but on the horizon 
were only great bonfires of grass smok- 
ing on the hills. 

“You will tire yourself, my darling!” 
said Bovary. And pushing her gently to 
make her go into the arbour, “Sit down 
on this seat; you’ll be comfortable.” 

“Oh! no; not there!” she said in a 
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faltering voice. 

She was seized with giddiness, and 
from that evening her illness recom- 
menced, with a more uncertain char- 
acter, it is true, and more complex 
symptoms. Now she suffered in her 
heart, then in the chest, the head, the 
limbs; she had vomitings, in which 
Charles thought he saw the first signs 
of cancer. 

And besides this, the poor fellow was 
worried about money matters, 


CHAPTER XIV 


RELIGIOUS FERVOR 


To begin with, he did not know how 
he could pay Monsieur Homais for all 
the physic supplied by him, and though, 
as a medical man, he was not obliged 
to pay for it, he nevertheless blushed 
a little at such an obligation. Then the 
expenses of the household, now that 
the servant was mistress, became ter- 
rible. Bills rained in upon the house; 
the tradesmen grumbled; Monsieur 
Lheureux especially harassed him. In 
fact, at the height of Emma’s illness, 
the latter, taking advantage of the cir- 
cumstances to make his bill larger, had 
hurriedly brought the cloak, the travel- 
ling-bag, two trunks instead of one, and 
a number of other things. It was very 
well for Charles to say he did not want 
them. The tradesman answered arro- 
gantly that these articles had been or- 
dered, and that he would not take them 
back; besides, it would vex madame in 
her convalescence; the doctor had bet- 
ter think it over; in short, he was re- 


solved to sue him rather than give up 
his rights and take back his goods. 
Charles subsequently ordered them to 
be sent back to the shop. Félicité for- 
got; he had other things to attend to; 
then thought no more about them. Mon- 
sieur Lheureux returned to the charge, 
and, by turns threatening and whining, 
so managed that Bovary ended by sign- 
ing a bill at six months. But hardly had 
he signed this bill than a bold idea oc- 
curred to him: it was to borrow a thou- 
sand francs from Lheureux. So, with 
an embarrassed air, he asked if it were 
possible to get them, adding that it 
would be for a year, at any interest he 
wished. Lheureux ran off to his shop, 
brought back the money and dictated 
another bill, by which Bovary under- 
took to pay to his order on the Ist of 
September next the sum of one thou- 
sand and seventy francs, which, with 
the hundred and eighty already agreed 
to, made just twelve hundred and fifty, 
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thus lending at six per cent. in addition 
to one-fourth for commission; and the 
things bringing him in a good third at 
the least, this ought in twelve months. 
to give him a profit of a hundred and 
thirty francs. He hoped that the busi- 
ness would not stop there; that the 
bills would not be paid; that they would 
be renewed; and that his poor little 
money, having thriven at the doctor’s 
as at a hospital, would come back to 
him one day considerably more plump, 
and fat enough to burst his bag. 

Everything, moreover, succeeded with 
him. He was adjudicator for a supply 
of cider to the hospital at Neufchatel; 
Monsieur Guillaumin promised him 
some shares in the turf-pits of Gaumes- 
nil, and he dreamt of establishing a new 
diligence service between Arcueil and 
Rouen, which no doubt would not be 
long in ruining the ramshackle van of 
the “Lion d’Or,” and that, travelling 
faster, at a cheaper rate, and carrying 
more luggage, would thus put into his 
hands the whole commerce of Yonville. 

Charles several times asked himself 
by what means he should next year be 
able to pay back so much money. He 
reflected, imagined expedients, such as 
applying to his father or selling some- 
thing. But his father would be deaf, 
and he—he had nothing to sell. Then 
he foresaw such worries that he quickly 
dismissed so disagreeable a subject of 
meditation from his mind. He re- 
proached himself with forgetting Emma, 
as if, all his thoughts belonging to this 
woman, it was robbing her of some- 
thing not to be constantly thinking of 
her. 

The winter was severe, Madame Bo- 
yary’s convalescence slow. When it was 
fine they wheeled her arm-chair to the 
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window that overlooked the square, for 
she now had an antipathy to the garden, 
and the blinds on that side were always 
down. She wished the horse to be sold; 
what she formerly liked now displeased 
her. All her ideas seemed to be limited 
to the care of herself. She stayed in bed 
taking little meals, rang for the servant 
to inquire about her gruel or to chat 
with her. The snow on the market-roof 
threw a white, still light into the room; 
then the rain began to fall; and Emma 
waited daily with a mind full of eager- 
ness for the inevitable return of some 
trifling events which nevertheless had 
no relation to her. The most important 
was the arrival of the “Hirondelle” in 
the evening. Then the landlady shouted 
out, and other voices answered, while 
Hippolyte’s lantern, as he fetched the 
boxes from the boot, was like a star in 
the darkness. At mid-day Charles came 
in; then he went out again; next she 
took some beef-tea, and towards five 
o’clock, as the day drew in, the children 
coming back from school, dragging their 
wooden shoes along the pavement, 
knocked the clapper of the shutters with 
their rulers one after the other. 

It was at this hour that Monsieur 
Bournisien came to see her. He inquired 
after her health, gave her news, ex- 
horted her to religion in a coaxing little 
gossip that was not without its charm. 
The mere thought of his cassock com- 
forted her. 

One day, when at the height of her 
illness, she had thought herself dying, 
and had asked for the communion; and, 
while they were making the preparations 
in her room for the sacrament, while 
they were turning the night-table cov- 
ered with sirups into an altar, and while 
Félicité was strewing dahlia flowers on 
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the floor, Emma felt some power pass- 
ing over her that freed her from her 
pains, from all perception, from all feel- 
ing. Her body, relieved, no longer 
thought; another life was beginning; it 
seemed to her that her being, mounting 
toward God, would be annihilated in 
that love like a burning incense that 
melts into vapour. The bed-clothes were 
sprinkled with holy water, the priest 
drew from the holy pyx the white 
wafer; and it was fainting with a celes- 
tial joy that she put out her lips to 
accept the body of the Saviour pre- 
sented to her. The curtains of the alcove 
floated gently round her like clouds, and 
the rays of the two tapers burning on 
the night-table seemed to shine like 
dazzling halos. Then she let her head 
fall back, fancying she heard in space 
the music of seraphic harps, and per- 
ceived in an azure sky, on a golden 
throne in the midst of saints holding 
green palms, God the Father, resplen- 
dent with majesty, who with a sign sent 
to earth angels with wings of fire to 
carry her away in their arms. 

This splendid vision dwelt in her 
memory as the most beautiful thing 
that it was possible to dream, so that 
now she strove to recall her sensation, 
that still lasted, however, but in a less 
exclusive fashion and with a deeper 
sweetness. Her soul, tortured by pride, 
at length found rest in Christian hu- 
mility, and, tasting the joy of weakness, 
she saw within herself the destruction 
of her will, that must have left a wide 
entrance for the inroads of heavenly 
grace. There existed, then, in the place 
of happiness, still greater joys,—an- 
other love beyond all loves, without 
pause and without end, one that would 
grow eternally! She saw amid the illu- 
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sions of her hope a state of purity float- 
ing above the earth mingling with 
heaven, to which she aspired. She 
wanted to become a saint. She bought 
chaplets and wore amulets; she wished 
to have in her room, by the side of her 
bed, a reliquary set in emeralds that 
she might kiss it every evening. 

The curé marvelled at this humour, 
although Emma’s religion, he thought, 
might, from its fervour, end by touch- 
ing on heresy, extravagance. But not 
being much versed in these matters, as 
soon as they went beyond a certain 
limit he wrote to Monsieur Boulard, 
bookseller to Monsignor, to send him 
“something good for a lady who was 
very clever.’ The bookseller, with as 
much indifference as if he had been 
sending off hardware to niggers, packed 
up, pell-mell, everything that was then 
the fashion in the pious book trade. 
There were little manuals in questions 
and answers, pamphlets of aggressive 
tone after the manner of Monsieur de 
Maistre, and certain novels in rose- 
coloured bindings and with a honied 
style, manufactured by troubadour 
seminarists or penitent blue-stockings. 
There were the “Think of it; the Man 
of the World at Mary’s Feet, by Mon- 
sieur de * * *, décoré with many 
Orders”; “The Errors of Voltaire, for 
the Use of the Young,” &c. 

Madame Bovary’s mind was not yet 
sufficiently clear to apply herself seri- 
ously to anything; moreover, she began 
this reading in too much hurry. She 
grew provoked at the doctrines of re- 
ligion; the arrogance of the polemic 
writings displeased her by their in- 
veteracy in attacking people she did not 
know; and the secular stories, relieved 
with religion, seemed to her written ia 
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such ignorance of the world, that they 
insensibly estranged her from the truths 
for whose proof she was looking. Never- 
theless, she persevered; and when the 
volume slipped from her hands, she 
fancied herself seized with the finest 
Catholic melancholy that an ethereal 
soul could conceive. 

As for the memory of Rodolphe, she 
had thrust it back to the bottom of her 
heart, and it remained there more sol- 
emn and more motionless than a king’s 
mummy in a catacomb. An exhalation 
escaped from this embalmed love, that, 
penetrating through everything, per- 
fumed with tenderness the immaculate 
atmosphere in which she longed to live. 
When she knelt on her Gothic prie-Dieu, 
she addressed to the Lord the same 
suave words that she had murmured 
formerly to her lover in the outpour- 
ings of adultery. It was to make faith 
come; but no delights descended from 
the heavens, and she arose with tired 
limbs and with a vague feeling of a 
gigantic dupery. 

This searching after faith, she 
thought, was only one merit the more, 
and in the pride of her devoutness 
Emma compared herself to those grand 
ladies of long ago. whose glory she had 
dreamed of over a portrait of La Val- 
liére, and who, trailing with so much 
majesty the lace-trimmed trains of their 
long gowns, retired into solitudes to 
shed at the feet of Christ all the tears 
of hearts that life had wounded. 

Then she gave herself up to excessive 
charity. She sewed clothes for the poor, 
she sent wood to women in childbed; 
and Charles one day, on coming home, 
found three good-for-nothings in the 
kitchen seated at the table eating soup. 
She had her little girl, whom during 
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her illness her husband had sent back 
to the nurse, brought home. She wanted 
to teach her to read; even when Berthe 

\cried, she was not vexed. She had made 
up her mind to resignation, to universal 
indulgence. Her language about every- 
thing was full of ideal expressions. She 
said to her child, “Is your stomach- 
ache better, my angel?” 

Madame Bovary senior found noth- 
ing to censure except perhaps this mania 
of knitting jackets for orphans instead 
of mending her own house-linen; but, 
harassed with domestic quarrels, the 
good woman took pleasure in this quiet 
house, and she even stayed there till 
after Easter, to escape the sarcasms of 
old Bovary, who never failed on Good 
Friday to order chitterlings. 

Besides the companionship of her 
mother-in-law, who strengthened her a 
little by the rectitude of her judgment 
and her grave ways, Emma almost every 
day had other visitors. These were 
Madame Langlois, Madame Caron, 
Madame Dubreuil, Madame Tuvache, 
and regularly from two to five o’clock 
the excellent Madame Homais, who, for 
her part, had never believed any of 
the tittle-tattle about her neighbor. The 
little Homais also came to see her; 
Justin accompanied them. He went up 
with them to her bed-room, and re. 
mained standing near the door, motion- 
less and mute. Often even Madame 
Bovary, taking no heed of him, began 
her toilette. She began by taking out 
her comb, shaking her head with a 
quick movement, and when he for the 
first time saw all this mass of hair that 
fell to her knees, unrolling in black 
ringlets, it was to him, poor child! like 
a sudden entrance into something new 
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end strange, whose splendour terrified 
him. 

Emma, no doubt, did not notice his 
silent attentions or his timidity. She 
had no suspicion that the love van- 
ished from her life was there, palpitat- 
ing by her side, beneath that coarse 
holland shirt, in that youthful heart 
open to the emanations of her beauty. 
Besides, she now enveloped all things 
with such indifference, she had words 
so affectionate with looks so haughty, 
such contradictory ways, that one could 
no longer distinguish egotism from 
charity, or corruption from virtue. One 
evening, for example, she was angry 
with the servant, who had asked to go 
out, and stammered as she tried to find 
some pretext. Then suddenly— 

“So you love him?” she said. 

And without waiting for any answer 
from Félicité, who was blushing, she 
added, “There! run along; enjoy your- 
self!” 

In the beginning of spring she had 
the garden turned up from end to end, 
despite Bovary’s remonstrances. How- 
ever, he was glad to see her at last 
manifest a wish of any kind. As she 
grew stronger she displayed more wil- 
fulness. First, she found occasion to 
expel Mére Rollet, the nurse, who dur- 
ing her convalescence had contracted 
the habit of coming too often to the 
kitchen with her two nurslings and her 
boarder, better off for teeth than a can- 
nibal. Then she got rid of the Homais 
family, successively dismissed all the 
other visitors, and even frequented 
church less assiduously, to the great ap- 
proval of the chemist, who said to her 
in a friendly way— 

“You were going in a bit for the 
cassock!” 
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As formerly, Monsieur Bournisien 
dropped in every day when he came 
out after catechism class. He preferred 
staying out of doors to taking the air 
“in the grove,” as he called the arbour. 
This was the time when Charles came 
home. They were hot; some sweet cider 
was brought out, and they drank to- 
gether to madame’s complete restora- 
tion. 

Binet was there; that is to say, a 
little lower down against the terrace 
wall, fishing for cray-fish. Bovary in- 
vited him to have a drink, and he thor- 
oughly understood the uncorking of the 
stone bottles. 

“You must,” he said, throwing a sat- 
isfied glance all round him, even to the 
very extremity of the landscape, “hold 
the bottle perpendicularly on the table, 
and after the strings are cut, press up 
the cork with little thrusts, gently, 
gently, as indeed they do seltzer-water 
at restaurants.” 

But during his demonstration the 
cider often spurted right into their 
faces, and then the ecclesiastic, with a 
thick iaugh, never missed this joke— 

“Tt’s goodness strikes the eye!” 

He was, in fact, a good fellow, and 
one day he was not even scandalised 
at the chemist, who advised Charles to 
give madame some distraction by tak- 
ing her to the theatre at Rouen to hear 
the illustrious tenor, Lagardy. Homais, 
surprised at this silence, wanted to 
know his opinion, and the priest des 
clared that he considered music less 
dangerous for morals than literature. 

But the chemist took up the defence 
of letters. The theatre, he contended, 
served for railing at prejudices, and, 
beneath a mask of pleasure, taught 
virtue. 
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“Castigat ridendo mores, Monsieur 
Bournisien! Thus, consider the greater 
part of Voltaire’s tragedies; they are 
cleverly strewn with philosophical re- 
flections, that make them a very school 
of morals and diplomacy for the peo- 
ple.” 

“J,” said Binet, “once saw a piece 
called the ‘Gamin de Paris,’ in which 
there was the character of an old gen- 
eral that is really hit off to a T. He 
sets down a young swell who had se- 
duced a working girl, who at the 
end a 

“Certainly,” continued Homais, 
“there is bad literature as there is bad 
pharmacy, but to condemn in a lump 
the most important of the fine arts 
seems to me a stupidity, a Gothic idea, 
worthy of the abominable times that 
imprisoned Galileo.” 

“IT know very well,” objected the 
curé, “that there are good works, good 
authors. However, if it were only those 
persons of different sexes together in a 
bewitching apartment, decorated with 
worldly pomp, and then, tuose pagan 
disguises, that rouge, those lights, those 
effeminate voices, all this must, in the 
long run, engender a certain mental 
libertinage, give .rise to immodest 
thoughts, and impure temptations. Such, 
at any rate, is the opinion of all the 
Fathers. Finally,” he added, suddenly 
assuming a mystic tone of voice, while 
he rolled a pinch of snuff between his 
fingers, “if the Church has condemned 
the theatre, she must be right; we must 
submit to her decrees.” 

“Why,” asked the chemist, “should 
she excommunicate actorsr For for- 
merly they openly took part in religious 
ceremonies. Yes, in the middle of the 
chancel they acted; they performed a 
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kind of farce called ‘Mysteries,’ which 
often offended against the laws of 
decency.” 

.. The ecclesiastic contented himself 
with uttering a groan, and the chemist 
went on— 

“Tt’s just as it is in the Bible; for 
there, you know, are more than one 
piquant detail, matters really libidi- 
nous!” 

And on a gesture of irritation from 
Monsieur Bournisien— 

“Ah! you'll admit that it is not a 
book to place in the hands of a young 
girl, and I should be sorry if 
Athalie——” 

“But it is the Protestants, and not 
we,” cried the other impatiently, “who 
recommend the Bible.” 

“No matter,’ said Homais. “I am 
surprised that in our days, in this cen- 
tury of enlightenment, any one should 
still persist in proscribing an intellectual 
relaxation that is inoffensive, moralising, 
and sometimes even hygienic; is it not, 
doctor?” 

“No doubt,” replied the doctor care- 
lessly, either because, sharing the same 
ideas, he wished to offend no one, or 
else because he had not any ideas. 

The conversation seemed at an end 
when the chemist thought fit to shoot 
a Parthian arrow. 

“T’ve known priests who put on ore 
dinary clothes to go and see dancers 
kicking about.” 

“Come, come!” said the curé. 

“Ah! I’ve known some!” And sepa- 
rating the words of his sentence, Ho- 
mais repeated, “I—have—known— 
some!” 

“Well, they did wrong,” said Bour- 
nisien, resigned to anything. 

“By Jove! they go in for more than 
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that,” exclaimed the chemist. 

“Sir!” replied the ecclesiastic, with 
such angry eyes that Homais was in- 
timidated by them. 

“T only mean to say,” he replied in 
less brutal a tone, “that toleration is 
the surest way to draw people to 
religion.” 

“That is true! that is true!” agreed 
the good fellow, sitting down again on 
his chair. But he stayed only a few 
moments. 

Then, as soon as he had gone, Mon- 
yieur Homais said to the doctor— 

“That’s what I call a cock-fight. I 
beat him, did you see, in a way!—Now 
take my advice. Take madame to the 
theatre, if it were oniy for once in 
your life, to enrage one of these ravens, 
hang it! If any one could take my 
place, I would accompany you myself. 
Be quick about it. Lagardy is only going 
to give one performance; he’s engaged 
to go to England at a high salary. From 
what I hear, he’s a regular dog; he’s 
rolling in money; he’s taking three mis- 
tresses and a cook along with him. All 
these great artists burn the candle at 
both ends; they require a dissolute life, 
that stirs the imagination to some ex- 
tent. But they die at the hospital, be- 
cause they haven’t the sense when 
young to lay by. Well, a pleasant din- 
ner! Good-bye till to-morrow.” 

The idea of the theatre quickly germi- 
nated in Bovary’s head, for he at once 
communicated it to his wife, who at 
first refused, alleging the fatigue, the 
worry, the expense; but, for a wonder, 
Charles did not give in, so sure was he 
that this recreation would be good for 
her. He saw nothing to prevent it: his 
mother had sent them three hundred 
francs which he had no longer expected; 
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the current debts were not very large, 
and the falling in of Lheureux’s bills 
was still so far off that there was no 
need to think about them. Besides, 
imagining that she was refusing from 
delicacy, he insisted the more; so that 
by dint of worrying her she at last made 
up her mind, and the next day at eight 
o’clock they set out in the “Hiron- 
delle.” 

The chemist, whom nothing whatever 
kept at Yonville, but who thought him- 
self bound not to budge from it, sighed 
as he saw them go. 

“Well, a pleasant journey!” he said 
to them; “happy mortals that you are!” 

Then addressing himself to Emma, 
who was wearing a blue silk gown with 
four flounces— 

“You are as lovely as a Venus. You'll 
cut a figure at Rouen.” 

The diligence stopped at the “Croix- 
Rouge” in the Place Beauvoisine. It 
was the inn that is in every provincial 
faubourg, with large stables and small 
bedrooms, where one sees in the middle 
of the court chickens pilfering the oats 
under the muddy gigs of the commer- 
cial travellers;—a good old house with 
worm-eaten balconies that creak in the 
wind on winter nights, always full of 
people, noise, and feeding, whose black 
tables are sticky with coffee and brandy, 
the thick windows made yellow by the 
flies, the damp napkins stained with 
cheap wine, and that always smells of 
the village, like ploughboys dressed in 
Sunday-clothes, has a café on the street, 
and towards the country-side a kitchen- 
garden. Charles at once set out. He 
muddled up the stage-boxes with the 
gallery, the pit with the boxes: asked 
for explanations, did not understand 
them; was sent from the box-office to 
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the acting-manager; came back to the 
inn, returned to the theatre, and thus 
several times traversed the whole length 
of the town from the theatre to the 
boulevard. 

Madame Bovary bought a bonnet, 
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gloves, and a bouquet. The doctor was 
much afraid of missing the beginning, 
and, without having had time to swal- 
ow a plate of soup, they presented 
themselves at the doors of the theatre, 
which were still closed. 


CHAPTER XV 


A NEW DELIGHT 


Tue crowd was waiting against the 
wall, symmetrically enclosed between 
the balustrades. At the corner of the 
neighbouring streets huge bills repeated 
in quaint letters “Lucia de Lam- 
mermoor—Lagardy—Opera—&c.” The 
weather was fine, the people were hot, 
perspiration trickled amid the curls, and 
handkerchiefs taken from pockets were 
mopping red foreheads; and now and 
again a warm wind that blew from the 
river gently stirred the border of the 
tick awnings hanging from the doors 
of the public-houses. A little lower 
down, however, one was refreshed by 
a current of icy air that smelt of tallow, 
leather, and oil. This was an exhala- 
tion from the Rue des Charrettes, full 
of large black ware-houses where they 
make casks. 

For fear of seeming ridiculous, 
Emma before going in wished to have 
a little stroll in the harbour, and Bo- 
vary prudently kept his tickets in his 
hand, in the pocket of his trousers, 
which he pressed against his stomach. 

Her heart began to beat as soon as 
she reached the vestibule. She involun- 
tarily smiled with vanity on seeing the 
crowd rushing to the right by the other 


corridor while she went up the stair- 
case to the reserved seats. She was as 
pleased as a child to push with her 
finger the large tapestried door. She 
breathed in with all her might the dusty 
smell of the lobbies, and when she was 
seated in her box she bent forward with 
the air of a duchess. 

The theatre was beginning to fill; 
opera-glasses were taken from their 
cases, and the subscribers, catching sight 
of one another, were bowing. They came 
to seek relaxation in the fine arts after 
the anxieties of business; but “busi- 
ness” was not forgotten; they still 
talked cotton, spirits of wine, or in- 
digo. The heads of old men were to be 
seen, inexpressive and peaceful, with 
their hair and complexions looking like 
silver medals tarnished by steam of 
lead. The young beaux were strutting 
about in the pit, showing in the open- 
ing of their waistcoats their pink or 
apple-green cravats, and Madame Bo- 
vary from above admired them leaning 
on their canes with golden knobs in 
the open palm of their yellow gloves. 

Now the lights of the orchestra were 
lit, the lustre, let down from the ceiling, 
throwing by the glimmering of its facets 
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a sudden giiety over the theatre; then 
the musicians came in one after the 
other; and first there was the pro- 
tracted hubbub of the basses grumbling, 
violins squeaking, cornets trumpeting, 
flutes and flageolets fifing. But three 
knocks were heard on the stage, a roll- 
ing of drums began, the brass instru- 
ments played some chords, and the cur- 
tain rising, discovered a country-scene. 
It was the cross-roads of a wood, 
with a fountain shaded by an oak to 
the left. Peasants and lords with plaids 
on their shoulders were singing a hunt- 
ing-song together; then a captain sud- 
denly came on, who evoked the spirit 
of evil by lifting both his arms to 
heaven. Another appeared; they went 
away, and the hunters started afresh. 
She felt herself transported to the 
reading of her youth, into the midst of 
Walter Scott. She seemed to hear 
through the mist the sound of the 
Scotch bagpipes re-echoing over the 
heather. Then her remembrance of the 
novel helping her to understand the 
libretto, she followed the story phrase 
by phrase, while vague thoughts that 
came back to her dispersed at once 
again with the bursts of music. She 
gave herself up to the lullaby of the 
melodies, and felt all her being vibrate 
as if the violin bows were drawn over 
her nerves. She had not eyes enough to 
look at the costumes, the scenery, the 
actors, the painted trees that shook 
when any one walked, and the velvet 
caps, cloaks, swords—all those imagi- 
nary things that floated amid the har- 
mony as in the atmosphere of another 
world. But a young woman stepped for- 
ward, throwing a purse to a squire in 
green. She was left alone, and the flute 
was heard like the murmur of a foun- 
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tain or the warbling of birds. Lucia at- 
tacked her cavatina in G major bravely. 
She plained of love; she longed for 
wings. Emma too, fleeing from life, 
would have liked to fly away in an 
embrace. Suddenly Edgar-Lagardy ap- 
peared. 

He had that splendid pallor that gives 
something of the majesty of marble to 
the ardent races of the South. His 
vigorous form was tightly clad in a 
brown-coloured doublet; a _ small 
chiselled poniard hung against his left 
thigh, and he cast around laughing looks 
showing his white teeth. They said that 
a Polish princess having heard him sing 
one night on the beach at Biarritz, 
where he mended boats, had fallen in 
love with him. She had ruined herself 
for him. He had deserted her for other 
women, and this sentimental celebrity 
did not fail to enhance his artistic repu- 
tation. The diplomatic mummer took 
care always to slip into his advertise 
ments some poetic phrase on the fasci, 
nation of his person and the suscepti- 
bility of his soul. A _ fine organ, 
imperturbable coolness, more tempera- 
ment than intelligence, more power of 
emphasis than of rea! singing, made up 
the charm of this admirable charlatan 
nature, in which there was something 
of the hairdresser and the toréador. 

From the first scene he evoked en- 
thusiasm. He pressed Lucia in his arms, 
he left her, he came back, he seemed 
desperate; he had outbursts of rage, 
then elegiac gurglings of infinite sweet- 
ness, and the notes escaped from his 
bare neck full of sobs and kisses. Emma 
leant forward to see him, clutching the 
velvet of the box with her nails. She 
was filling her heart with these melodi- 
ous lamentations that were drawn out 
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to the accompaniment of the double- 
basses, like the cries of the drowning 
in the tumult of a tempest. She recog- 
nized all the intoxication and _ the 
anguish that had almost killed her. The 
voice of the prima donna seemed to 
her to be but echoes of her conscience, 
and this illusion that charmed her as 
some very thing of her own life. But 
no one on earth had loved her with such 
love. He had not wept like Edgar that 
last moonlit night when they said, “To- 
morrow! to-morrow!” The theatre rang 
with cheers; they recommenced the en- 
tire movement; the lovers spoke of the 
flowers on their tomb, of vows, exile, 
fate, hopes; and when they uttered the 
final adieu, Emma gave a sharp cry 
that mingled with the vibrations of the 
last chords. 

“But why,” asked Bovary, “does that 
gentleman persecute her?” 

“No, no!” she answered; “he is her 
lover!” 

“Yet he vows vengeance on her fam- 
ily, while the other one who came on 
before said, ‘I love Lucia and she loves 
me!’ Besides, he went off with her 
father arm in arm. For he certainly is 
her father, isn’t he—the ugly little man 
with a cock’s feather in his hat?” 

Despite Emma’s explanations, as soon 
as the recitative duet began in which 
Gilbert lays bare his abominable ma- 
chinations to his master Ashton, 
Charies, seeing the false troth-ring that 
is to deceive Lucia, thought it was a 
love-gift sent by Edgar. He confessed, 
moreover, that he did not understand 
the story because of the music, which 
interfered very much with the words. 

“What does it matter?” said Emma. 
“Do be quiet!” 

“Yes, but you know,” he went on, 
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leaning against her shoulder, “TI like te 
understand things.” 

“Be quiet! be quiet!” she cried im- 

“patiently. 

Lucia advanced, half supported by 
her women, a wreath of orange blos- 
soms in her hair, and paler than the 
white satin of her gown. Emma dreamed 
of her marriage-day; she saw herself at. 
home again amid the corn in the little 
path as they walked to the church. Oh, 
why had not she, like this woman, re- 
sisted, implored? She, on the contrary, 
had been joyous, without seeing the 
abyss into which she was throwing her- 
self. Ah! if in the freshness of her 
beauty, before the soiling of marriage 
and the disillusions of adultery, she 
could have anchored her life upon some 
great, strong heart, then virtue, tender- 
ness, voluptuousness, and duty blending, 
she would never have fallen from so 
high a happiness. But that happiness, 
no doubt, was a lie invented for the 
despair of all desire. She now knew the 
smallness of the passions that art ex- 
aggerated. So, striving to divert her 
thoughts, Emma determined now to see 
in this reproduction of her sorrows only 
a plastic fantasy, well enough to please 
the eye, and she even smiled internally 
with disdainful pity when at the back 
of the stage under the velvet hangings 
a man appeared in a black cloak. 

His large Spanish hat fell at a gesture 
he made, and immediately the instru- 
ments and the singers began the sextet. 
Edgar, flashing with fury, dominated all 
the others with his clearer voice; Ash- 
ton hurled homicidal provocations at 
him in deep notes; Lucia, uttered her 
shrill plaint, Arthur, at one side, his 
modulated tones in the middle register, 
and the bass of the minister pealed 
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forth like an organ, while the voices of 
the women repeating his words took 
them up in chorus delightfully. They 
were all in a row gesticulating, and 
anger, vengeance, jealousy, terror, and 
stupefaction breathed forth at once 
from their half-opened mouths. The 
outraged lover brandished his naked 
sword; his guipure ruffle rose with jerks 
to the movements of his chest, and he 
walked from right to left with long 
strides, clanking against the boards the 
silver-gilt spurs of his soft boots, widen- 
Ing out at the ankles. He, she thought, 
must have an inexhaustible love to 
lavish it upon the crowd with such 
effusion. All her small fault-findings 
faded before the poetry of the part that 
absorbed her; and, drawn towards this 
man by the illusions of the character, 
she tried to imagine to herself his life— 
that life resonant, extraordinary, splen- 
did, and that might have been hers if 
fate had willed it. They would have 
known one another, loved one another. 
With him, through all the kingdoms of 
Europe she would have travelled from 
capital to capital, sharing his fatigues 
and his pride, picking up the flowers 
thrown to him, herself embroidering his 
costumes. Then each evening, at the 
back of a box, behind the golden trellis- 
work, she would have drunk in eagerly 
the expansions of this soul that would 
have sung for her alone; from the stage, 
even as he acted he would have looked 
at her. But the mad idea seized her 
that he was looking at her; it was cer- 
tain. She longed to run to his arms, to 
take refuge in his strength, as in the 
incarnation of love itself, and to say 
to him, to cry out, “Take me 
away! carry me with you! let us 
go! Thine, thine! all my ardour and 
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all my dreams!” 

The curtain fell. 

The smell of the gas mingled with 
that of the breaths, the waving of the 
fans, made the air more suffocating. 
Emma wanted to go out; the crowd 
filled the corridors, and she fell back 
in her arm-chair with palpitations that 
choked her. Charles, fearing that she 
would faint, ran to the refreshment- 
room to get a glass of barley-water. 

He had great difficulty in getting back 
to his seat, for his elbows were jerked 
at every step because of the glass he 
held in his hands, and he even spilt 
three-fourths on the shoulders of a 
Rouen lady in short sleeves, who feel- 
ing the cold liquid running down to her 
loins, uttered cries like a peacock, as 
if she were being assassinated. Her hus- 
band, who was a mill-owner, railed at 
the clumsy fellow, and while she was 
with her handkerchief wiping up the 
stains from her handsome cherry- 
coloured taffeta gown, he angrily mut- 
tered about indemnity, costs, reimburse- 
ment. At last Charles reached his wife, 
saying to her, quite out of breath: 

“Ma foi! I thought I should have had 
to stay there. There is such a crowd— 
such a crowd!” 

He added— 

“Just guess whom I met up there! 
Monsieur Léon!” 

“Téone” 

“Himself! He’s coming along to pay 
his respects.” And as he finished these 
words the ex-clerk of Yonville entered 
the box. 

He held out his hand with the ease 
of a gentleman; and Madame Bovary 
extended hers, without doubt obeying 
the attraction of a stronger wil!. She 
had not felt it since that spring even- 
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ing when the rain fell upon the green 
leaves, and they had said good-bye 
standing at the window. But soon re- 
calling herself to the necessities of the 
situation, with an effort she shook off 
the torpor of her memories, and began 
stammering a few hurried words. 

“Ah, good-day! What! you here?” 

“Silence!” cried a voice from the pit, 
for the third act was beginning. 

“So you are at Rouen?” 

Neg? 

“And since when?” 

“Turn them out! turn them out 
People were looking at them. They were 
silent. 

But from that moment she listened 
no more; and the chorus of the guests, 
the scene between Ashton and his ser~ 
vant, the grand duet in D major, all 
were for her as far off as if the instru- 
ments had grown less sonorous and the 
characters more remote. She remem- 
bered the games at cards at the chem- 
ist’s, and the walk to the nurse’s, the 
reading in the arbour, téte-d-téte by the 
fireside—all that poor love, so calm and 
so protracted, so discreet, so tender and 
that she had nevertheless forgotten. 
And why had he come back? What 
combination of circumstances had 
brought him back into her life. He was 
standing behind her, leaning with his 
shoulder against the wall of the box; 
now and again she felt herself shudder- 
ing beneath the hot breath from his 
nostrils falling upon her hair. 

“Does this amuse you?” he said, 
bending over her so closely that the end 
of his moustache brushed her cheek. 
She replied carelessly: 

“Oh, dear me, no, not much.” 

Then he proposed that they should 
leave the theatre and go and take an 
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ice somewhere. 
“Oh, not yet; let us stay,” said Bo- 


. vary. “Her hair’s undone; this is going 


to be tragic.” 

But the mad scene did not at all in. 
terest Emma, and the acting of the 
singer seemed to her exaggerated. 

“She screams too loud,” said she, 
turning to Charles, who was listening. 

“YVes—perhaps—a little,” he replied, 
undecided between the frankness of his 
pleasure and his respect for his wife’s 
opinion. 

Then with a sigh Léon said: 

“The heat is > 

“Unbearable! Yes!” 

“Do you feel unwell?” asked Bovary. 

“Yes, I am stifling; let us go.” 

Monsieur Léon put her long lace 
shawl carefully about her shoulders, and 
all three went off to sit down in the 
arbour, in the open air, outside the 
windows of a café. 

First they spoke of her illness, al- 
though Emma interrupted Charles from 
time to time, for fear, she said, of bor- 
ing Monsieur Léon; and the latter told 
them that he had come to spend two 
years at Rouen in a large office, in order 
to get practice in his profession, which 
was different in Normandy and Paris. 
Then he inquired after Berthe, the 
Homais, Mére Lafrancois, and as they 
had, in the ‘husband’s presence, nothing 
more to say to one another, the con- 
versation soon came to an end. 

People coming out of the theatre 
passed along the pavement, humming 
or shouting at the top of their voices, 
“O bel ange, ma Lucie!” Then Léon 
playing the dilettante, began to talk 
music. He had seen Tamburini, Rubini, 
Persiani, Grisi, and compared with 
them, Lagardy, despite his grand out- 
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bursts, was nowhere. 

“Vet,” interrupted Charles, who was 
slowly sipping his rum-sherbet, “they 
say that he is quite admirable in the 
last act. I regret leaving before the end, 
because it was beginning to amuse me.” 

“Why,” said the clerk, “he will soon 
give another performance.” 

But Charles replied that they were 
going back next day. 

“Unless,” he added, turning to his 
wife, “you would like to stay alone, 
pussy?” 

And changing his tactics at this un- 
expected opportunity that presented it- 
self to his hopes, the young man sang 
the praises of Lagardy in the last num- 
ber. It was really superb, sublime. Then 
Charles insisted— 

“You would get back on Sunday. 
Come, make up your mind. You are 
wrong not to stay if you feel that this 
is doing you the least good.” 

The tables round them, however, were 
emptying; a waiter came and stood 
discreetly near them. Charles, who un- 
derstood, took out his purse; the clerk 
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held back his arm, and did not forget 
to leave two more pieces of silver that 
he made chink on the marble. 

“I am really sorry,” said Bovary, 
“about the money which you are——” 

The other made a careless gesture 
full of cordiality, and taking his hat 
said— 

“Tt is settled, isn’t it? To-morrow at 
six o'clock?” 

Charles explained once more that he 
could not absent himself longer, but 
that nothing prevented Emma 

“But,” she stammered, with a strange 
smile, “I am not sure——” 

“Well, you must think it over. We'll 
see. Night brings counsel.” Then to 
Léon, who was walking along with them, 
“Now that you are in our part of the 
world, I hope you'll come and ask us 
for some dinner now and then.” 

The clerk declared he would not fail 
to do so, being obliged, moreover, to go 
to Yonville on some business for his 
office. And they parted before the Saint- 
Herbland Passage just as the cathedral 
struck half-past eleven. 


MADAME BOVARY 
PART III 


CHAPTER I 


“SHE WOULD AND SHE WOULD NOT” 


Monsieur Léon, while studying law, 
had gone pretty often to the dancing- 
rooms, where he was even a great suc~ 
cess amongst the grisettes, who thought 
he had a distinguished air. He was the 
best-mannered of the students; he wore 
his hair neither too long nor too short, 
didn’t spend all his quarter’s money on 
the first day of the month, and kept 
on good terms with his professors. As 
for excesses, he had always obstained 
from them, as much from cowardice as 
from refinement. 

Often when he stayed in his room to 
read, or else when sitting of an evening 
under the lime-trees of the Luxembourg, 
he let his Code fall to the ground, and 
the memory of Emma came back to 
him. But gradually this feeling grew 
weaker, and other desires gathered over 
it, although it still persisted through 
them all. For Léon did not lose all 
hope; there was for him, as it were, 
a vague promise floating in the future, 
like a golden fruit suspended from some 
fantastic tree. 

Then, seeing her again after three 
years of absence, his passion reawak- 
ened. He must, he thought, at last make 
up his mind to possess her. Moreover, 
his timidity had worn off by contact 
with his gay companions, and he re- 


turned to the provinces despising every- 
one who had not with varnished shoes 
trodden the asphalt of the boulevards. 
By the side of a Parisienne in her laces, 
in the drawing-room of some illustrious 
physician, a person driving his carriage 
and wearing many orders, the poor clerk 
would no doubt have trembled like a 
child; but here, at Rouen, on the har- 
bour, with the wife of this small doc- 
tor he felt at his ease, sure beforehand 
he would shine. Self-possession depends 
on its environment. We don’t speak on 
the first floor as on the fourth; and the 
wealthy woman seems to have about her, 
to guard her virtue, all her banknotes, 
like a cuirass, in the lining of her corset. 

On leaving the Bovarys the night be- 
fore, Léon had followed them through 
the streets at a distance; then having 
seen them stop at the “Croix-Rouge,” 
he turned on his heel, and spent the 
night meditating a plan. 

So the next day about five o’clock 
he walked into the kitchen of the inn, 
with a choking sensation in his throat, 
pale cheeks, and that resolution of cow- 
ards that stops at nothing. 

“The gentleman isn’t in,” answered a 
servant. 

This seemed to him a good omen. He 
went upstairs, 
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She was not disturbed at his ap- 
proach; on the contrary, she apologised 


for having neglected to tell him where 


they were staying. 

“Oh, I divined it!” said Léon. 

He pretended he had been guided to- 
wards her by chance, by instinct. She 
began to smile; and at once, to repair 
his folly, Léon told her that he had 
spent his morning in looking for her 
in all the hotels in the town, one after 
the other. 

“So you have made up your mind 
to stay?” he added. 

“Yes,” she said, “and I am wrong. 
One ought not to accustom oneself to 
impossible pleasures when there are a 
thousand demands upon one.” 

“Oh, I can imagine!” 

“Ah! no; for you, you are a man!” 

But men too had their trials, and 
the conversation went off into certain 
philosophical reflections. Emma expati- 
ated much on the misery of earthly 
affections and the eternal isolation in 
which the heart remains entombed. 

To show off, or from a naive imi- 
tation of this melancholy which called 
forth his, the young man declared that 
he had been awfully bored during the 
whole course of his studies. The law 
irritated him, other vocations attracted 
him, and his mother never ceased wor- 
rying him in every one of her letters. 
As they talked they explained more and 
more fully the motives of their sad- 
ness, working themselves up in their 
progressive confidence. But they some- 
times stopped short of the complete 
exposition of their thought, and then 
sought to invent a phrase that might 
express it all the same. She did not 
confess her passion for another; he did 
not say that he had forgotten her. 
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Perhaps he no longer remembered his 
suppers with girls after masked balls; 
and no doubt she did not recollect the 
rendezvous of old when she ran across 
the fields in the morning to her lover’s 
house. The noises of the town hardly 
reached them, and the room seemed 
small, as if on purpose to hem in their 
solitude more closely. Emma, in a dim- 
ity dressing-gown, leaned her head 
against the back of the old arm-chair; 
the yellow wall-paper formed, as it 
were, a golden background behind her, 
and her bare head was mirrored in the 
glass with the white parting in the 
middle, and the tip of her ears peep- 
ing out from the folds of her hair. 

“But pardon me!” she said. “It is 
wrong of me. I weary you with my 
eternal complaints.” 

“No, never, never!” 

“If you knew,” she went on, raising 
to the ceiling her beautiful eyes, in 
which a tear was trembling, “all that 
I had dreamed!” 

“And I! Oh, I too have suffered! 
Often I went out; I went away. I 
dragged myself along the quays, seek- 
ing distraction amid the din of the 
crowd without being able to banish 
the heaviness that weighed upon me. 
In an engraver’s shop on the boulevard 
there is an Italian print of one of the 
Muses. She is draped in a tunic, and 
she is looking at the moon, with for-get- 
me-nots in her flowing hair. Something 
drove me there continually; I stayed 
there hours together.” Then in a trem- 
bling voice, “She resembled you a little.” 

Madame Bovary turned away her 
head that he might not see the irre- 
pressible smile she felt rising to her lips. — 

“Often,” he went on, “I wrote you 
letters that I tore up.” 
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She did not answer. He continued— 

“IT sometimes fancied that some 
chance would bring you. I thought I 
recognised you at street-corners, and 
I ran after all the carriages through 
‘whose windows I saw a shawl flutter- 
ing, a veil like yours.” 

She seemed resolved to let him go 
on speaking without interruption. Cross- 
ing her arms and bending down her 
face, she looked at the rosettes on her 
slippers, and at intervals made little 
movements inside the satin of them 
with her toes. 

At last she sighed. 

“But the most wretched thing, is it 
not—is to drag out, as I do, a useless ex- 
istence. If our pains were only of some 
use to some one, we should find conso- 
lation in the thought of the sacrifice.” 

He started off in praise of virtue, 
duty, and silent immolation, having 
himself an incredible longing for self- 
sacrifice that he could not satisfy. 

“T should much like,” she said, “to 
be a nurse at a hospital.” 

“Alas! men have none of these holy 
missions, and I see nowhere any call- 
ing—unless perhaps that of a doctor.” 

With a slight shrug of her shoulders, 
Emma interrupted him to speak of her 
illness, which had almost killed her. 
What a pity! She should not be suffer- 
ing now. Léon at once envied the calm 
of the tomb, and one evening he had 
even made his will, asking to be buried 
in that beautiful rug with velvet stripes 
he had received from her. For this was 
how they would have wished to be, 
each setting up an ideal to which they 
were now adapting their past life. Be- 
sides, speech is a rolling-mill that al- 
ways thins out the sentiment. 

_ But at this invention of the rug she 
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asked, “But why?” 

“Why?” He hesitated. “Because I 
loved you so!” And congratulating him- 
self at having surmounted the difficulty, 
Léon watched her face out of the cor- 
ner of his eyes. 

It was like the sky when a gust of 
wind drives the clouds across. The mass 
of sad thoughts that darkened them 
seemed to be lifted from her blue eyes; 
her whole face shone. He waited. At last 
she replied— 

“T always suspected it.” 

Then they went over all the trifling 
events of that far-off existence, whose 
joys and sorrows they had just summed 
up in one word. They recalled the ar- 
bour with clematis, the dresses she had 
worn, the furniture of her room, the 
whole of her house. 

“And our poor cactuses, where are 
they?” 

“The cold killed them this winter.” 

“Ah! how I have thought of them, 
do you know? I often saw them again 
as of yore, when on the summer morn- 
ings the sun beat down upon your 
blinds, and I saw your two bare arms 
reaching out amongst the flowers.” 

“Poor friend!” she said, holding out 
her hand to him. 

Léon swiftly pressed his lips to it. 
Then, when he had taken a deep 
breath— 

“At that time you were to me I know 
not what incomprehensible force that 
took captive my life. Once, for instance, 
I went to see you; but you, no doubt, 
do not remember it.” 

“T do,” she said; “go on.” 

“You were downstairs in the ante- 
room, ready to go out, standing on the 
last stair; you were wearing a bonnet 
with small blue flowers; and without 
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any invitation from you, in spite of 
myself, I went with you. Every mo- 
ment, however, I grew more and more 


conscious of my folly, and I went on ~ 


walking by you, not daring to follow 
you completely, and unwilling to leave 
you. When you went into a shop, I 
waited in the street and I watched you 
through the window taking off your 
gloves and counting change on the coun- 
ter. Then you rang at Madame Tu- 
vache’s; you were let in, and I stood 
like an idiot in front of the great heavy 
door that had closed after you.” 

Madame Bovary, as she listened to 
him, wondered that she was so old. 
All these things reappearing before her 
seemed to widen out her life; it was 
like some sentimental immensity to 
which she returned; and from time to 
time she said in a low voice, her eyes 
half-closed— 

“Ves, it is true—true—true!” 

They heard eight strike on the differ- 
ent clocks of the Beauvoisine. quarter, 
that is full of schools, churches, and 
large empty hotels. They no longer 
spoke, but they felt as they looked 
upon each other a buzzing in their heads, 
as if something sonorous had escaped 
from the fixed eyes of each of them. 
They were hand in hand now, and the 
past, the future, reminiscences and 
dreams, all were confounded in the 
sweetness of this ecstasy. Night was 
darkening over the walls, on which still 
shone, half hidden in the shade, the 
coarse colors of four bills, representing 
four scenes from the “Tour de Nesle,” 
with a motto in Spanish and French 
at the bottom. Through the sash-window 
a patch of dark sky was seen between 
the pointed roofs. 

She rose to light two wax-candles on 
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the drawers, then she sat down again. 

“Well!” said Léon. 

“Well!” she replied. 

He was thinking how to resume the 
interrupted conversation, when she said 
to him— 

“How is it that no one until now 
has ever expressed such sentiments to 
me?” 

The clerk said that ideal natures were 
difficult to understand. He from the first 
moment had loved her, and he despaired 
when he thought of the happiness that 
would have been theirs if, thanks to 
fortune, meeting her earlier, they had 
been indissolubly bound to one another. 

“T have sometimes thought of it,” 
she went on. 

“What a dream!” murmured Léon. 
And, fingering gently the blue binding 
of her long white sash, he added, “and 
who prevents us from beginning now?” 

“No, my friend,” she replied; “I am 
too old; you are too young. Forget me! 
Others will love you; you will love 
them.” 

“Not as you!” he cried. 

“What a child you are! Come, let 
us be sensible. I wish it.” 

She showed him the impossibility of 
their love, and that they must remain, 
as formerly, on the simple terms of a 
fraternal friendship. 

Was she speaking thus seriously? No 
doubt Emma did not herself know, quite 
absorbed as she was by the charm of 
the seduction, and the necessity of de- 
fending herself from it; and, contem- 
plating the young man with a moved 
look, she gently repelled the timid ca- 
resses that his trembling hands at. 
tempted. 

“Ah! forgive me!” he cried, draws 
ing back. 
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Emma was seized with a vague fear 
at this shyness, more dangerous to her 
than the boldness of Rodolphe when he 
advanced to her open-armed. No man 
had ever seemed to her so beautiful. 
An exquisite candour emanated from his 
being. He lowered his long fine eye- 
lashes, that curled upwards. His cheek, 
with the soft skin, reddened, she 
thought, with desire of her person, and 
Emma felt an invincible longing to press 
her lips to it. Then, leaning towards 
the clock as if to see the time— 

“Ah! how late it is!” she said; “how 
we do chatter!” 

He understood the hint and took up 
his hat. 

“Tt has even made me forget the 
theatre. And poor Bovary left me here 
especially for that. Monsieur Lormeaux, 
of the Rue Grand-Pont, was to take me 
and his wife.” 

And the opportunity was lost, as she 
was to leave the next day. 

“Really!” said Léon. 

“Ves,” 

“But I must see you again,” he went 
on. “I wanted to tell you-——” 

“What?” 

“Something—important—serious. Oh, 
no! Besides, you will not go; it is im- 
possible! If you should—listen to me. 
Then you have not understood me; you 
have not guessed. 2% 

“Yet you speak plainly,” said Emma. 

“Ah! you can jest. Enough! enough! 
Oh, for pity’s sake, let me see you 
once—only once!” 

“Well ”” She stopped; then, as if 
thinking better of it, “Oh, not here!” 

“Where you will.” 

“Will you ” She seemed to reflect; 
then abruptly, “To-morrow at eleven 
o’clock in the cathedral.” 
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“T shall be there,” he cried, seizing 
her hands, which she disengaged. 

And as they were both standing up, 
he behind her, and Emma with her head 
bent, he stooped over her and pressed 
long kisses on her neck. 

“You are mad! Ah! you are mad!” 
she said, with sounding little laughs, 
while the kisses multiplied. 

Then bending his head over her shoul- 
der he seemed to beg the consent of 
her eyes. They fell upon him full of 
an icy dignity. 

Léon stepped back to go out. He 
stopped on the threshold; then he whis- 
pered with a trembling voice, “To- 
morrow!” 

She answered with a nod, and dis- 
appeared like a bird into the next 
room. 

In the evening Emma wrote the clerk 
an interminable letter, in which she 
cancelled the rendezvous; all was over; 
they must not, for the sake of their 
happiness, meet again. But when the 
letter was finished, as she did not know 
Léon’s address, she was puzzled. 

“T’ll give it to him myself,” she said; 
“he will come.” 

The next morning at the open win- 
dow, and humming on his balcony, Léon 
himself varnished his pumps with sev- 
eral coatings. He put on white trousers, 
fine socks, a green coat, emptied all 
the scent he had into his handkerchief, 
then having had his hair curled, he 
uncurled it again, in order to give it 
a more natural elegance. 

“It is still too early,” he thought, 
looking at the hair-dresser’s cuckoo~- 
clock, that pointed to the hour of nine. 
He read an old-fashioned journal, went 
out, smoked a cigar, walked up three 
streets, thought it was time. and went 
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slowly towards the porch of Nétre \ aisles. Then he went out to look at 


Dame. 

It was a beautiful summer morning. 
Silver plate sparkled in the jewellers’ 
windows, and the light falling obliquely 
on the cathedral made mirrors of the 
corners of the grey stones; a flock of 
birds fluttered in the grey sky round 
the trefoil bell-turrets; the square, re- 
sounding with cries, was fragrant with 
the flowers that bordered its pavement, 
roses, jasmines, pinks, narcissi, and tu- 
beroses, unevenly spaced out between 
moist grasses, cat-mint, and chickweed 
for the birds; the fountains gurgled in 
the centre, and under large umbrellas, 
amidst melons piled up in heaps, flower- 
women, bare-headed, were twisting paper 
round bunches of violets. 

The young man took one. It was 
the first time that he had bought flow- 
ers for a woman, and his breast, as he 
smelt them, swelled with pride as if 
this homage that he meant for another 
had recoiled upon himself. 

But he was afraid of being seen; he 
resolutely entered the church. The 
beadle, who was just then standing on 
the threshold in the middle of the left 
doorway, under the “Dancing Mari- 
anne,” with feather cap, and rapier 
dangling against his calves, came in, 
more majestic than a car/linal, and as 
shining as a saint on a holy pyx. 

He came towards Léon, and, with 
that smile of wheedling benignity as- 
sumed by ecclesiastics when they ques- 
tion children, said: 

“The gentleman, no doubt, does not 
belong in these parts? The gentleman 
would like to see the curiosities of the 
church?” 

“No!” said the other. 

And he first went. round the lower 


the Place. Emma was not coming yet. 
He went up again to the choir. 

The nave was reflected in the full 
fonts, with the beginning of the arches 
and some portions of the glass windows. 
But the reflections of the paintings, 
broken by the marble rim, were con- 
tinued farther on upon the flag-stones, 
like a many-coloured carpet. The broad 
daylight from without streamed into 
the church in three enormous beams 
from the three opened portals. From 
time to time at the upper end a sacristan 
passed, making the oblique genuflexion 
of devout persons in a hurry. The crys- 
tal lustres hung motionless. In the choir 
a silver lamp was burning, and from the 
side chapels and dark places of the 
church sometimes rose sounds like sighs, 
with the clang of a closing grating, its 
echo reverberating under the lofty vault. 

Léon with solemn steps walked along 
by the walls. Life had never seemed 
so good to him. She would come direct- 
ly, charming, agitated, looking back at 
the glances that followed her, and with 
her flounced dress, her gold eyeglass, 
her thin shoes, with all sorts of elegant 
trifles that he had never enjoyed, and 
with the ineffable seduction of yielding 
virtue. The church like a huge boudoir 
spread around her; the arches bent down 
to gather in the shade the confession 
of her love; the windows shone resplen- 
dent to illumine her face; and the cen- 
sers would burn that she might appear 
like an angel amid the fumes of the 
sweet-smelling odours. 

But she did not come. He sat down 
on a chair, and his eyes fell upon a 
blue stained window representing boat- 
men carrying baskets. He looked at it 
long, attentively, and he counted the 
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scales of the fishes and the button- 
holes of the doublets, while his thoughts 
wandered off towards Emma. 

The beadle, standing aloof, was in- 
wardly angry at this individual who 
took the liberty of admiring the cathe- 
dral by himself. He seemed to him to 
be conducting himself in a monstrous 
fashion, to be robbing him in a sort, and 
almost committing sacrilege. 

But a rustle of silk on the flags, the 
tip of a bonnet, a lined cloak—it was 
she! Léon rose and ran to meet her. 

Emma was pale. She walked fast. 

“Read!” she said, holding out a paper 
to him. “Oh, no!” 

And she abruptly withdrew her hand 
to enter the chapel of the Virgin, where, 
kneeling on a chair, she began to pray. 

The young man was irritated at this 
bigot fancy; then he nevertheless expe- 
rienced a certain charm in seeing her, 
in the middle of a rendezvous, thus lost 
in her devotions, like an Andalusian 
marchioness; then he grew bored, for 
she seemed never coming to an end. 

Emma prayed, or rather strove to 
pray, hoping that some sudden resolu- 
tion might descend to her from heaven; 
and to draw down divine aid she filled 
full her eyes with the splendours of 
the tabernacle. She breathed in the per- 
fumes of the full-blown flowers in the 
large vases, and listened to the stillness 
of the church, that only heightened the 
tumult of her heart. 

She rose, and they were about to 
leave, when the beadle came forward, 
hurriedly saying: 

“Madame, no doubt, does not belong 
in these parts? Madame would like to 
see the curiosities of the church?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the clerk. 

“Why not?” said she. For she clung 
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with her expiring virtue to the Virgin, 
the sculptures, the tombs—anything. 

Then, in order to proceed “by rule,” 
the beadle conducted them right to the 
entrance near the square, where he 
pointed out with his cane a large circle 
of block-stones without inscription or 
carving. 

“This,” he said majestically, “is the 
circumference of the beautiful bell of 
Amboise. It weighed forty thousand 
pounds. There was not its equal in all 
Europe. The workman who cast it died 
of the jo pe 

“Let us go on,” said Léon. 

The old fellow started off again; 
then, having got back to the chapel 
of the Virgin, he stretched forth his 
arm with an all-embracing gesture of 
demonstration, and, prouder than a 
country squire showing you his espaliers, 
went on: 

“This simple stone covers Pierre de 
Brézé, lord of Varenne and of Brissac, 
grand marshal of Poitou, and governor 
of Normandy, who died at the battle of 
Montlhéry on the 16th of July 1465.” 

Léon bit his lips, fuming. 

“And on the right, this gentleman 
all encased in iron, on the prancing 
horse, is his grandson, Louis de Brézé, 
lord of Breval and of Montchauvet, 
Count de Maulevrier, Baron de Mauny, 
chamberlain to the king, Knight of the 
Order, and also governor of Normandy; 
died on the 23rd of July 1531—a Sun- 
day, as the inscription specifies; and be- 
low, this figure, about to descend into 
the tomb, portrays the same person. 
It is not possible, is it, to see a more 
perfect representation of annihilation?” 

Madame Bovary put up her eye- 
glasses. Léon, motionless, looked at her, 
no longer even attempting to speak a 
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single word, to make a gesture, so dis- 
couraged was he at this two-fold ob- 
stinacy of gossip and indifference. 

The everlasting guide went on— 

“Near him, this kneeling woman who 
weeps is his spouse, Diane de Poitiers, 
Countess de Brézé, Duchess de Valen- 
tinois, born in 1499, died in 1566, and 
to the left, the one with the child is 
the Holy Virgin. Now turn to this side; 
here are the tombs of the Amboise. 
They were both cardinals and arch- 
bishops of Rouen. That one was minis- 
ter under Louis XII. He did a great 
deal for the cathedral. In his will he 
left thirty thousand gold crowns for 
the poor.” 

And without stopping, still talking, he 
pushed them into a chapel full of balus- 
trades, opened some, and disclosed a 
kind of block that certainly might once 
have been an ill-made statue. 

“Truly,” he said with a groan, “it 
adorned the tomb of Richard Cceur de 
Lion, King of England and Duke of 
Normandy. It was the Calvinists, sir, 
who reduced it to this condition. They 
had buried it for spite in the earth, 
under the episcopal seat of Monsignor. 
See! this is the door by which Mon- 
signor passes to his house. Let us pass 
on quickly to see the gargoyle win- 
dows.” 

But Léon hastily took some silver 
from his pocket and seized Emma’s arm. 
The beadle stood astounded, not being 
able to understand this untimely muni- 
ficence when there were still so many 
things for the stranger to see. So call- 
ing him back, he cried: 

“Sir! sir! The steeple! the steeple!” 

“No, thank you!” said Léon. 

“You are wrong, sir! It is four hun- 
dred and forty feet high, nine less than 
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the great pyramid of Egypt. It is all 
cast; it % 

Léon was fleeing, for it seemed to 
him that his love, that for nearly two 
hours now had become petrified in the 
church like the stones, would vanish 
like a vapour through that sort of trun- 
cated funnel, of oblong cage, of open 
chimney that rises so grotesquely from 
the cathedral like the extravagant at- 
tempt of some fantastic brazier. 

“But where are we going?” she said. 

Making no answer, he walked on with 
a rapid step; and Madame Bovary was 
already dipping her finger in the holy 
water when behind them they heard 
a panting breath interrupted by the 
regular sound of a cane. Léon turned 
back. 

“Sir!” 

“What is it?” 

And he recognised the beadle, holding 
under his arms and balancing against 
his stomach some twenty large sewn 
volumes. They were works which treat- 
ed of the cathedral. 

“Tdiot!” growled Léon, rushing out 
of the church. 

A lad was playing about the close. 

“Go and get me a cab!” 

The child bounded off like a ball by 
the Rue Quatre-Vents; then they were 
alone a few minutes, face to face, and 
a little embarrassed. 

“Ah! Léon! Really—I don’t know— 
if I ought,” she whispered. Then with 
a more serious air, “Do you know, it 
is very improper?” 

“How so?” replied the clerk. “It is 
done at Paris.” 

And that, as an irresistible argument, 
decided her. 

Still the cab did not come. Léon was 
afraid she might go back into the 
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church. At last the cab appeared. 

“At all events, go out by the north 
porch,” cried the beadle, who was left 
alone on the threshold, “so as to see 
the Resurrection, the Last Judgment, 


Paradise, King David, and the Con- 


demned in Hell-flames.” 

“Where to, sir?” asked the coach- 
mar. 

“Where you like,” said Léon, forcing 
Emma into the cab. 

And the lumbering machine set out. 
It went down the Rue Grand-Pont, 
crossed the Place des Arts, the Quai 
Napoléon, the Pont Neuf, and stopped 
short before the statue of Pierre Cor- 
neille. 

“Go on,” cried a voice that came 
from within. 

The cab went on again, and as soon 
as it reached the Carrefour Lafayette, 
set off down-hill, and entered the sta- 
tion at a gallop. 

“No, straight on!” cried the same 
voice. 

The cab came out by the gate, and 
soon having reached the cours, trotted 
quietly beneath the elm-trees. The 
coachman wiped his brow, put his 
Ieather hat between his knees, and 
drove his carriage beyond the side alley 
by the meadow to the margin of the 
waters. 

It went along by the river, along 
the towing-path paved with sharp peb- 
bles, and for a long while in the direc- 
tion of Oyssel, beyond the isles. 

But suddenly it turned with a dash 
across Quatre-mares, Sotteville, La 
Grande-Chaussée, the Rue d’Elbeuf, 
and made its third halt in front of the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

“Get on, will you?” cried the voice, 
more furiously. 
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And at once resuming its course, it 
passed by Saint-Sever, by the Quai 
des Curandiers, the Quai aux Meules, 
once more over the bridge, by the Place 
du Champ de Mars, and behind the 
hospital gardens, where old men in black 
coats were walking in the sun along 
the terrace all green with ivy. It went 
up the Boulevard Bouvreuil, along the 
Boulevard Cauchoise, then the whole 
of Mont-Riboudet to the Deville hills. 

It came back; and then, without any 
fixed plan or direction, wandered about 
at hazard. The cab was seen at Saint- 
Pol, at Lescure, at Mont Gargan, at 
La Rouge-Marc and Place du Gaillard- 
bois; in the Rue Maladrerie, Rue Din- 
anderie, before Saint-Romain, Saint- 
Vivien, Saint-Maclou, Saint-Nicaise— 
in front of the Customs, at the “Vieille 
Tour,” the “Trois Pipes,” and the Mon- 
umental Cemetery. From time to time 
the coachman on his box cast despair- 
ing eyes at the public-houses. He could 
not understand what furious desire for 
locomotion urged these individuals never 
to wish to stop. He tried to now and 
then, and at once exclamations of anger 
burst forth behind him. Then he lashed 
his perspiring jades afresh, but indiffer- 
ent to their jolting, running up against 
things here and there, not caring if 
he did, demoralised, and almost weep- 
ing with thirst, fatigue, and depression. 

And on the harbour, in the midst of 
the drays and casks, and in the streets, 
at the corners, the good folk opened 
large wonder-stricken eyes at this sight, 
so extraordinary in the provinces, a cab 
with blinds drawn, which appeared thus 
frequently, shut more closely than a 
tomb, and tossing about like a vessel. 

Once in the middle of the day, in 
the open country, just as the sun beat 
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most fiercely against the old plated 


lanterns, a bared hand passed beneath* 


the small blinds of yellow canvas, and 
threw out some scraps of paper that 
scattered in the wind and farther off 
alighted like white butterflies on a field 
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of red clover all in bloom. 

At about six o’clock the carriage 
stopped in a back street of the Beau- 
voisine Quarter, and a woman got out, 
who walked with her veil down, and 
without turning her head. 


CHAPTER II 


A POWER OF ATTORNEY 


On reaching the inn, Madame Bo- 
vary was surprised not to see the dili- 
gence. Hivert, who had waited for her 
fifty-three minutes, had at last started. 

Yet nothing forced her to go; but 
she had given her word that she would 
return that same evening. Moreover, 
Charles expected her, and in her heart 
she felt already that cowardly docility 
that is for some women at once the 
chastisement and atonement of adultery. 

She packed her box quickly, paid 
her bill, took a cab in the yard, hurry- 
ing on the driver, urging him on, every 
moment inquiring about the time and 
the miles traversed. He succeeded in 
catching up the “Hirondelle” as it 
neared the first houses of Quincampoix. 

Hardly was she seated in her corner 
when she closed her eyes, and opened 
them at the foot of the hill, when from 
afar she recognised Félicité, who was 
on the look-out in front of the farrier’s 
shop. Hivert pulled in his horses, and 
the servant, climbing up to the window, 
said mysteriously: 

“Madame, you must go at once to 
Monsieur Homais. It’s for something 
important.” 

The village was silent as usual. At 


the corners of the streets ‘vere small 
pink heaps that smoked in the air, for 
this was the time for jam-making, and 
every one at Yonville prepared his sup- 
ply on the same day. But in front of 
the chemist’s shop one might admire 
a far larger heap, one that surpassed 
the others with the superiority that a 
laboratory must have over ordinary 
stores, a general need over individual 
fancy. 

She went in. The large arm-chair was 
upset, and even the “Fanal de Rouen” 
lay on the ground, outspread between 
two pestles. She pushed open the lobby 
door, and in the middle of the kitchen, 
amid brown jars full of picked currants, 
of powdered sugar and lump sugar, of 
the scales on the table, and of the pans 
on the fire, she saw all the Homaises, 
small and large, with aprons reaching 
to their chins, and with forks ia their 
hands. Justin was standing up with 
bowed head, and the chemist was 
screaming: 

“Who told you to go and fetch it 
in the Capharnaiim.” 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 

“What is it?” replied Homais. “We 
are making preserves; they are simmer- 
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ing; but they were about to boil over, 
because there is too much juice, and 
I ordered another pan. Then he, from 
indolence, from laziness, went and took, 
hanging on its nail in my laboratory, 
the key of the Capharnaiim.” 

It was thus the chemist called a 
small room under the leads, full of 
utensils and the goods of his trade. He 
often spent long hours there alone, label- 
ling, decanting, and doing up again; 
and he looked upon it not as a simple 
store, but as a veritable sanctuary, 
whence there afterwards issued, elab- 
orated by his hands, all sorts of pills, 
boluses, infusions, lotions, and potions, 
that would bear far and wide his celeb- 
rity. No one in the world set foot 
there, and he respected it so, that he 
swept it himself. Finally, if the phar- 
macy, open to all comers, was the spot 
where he displayed his pride, the Ca- 
pharnaiim was the refuge where, egois- 
tically concentrating himself, Homais 
delighted in the exercise of his predilec- 
tions, so that Justin’s thoughtlessness 
seemed to him a monstrous piece of ir- 
reverence, and, redder than the currants, 
he repeated— 

“Yes, from the Capharnaiim! The 
key that locks up the acids and caustic 
alkalies! To go and get a spare pan! 
a pan with a lid! and that I shall 
perhaps never use! Everything is of 
importance in the delicate operations 
of our art! But, devil take it! one 
must make distinctions, and not employ 
for mere domestic purposes that which 
is meant for pharmaceutical! It is as 
if one were to carve a fowl with a 
scalpel; as if a magistrate——” 

“Now be calm,” said Madame Ho- 
‘mais. 

And Athalie, pulling at his coat, cried 
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“Papa! papa!” 

“No, let me alone,’ went on the 
chemist, “let me alone, hang it! My 
word! One might as well set up for a 
grocer. That’s it! go it! respect noth- 
ing! break, smash, let loose the leeches, 
burn the mallow-paste, pickle the gher- 
kins in the window jars, tear up the 
bandages!” 

“T thought you had ” said Emma, 

“Presently! Do you know to what 
you exposed yourself? Didn’t you see 
anything in the corner on the left, on 
the third shelf? Speak, answer, articu- 
late something.” 

“T—don’t—know,” 
young fellow. 

“Ah! you don’t know! Well, then, I 
do know! You saw a bottle of blue 
glass, sealed with yellow wax, that con- 
tains a white powder, on which I have 
even written ‘Dangerous!’ And do you 
know what is in it? Arsenic! And you 
go and touch it! You take a pan that 
was next to it!” 

“Next to it!” cried Madame Homais, 
clasping her hands. “Arsenic! You might 
have poisoned us all.” 

And the children began howling as if 
they already had frightful pains in their 
stomachs. 

“Or poison a patient!” continued the 
chemist. “Do you want to see me in 
the prisoner’s dock with criminals, in 
a court of justice? To see me dragged 
to the scaffold? Don’t you know what 
care I take in managing things, al- 
though I am so thoroughly used to it? 
Often I am horrified myself when I 
think of my responsibility; for the Gov- 
ernment persecutes us, and the absurd 
legislation that rules us is a veritable 
Damocles’ sword over our heads.” 

Emma no longer dreamed of asking 


stammered the 
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what chey wanted her for; and the 
chemist went on in breathless phrases: 

“That is your return for all the kind-* 
nesses we have shown you! That is how 
you recompense me for the really pa- 
ternal care that I lavish on you! For 
without me where would you be? What 
would you be doing? Who provides 
you with food, education, clothes, and 
all the means of figuring one day with 
honour in the ranks of society? But 
you must pull hard at the oar if you’re 
to do that, and get, as people say, cal- 
losities upon your hands. Fabricando fit 
faber, age quod agis.” 

He was so exasperated he quoted 
Latin. Hé would have quoted Chinese 
or Greenlandish had he known those 
two languages, for he was in one of 
those crises in which the whole soul 
shows indistinctly what it contains, like 
the ocean, which, in the storm, opens 
itself from the seaweeds on its shores 
down to the sands of its abysses. 

And he went on: 

“T am beginning to repent terribly 
of having taken you up! I should cer- 
tainly have done better to leave you 
to rot in your poverty and the dirt 
in which you were born. Oh, you’ll 
never be fit for anything but to herd 
animals with horns! You have no apti- 
tude for science! You hardly know how 
to stick on a label! And there you 
are, dwelling with me snug as a par- 
son, living in clover, taking your ease!” 

But Emma, turning to Madame Ho- 
mais, “I was told to come here # 

“Oh, dear me!” interrupted the guod 
woman with a sad air, “how am I to 
tell you? It is a misfortune!” 

She could not finish, the chemist was 
thundering: “Empty it! Clean it! Take 
it back! Be quick!” 
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And seizing Justin by the collar of 
his blouse, he shook a book out of his 
pocket. The lad stooped, but Homais 
was the quicker, and, having picked 
up the volume, contemplated it with 
staring eyes and open mouth. 

“Conjugal—love!” he said, slowly 
separating the two words. “Ah! very 
good! very good! very pretty! And il- 
lustrations! Oh, this is too much!” 

Madame Homais came forward. 

“No, do not touch it!” 

The children wanted to look at the 
pictures. 

“Leave the room,” he said imperi- 
ously; and they went out. 

First he walked up and down with 
the open volume in his hand, rolling 
his eyes, choking, tumid, apoplectic. 
Then he came straight to his pupil, and, 
planting himself in front of him with 
crossed arms— 

“Have you every vice, then, little 
wretch? Take care! you are on a down- 
ward path. Did not you reflect that 
this infamous book might fall into the 
hands of my children, kindle a spark 
in their minds, tarnish the purity of 
Athalie, corrupt Napoléon. He is al- 
ready formed like a man. Are you quite 
sure, anyhow, that they have not read 
it? Can you certify to me——” 

“But really, sir,” said Emma, “you 
wished to tell me if 

“Ah, yes! madame. Your father-in- 
law is dead.” 

In fact, Monsieur Bovary senior had 
expired the evening before suddenly 
from an attack of apoplexy after leav- 
ing a dinner, and by way of greater 
precaution, on account of Emma’s sen- 
sibility, Charles had begged Homais to 
break the horrible news to her gradual- 
ly. Homais had thought over his speech; 
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he had rounded it, polished it, made it 
rhythmical; it was a masterpiece of 
prudence and transitions, of subtle turns 
and delicacy; but anger had got the 
better of rhetoric. 

Emma, giving up all chance of hear- 
ing any details, left the pharmacy; for 
Monsieur Homais had taken up the 
thread of his vituperations. However, 
he was growing calmer, and was now 
grumbling in a paternal tone whilst he 
fanned himself with his skull-cap. 

“Tt is not that I entirely disapprove 
of the work. Its author was a doctor! 
There are certain scientific points in 
it that it is not ill a man should know, 
and I would even venture to say that 
a man must know. But later—later! 
At any rate, not till you are a man 
yourself and your temperament is 
formed.” 

When Emma knocked at the door, 
Charles, who was waiting for her, came 
forward with open arms and said to 
her with tears in his voice: 

“Ah! my dear!” 

And he bent over her gently to kiss 
her. But at the contact of his lips the 
memory of the other seized her, and 
she passed her hand over her face 
shuddering. 

But she made answer, “Yes, I know, 
I know!” 

He showed her the letter in which 
his mother told the event without any 
sentimental hypocrisy. She only regret- 
ted her husband had not received the 
consolations of religion, as he had died 
at Daudeville, in the street, at the door 
of a café after a patriotic dinner with 
some ex-officers. 

Emma gave him back the letter; then 
at dinner, for appearance’ sake, she af- 
fected a certain repugance. But as he 
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urged her to try, she resolutely began 
eating, while Charles opposite her sat 
motionless in a dejected attitude. 

Now and then he raised his head and 
gave her a long look full of distress. 
Once he sighed, “I should have liked te 
see him again!” 

She was silent. At last, understanding 
that she must say something, “How old 
was your father?” she asked. 

“Fifty-eight.” 

CAnL? 

And that was all. 

A quarter of an hour afterward he 
added, “Poor mother! what will become 
of her now?” 

She made a gesture that signified 
she did not know. Seeing her so taci- 
turn, Charles imagined her much af- 
fected and forced himself to say noth- 
ing, not to reawaken this sorrow which 
meved him. And, shaking off his own 
grief, he asked: 

“Did you enjoy yourself yesterday?” 

Ves,” 

When the cloth was removed, Bovary 
did not rise, nor did Emma; and as she 
looked at him, the monotony of the 
spectacle drove little by little all pity 
from her heart. He seemed to her pal- 
try, weak, a cipher—in a word, a poor 
thing in every way. How to get rid 
of him? What an interminable evening! 
Something stupefying, like the fumes of 
opium, seized her. 

They heard in the passage the sharp 
noise of a wooden leg on the boards. 
It was Hippolyte bringing back Emma’s 
luggage. In order to put it down he 
described painfully a quarter of a circle 
with his stump. 

“Charles doesn’t even remember any 
more about it,” she thought, looking at 
the poor devil, whose coarse red hair 
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was wet with perspiration. 

Bovary was searching at the bottom . 
of his purse for a centime, without 
appearing to understand all there was 
of humiliation for him in the mere pres- 
ence of this man, who stood there like 
a personified reproach to his incurable 
incapacity. 

“Hallo! you’ve a pretty bouquet,” he 
said, noticing Léon’s violets on the 
chimney. 

“Ves,” she replied indifferently; “it’s 
a bouquet I bought just now from a 
beggar.” 

Charles picked up the flowers, and 
freshening his eyes, red with tears, 
against them, smelt them delicately. 

She took them quickly from his hand 
and put them in a glass of water. 

The next day Madame Bovary senior 
arrived. She and her son wept much. 
Emma, on the pretext of giving orders, 
disappeared. The following day they had 
a talk over the mourning. They went 
and sat down with their workboxes by 
the waterside under the arbour. 

Charles was thinking of his father, 
and was surprised to feel so much 
affection for this man, whom till then 
he had thought he cared little about. 
Madame Bovary senior was thinking of 
her husband. The worst days of the 
past seemed enviable to her. All was 
forgotten beneath the instinctive regret 
of such a long habit, and from time 
to time whilst she sewed, a big tear 
rolled along her nose and hung sus- 
pended there a moment. Emma was 
thinking that it was scarcely two days 
since she and Léon had been together, 
far from the world, all in a frenzy of 
joy, and not having eyes enough to gaze 
upon each other. She tried to recall 
the slightest details of that past day. 
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But the presence of her husband and 
mother-in-law worried her. She would 
have liked to hear nothing, to see noth- 
ing, so as not to disturb the meditation 
on her love, that, do what she would, 
became lost in external sensations. 

She was ripping the lining of a dress, 
and the strips were scattered around 
her. Madame Bovary senior was ply- 
ing her scissors without looking up, and 
Charles, in his list slippers and his old 
brown surtout that he used as a dress- 
ing-gown, sat with both hands in his 
pockets, and did not speak either; near 
them Berthe, in a little white pina- 
fore, was raking the sand in the walks 
with her spade. 

Suddenly she saw Monsieur Lheu- 
reux, the linen-draper, come in through 
the gate. 

He came to offer his services “under 
the sad circumstances.” Emma answered 
that she thought she could do without. 
The shopkeeper was not to be beaten. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
I should like to have a private talk 
with you.” Then in a low voice, “It’s 
about that affair—you know.” 

Charles crimsoned to his ears. “Oh, 
yes! certainly.” And in his confusion, 
turning to his wife, “Couldn’t you, my 
darling?” 

She seemed to understand him, for 
she rose; and Charles said to his moth 
er, “It is nothing particular. No doubt, 
some household trifle.”” He did not want 
her to know the story of the bill, fear- 
ing her reproaches. 

As soon as they were alone, Monsieur 
Lheureux in sufficiently clear terms be- 
gan to congratulate Emma on the in- 
heritance, then to talk of indifferent 
matters, of the espaliers, of the harvest, 
and of his own health, which was al- 
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ways so-so, always having ups and 
downs. In fact, he had to work devilish 
hard, although he didn’t make enough, 
in spite of all people said, to find but- 
ter for his bread. 

Emma let him talk on. She had bored 
herself prodigiously the last two days. 

“And so you're quite well again?” 
he went on. “Ma foi!’ I saw your 
poor husband in a sad state. He’s a 
good fellow, though we did have a little 
misunderstanding.” 

She asked what misunderstanding, for 
Charles had said nothing of the dispute 
about the goods supplied to her. 

“Why, you know well enough,” cried 
Lheureux. “It was about your little 
fancies—the travelling trunks.” 

He had drawn his hat over his eyes, 
and, with his hands behind his back, 
smiling and whistling, he looked straight 
at her in an unbearable manner. Did 
he suspect anything? She was lost in 
all kinds of apprehensions. At last, how- 
ever, he went on— 

“We made it up, all the same, and 
I’ve come again to propose another 
arrangement.” 

This was to renew the bill Bovary 
had signed. The doctor, of course, would 
do as he pleased; he was not to trouble 
himself, especially just now, when he 
would have enough worry. “And he 
would do better to give it over to 
some one else,—to you, for example. 
With a power of attorney it could be 
easily managed, and then we (you and 
I) would have our little business trans- 
actions together.” 

She did not understand. He was si- 
lent. Then, passing to his trade, Lheu- 
reux declared that madame must re- 
‘quire something. He would send her 
a black barége, twelve yards, just 
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enough to make a gown. 

“The one you’ve on is good enough 
for the house, but you want another 
for calls. I saw that the very moment 
that I came in. I’ve the eye of an 
American!” 

He did not send the stuff; he brought 
it. Then he came again to measure it; 
he came again on other pretexts, always 
trying to make himself agreeable, use- 
ful, “enfeoffing himself,’ as Homais 
would have said, and always dropping 
some hint to Emma about the power 
of attorney. He never mentioned the 
bill; she did not think of it. Charles, 
at the beginning of her convalescence, 
had certainly said something about it 
to her, but so many emotions had 
passed through her head that she no 
longer remembered it. Besides, she took 
care not to talk of any money ques- 
tions. Madame Bovary seemed sur- 
prised at this, and attributed the change 
in her ways to the religious sentiments 
she had contracted during her illness. 

But as soon as she was gone, Emma 
greatly astounded Bovary by her prac~ 
tical good sense. It would be necessary 
to make inquiries, to look into mort- 
gages, and see if there were any occa- 
sions for a sale by auction or a liquida- 
tion. She quoted technical terms cas- 
ually, pronounced the grand words of 
order, the future, foresight, and con- 
stantly exaggerated the difficulties of 
settling has father’s affairs so much, 
that at last one day she showed him 
the rough draft of a power of attorney 
to manage and administer his business, 
arrange all loans, sign and endorse all 
bills, pay al) sums, &c. She had profited 
by Lheureux’s lessons. 

Charles naively asked her where this 
paper came from. 
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“Monsieur Guillaumin;” and with the _ 


utmost coolness she added, “I don’t 
trust him overmuch. Notaries have such 
a bad reputation. Perhaps we ought to 
consult———only we know—no one.” 

“Unless Léon ” replied Charles, 
who was reflecting. 

But it was difficult to explain matters 
‘by letter. Then she offered to make the 
journey, but he thanked her. She in- 


‘ 
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sisted. It was quite a contest of mutual 
consideration. At last she cried with 
affected waywardness: 

“No, I will go!” 

“How good you are!” he said, kiss- 
ing her forehead. 

The next morning she set out in the 
“Hirondelle” to go to Rouen to consult 
Monsieur Léon, and she stayed there 
three days. 


CHAPTER III 


ANOTHER HONEYMOON 


Tuey were three full, exquisite days 
—a true honeymoon. 

They were at the Hétel-de-Boulogne, 
on the harbour; and they lived there, 
with drawn blinds and closed doors, 
with flowers on the floor, and iced sirups 
that were brought them early in the 
morning. 

Towards evening they took a covered 
boat and went to dine on one of the 
islands. It was the time when one hears 
by the side of the dockyard the caulk- 
ing-mallets sounding against the hulls 
of vessels. The smoke of the tar rose 
up between the trees; there were large 
fatty drops on the water, undulating 
in the purple colour of the sun, like 
floating plaques of Florentine bronze. 

They rowed down in the midst of 
moored boats, whose long oblique cables 
grazed lightly against the bottom of 
the boat. The din of the town gradually 
grew distant; the rolling of carriages, 
the tumult of voices, the yelping of 
dogs on the decks of vessels. She took 
off her bonnet and they landed on 


their island. 

They sat down in the low-ceiled room 
of a tavern, at whose door hung black 
nets. They ate fried smelts, cream and 
cherries. They lay down upon the grass; 
they kissed behind the poplars; and 
they would fain, like two Crusoes, have 
lived for ever in this little place, which 
seemed to them in their beatitude the 
most magnificent on earth. It was not 
the first time that they had seen trees, 
a blue sky, meadows; that they had 
heard the water flowing and the wind 
blowing in the leaves; but, no doubt, 
they had never admired all this, as if 
Nature had not existed before, or had 
only begun to be beautiful since the 
gratification of their desires. 

At night they returned. The boat 
glided along the shores of the islands. 
They sat on the bottom, both hidden 
by the shade, in silence. The square 
oars rang in the iron thwarts, and, in 
the stillness, seemed to mark time, like 
the beating of a metronome, while at 
the stern the rudder that trailed be- 
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hind never ceased its gentle splash 
against the water. 

Once the moon rose; then they did 
not fail to make fine phrases, finding 
the orb melancholy and full of poetry. 
She even began to sing— 


“One night, do you remember, we 
were sailing,” &c. 


Her musical but weak voice died away 
along the waves, and the winds carried 
off the trills that Léon heard pass like 
the shiver of wings about him. 

She was opposite him, leaning against 
the partition of the shallop, through one 
of whose raised blinds the moon 
streamed in. Her black dress, whose 
drapery spread out like a fan, made 
her seem more slender, taller. Her head 
was raised, her hands clasped, her eyes 
turned towards heaven. At times the 
shadow of the willows hid her com- 
pletely; then she reappeared suddenly, 
like a vision in the moonlight. 

Léon, on the floor by her side, found 
under his hand a ribbon of scarlet silk. 
The boatman looked at it, and at last 
said— 

“Perhaps it belongs to the party I 
took out the other day. A lot of jolly 
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folk, gentlemen and ladies, with cakes, 
champagne, cornets—everything in 
style! There was one especially, a tall 
handsome man with small moustaches, 
who was that funny! And they all kept 
saying, ‘Now tell us something, Adolphe 
—Dolphe, I think.” 

She shivered. 

“You are in pain?” asked Léon, com- 
ing closer to her. 

“Oh, it’s nothing! No doubt, it is only 
the night air.” 

“And who doesn’t want for women, 
either,” softly added the sailor, think- 
ing he was paying the stranger a com- 
pliment. 

Then, spitting on his hands, he took 
the oars again. 

Yet they had to part. The adieux 
were sad. He was to send his letters 
to Mére Rollet, and she gave him such 
precise instructions about a double en- 
velope that he admired greatly her 
amorous astuteness. 

“So you can assure me it is all 
right?” she said with her last kiss. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“But why,” he thought afterwards as 
he came back through the streets alone, 
“is she so very anxious to get this power 
of attorney?” 


CHAPTER IV 


LOVE WILL FIND A WAY 


Léon soon put on air of superiority 
before his comrades, avoided their com- 
pany, and completely neglected his 
work. 

He waited for her letters; he re-read 


them; he wrote to her. He called her to 
mind with all the strength of his de- 
sires and of his memories. Instead of 
lessening with absence, this longing to 
see her again grew, so that at last on 
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Saturday morning he escaped from his 
office. 

When, from the summit of the hill, he 
saw in the valley below the church-spire 
with its tin flag swinging in the wind, he 
felt that delight mingled with trium- 
phant vanity and egoistic tenderness 
that millionaires must experience when 
they come back to their native village. 

He went rambling round her house. 
A light was burning in the kitchen. He 
watched for her shadow behind the cur- 
tains, but nothing appeared. 

Mére Lefrangois, when she saw him, 
uttered many exclamations. She thought 
he had grown and was thinner, while 
Artémise, on the contrary, thought him 
stouter and darker. 

He dined in the little room as of 
yore, but alone, without the tax-gath- 
erer; for Binet, tired of waiting for 
the “Hirondelle,” had definitely put for- 
ward his meal one hour, and now he 
dined punctually at five, and yet he de- 
clared usually the rickety old concern 
was late. 

Léon, however, made up his mind, 
and knocked at the doctor’s door. Ma- 
dame was in her room, and did not 
come down for a quarter of an hour. 
The doctor seemed delighted to see him, 
but he never stirred out that evening, 
nor all the next day. 

He saw her alone in the evening, 
very late, behind the garden in the 
lane;—in the lane, as she had the other 
‘one! It was a stormy night, and they 
talked under an umbrella by lightning 
flashes. 

Their separation was becoming in- 
lolerable. “I would rather die!” said 
Emma. She was writhing in his arms, 
weeping. “Adieu! adieu! When shali I 
see you again?” 
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They came back again to embrace 


‘once more, and it was then that she 


promised him to find soon, by no mat- 
ter what means, a regular opportunity 
for seeing each other in freedom at 
least once a week. Emma never doubted 
she should be able to do this. Besides 
she was full of hope. Some money was 
coming to her. 

On the strength of it she bought a 
pair of yellow curtains with large stripes 
for her room, whose cheapness Mon- 
sieur Lheureux had commended; she 
dreamed of getting a carpet, and Lheu- 
reux, declaring that it wasn’t “drinking 
the sea,” politely undertook to supply 
her with one. She could no longer do 
without his services. Twenty times a 
day she sent for him, and he at once 
put by his business without a mur- 
mur. People could not understand either 
why Mére Rollet breakfasted with her 
every day, and even paid her private 
visits. 

It was about this time, that is to 
say, the beginning of the winter, that 
she seemed seized with great musical 
fervour. 

One evening when Charles was listen- 
ing to her, she began the same piece 
four times over, each time with much 
vexation, while he, not noticing any 
difference, cried— 

“Bravo! very good! You are wrong 
to stop. Go on!” 

“Oh, no; it is execrable! My fingers 
are quite rusty.” 

The next day he begged her to play 
him something again. 

“Very well; to please you!” 

And Charles confessed she had gone 
off a little. She played wrong notes and 
blundered; then, stopping short, said: 

“Ah! it is no use. I ought to take 
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some lessons; but: ” She bit her 
lips and added, “Twenty francs a les- 
son, that’s too dear!” 

“Yes, so it is—rather,”’ said Charles, 
giggling stupidly. “But it seems to me 
that one might be able to do it for 
less; for there are artists of no great 
reputation, who are often better than 
the celebrities.” 

“Find them!” said Emma. 

The next day when he came home he 
looked at her shyly, and at last could 
no longer keep back the words. 

“How obstinate you are, sometimes! 
I went to Barfeuchéres to-day. Well, 
Madame Liégeard assured me that her 
three young ladies who are at La Mis- 
éricorde have lessons at fifty sous 
apiece, and that from an excellent mis- 
tress!” 

She shrugged her shoulders and did 
not open her piano again. But when she 
passed by it (if Bovary were there), she 
sighed— 

“Ah! my poor piano!” 

And when any one came to see her, 
she did not fail to inform them that 
she had given up music, and could not 
begin again now, for important reasons. 
Then people commiserated her— 

“What a pity! she had so much 
talent!” 

They even spoke to Bovary about it. 
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They put him to shame, and especially 
the chemist. 

“You are wrong. One should never 
let any of the faculties of nature lie 
fallow. Besides, just think, my good 
friend, that by inducing madame to 
study, you are economising on the sub- 
sequent musical education of your child. 
For my own part, I think that mothers 
ought themselves to instruct their chil- 
dren. That is an idea of Rousseau’s, 
still rather new perhaps, but that will 
end by triumphing, I am certain of 
it, like mothers nursing their own chil- 
dren, and vaccination.” 

So Charles returned once more to 
this question of the piano. Emma re- 
plied bitterly that it would be better 
to sell it. This poor piano, that had 
given her vanity so much satisfaction 
—to see it go was to Bovary like the 
indefinable suicide of a part of herself. 

“Tf you liked,” he said, ‘“‘a lesson from 
time to time, that wouldn’t after all 
be very ruinous.” 

“But lessons,” she replied, “are only 
of use when followed up.” 

And thus it was she set about ob- 
taining her husband’s permission to ga 
to town once a week to see her lover. 
At the end of a month she was even 
considered to have made considerable 
progress. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PURSUIT OF ART 


SHE went on Thursdays. She got up 
- and dressed silently, in order not to 
awaken Charles, who would have made 


remarks about her getting ready too 
early. Next she walked up and down, 
went to the windows, and looked out at 
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the Place. The early dawn was broad- 
ening between the pillars of the mar- 
ket, and the chemist’s shop, with the 
shutters still up, showed in the pale 
light of the dawn the large letters of 
his signboard. 

When the clock pointed to a quarter- 
past seven, she went off to the “Lion 
d’Or,” whose door Artémise opened 
yawning. The girl then raked up the 
coals covered by the cinders, and Emma 
remained alone in the kitchen. Now 
and again she went out. Hivert was 
leisurely harnessing his horses, listening, 
moreover, to Mére Lefrancois, who, 
passing her head and nightcap through 
a grating, was charging him with com- 
missions and giving him explanations 
that would have confused any one else. 
Emma kept beating the soles of her 
boots against the pavement of the yard. 

At last, when he had eaten his soup, 
put on his cloak, lighted his pipe, and 
grasped his whip, he calmly installed 
himself on his seat. 

The “Hirondelle” started at a slow 
trot, and for about a mile stopped here 
and there to pick up passengers who 
waited for it, standing at the border 
of the road, in front of their yard 
gates. 

Those who had secured seats the 
evening before kept it waiting; some 
even were still in bed in their houses. 
Hivert called, shouted, swore; then he 
got down from his seat and went and 
knocked loudly at the doors. The wind 
blew through the cracked windows. 

The four seats, however, filled up. 
The carriage rolled off; rows of apple- 
trees followed one upon another, and 
the road between its two long ditches, 
full of yellow water, rose, constantly 
narrowing towards the horizon. 
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Emma knew it from end to end; she 
‘knew that after a meadow there was a 
sign-post, next an elm, a barn, or the 
hut of a lime-kiln tender. Sometimes 
even, in the hope of getting some sur- 
prise, she shut her eyes, but she never 
lost the clear perception of the distance 
to be traversed. 

At last the brick houses began to 
follow one another more closely, the 
earth resounded beneath the wheels, 
the “Hirondelle” glided between the 
gardens, where through an opening one 
saw statues, a periwinkle plant, clipped 
yews, and a swing. Then on a sudden 
the town appeared. Sloping down like 
an amphitheatre, and drowned in the 
fog, it widened out beyond the bridges 
confusedly. Then the open country 
spread away with a monotonous move- 
ment till it touched in the distance the 
vague line of the pale sky. Seen thus 
from above, the whole landscape looked 
immovable as a picture; the anchored 
ships were massed in one corner, the 
river curved round the foot of the green 
hills, and the isles, oblique in shape, 
lay on the water, like large, motionless, 
black fishes. The factory chimneys 
belched forth immense brown fumes 
that were blown away at the top. One 
heard the rumbling of the foundries, 
together with the clear chimes of the 
churches that stood out in the mist. 
The leafless trees on the boulevards 
made violet thickets in the midst of 
the houses, and the roofs, all shining 
with the rain, threw back unequal re- 
flections, according to the height of the 
quarters in which they were. Sometimes 
a gust of wind drove the clouds towards 
the Saint Catherine hills, like aerial 
waves that broke silently against a cliff. 

A giddiness seemed to her to detach 
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itself from this mass of existence, and 
her heart swelled as if the hundred and 
twenty thousand souls that palpitated 
there had all at once sent into it the 
vapour of the passions she fancied 
theirs. Her love grew in the presence 
of this vastness, and expanded with 
tumult to the vague murmurings that 
rose towards her. She poured it out 
upon the square, on the walks, on the 
streets, and the old Norman city out- 
spread before her eyes as an enormous 
capital, as a Babylon into which she 
was entering. She leant with both hands 
against the window, drinking in the 
breeze; the three horses galloped, the 
stones grated in the mud, the diligence 
rocked, and Hivert, from afar, hailed 
the carts on the road, while the bour- 
geois who had spent the night at the 
Guillaume woods came quietly down 
the hill in their little family carriages. 

They stopped at the barrier; Emma 
undid her overshoes, put on other 
gloves, rearranged her shawl, and some 
twenty paces farther she got down from 
the “Hirondelle.” 

The town was then awakening. Shop- 
boys in caps were cleaning up the shop- 
fronts, and women, with baskets against 
their hips, at intervals uttered sonorous 
cries at the corners of streets. She 
walked with downcast eyes, close to the 
walls, and smiling with pleasure under 
her lowered black veil. 

For fear of being seen, she did not 
usually take the most direct road. She 
plunged into dark alleys, and, all per- 
spiring, reached the bottom of the Rue 
Nationale, near the fountain that stands 
there. It is the quarter for theatres, 
pupiic-houses, and cocottes. Often a 
cart would pass near her, bearing some 
shaking scenery. Waiters in aprons were 
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sprinkling sand on the flagstones be- 
tween green shrubs. It all smelt of ab- 
sinthe, cigars, and oysters. 

She turned down a street; she recog- 
nised him by his curling hair that es- 
caped from beneath his hat. 

Léon walked along the pavement. 
She followed him to the hotel. He went 
up, opened the door, entered—What an 
embrace! 

Then, after the kisses, the words 
gushed forth. They told each other the 
sorrows of the week, the presentiments, 
the anxiety for the letters; but now 
everything was forgotten; they gazed 
into each other’s faces with voluptuous 
laughs, and tender names. 

The bed was large, of mahogany, in 
the shape of a boat. The curtains were 
in red levantine, that hung from the 
ceiling and bulged out too much to- 
wards the bell-shaped bed-side; and 
nothing in the world was so lovely as 
her brown head and white skin stand- 
ing out against this purple colour, when, 
with a movement of shame, she crossed 
her bare arms, hiding her face in her 
hands. 

The warm room, with its discreet car- 
pet, its gay ornaments, and its calm 
light, seemed made for the intimacies 
of passion. The curtain-rods, ending in 
arrows, their brass pegs, and the great 
balls of the fire-dogs shone suddenly 
when the sun came in. On the chimney 
between the candelabra there were two 
of those pink shells in which one hears 
the murmur of the sea if one holds 
them to the ear. 

How they loved that dear room, so 
full of gaiety, despite its rather faded 
splendour! They always found the fur- 
niture in the same place, and sometimes 
hairpins, that she had forgotten the 
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Thursday before, under the pedestal of 
the clock. They lunched by the fireside 
on a little round table, inlaid with rose- 
wood, Emma carved, put bits on his 
plate with all sorts of coquettish ways, 
and she laughed with a sonorous and 
libertine laugh when the froth of the 
champagne ran over from the glass to 
the rings on her fingers. They were so 
completely lost in the possession of 
each other that they thought themselves 
in their own house, and that they would 
live there till death, like two spouses 
eternally young. They said “our room,” 
“our carpet,” she even said “my slip- 
pers,” a gift of Léon’s, a whim she 
had had. They were pink satin, bordered 
with swansdown. When she sat on his 
knees, her leg, then too short, hung 
in the air, and the dainty shoe, that 
had no back to it, was held on only 
by the toes to her bare foot. 

He for the first time enjoyed the 
inexpressible delicacy of feminine re- 
finements. He had never met this grace 
of language, this reserve of clothing, 
these poses of the weary dove. He ad- 
mired the exaltation of her soul and 
the lace on her petticoat. Besides, was 
she not “a lady” and a married woman 
—a real mistress, in fine? 

By the diversity of her humour, in 
turn mystical or mirthful, talkative, 
taciturn, passionate, careless, she awak- 
ened in him a thousand desires, called 
up instincts or memories. She was the 
mistress of all the novels, the heroine 
of all the dramas, the vague “she” of 
all the volumes of verse. He found again 
on her shoulder the amber colouring of 
the “odalisque bathing;” she had the 
long waist of feudal chatelaines, and she 
resembled the “pale woman of Barce- 
Jona.” But above all she was the Angel! 
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Often, looking at her, it seemed to 
‘him that his soul, escaping towards 
her, spread like a wave about the out- 
line of her head, and descended drawn 
down into the whiteness of her breast. 
He knelt on the floor before her, and 
with both elbows on her knee looked 
at her with a smile, his face upturned. 

She bent over him, and murmured, as 
if choking with intoxication— 

“Oh, do not move! do not speak! 
look at me! Something so sweet comes 
from your eyes that helps me so much!” 

She called him “child.” “Child, do 
you love me?” 

And she did not listen for his answer 
in the haste of her lips that fastened 
to his mouth. 

On the clock there was a bronze 
cupid, who smirked as he bent his arm 
beneath a golden garland. They had 
laughed at it many a time, but when 
they had to part everything seemed 
serious to them. 

Motionless in front of each other, 
they kept repeating, “Till Thursday, 
till Thursday.” 

Suddenly she seized his head between 
her hands, kissed him hurriedly on the 
forehead, crying, “Adieu!” and rushed 
down the stairs. 

She went to a hairdresser’s in the 
Rue de la Comédie to have her hair 
arranged. Night fell; the gas was lighted 
in the shop. She heard the bell at the 
theatre calling the mummers to the per- 
formance, and she saw, passing oppo- 
site, men with white faces and women 
in faded gowns going in at the stage- 
door. 

It was hot in the room, small, and 
too low, where the stove was hissing 
in the midst of wigs and pomades. The 
smell of the tongs, together with the 
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greasy hands that dressed her head, soon 
soothed her, and she dozed a little in 
her wrapper. Often, as he did her hair, 
the man offered her tickets for a 
masked ball. 

Then she went away. She went up 
the streets; reached the Croix-Rouge, 
put on her overshoes, that she had hid- 
den in the morning under the seat, and 
sank into her place among the impa- 
tient passengers. Some got out at the 
foot of the hill. She remained alone in 
the carriage. At every turning all the 
lights of the town were seen more and 
more completely, making a great lumi- 
mous vapour about the dim houses. 
Emma knelt on the cushions, and her 
eyes wandered over the dazzling light. 
She sobbed; called on Léon, sent him 
tender words and kisses lost in the 
wind. 

On the hillside a poor devil wandered 
about with his stick in the midst of the 
diligences. A mass of rags covered his 
shoulders, and an old staved-in beaver, 
turned out like a basin, hid his face; 
but when he took it off he discovered 
in the place of eyelids empty and bloody 
orbits. The flesh hung in red shreds, 
and there flowed from it liquids that 
congealed into green scales down to the 
nose, whose black nostrils sniffed con- 
vulsively. To speak to you he threw 
back his head with an idiotic laugh; 
then his bluish eyeballs, rolling con- 
stantly, at the temples beat against the 
edge of the open wound. He sang a lit- 
tle song as he followed the carriages— 


“Maids in the warmth of a summer 
day 
Dream of love, and of love alway.” 


And all the rest was about birds and 
8, ushine and green leaves. 
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Sometimes he appeared suddenly be- 
hind Emma, bareheaded, and she drew 
back with a cry. Hivert made fun of 
him. He would advise him to get a 
booth at the Saint Romaine fair, or else 
ask him, laughing, how his young 
woman was. 

Often they had started when, with 
a sudden movement, his hat entered the 
diligence through the small window, 
while he clung with his other arm to 
the footboard, between the wheels 
splashing mud. His voice, feeble at first 
and quavering, grew sharp; it resounded 
in the night like the indistinct moan of 
a vague distress; and through the ring- 
ing of the bells, the murmur of the 
trees, and the rumbling of the empty 
vehicle, it had a far-off sound that dis- 
turbed Emma. It went to the bottom 
of her soul, like a whirlwind in an abyss, 
and carried her away into the distances 
of a boundless melancholy. But Hivert, 
noticing a weight behind, gave the blind 
man sharp cuts with his whip. The 
thong lashed his wounds, and he fell 
back into the mud with a yell. Then 
the passengers in the “Hirondelle” 
ended by falling asleep, some with open 
mouths, others with lowered chins, lean- 
ing against their neighbour’s shoulder, 
or with their arm passed through the 
strap, oscillating regularly with the jolt- 
ing of the carriage; and the reflection 
of the lantern swinging without, on the 
crupper of the wheeler, penetrating into 
the interior through the chocolate calico 
curtains, threw sanguineous shadows 
over all these motionless people. Emma, 
dazed with grief, shivered in her clothes, 
feeling her feet grow colder and colder, 
and death in her soul. 

Charles at home was waiting for her; 
the ‘“Hirondelle” was always late on 
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Thursdays. Madame arrived at last, and 
scarcely kissed the child. The dinner 
was not ready. No matter! She excused 
the servant. This girl now seemed 
allowed to do just as she liked. 

Often her husband, noting her pallor, 
asked if she were unwell. 

“No,” said Emma. 

“But,” he replied, “you seem so 
strange this evening.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing! nothing 

There were even days when she had 
no sooner come in than she went up 
to her room; and Justin, happening to 
be there, moved about noiselessly, 
quicker at helping her than the best of 
maids. He put the matches ready, the 
candlestick, a book, arranged her night- 
gown, turned back the bedclothes. 

“Come!” said she, “that will do. Now 
you may go.” 

For he stood there, his hands hang- 
ing down and his eyes wide open, as if 
enmeshed in the innumerable threads 
of a sudden reverie. 

The following day was frightful, and 
those that came after still more un- 
bearable, because of her impatience to 
seize her happiness once again; an 
ardent lust, inflamed by the images of 
past experience, that burst forth freely 
on the seventh day beneath Léon’s 
caresses. His ardours were hidden be- 
neath outbursts of wonder and grati- 
tude. Emma tasted this love in a dis- 
creet, absorbed fashion, maintained it 
by all the artifices of her tenderness, 
and trembled a little lest later it should 
be lost. 

She often said to him, with her sweet 
melancholy voice: 

“Ah! you too, you will leave me! 
You will marry! You will be like all 
the others.” 


1”? 
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He asked, “What others?” 

“Why, like all men,” she replied. 
Then added, repelling him with a lan- 
guid movement: 

“You are all evil!” 

One day, as they were talking philo- 
sophically of earthly disillusions, to ex- 
periment on his jealousy, or yielding, 
perhaps, to an over-strong need to pour 
out her heart, she told him that for- 
merly, before him, she had loved some 
one. “Not like you,” she went on 
quickly, protesting by the head of her 
child that “nothing had passed between 
them.” 

The young man believed her, but 
none the less questioned her to find out 
what he was. 

“He was a ship’s captain, my dear.” 

Was this not preventing any inquiry, 
and, at the same time, assuming a 
higher ground through this pretended 
fascination exercised over a man who 
must have been of warlike nature and 
accustomed to receive homage? 

The clerk then felt the lowliness of 
his position; he longed for epaulettes, 
crosses, titles. All that would please her, 
—he gathered that from her spendthrift 
habits. 

Emma nevertheless concealed many 
of these extravagant fancies, such as 
her wish to have a blue tilbury to drive 
into Rouen, drawn by an English horse 
and driven by a groom in top-boots. It 
was Justin who had inspired her with 
this whim, by begging her to take him 
into her service as valet-de-chambre, 
and if the privation of it did not lessen 
the pleasure of her arrival at each 
rendezvous, it certainly augmented the 
bitterness of the return. 

Often, when they talked together of 
Paris, she ended by murmuring, “Ah! 
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tow happy we should be there!” 

“Are’ we not happy?” gently an- 
swered the young man, passing his 
hands over her hair. 

“Yes, that is true,” she said. “I am 
mad. Kiss me!” 

To her husband she was more charm- 
ing than ever. She made him pistachio- 
creams and played him waltzes after 
dinner. So he thought himself the most 
fortunate of men, and Emma was with- 
out uneasiness, when, one evening, sud- 
denly he said: 

“Tt is Mademoiselle Lempereur, isn’t 
it, who gives you lessons?” 

Cog 

“Well, I saw her just now,” Charles 
went on, “at Madame Liégeard’s. I 
spoke to her about you, and she doesn’t 
know you.” 

This was like a thunderclap. How- 
ever, she replied quite naturally— 

“Ah! no doubt she forgot my name.” 

“But perhaps,” said the doctor, “there 
are several Demoiselles Lempereur at 
Rouen who are music-mistresses.” 

“Possibly!”? Then quickly—‘But I 
have my receipts here. See!” 

And she went to the writing-table, 
ransacked all the drawers, rummaged 
the papers, and at last lost her head so 
completely that Charles earnestly 
begged her not to take so much trouble 
about those wretched receipts. 

“Oh, I will find them,” she said. 

And, in fact, on the following Fri- 
day, as Charles was putting on one of 
his boots in the dark cabinet where his 
clothes were kept, he felt a piece of 
paper between the leather and his sock. 
He took it out and read: 

“Received for three months’ lessons 
and several pieces of music, the sum 
of sixty-three francs——FELiciz Lrem- 
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PEREUR, professor of music.” 

“How the devil did it get into my 
boots?” 

“Tt must,” she replied, “have fallen 
from the old box of bills that is on the 
edge of the shelf.” 

From that moment her existence was 
but one long tissue of lies, in which she 
enveloped her love as in veils to hide 
it. It was a want, a mania, a pleasure 
carried to such an extent that if she 
said she had the day before walked on 
the right side of a road, one might know 
she had taken the left. 

One morning when she had gone, as 
usual, rather lightly clothed, it suddenly 
began to snow, and as Charles was 
watching the weather from the window, 
he caught sight of Monsieur Bournisien 
in the chaise of Monsieur Tuvache, who 
was driving him to Rouen. Then he 
went down to give the priest a thick 
shawl that he was to hand over to 
Emma as soon as he reached the “Croix. 
Rouge.” When he got to the inn, Mon- 
sieur Bournisien asked for the wife of 
the Yonville doctor. The landlady re- 
plied that she very rarely came to her 
establishment. So that evening, when 
he recognised Madame Bovary in the 
“Hirondelle,” the curé told her his di- 
lemma, without, however, appearing to 
attach much importance to it, for he 
began praising a preacher who was do- 
ing wonders at the Cathedral, and whom 
all the ladies were rushing to hear. 

Still, if he did not ask for any ex- 
planation, others, later on, might prove 
less discreet. So she thought well to 
get down each time at the “Croix- 
Rouge,” so that the good folk of her 
village who saw her on the stairs should 
suspect nothing. 

One day, however, Monsieur Lheu- 
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reux met her coming out of the Hotel 
de Boulogne on Léon’s arm; and she 
was frightened, thinking he would 
gossip. He was not such a fool. But 
three days after he came to her room, 
shut the door, and said, “I must have 
some money.” 

She declared she could not give him 
any. Lheureux burst into lamentations, 
and reminded her of all the kindnesses 
he had shown her. 

In fact, of the two bills signed by 
Charles, Emma up to the present had 
paid only one. As to the second, the 
shopkeeper, at her request, had con- 
sented to replace it by another, which 
again had been renewed for a long date. 
Then he drew from his pocket a list 
of goods not paid for; to wit, the cur- 
tains, the carpet, the material for the 
arm-chairs; several dresses, and divers 
articles of dress, the bills for which 
amounted to about two thousand francs. 

She bowed her head. He went on: 

“But if you haven’t any ready money, 
you have an estate.” And he reminded 
her of a miserable little hovel situated 
at Barneville, near Aumale, that brought 
in almost nothing. It had formerly been 
part of a small farm sold by Monsieur 
Bovary senior; for Lheureux knew 
everything, even to the number of acres 
and the names of the neighbours. 

“If I were in your place,” he said, 
“T should clear myself of my debts, and 
have some money left over.” 

She pointed out the difficulty of get- 
ting a purchaser. He held out the hope 
of finding one; but she asked him how 
she should manage to sell it. 

“Haven’t you your power of attor- 
ney?” he replied. 

The phrase came to her like a 
breath of fresh air. “Leave me the bill,” 
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said Emma. 
“Oh, it isn’t worth while,” answered 
Lheureux. 

He came back the following week and 
boasted of having, after much trouble, 
at last discovered a certain Langlois, 
who, for a long time, had had an eye 
on the property, but without mentioning 
his price. 

“Never mind the price!” she cried. 

But they would, on the contrary, have 
to wait, to sound the fellow. The thing 
was worth a journey, and, as she could 
not undertake it, he offered to go to 
the place to have an interview with 
Langlois. On his return he announced 
that the purchaser proposed four thou- 
sand francs. 

Emma was radiant at this news. 

“Frankly,” he added, “that’s a good 
price.” 

She drew half the sum at once, and 
when she was about to pay her account 
the shopkeeper said— 

“Tt really grieves me, on my word! 
to see you depriving yourself all at once 
of such a big sum as that.” 

Then she looked at the bank-notes, 
and dreaming of the unlimited number 
of rendezvous represented by those two 
thousand francs, she stammered— 

“What! what!” 

“Oh!” he went on, laughing good- 
naturedly, “one puts anything one likes 
on receipts. Don’t you think I know 
what household affairs are?” And he 
looked at her fixedly, while in his hand 
he held two long papers that he slid 
between his nails. At last, opening his 
pocket-book, he spread out on the table 
four bills to order, each for a thousand 
francs. 

“Sign these,” he said, “and keep it 
all!” 
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She cried out, scandalised. 

“But if I give you the surplus,” re- 
plied Monsieur Lheureux impudently, 
“is not that helping you?” 

And taking a pen he wrote at the bot- 
tom of the account, “Received of 
Madame Bovary four thousand francs.” 

“Now who can trouble you, since in 
six months you'll draw the arrears for 
your cottage, and I don’t make the last 
bill due till after you’ve been paid?” 

Emma grew rather confused in her 
calculations, and her ears tingled as if 
gold pieces, bursting from their bags, 
rang all round her on the floor. At last 
Lheureux explained that he had a very 
good friend, Vincgart, a broker at 
Rouen, who would discount these four 
bills. Then he himself would hand over 
to madame the remainder after the 
actual debt was paid. 

But instead of two thousand francs 
he brought only eighteen hundred, for 
the friend Vincart (which was only fair) 
had deducted two hundred francs for 
commission and discount. Then he care- 
lessly asked for a receipt. 

“You understand—in business—some- 
times. And with the date, if you please, 
with the date.” 

A horizon of realisable whims opened 
out before Emma. She was prudent 
enough to lay by a thousand francs, 
with which the first three bills were 
paid when they fell due; but the fourth, 
‘Dy chance, came to the house on a 
Thursday, and Charles, quite upset, pa- 
tiently awaited his wife’s return for an 
explanation. 

If she had not told him about this 
bill, it was only to spare him such do- 
mestic worries; she sat on his knees, 
caressed him, cooed to him, gave a long 
enumeration of all the indispensable 
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things that had been got on credit. 

“Really, you must confess, considers 
ing the quantity, it isn’t so dear.” 

Charles, at his wit’s end, soon had 
recourse to the eternal Lheureux, who 
swore he would arrange matters if the 
doctor would sign him two bills, one of 
which was for seven hundred francs, 
payable in three months. In order to 
arrange for this he wrote his mother a 
pathetic letter. Instead of sending a 
reply she came herself; and when 
Emma wanted to know whether he had 
got anything out of her, “Yes,” he re- 
plied; “but she wants to see the ac- 
count.” The next morning at daybreak 
Emma ran to Lheureux to beg him to 
make out another account for not more 
than a thousand francs, for to show the 
one for four thousand it would be neces- 
sary to say that she had paid two-thirds, 
and confess, consequently, the sale of 
the estate—a negotiation admirably 
carried out by the shopkeeper, and 
which, in fact, was only actually known 
later. 

Despite the low price of each article, 
Madame Bovary senior of course 
thought the expenditure extravagant. 

“Couldn’t you do without a carpet? 
Why have re-covered the arm-chairs? 
In my time there was a single arm-chair 
in a house, for elderly persons,—at any 
rate it was so at my mother’s, who was 
a good woman, I can tell you. Every- 
body can’t be rich! No fortune can hold 
out against waste! I should be ashamed 
to coddle myself as you do! And yet I 
am old. I need looking after. And there! 
there! fitting up gowns; fallals! What! 
silk for lining at two francs, when you 
can get jaconet for ten sous, or even 
for eight, that would do well enough!” 

Emma, lying on a lounge, replied as 
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quietly as possible: “Ah! madame, 
enough! enough!” 

The other went on lecturing her, pre- 
dicting they would end in the work- 
house. But it was Bovary’s fault. 
Luckily he had promised to destroy 
that power of attorney. 

“What?” 

“Ah! he swore he would,” went on 
good woman. 

Emma opened the window, called 
Charles, and the poor fellow was obliged 
to confess the promise torn from him 
by his mother. 

Emma disappeared, then came back 
quickly, and majestically handed her a 
thick piece of paper. 

“Thank you,” said the old woman. 
And she threw the power of attorney 
into the fire. 

Emma began to laugh, a strident, 
piercing, continuous laugh; she had an 
attack of hysterics. 

“Oh, my God!” cried Charles. “Ah! 
you really are wrong! You come here 
and make scenes with her!” 

His mother, shrugging her shoulders, 
declared it was “all put on.” 

But Charles, rebelling for the first 
time, took his wife’s part, so that 
Madame Bovary senior said she would 
leave. She went the very next day, and 
on the threshold, as he was trying to 
detain her, she replied: 

“No, no! You love her better than 
me, and you are right. It is natural. 
For the rest, so much the worse! You 
will see. Good day—for I am not likely 
to come soon again, as you say, to make 
scenes.” 

Charles nevertheless was very crest- 
fallen before Emma, who did not hide 
the resentment she still felt at his want 
of confidence, and it needed many 
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prayers before she would consent te 
have another power of attorney. He 
even accompanied her to Monsieur 
Guillaumin to have a second one, just 
like the other, drawn up. 

“TI understand,” said the notary; “a 
man of science can’t be worried with 
the practical details of life.” 

And Charles felt relieved by this 
comfortable reflection, which gave his 
weakness the flattering appearance of 
higher preoccupation. 

And what an outburst the next Thurs- 
day at the hotel in their room with 
Léon. She laughed, cried, sang, sent for 
sherbets, wanted to smoke cigarettes, 
seemed to him wild and extravagant, 
but adorable, superb. 

He did not know what reaction of 
her whole being drove her more and 
more to plunge into the pleasures of 
life. She was becoming irritable, greedy, 
voluptuous; and she walked about the 
streets with him carrying her head high, 
without fear, so she said, of compro- 
mising herself. At times, however, 
Emma shuddered at the sudden thought 
of meeting Rodolphe, for it seemed to 
her that, although they were separated 
for ever, she was not completely free 
from her subjugation to him. 

One night she did not return to Yon- 
ville at all. Charles lost his head with 
anxiety, and little Berthe would not go 
to bed without her mamma, and sobbed 
enough to break her heart. Justin had 
gone out searching the road at random. 
Monsieur Homais even had left his 
pharmacy. 

At last, at eleven o’clock, able to 
bear it no longer, Charles harnessed his 
chaise, jumped in, whipped up his horse, 
and reached the “Croix-Rouge” about 
two o’clock in the morning. No one 
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there! He thought that the clerk had 
perhaps seen her; but where did he 
live? Happily, Charles remembered his 
employer’s address, and rushed off 
there. 

Day was breaking, and he could dis- 
tinguish the escutcheons over the door, 
and knocked. Some one, without open- 
ing the door, shouted out the required 
information, adding a few insults to 
those who disturb people in the middle 
of the night. 

The house inhabited by the clerk had 
neither bell, knocker, nor porter. Charles 
knocked loudly at the shutters with his 
hands. A policeman happened to pass 
by. Then he was frightened, and went 
away. 

“T am mad,” he said; “no doubt they 
kept her to dinner at Monsieur Lor- 
meaux’.” But M. Lormeaux no longer 
lived at Rouen. 

“She probably stayed to look after 
Madame Dubreuil. Why, Madame Du- 
breuil has been dead these ten months! 
Where can she be?” 

An idea occurred to him. At a café 
he asked for a directory, and hurriedly 
looked for the name of Mademoiselle 
Lempereur, who lived at No. 74 Rue de 
Ia Renelle-des-Maroquiniers. 

As he was turning into the street, 
Emma herself appeared at the other end 
of it. He threw himself upon her rather 
than embraced her, crying: 

“What kept you yesterday?” 

“T was not well.” 

“What was it? Where? How?” 

She passed her hand over her fore 
head and answered, “At Mademoiselle 
Lempereur’s.” 

“T was sure of it! I was going there.” 

“Oh, it isn’t worth while,” said 
Emma. “She went out just now; but 
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for the future don’t worry. I do not 
feel free, you see, if I know that the 
least delay upsets you like this.” 

This was a sort of permission that 
she gave herself, so as to get perfect 
freedom in her escapades. And she 
profited by it freely, fully. When she 
‘was seized with the desire to see Léon, 
she set out upon any pretext; and as 
he was not expecting her on that day, 
she went to fetch him at his office. 

It was a great delight at first, but 
soon he no longer concealed the truth, 
which was, that his master complained 
very much about these interruptions. 

“Pshaw! come along,” she said. 

And he slipped out. 

She wanted him to dress all in black, 
and grow a pointed beard, to look like 
the portraits of Louis XIII. She wanted 
to see his lodgings; thuught them poor. 
He blushed at them, but she did not 
notice this, then advised him to buy 
some curtains like hers, and as he ob- 
jected to the expense— 

“Ah! ah! you care for your money,” 
she said laughing. 

Each time Léon had to tell her every- 
thing that he had done since their last 
meeting. She asked him for some verses 
—some verses “for herself,’ a “love 
poem” in honour of her. But he never 
succeeded in getting a rhyme for the 
second verse; and at last ended by 
copying a sonnet in a “Keepsake.” This 
was less from vanity than from the one 
desire of pleasing her. He did not ques- 
tion her ideas; he accepted all her 
tastes; he was rather becoming her mis- 
tress than she his. She had tender words 
and kisses that thrilled his soul. Where 
could she have learnt this corruption 
almost incorporeal in the strength of its 
profundity and dissimulation? 
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CHAPTER VI 


A LOVERS’ QUARREL 


Durtnc the journeys he made to see 
her, Léon had often dined at the chem- 
ist’s, and he felt obliged from politeness 
to invite him in turn. 

“With pleasure!” Monsieur Homais 
replied; “besides, I must invigorate my 
mind, for I am getting rusty here. We'll 
go to the theatre, to the restaurant; 
we'll make a night of it!” 

“Oh, my dear!” tenderly murmured 
Madame Homais, alarmed at the vague 
perils he was preparing to brave. 

“Well, what? Do you think I’m not 
sufficiently ruining my health living here 
amid the continual emanations of the 
pharmacy? But there! that is the way 
with women! They are jealous of sci- 
ence, and then are opposed to our tak- 
ing the most legitimate distractions. No 
matter! Count upon me. One of these 
days I shall turn up at Rouen, and we’ll 
go the pace together.” 

The chemist would formerly have 
jiaken good care not to use such an 
expression, but he was cultivating a gay 
Parisian style, which he thought in the 
best taste; and, like his neighbour, 
Madame Bovary, he questioned the 
clerk curiously about ‘the customs of 
the capital; he even talked slang to 
dazzle the bourgeois, saying bender, 
crummy, dandy, maccaroni, the cheese, 
cut my stick, and “J’ll hook it,” for “T 
am going.” 

So one Thursday Emma was sur- 
prised to meet Monsieur Homais in the 
kitchen of the “Lion d’Or,” wearing a 
traveller’s costume, that is to say, 
wrapped in an old cloak which no one 


knew he had, while he carried a valise 
in one hand and the foot-warmer of his 
establishment in the other. He had con- 
fided his intentions to no one, for fear 
of causing the public anxiety by his 
absence. 

The idea of seeing again the place 
where his youth had been spent no 
doubt excited him, for during the whole 
journey he never ceased talking, and 
as soon as he had arrived, he jumped 
quickly out of the diligence to go in 
search of Léon. In vain the clerk tried 
to get rid of him. Monsieur Homais 
dragged him off to the large Café de la 
Normandie, which he entered majes- 
tically, not raising his hat, thinking it 
very provincial to uncover in any public 
place. 

Emma waited for Léon three quarters 
of an hour. At last she ran to his office, 
and, lost in all sorts of conjectures, ac- 
cusing him of indifference, and_re- 
proaching herself for her weakness, she 
spent the afternoon, her face pressed 
against the window-panes. 

At two o’clock the two men were still 
at table opposite each other. The room 
was emptying; the stove-pipe, in the 
shape of a palm-tree, spread its gilt 
leaves over the white ceiling, and near 
them, outside the window, in the bright 
sunshine, a little fountain gurgled in a 
white basin, where, in the midst of 
watercress and asparagus, three torpid 
lobsters stretched across to some quails 
that lay heaped up in a pile on their 
sides. 

Homais was enjoying himself. Al. 
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though he was even more intoxicated 
with the luxury than the rich fare, the 
Pomard wine all the same rather ex- 
cited his faculties; and when the 
omelette au rhum appeared, he began 
propounding immoral theories about 
women. What seduced him above all 
else was chic. He admired an elegant 
toilette in a well-furnished apartment, 
and as to bodily qualities, he didn’t dis- 
like a young girl. 

Léon watched the clock in despair. 
The chemist went on drinking, eating 
and talking. 

“You must be very lonely,” he said 
suddenly, “here at Rouen. To be sure 
your lady-love doesn’t live far away.” 

And as the other blushed, he added: 

“Come now, be frank. Can you deny 
that at Yonville “ 

The young man stammered some- 
thing. 

“At Madame Bovary’s, you’re not 
making love to-——” 

“To whom?” 

“The servant!” 

He was not joking; but vanity get 
ting the better of all prudence, Léon, in 
spite of himself protested. Besides, he 
liked only dark women. 

“T approve of that,” said the chem- 
ist; “they have more passion.” 

And whispering into his friend’s ear, 
he pointed out the symptoms by which 
one could find out if a woman had pas- 
sion. He even launched into an ethno- 
graphic digression: the German was 
vapourish, the French woman licentious, 
the Italian passionate. 

“And negresses?” asked the clerk. 

“They are a cultivated taste!” said 
Homais. “Waiter! two cups of coffee!” 
_ “Are we going?” at last asked Léon 
impatiently. 
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But before leaving he wanted to see 
the proprietor of the establishment and 
made him a few compliments. Then the 
young man, to be alone, alleged he had 
some business engagement. 

“Ah! I will escort you,” said Homais. 

And all the while he was walking 
through the streets with him he talked 
of his wife, his children, of their future, 
and of his business; told him in what 
a decayed condition it had formerly 
been, and to what a degree of perfec- 
tion he had raised it. 

Arrived in front of the Hétel de Bou- 
logne, Léon left him abruptly, ran up 
the stairs, and found his mistress in 
great excitement. At mention of the 
chemist she flew into a passion. He, 
however, piled up good reasons; it 
wasn’t his fault; didn’t she know Ho- 
mais—did she believe that he would 
prefer his company? But she turned 
away; he drew her back, and, sinking 
on his knees, clasped her waist with his 
arms in a languorous pose, full of con- 
cupiscence and supplication. 

She was standing up, her large flash- 
ing eyes looked at him seriously, almost 
terribly. Then tears obscured them, her 
red eyelids were lowered, she gave him 
her hands, and Léon was pressing them 
to his lips when a servant appeared to 
tell the gentleman that he was wanted. 

“You will come back?” she said. 

RVias.?? 

“But when?” 

“Tmmediately.” 

“Tt’s a trick,” said the chemist, when 
he saw Léon. “I wanted to interrupt 
this visit, that seemed to me to annoy 
you. Let’s go and have a glass of garus 
at Bridoux.” 

Léon vowed that he must get back te 
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his office. Then the chemist joked him 
about quill-drivers and the law. 

“Leave Cujas and Barthole alone ax 
bit. Who the devil prevents you? Be 
a man! Let’s go to Bridoux’. You'll see 
his dog. It’s very interesting.” 

And as the clerk still insisted— 

“Tll go with you. I'll read a paper 
while I wait for you, or turn over the 
leaves of a ‘Code.’ ” 

Léon, bewildered by Emma’s anger, 
Monsieur Homais’ chatter, and, perhaps, 
by the heaviness of the luncheon, was 
undecided, and, as it were, fascinated 
by the chemist, who kept repeating— 

“Let’s go to Bridoux’. It’s just by 
here, in the Rue Malpalu.” 

Then, through cowardice, through 
stupidity, through that indefinable feel- 
ing that drags us into the most distaste- 
ful acts, he allowed himself to be led 
off to Bridoux’, whom they found in his 
small yard, superintending three work- 
men, who panted as they turned the 
large wheel of a machine for making 
seltzer-water. Homais gave them some 
good advice. He embraced Bridoux; 
they took some garus. Twenty times 
Léon tiied to escape, but the other 
seized him by the arm saying: 

“Presently! I’m coming! We'll go to 
the ‘Fanal de Rouen’ to see the fellows 
there. I'll introduce you to Thomassin.” 

At last he managed to get rid of him, 
and rushed straight to the hotel. Emma 
was no longer there. She had just gone 
in a fit of anger. She detested him now. 
This failing to keep their rendezvous 
seemed to her an insult, and she tried 
to rake up other reasons to separate 
herself from him. He was incapable of 
heroism, weak, banal, more spiritless 
than a woman, avaricious too, and 
cowardly. 
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Then, growing calmer, she at length 
discovered that she had, no doubt, 
calumniated him. But the disparaging 
of those we love always alienates us 
from them to some extent. We must 
not touch our idols; the gilt sticks to 
our fingers. 

They gradually came to talking more 
frequently of matters outside their love, 
and in the letters that Emma wrote 
him she spoke of flowers, verses, the 
moon and the stars, naive resources of 
a waning passion striving to keep itself 
alive by all external aids. She was con- 
stantly promising herself a profound 
felicity on her next journey. Then she 
confessed to herself that she felt noth- 
ing extraordinary. This disappointment 
quickly gave way to a new hope, and 
Emma returned to him more inflamed, 
more eager than ever. She undressed 
hastily, tearing off the thin laces of her 
corset that nestled around her hips like 
a gliding snake. She went on tip-toe, 
barefooted, to see once more that the 
door was closed, then, pale, serious, 
and, without speaking, with one move- 
ment, she threw herself upon his breast 
with a long shudder. 

Yet there was upon that brow cov- 
ered with cold drops, on those quiver- 
ing lips, in those wild eyes in the strain 
of those arms, something vague and 
dreary that seemed to Léon to glide 
between them subtly as if to separate 
them. 

He did not dare to question her; but, 
seeing her so skilled, she must have 
passed, he thought, through every ex- 
perience of suffering and of pleasure. 
What had once charmed now frightened 
him a little. Besides, he rebelled against 
his absorption, daily more marked by 
her personality. He begrudged Emma 
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this constant victory. He even strove 
not to love her; then, when he heard 
the creaking of her boots, he turned 
coward, like drunkards at the sight of 
strong drinks. 

She did not fail, in truth, to lavish 
all sorts of attentions upon him, from 
the delicacies of food to the coquetries 
of dress and languishing looks. She 
brought roses in her breast from Yon- 
ville, which she threw into his face; 
was anxious about his health, gave him 
advice as to his conduct; and, in order 
the more surely to keep her hold on 
him, hoping perhaps that heaven would 
take her part, she tied a medal of the 
Virgin round his neck. She inquired like 
a virtuous mother about his companions. 
She said to him: 

“Don’t see them; don’t go out; think 
only of ourselves, love me!” 

She would have liked to be able to 
watch over his life, and the idea oc- 
curred to her of having him followed 
in the streets. Near the hotel there was 
always a kind of loafer who accosted 
travellers, and who would not refuse. 
But her pride revolted at this. 

“Bah; so much the worse. Let him 
deceive me! What does it matter to 
me? As if I cared for him!” 

One day, when they had parted early 
and she was returning alone along the 
boulevard, she saw the walls of her con- 
vent; then she sat down on a form in 
the shade of the elm-trees. How calm 
that time had been! How she longed 
for the ineffable sentiments of love that 
she had tried to figure to herself out of 
books! The first month of her marriage, 
her rides in the wood, the viscount that 
waltzed, and Lagardy singing, all re- 
passed before her eyes. And Léon sud- 
denly appeared to her as far off as 


the others. 

“Yet I love him,” she said to herself. 

No matter! She was not happy—she 
never had been. Whence came this in- 
sufficiency in life—this instantaneous 
turning to decay of everything on which 
she leant? But if there were somewhere 
a being strong and beautiful, a valiant 
nature, full at once of exaltation and 
refinement, a poet’s heart in angel’s 
form, a lyre with sounding chords ring- 
ing out elegiac epithalamia to heaven, 
why, perchance, should she not find 
him? Ah! how impossible! Besides, 
nothing was worth the trouble of seek- 
ing it; everything was a lie. Every smile 
hid a yawn of boredom, every joy a 
curse, all pleasure, satiety, and the 
sweetest kisses left upon your lips only 
the unattainable desire for a greater 
delight. 

A metallic clang droned through the 
air, and four strokes were heard from 
the convent-clock. Four o’clock! And 
it seemed to her that she had been 
there on that form an eternity. But an 
infinity of passions may be contained 
in a minute, like a crowd in a small 
space. 

Emma lived all absorbed in hers, and 
troubled no more about money matters 
than an archduchess. 

Once, however, a wretched-looking 
man, rubicund and bald, came to her 
house, saying he had been sent by Mon- 
sieur Vincart of Rouen. He took out 
the pins that held together the side- 
pockets of his long green overcoat, 
stuck them into his sleeve, and politely 
handed her a paper. 

It was a bill for seven hundred francs, 
signed by her, and which Lheureux, in 
spite of all his professions, had paid 
away to Vincart. She sent her servant 
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for him. He could not come. Then the 
stranger, who had remained standing, 
casting right and left curious glances, 
that his thick fair eyebrows hid, asked 
with a naive air: 

“What answer am I to take Monsieur 
Vingart?” 

“Oh,” said Emma, “tell him that I 
haven’t it. I will send next week; he 
must wait; yes, till next week.” 

And the fellow went without another 
word. 

But the next day at twelve o’clock 
she received a summons, and the sight 
of the stamped paper, on which ap- 
peared several times in large letters, 
“Maitre Hareng, bailiff at Buchy,” so 
frightened her that she rushed in hot 
haste to the linendraper’s. She found 
him in his shop, doing up a parcel. 

“Your obedient!” he said; “I am at 
your service.” 

But Lheureux, all the same, went on 
with his work, helped by a young girl 
of about thirteen, somewhat hunch- 
backed, who was at once his clerk and 
his servant. 

Then, his clogs clattering on the shop- 
boards, he went up before Madame 
Bovary to the first floor, and introduced 
her into a narrow closet, where, in a 
large bureau in sapon-wood, lay some 
ledgers, protected by a horizontal pad- 
locked iron bar. Against the wall, under 
some remnants of calico, one discov- 
ered a safe, but of such dimensions 
that it must contain something besides 
bills and money. Monsieur Lheureux, 
in fact, went in for pawnbroking, and 
it was there that he had put Madame 
Bovary’s gold chain, together with the 
earrings of poor old Tellier, who, at 
last forced to sell out, had bought a 
meagre store of grocery at Quincam- 
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poix, where he was dying of catarrh 
amongst his candles, that were less yel- 
low than his face. 

Lheureux sat down in a large cane 
arm-chair, saying, “What news?” 

“See!” 

And she showed him the paper. 

“Well, how can I help it?” 

Then she grew angry, reminding him 
of the promise he had given not to 
pay away her bills. He acknowledged it. 

“But I was pressed myself; the knife 
was at my own throat.” 

“And what will happen now?” she 
went on. 

“Oh, it’s very simple; a judgment 
and then a distraint—that’s about it!” 

Emma kept down a desire to strike 
him, and asked gently if there was no 
way of quieting Monsieur Vingart. 

“I dare say! Quiet Vingart! You 
don’t know him; he’s more ferocious 
than an Arab!” 

Still Monsieur Lheureux must inter- 
fere. 

“Well, listen. It seems to me so far 
I’ve been very good to you.” And 
opening one of his ledgers, “See,” he 
said. Then running up the page with 
his finger, “Let’s see! let’s see! August 
3d, two hundred francs; June 17th, a 
hundred and fifty; March 23d, forty- 
six. In April 14 

He stopped, as if afraid of making 
some mistake. 

“Not to speak of the bills signed by 
Monsieur Bovary, one for seven hun- 
dred francs, and another for three hun- 
dred. As to your little instalmenis, with 
the interest, why, there’s no end to 
em; one gets quite muddled over ’em. 
Tl have nothing more to do with it.” 

She wept; she even called him “her 
good Monsieur Lheureux.” But he al- 
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ways fell back upon “‘that rascal Vin- 
cart.” Besides, he hadn’t a brass farth- 
ing; no one was paying him now-a- 
days; they were eating his coat off his 
back; a poor shopkeeper like him 
couldn’t advance money. 

Emma was silent, and Monsieur 
Lheureux, who was biting the feathers 
of a quill, no doubt became uneasy at 
her silence, for he went on: 

“Unless one of these days I have 
something coming in, I might——” 

“Besides,” said she, “as soon as the 
balance of Barneville——” 

“What!” 

And on hearing that Langlois had not 
yet paid he seemed much surprised. 
Then in a honied voice— 

“And we agree, you sayr” 

“Oh! to anything you like.” 

On this he closed his eyes to reflect, 
wrote down a few figures, and declaring 
it would be very difficult for him, that 
the affair was shady, and that he was 
being bled, he wrote out four bills for 
two hundred and fifty francs each, to 
fall due month by month. 

“Provided that Vincart will listen to 
me! However, it’s settled. I don’t play 
the fool; I’m straight enough.” 

Next he carelessly showed her sev- 
eral new goods, not one of which, how- 
ever, was in his opinion worthy of 
madame. 

“When I think that there’s a dress 
at threepence-half-penny a yard, and 
warranted fast colours! And yet they 
actually swallow it! Of course you un- 
derstand one doesn’t tell them what it 
really is!” He hoped by this confession 
of dishonesty to others to convince her 
of his probity to her. 

Then he called her back to show her 
three yards of guipure that he had lately 
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picked up “at a sale.’ 

“Isn’t it lovely?” said Lheureux. “It 
is very much used now for the backs 
of arm-chairs. It’s quite the rage.” 

And, more ready than a juggler, he 
wrapped up the guipure in some blue 
paper and put it in Emma’s hands. 

“But at least let me know # 

“Yes, another time,” he replied turn- 
ing on his heel. 

That same evening she urged Bovary 
to write to his mother, to ask her to 
send as quickly as possible the whole 
of the balance due from the father’s 
estate. The mother-in-law replied that 
she had nothing more, the winding up 
was over, and there was due to them 
besides Barneville an income of six 
hundred francs, that she would pay 
them punctually. 

Then Madame Bovary sent in ac- 
counts to two or three patients, and 
she made large use of this method, 
which was very successful. She was al- 
ways careful to add a postscript: “Do 
not mention this to my husband; you 
know how proud he is. Excuse me. 
Yours obediently.” There were some 
complaints; she intercepted them. 

To get money she began selling her 
old gloves, her old hats, the old odds 
and ends, and she bargained rapaciously, 
her peasant blood standing her in good 
stead. Then on her journey to town she 
picked up nick-nacks second-hand, that, 
in default of any one else, Monsieur 
Lheureux would certainly take off her 
hands. She bought ostrich feathers, Chi- 
nese porcelain, and trunks; she bor- 
rowed from Félicité, from Madame 
Lefrancois, from the landlady at the 
Croix-Rouge, from everybody, no mat- 
ter where. With the money she at last 
received from Barneville she paid two 
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bills; the other fifteen hundred francs 
fell due. Sne renewed the bills, and thus . 
it was continually. 

Sometimes, it is true, she tried to 
make a calculation, but she discovered 
things so exorbitant that she could not 
believe them possible. Then she recom- 
menced, soon got confused, gave it all 
up, and thought no more about it. 

The house was very dreary now. 
Tradesmen were seen leaving it with 
angry faces. Handkerchiefs were lying 
about on the stoves, and little Berthe, 
to the great scandal of Madame Ho- 
mais, wore stockings with holes in them. 
If Charles timidly ventured a remark, 
she answered roughly that it wasn’t her 
fault. 

What was the meaning of all these 
fits of temper? He explained everything 
through her old nervous illness, and re- 
proaching himself with having taken her 
infirmities for faults, accused himself of 
egotism, and longed to go and take her 
in his arms. 

“Ah, no!” he said to himself; “I 
should worry her.” 

And he did not stir. 

After dinner he walked about alone 
in the garden; he took little Berthe 
on his knees, and unfolding his medical 
journal, tried to teach her to read. But 
the child, who never had any lessons, 
soon looked up with large, sad eyes and 
began to cry. Then he comforted her; 
went to fetch water in her can to make 
rivers on the sand path, or broke off 
branches from the privet hedges to 
plant trees in the beds. This did not 
spoil the garden much, all choked now 
with long weeds. They owed Lestibou- 
dois for so many days. Then the child 
grew cold and asked for her mother. 

“Call the servant,” said Charles. 
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“You know, dearie, that mamma does 
not like to be disturbed.” 

Autumn was setting in, and the leaves 
were already falling, as they fell two 
years ago when she was ill. Where 
would it all end? And he walked up 
and down, his hands behind his back. 

Madame was in her room, which no 
one entered. She stayed there all day 
long, torpid, half dressed, and from time 
to time burning Turkish pastilles which 
she had bought at Rouen in an Al- 
gerian’s shop. In order not to have at 
night this sleeping man stretched at her 
side, by dint of manoeuvring, she at 
least succeeded in banishing him to the 
second floor, while she read till morn- 
ing extravagant books, full of pictures 
and orgies and thrilling situations. 
Often, seized with fear, she cried out, 
and Charles hurried to her. 

“Oh, go away!” she would say. 

Or at other times, consumed more 
ardently than ever by that inner flame 
to which adultery added fuel, panting, 
tremulous, all desire, she threw open 
her window, breathed in the cold air, 
shook loose in the wind her masses of 
hair, too heavy, and, gazing upon the 
stars, longed for some princely love. 
She thought of him, of Léon. She would 
then have given anything for a single 
one of those meetings that had surfeited 
her. 

Those were her gala days. She wanted 
them to be sumptuous, and when he 
alone could not pay the expenses, she 
made up the deficit liberally, which 
happened almost every time. He tried to 
make her understand that they would 
be quite as comfortable somewhere else, 
in a smaller hotel, but she always found 
some objection. 

One day she drew six small silver- 
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gilt spoons from her bag (they were old 
Rouault’s wedding present), begging 
him to pawn them at once for her, 
and Léon obeyed, though the proceed- 
ing annoyed him. He was afraid of 
compromising himself, 

Then, on reflection, he began to think 
his mistress’s ways were growing odd, 
and that they were perhaps not wrong 
in wishing to separate him from her. 

In fact, some one had sent his mother 
a long anonymous letter to warn her 
that he was “ruining himself with a 
married woman,” and the good lady at 
once conjuring up the eternal bugbear 
of families, the vague pernicious crea- 
ture, the siren, the monster, who dwells 
fantastically in depths of love, wrote 
to Lawyer Dubocage, his employer, who 
behaved perfectly in the affair. He kept 
him for three quarters of an hour try- 
ing to open his eyes, to warn him of 
the abyss into which he was falling. 
Such an intrigue would damage him 
later when he set up for himself. He 
implored him to break with her, and if 
he would not make this sacrifice in his 
Own interest, to do it at least for his 
employer’s sake. 

At last Léon swore he would not see 
Emma again, and he reproached him- 
self with not having kept his word, 
considering all the worry and lectures 
this woman might still draw down upon 
him, without reckoning the jokes made 
by his companions as they sat round the 
stove in the morning. Besides, he was 
soon to be head clerk; it was time to 
settle down. So he gave up his flute, 
exalted sentiments, and poetry; for 
every bourgeois in the flush of his youth, 
were it but for a day, a moment, has 
believed himself capable of immense 
passions, of lofty enterprises. The most 
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mediocre libertine has dreamed of sul- 
tanas; every notary bears within him 
the débris of a poet. 

He was bored now when Emma sud- 
denly began to sob on his breast, and 
his heart, like the people who can only 
stand a certain amount of music, dozed 
at the sound of a love whose delicacies 
he no longer noted. 

They knew each other too well for 
any of those surprises of possession 
that increase its joys a hundred-fold. 
She was as sick of him as he was weary 
of her. Emma found again in adultery 
all the platitudes of marriage. 

But how to get rid of him? Then, 
though she might feel humiliated at the 
baseness of such enjoyment, she clung 
to it from habit or from corruption, 
and each day she hungered after it the 
more, exhausting all felicity in wishing 
for too much of it. She accused Léon 
of her baffled hopes, as if he had be- 
trayed her; and she even longed for 
some catastrophe that would bring 
about their separation, since she had 
not the courage to make up her mind 
to it herself. 

She none the less went on writing 
him love-letters, in virtue of the notion 
that a woman must write to her lover. 

But whilst she wrote it was another 
man she saw, a phantom fashioned out 
of her most ardent memories, of her 
finest reading, her strongest lusts, and 
at last he became so real, so tangible, 
that she palpitated wondering, without, 
however, the power to image him 
clearly, so lost was he, like a god, be- 
neath the abundance of his attributes. 
He dwelt in that azure land where silk 
ladders hang from balconies under the 
breath of flowers, in the light of the 
moon. She felt him near her: he was 
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coming, and would carry her away in 
a kiss. 

Then she fell back exhausted, for 
these transports of vague love wearied 
her more than great debauchery. 

She now felt constant ache all over 
her. Often she even received a sum- 
mons, stamped paper that she barely 
looked at. She would have liked not to 
be alive, or to be always asleep. 

At Mid-Lent she did not return to 
Yonville, but in the evening went to a 
masked ball. She wore velvet breeches, 
red stockings, a club wig, and three- 
cornered hat cocked on one side. She 
danced all night to the wild tones of 
the trombones; people gathered round 
her, and in the morning she found her- 
self on the steps of the theatre together 
with five or six masks, débardewses 4nd 
sailors, Léon’s comrades, who were talk- 
ing about having supper. 

The neighboring cafés were full. They 
caught sight of one on the harbour, a 
very indifferent restaurant, whose pro- 
prietor showed them to a little room 
on the fourth floor. 

The men were whispering in a cor- 
ner, no doubt consulting about expenses. 
There were a clerk, two medical stu- 
dents, and a shopman—what company 
for her! As to the women, Emma soon 
perceived from the tone of their voices 
that they must almost all belong to the 
lowest class. Then she was frightened, 
pushed back her chair, and cast down 
her eyes. 

The others began to eat; she ate 
nothing. Her head was on fire, her eyes 
smarted, and her skin was ice-cold. In 
her head she seemed to feel the floor 
of the ball-room rebounding again be- 
neath the rhythmical pulsation of the 
thousands of dancing feet. And now 
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the smell of the punch, the smoke of 
the cigars, made her giddy. She fainted, 
and they carried her to the window. 

Day was breaking, and a great stain 
of purple colour broadened out in the 
pale horizon over the St. Catherine hills. 
The livid river was shivering in the 
wind; there was no one on the bridges; 
the street lamps were going out. 

She revived, and began thinking of 
Berthe asleep yonder in the servant’s 
room. Then a cart filled with long bars 
of iron passed by, and made a deafen- 
ing metallic vibration against the walls 
of the houses. 

She slipped away suddenly, threw off 
her costume, told Léon she must get 
back, and at last was alone at the Hotel 
de Boulogne. Everything, even herself, 
was now unbearable to her. She wished 
that, taking wing like a bird, she could 
fly somewhere, far away to regions of 
purity, and there grow young again. 

She went out, crossed the Boule- 
vard, the Place Cauchoise, and the Fau- 
bourg, as far as an open street that 
overlooked some gardens. She walked 
rapidly, the fresh air calming her; and, 
little by little, the faces of the crowd, 
the masks, the quadrilles, the lights, the 
supper, those women, all, disappeared 
like mists fading away. Then, reaching 
the “Croix-Rouge,” she threw herself 
on the bed in her little room on the 
second floor, where there were pictures 
of the “Tour de Nesle.” At four o’clock 
Hivert awoke her. 

When she got home, Félicité showed 
her behind the clock a grey paper. She 
read— 

“Tn virtue of the seizure in execution 
of a judgment.” 

What judgment? As a matter of fact, 
the evening before another paper had 
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been brought that she had not yet seen, 
and she was stunned by these words: 

“By order of the king, law, and jus- 
tice, to Madame Bovary.” Then, skip- 
ping several lines, she read, “Within 
twenty-four hours, without fail——” 
But what? “To pay the sum of eight 
thousand francs.” And there was also 
at the bottom, “She will be constrained 
thereto by every form of law, and 
notably by a writ of distraint on her 
furniture and effects.” 

What was to be done? In twenty- 
four hours,—to-morrow. Lheureux, she 
thought, wanted to frighten her again; 
for she saw through all his devices, the 
object of his kindnesses. What reas- 
sured her was the very magnitude of 
the sum. 

However, by dint of buying, and not 
paying, of borrowing, signing bills, and 
renewing these bills, that grew at each 
new maturing, she had ended by pre- 
paring a capital for Monsieur Lheureux 
which he was impatiently awaiting for 
his speculations. 

She presented herself at his place 
with an offhand air. 

“You know what has happened to 
me? No doubt it’s a joke!” 

No. 

“How so?” 

He turned away slowly, and, folding 
his arms, said to her— 

“My good lady, did you think I 
should go on to all eternity being your 
purveyor and banker, for the love of 
God? Now be just. I must get back 
what I’ve laid out. Now be just.” 

She cried out against the debt. 

“Ah! so much the worse. The court 
has admitted it. There’s a judgment. It’s 
been notified to you. Besides, it isn’t 
my fault. It’s Vincart’s.” 
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“Could you not gd 

“Oh, nothing whatever.” 

“But still, now talk it over.” 

And she began beating about the 
bush; she had known nothing about it; 
it was a surprise. 

“Whose fault is that?” said Lheu- 
reux, bowing ironically. “While I’m 
slaving like a nigger, you go gallivant- 
ing about.” 

“Ah! no lecturing.” 

“Tt never does any harm,” he replied. 

She turned coward; she implored 
him; she even pressed her pretty, white 
and slender hand against the shop- 
keeper’s knee. 

“There, that'll do? Any one’d think 
you wanted to seduce me!” 

“You are a wretch!” she cried. 

“Oh, oh! go it! go it!” 

“T will show you up. I shall tell my 
husband.” 

“All right! I, too, Pll show your hus- 
band something.” 

And Lheureux drew from his strong 
box the receipt for eighteen hundred 
francs that she had given him when 
Vingart had discounted the bills. 

“Do you think,” he added, “that he’ll 
not understand your little theft, the 
poor dear man?” 

She collapsed, more overcome than 
if felled by the blow of a pole-axe. He 
was walking up and down from the 
window to the bureau, repeating all the 
while— 

“Ah! I'll show him! I’ll show him!” 
Then he approached her, and in a soft 
voice said: 

“Tt isn’t pleasant, I know; but, after 
all, no bones are broken, and, since 
that is the only way that is left you for 
paying back my mone a 

“But where am I to get any?” said 
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Emma, wringing her hands. 

“Bah! when one has friends like 
you!” 

And he looked at her in so keen, so 
terrible a fashion, that she shuddered 
to her very heart. 

“I promise you,” 
sign: iM 

“I’ve enough of your signatures.” 

“T will sell.something.” 

“Get along!” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders; “you’ve not got anything.” 

And he called through the peep-holé 
that looked down into the shop: 

“Annette, don’t forget the 
coupons of No. 14.” 

The servant appeared. Emma under- 
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stood, and asked how much money 
would be wanted to put a stop to the 
\. proceedings. 

“Tt is too late.” 

“But if I brought you several thou- 
sand francs—a quarter of the sum—a 
third—perhaps the whole?” 

“No; it’s no use!” 

And he pushed her gently towards the 
staircase. 

“TJ implore you, Monsieur Lheureux, 
just a few days more!” 

She was sobbing. 

“There! tears now!” 

“You are driving me to despair!” 

“What do I care?” said he, shutting 
the door. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BLOW FALLS 


SHE was stoical the next day when 
Maitre Hareng, the bailiff, with two as- 
sistants, presented himself at her house 
to draw up the inventory for the dis- 
traint. 

They began with Bovary’s consulting- 
room, and did not write down the 
phrenological head, which was consid- 
ered an “instrument of his profession”; 
but in the kitchen they counted the 
plates, the saucepans, the chairs, the 
candlesticks, and in the bedroom all 
the nick-nacks on the whatnot. They 
examined her dresses, the linen, the 
dressing-room; and her whole existence, 
to its most intimate details, was, like 
a corpse on whom a post-mortem is 
made, outspread before the eyes of 
these three men. 


Maitre Hareng, buttoned up in his. 
thin black coat, wearing a white choker 
and very tight foot-straps, repeated from 
time to time: “Allow me, madame. You 
allow me?” Often he uttered exclama- 
tions. “Charming! very pretty.” Then 
he began writing again, dipping his pen 
into the horn inkstand in his left hand. 

When they had done with the rooms 
they went up to the attic. She kept a 
desk there in which Rodolphe’s letters 
were locked. It had to be opened. 

“Ah! a correspondence,” said Maitre 
Hareng, with a discreet smile. “But 
allow me, for I must make sure the 
box contains nothing else.’ And he 
tipped up the papers lightly, as if to 
shake out napoleons. Then she grew 
angered to see this coarse hand, with 
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fingers red and pulpy like slugs, touch- 
ing these pages against which her heart 
had beaten. 

They went at last. Félicité came back. 
Emma had sent her out to watch for 
Bovary in order to keep him off, and 
they hurriedly installed the man in pos- 
session under the roof, where he swore 
he would remain. 

During the evening Charles seemed 
to her careworn. Emma watched him 
with a look of anguish, fancying she 
saw an accusation in every line of his 
face. Then, when her eyes wandered 
over the chimney-piece ornamented 
with Chinese screens, over the large 
curtains, the arm-chairs, all those things, 
in a word, that had softened the bitter- 
ness of her life, remorse seized her, or 
rather an immense regret, that, far from 
crushing, irritated her passion. Charles 
placidly poked the fire, both his feet on 
the fire-dogs. 

Once the man, no doubt bored in his 
hiding-place, made a slight noise. 

“Ts any one walking up-stairs?” said 
Charles. 

“No,” she replied; “it is a window 
that has been left open, and is rattling 
in the wind.” 

The next day, Sunday, she went to 
Rouen to call on all the brokers whose 
names she knew. They were at their 
country-places or on journeys. She was 
not discouraged; and those whom she 
did manage to see she asked for money, 
declaring she must have some, and that 
she would pay it back. Some laughed 
in her face; all refused. 

At two o’clock she hurried to Léon, 
and knocked at the door. No one an- 
swered. At length he appeared. 

“What brings you here?” 

“Do I disturb you?” 
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his landlord didn’t like his having 


“women” there. 

“T must speak to you,” she went on. 

Then he took down the key, but she 
stopped him. 

“No, no! Down there, in our home!” 

And they went to their room at the 
Hotel de Boulogne. 

On arriving she drank off a large glass 
of water. She was very pale. She said 
to him— 

“Léon, you will do me a service?” 

And, shaking him by both hands that 
she grasped tightly, she added: 
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“Listen, I want eight thousand 
francs.” 

“But you are mad!” 

“Not yet.” 


And thereupon, telling him the story 
of the distraint, she explained her dis- 
tress to him; for Charles knew nothing 
of it; her mother-in-law detested her; 
old Rouault could do nothing; but he, 
Léon, he would set about finding this 
indispensable sum. 

“How on earth can 1?” 

“What a coward you are!” she cried. 

Then he said stupidly, “You are ex- 
aggerating the difficulty. Perhaps with 
a thousand crowns or so the fellow could 
be stopped.” 

All the greater reason to try to do 
something; it was impossible that they 
could not find three thousand francs. 
Besides, Léon could be security instead 
of her. 

“Go, try, try! I will love you so!” 

He went out, and came back at the 
end of an hour, saying, with solemn 
face— 

“T have been to three people, with 
no success.” 

Then they remained sitting face to 
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face at the two chimney corners, mo- 
tionless, in silence. Emma shrugged her 
shoulders as she stamped her feet. He, 
heard her murmuring: 

“Tf I were in your place J should 
soon get some.” 

“But where?” 

“At your office.” And she looked at 
him. 

An infernal boldness looked out from 
her burning eyes and their lids drew 
close together with a lascivious and en- 
couraging look, so that the young man 
felt himself growing weak beneath the 
mute will of this woman who was 
urging him to a crime. Then he was 
afraid, and to avoid any explanation he 
smote his forehead, crying: 

“Morel is to come back to-night; he 
will not refuse me, I hope” (this was 
one of his friends, the son of a very rich 
merchant); “and I will bring it you 
to-morrow,” he added. 

Emma did not seem to welcome this 
hope with all the joy he had expected. 
Did she suspect the lie? He went on, 
blushing— 

“However, if you don’t see me by 
three o’clock, do not wait for me, my 
darling. I must be off now; forgive me! 
Good-bye!” 

He pressed her hand, but it felt quite 
lifeless. Emma had no strength left for 
any sentiment. 

Four o’clock struck, and she rose to 
return to Yonville, mechanically obey- 
ing the force of old habits. 

The weather was fine. It was one of 
those March days, clear and sharp, when 
the sun shines in a perfectly white sky. 
The Rouen folk, in Sunday-clothes, 
were walking about with happy looks. 
She reached the Place du Parvis. Peo- 
ple were coming out after vespers; the 
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crowd flowed out through the three 
doors like a stream through the three 
arches of a bridge, and in the middle 
one, more motionless than a rock, stood 
the beadle. 

Then she remembered the day when, 
all anxious and full of hope, she had 
entered beneath this large nave, that 
had opened out before her, less pro- 
found than her love; and she walked 
on weeping beneath her veil, giddy, stag- 
gering, almost fainting. 

“Take care!” cried a voice issuing 
from the gate of a courtyard that was 
thrown open. 

She stopped to let pass a black horse, 
pawing the ground between the shafts 
of a tilbury, driven by a gentleman in 
sable furs. Who was it? She knew him. 
The carriage darted by and disappeared. 

Why, it was he—the viscount. She 
turned away; the street was empty. She 
was so overwhelmed, so sad, that she 
had to lean against a wall to keep her- 
self from falling. 

Then she thought she had been mis- 
taken. Anyhow, she did not know. All 
within her and around her was aban- 
doning her. She felt lost, sinking at 
random into indefinable abysses, and it 
was almost with joy that, on reaching 
the “Croix-Rouge,” she saw the good 
Homais, who was watching a large box 
full of pharmaceutical stores being 
hoisted on to the “Hirondelle.” In his 
hand he held tied in a silk handkerchief 
six cheminots for his wife. 

Madame Homais was very fond of 
these small, heavy turban-shaped loaves, 
that are eaten in Lent with salt butter; 
a last vestige of Gothic food that goes 
back, perhaps, to the time of the Cru- 
sades, and with which the robust Nor- 
mans gorged themselves of yore, fancy- 
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ing they saw on the table, in the light of 
the yellow torches, between tankards of 
hippocras and huge boarsheads, the 
heads of Saracens to be devoured. The 
druggist’s wife crunched them up as 
they had done—heroically, despite her 
wretched teeth. And so whenever Ho- 
mais journeyed to town, he never failed 
to bring her home some that he bought 
at the great baker’s in the Rue Massa- 
cre. 

“Charmed to see you,” he said, offer- 
ing Emma a hand to help her into the 
“Hirondelle.” Then he hung up his 
cheminots to the cords of the netting, 
and remained bareheaded in an attitude 
pensive and Napoleonic. 

But when the blind man appeared as 
usual at the foot of the hill he ex- 
claimed— 

“T can’t understand why the authori- 
ties tolerate such culpable industries. 
Such unfortunates should be locked up 
and forced to work. Progress, my word! 
creeps at a snail’s pace. We are floun- 
dering about in mere barbarism.” 

The blind man held out his hat, that 
flapped about at the door, as if it were 
a bag in the lining that had come un- 
nailed. 

“This,” said the chemist, “is a scrofu- 
lous affection.” 

And though he knew the poor devil, 
he pretended to see him for the first 
time, murmured something about “cor- 
nea,” “opaque cornea,” “sclerotic,” 
“facies,” then asked him in a paternal 
tone— 

“My friend, have you long had this 
terrible infirmity? Instead of getting 
drunk at the public, you’d do better to 
diet yourself.” 

He advised him to take good wine, 
good beer, and good joints. The blind 
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man went on with his song; he seemed, 
moreover, almost idiotic. At last Mon- 
sieur Homais opened his purse: 

“Now there’s a sou; give me back 
two liards, and don’t forget my advice; 
you'll be the better for it.” 

Hivert openly cast some doubt on 
the efficacy of it. But the chemist said 
that he would cure him himself with 
an antiphlogistic pomade of his own 
composition, and he gave his address: 
“Monsieur Homais, near the market, 
pretty well known.” 

“Now,” said Hivert, “for all this 
trouble you'll give us your perform- 
ance.” 

The blind man sank down on his 
haunches, with his head thrown back, 
whilst he rolled his greenish eyes, lolled 
out his tongue, and rubbed his stomach 
with both hands, as he uttered a kind 
of hollow yell like a famished dog. 
Emma, filled with disgust, threw him 
over her shoulder a five-franc piece. It 
was all her fortune. It seemed to her 
very fine thus to throw it away. 

The coach had gone on again when 
suddenly Monsieur Homais leant out 
through the window, crying: 

“No farinaceous or milk food, wear 
wool next the skin, and expose the dis- 
eased parts to the smoke of juniper 
berries.” 

The sight of the well-known objects 
that defiled before her eyes gradually 
diverted Emma from her present 
trouble An intolerable fatigue over- 
whelmed her, and she reached her home 
stupefied, discouraged, almost asleep. 

“Come what come may!” she said to 
herself. “And then, who knows? Why, 
at any moment could not some extraor- 
dinary event occur? Lheureux even 
might die!” 
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At nine o’clock in the morning she 
was awakened by the sound of voices 
in the Place. There was a crowd round 
the market reading a large bill fixed to 
one of the posts, and she saw Justin, 
who was climbing on to a stone and 
tearing down the bill. But at this mo- 
ment the rural guard seized him by the 
collar. Monsieur Homais came out of 
his shop, and Mére Lefrancois, in the 
midst of the crowd, seemed to be pero- 
rating. 

“Madame! madame!” cried Feélicité, 
running in, “it’s abominable!” 

And the poor girl, deeply moved, 
handed her a yellow paper that she 
had just torn off the door. Emma read 
with a glance that all her furniture was 
for sale. 

Then they looked at one another si- 
lently. The servant and mistress had no 
secret one from the other. At last 
Félicité sighed— 

“If I were you, madame, I should 
go to Monsieur Guillaumin.” 

“Do you think. Hh 

And this question meant to say: 

“You who know the house through 
the servant, has the master spoken 
sometimes of me?” 

“Ves, you'd do well to go there.” 

She dressed, put on her black gown, 
and her hood with jet beads, and that 
she might not be seen (there was still a 
crowd on the Place), she took the path 
by the river, outside the village. 

She reached the notary’s gate quite 
breathless. The sky was sombre, and a 
little snow was falling. At the sound of 
the bell, Theodore in a red waistcoat 
appeared on the steps; he came to open 
the door almost familiarly, as to an 
acquaintance, and showed her into the 
dining-room. 
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A large porcelain stove crackled be- 
neath a cactus that filled up the niche 


. in the wall, and in black wood frames 


against the oak-stained paper hung 
Steuben’s “Esmeralda” and Schopin’s 
“Potiphar.” The ready-laid table, the 
two silver chafing-dishes, the crystal 
door-knobs, the parquet and the furni- 
ture, all shone with a scrupulous, Eng- 
lish cleanliness; the windows were orna- 
mented at each corner with stained 
glass. 

“Now this,” thought Emma, “is the 
dining-room I ought to have.” 

The notary came in pressing his 
palm-leaf dressing-gown to his breast 
with his left arm, while with the other 
hand he raised and quickly put on again 
his brown velvet cap, pretentiously 
cocked on the right side, whence looked 
out the ends of three fair curls drawn 
from the back of the head, following 
the line of his bald skull. 

After he had offered her a seat he 
sat down to breakfast, apologising pro- 
fusely for his rudeness. 

“T have come,” she said, “to beg you, 
sir de 

“What, madame? I am listening.” 

And she began explaining her posi- 
tion to him. Monsieur Guillaumin knew 
it, being secretly associated with the 
linendraper, from whom he always got 
capital for the loans on mortgages that. 
he was asked to make. 

So he knew (and better than she her- 
self) the long story of the bills, small 
at first, bearing different names as en- 
dorsers, made out at long dates, and 
constantly renewed up to the day, when, 
gathering together all the protested bills, 
the shopkeeper had bidden his friend 
Vincart take in his own name all the 
necessary proceedings, not wishing te 
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pass for a tiger with his fellow-citizens. 

She mingled her story with recrimi- 
nations against Lheureux, to which the 
notary replied from time to time with 
some insignificant word. Eating his cut- 
let and drinking his tea, he buried his 
chin in his sky-blue cravat, into which 
were thrust two diamond pins, held to- 
gether by a small gold chain; and he 
smiled a singular smile, in a sugary, 
ambiguous fashion. But noticing that 
her feet were damp, he said— 

“Do get closer to the stove; put your 
feet up against the porcelain.” 

She was afraid of soiling it. The 
notary replied in a gallant tone: 

“Beautiful things spoil nothing.” 

Then she tried to move him, and, 
growing moved herself, she began tell- 
ing him about the poorness of her home, 
her worries, her wants. He could under- 
stand that; an elegant woman! and, 
without leaving off eating, he had turned 
completely round towards her, so that 
his knee brushed against her boot, whose 
sole curled round as it smoked against 
the stove. 

But when she asked for a thousand 
écus, he closed his lips, and declared 
he was very sorry he had not had the 
management of her fortune before, for 
there were hundreds of ways very con- 
venient, even for a lady, of turning her 
money to account. They might, either 
in the turf-peats of Grumesnil or build- 
ing-ground at Havre, almost without 
risk, have ventured on some excellent 
speculations; and he let her consume 
herself with rage at the thought of the 
fabulous sums that she would certainly 
have made. 

“How was it,” he went on, “that you 
didn’t come to me?” 

“T hardly know,” she said. 
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“Why, hey? Did I frighten you so 
much? It is I, on the contrary, who 
ought to complain. We hardly know one 
another; yet I am very devoted to you. 
You do not doubt that, I hope?” 

He held out his hand, took hers, cov- 
ered it with a greedy kiss, then held 
it on his knee; and he played delicately 
with her fingers whilst he displayed a 
thousand blandishments. His insipid 
voice murmured like a running brook; 
a light shone in his eyes through the 
glimmering of his spectacles, and his 
hand was advancing up Emma’s sleeve 
to press her arm. She felt against her 
cheek his panting breath. This man op- 
pressed her horribly. 

She sprang up and said to hin— 

“Sir, I am waiting.” 

“For what?” said the notary, who 
suddenly became very pale. 

“This money.” 

“But ”” Then, yielding to the out- 
burst of too powerful a desire, “Well, 
yes!” 

He dragged himself towards her on 
his knees, regardless of his dressing- 
gown. 

“For pity’s sake, stay! I love you!” 

He seized her by her waist. Madame 
Bovary’s face flushed purple. She re- 
coiled with a terrible look, crying: 

“You are taking a shameless advan- 
tage of my distress, sir! I am to be 
pitied—not to be sold.” 

And she went out. 

The notary remained quite stupefied, 
his eyes fixed on his fine embroidered 
slippers. They were a love gift, and 
the sight of them at last consoled him. 
Besides, he reflected that such an ad- 
venture might have carried him too 
far. 

“What a wretch! what a scoundrel! 
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what an infamy!” she said to herself, 
as she fled with nervous steps beneath 
the aspens of the path. The disappoint- 
ment of her failure increased the in- 
dignation of her outraged modesty; it 
seemed to her that Providence pursued 
her implacably, and, strengthening her- 
self in her pride, she had never felt so 
much esteem for herself nor so much 
contempt for others. A spirit of warfare 
transformed her. She would have liked 
to strike all men, to spit in their faces, 
to crush them, and she walked rapidly 
straight on, pale, quivering, maddened, 
searching the empty horizon with tear- 
dimmed eyes, and as it were rejoicing 
in the hate that was choking her. 

When she saw her house a numbness 
came over her. She could not go on; 
and yet she must. Besides, whither could 
she flee? 

Félicité was waiting for her at the 
door. “Well?” 

“No!” said Emma. 

And for a quarter of an hour the two 
women went over the various persons 
in Yonville who might perhaps be in- 
clined to help her. But each time that 
Félicité named some one Emma replied: 

“Impossible! they will not!” 

“And the master’ll soon be in.” 

“T know that well enough. Leave me 
alone.” 

She had tried everything; there was 
nothing more to be done now; and when 
Charles came in she would have to say 
to him: 

“Go away! This carpet on which you 
are walking is no longer ours. In your 
own house you do not possess a chair, 
a pin, a straw, and it is I, poor man, 
who have ruined you.” 

Then there would be a great sob; 
next he would weep abundantly, and at 
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last, the surprise past, he would for- 
give her. 

“Yes,” she murmured, grinding her 
teeth, “he will forgive me, he who would 
give me a million if I would forgive 
him for having known me! Never! 
never!” 

This thought of Bovary’s superiority 
to her exasperated her. Then, whether 
she confessed or did not confess, pres- 
ently, immediately, to-morrow, he would 
know the catastrophe all the same; so 
she must wait for this horrible scene, 
and bear the weight of his magnanimity. 
The desire to return to Lheureux’s 
seized her—what would be the use? To 
write to her father—it was too late; 
and perhaps she began to repent now 
that she had not yielded to that other, 
when she heard the trot of a horse in 
the alley. It was he; he was opening 
the gate; he was whiter than the plas- 
ter wall. Rushing to the stairs, she ran 
out quickly to the square; and the wife 
of the mayor, who was talking to Lesti- 
boudois in front of the church, saw her 
go in to the tax-collector’s. 

She hurried off to tell Madame Caron, 
and the two ladies went up to the attic, 
and, hidden by some linen spread across 
props, stationed themselves comfortably 
for overlooking the whole of Binet’s 
room. 

He was alone in his garret, busy imi- 
tating in wood one of those indescrib- 
able bits of ivory, composed of 
crescents, of spheres hollowed out one 
within the other, the whole as straight 
as an obelisk, and of no use whatever; 
and he was beginning on the last piece 
—he was nearing his goal. In the twi- 
light of the workshop the white dust 
was flying from his tools like a shower 
of sparks under the hoofs of a gallop- 
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ing horse; the two wheels were turning, 
droning; Binet smiled, his chin lowered, 
his nostrils distended, and, in a word, 
seemed lost in one of those complete 
happinesses that, no doubt, belong only 
to commonplace occupations, which 
amuse the mind with facile difficulties, 
and satisfy by a realisation of that be- 
yond which such minds have not a 
dream. 

“Ah! there she 
Madame Tuvache. 

But it was impossible because of the 
lathe to hear what she was saying. 

At last these ladies thought they made 
out the word “francs,” and Madame 
Tuvache whispered in a low voice: 

“She is begging him to give her time 
for paying her taxes.” 

“Apparently!”’ replied the other. 

They saw her walking up and down, 
examining the napkin-rings, the candle- 
sticks, the banister rails against the 
walls, while Binet stroked his beard 
with satisfaction. 

“Do you think she wants to order 
something of him?” said Madame 
Tuvache. 

“Why, he doesn’t sell anything,” ob- 
jected her neighbour. 

The tax-collector seemed to be listen- 
ing with wide-open eyes, as if he did 
not understand. She went on in a tender, 
suppliant manner. She came nearer to 
him, her breast heaving; they no longer 
spoke. 

“Ts she making him advances?” said 
Madame Tuvache. 

Binet was scarlet to his very ears. 
She took hold of his hands. 

“Oh, it’s too much!” 

And no doubt she was suggesting 
something abominable to him; for the 
tax-collector—yet he was brave, had 
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fought at Bautzen and at Lutzen, had 
been through the French campaign, and 
had even been recommended for the 
cross—suddenly, as at the sight of a 
serpent, recoiled as far as he could yrom 
her, crying: 

“Madame! what do you mean?” 

“Women like that ought to be 
whipped,” said Madame Tuvache. 

“But where is she?” continued 
Madame Caron, for she had disappeared 
whilst they spoke; then catching sight 
of her going up the Grande Rue, and 
turning to the right as if making for 
the cemetery, they were lost in conjec- 
tures. 


“Nurse Rollet,” she said on reaching 
the nurse’s, “I am choking; unlace me!” 
She fell on the bed sobbing. Nurse 
Rollet covered her with a petticoat and 
remained standing by her side. Then, 
as she did not answer, the good woman 
withdrew, took her wheel and began 
spinning flax. 

“Oh, leave off!” she murmured, 
fancying she heard Binet’s lathe. 

“What’s bothering her?” said the 
nurse to herself. “Why has she come 
here?” 

She had rushed thither, impelled by 
a kind of horror that drove her from 
her home. 

Lying on her back, motionless, and 
with staring eyes, she saw things but 
vaguely, although she tried to with 
idiotic persistence. She looked at the 
scales on the walls, two brands smoking 
end to end, and a long spider crawling 
over her head in a rent in the beam. 
At last she began to collect her thoughts. 
She remembered——one day: Léon 
—Oh! how long ago that was—— 
the sun was shining on the river, and 
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the clematis was perfuming the air. 
Then, carried away as by a rushing 


torrent, she soon began to recall the - 


day before. 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

Mére Rollet went out, raised the 
fingers of her right hand to that side 
of the sky that was brightest, and came 
back slowly, saying: 

“Nearly three.” 

“Ah! thanks, thanks!” 

For he would come; he would have 
found some money. But he would, per- 
haps, go down yonder, not guessing 
she was here, and she told the nurse to 
run to her house to fetch him. 


“Be quick!” 
“But, my dear lady, I’m going, I’m 
going!” 


She wondered now that she had not 
thought of him from the first. Yesterday 
he had given his word; he would not 
break it. And she already saw herself 
at Lheureux’s spreading out her three 
banknotes on his bureau. Then she 
would have to invent some story to 
explain matters to Bovary. What should 
it be? 

The nurse, however, -was a long while 
gone. But, as there was no clock in the 
cot, Emma, feared she was perhaps ex- 
aggerating the length of time. She be- 
gan walking round the garden, step by 
step; she went into the path by the 
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hedge, and returned quickly, hoping that 
the woman would have come back by 
another road. At last, weary of waiting. 
assailed by fears that she thrust from 
her, no longer conscious whether she 
had been here a century or a moment, 
she sat down in a corner, closed her 
eyes, and stopped her ears. The gate 
grated; she sprang up. Before she had 
spoken Mére Rollet said to her: 

“There is no one at your house!” 

“What?” 

“Oh, no one! And the doctor is cry- 
ing. He is calling for you; they’re look- 
ing for you.” 

Emma answered nothing. She gasped 
as she turned her eyes about her, while 
the peasant woman, frightened at her 
face, drew back instinctively, thinking 
her mad. Suddenly she struck her brow 
and uttered a cry; for the thought of 
Rodolphe, like a flash of lightning in a 
dark night, had passed into her soul. He 
was so good, so delicate, so generous! 
And besides, should he hesitate to do 
her this service, she would know well 
enough how to constrain him to it by 
reawaking, in a single moment, their 
lost love. So she set out towards La 
Huchette, not seeing that she was 
hastening to offer herself to that which 
but a while ago had so angered her, not 
in the least conscious of her prostitus 
tion. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DESPERATION AND DEATH 


Sue asked herself as she walked 
along, “What am I going to say? How 
shall I begin?” And as she went on 


she recognised the thickets, the trees, 
the sea-rushes on the hill, the chateay 
yonder. All the sensations of her first 
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tenderness came back to her, and her 
poor aching heart opened out amor- 
ously. A warm wind blew in her face; 
the melting snow fell drop by drop 
from the buds to the grass. 

She entered, as she used to, through 
the small park-gate. Then came to the 
avenue bordered by a double row of 
dense lime trees. They were swaying 
their long whispering branches to and 
fro. The dogs in their kennels all barked, 
and the noise of their voices resounded, 
but brought out no one. 

She went up the large straight stair- 
case with wooden balusters that led to 
the corridor paved with dusty flags, into 
whici several doors in a row opened, 
as in a monastery or an inn. His was 
at the top, right at the end, on the left. 
When she placed her fingers on the lock 
her strength suddenly deserted her. She 
was afraid, almost wished he would 
not be there, though this was her only 
hope, her last chance of salvation. She 
collected her thoughts for one moment, 
and, strengthening herself by the feel- 
ing of present necessity, went in. 

He was in front of the fire, both his 
feet on the mantelpiece, smoking a pipe. 

“What! it is you!” he said, getting 
up hurriedly. 

“Yes, it is I, Rodolpe. I should like 
to ask your advice.” And, despite all 
her efforts, it was impossible for her to 
open her lips. 

“You have not changed; you are 
charming as ever!” 

“Oh,” she replied bitterly, “they are 
poor charms since you disdain them.” 

Then he began a long explanation of 
his conduct, excusing himself in vague 
terms, in default of being able to in- 
vent better. 

She yielded to his words, still more 
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to his voice and the sight of him, so 
that she pretended to believe, or per~ 
haps believed, in the pretext he gave 
for their rupture; this was a secret ot 
which depended the honour, the very 
life of a third person. 

“No matter!” she said, looking at 
him sadly. “I have suffered much.” 

He replied philosophically: 

“Such is life!” 

“Has life,’ Emma went on, “been 
good to you at least, since our separa- 
tion?” 

“Oh, neither good nor bad.” 

“Perhaps it would have been better 
never to have parted.” 

“Yes, perhaps.” 

“You think so?” she said, drawing 
nearer, and she sighed. “Oh, Rodolphe! 
if you but knew! I loved you so!” 

It was then that she took his hand, 
and they remained some time, their 
fingers intertwined, like that first day 
at the show. With a gesture of pride he 
struggled against this emotion. But sink- 
ing upon his breast she said to him: 

“How did you think I could live with- 
out you? One cannot lose the habit of 
happiness. I was desperate. I thought 
I should die. I will tell you about all 
that you will see. And you—you fled 
from me!” 

For, all the three years, he had care- 
fully avoided her in consequence of 
that natural cowardice that characterises 
the stronger sex. Emma went on with 
dainty little nods, more coaxing than 
an amorous kitten: 

“You love others, confess it! Oh, I 
understand them, dear! I excuse them. 
You probably seduced them as you se- 
duced me. You are indeed a man; you 
have everything to make one love you. 
But we'll begin again, won't we? We 
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will love one another. See! I am laugh- 
ing; I am happy! Oh, speak!” 

And she was charming to see, with 
her eyes, in which trembled a tear, 
like the rain of a storm in a blue 
corolla. 

He had drawn her upon his knees, 
and with the back of his hand was 
caressing her smooth hair, where in the 
twilight was mirrored like a golden ar- 
row one last ray of the sun. She bent 
down her brow; at last he kissed her 
on the eyelids quite gently with the 
tip of his lips. 

“Why, you have been crying! What 
for?” 

She burst into tears. Rodolphe 
thought this was an outburst of her 
love. As she did not speak, he took 
this silence for a last remnant of re- 
sistance, and then he cried out— 

“Oh, forgive me! You are the only 
one who pleases me. I was imbecile and 
cruel. I love you. I will love you always. 
What is it? Tell me!” He was kneel- 
ing by her. 

“Well, I am ruined, Rodolphe! You 
must lend me three thousand francs.” 

“But—but ”” said he, getting up 
slowly, while his face assumed a grave 
expression. 

“You know,” she went on quickly, 
“that my husband had placed his whole 
fortune at a notary’s. He ran away. 
So we borrowed; the patients don’t pay 
us. Moreover, the settling of the estate 
is not yet done; we shall have the 
money later. But to-day, for want of 
three thousand francs, we are to be 
sold up. It is to be at once, this very 
moment, and, counting upon your 
friendship, I have come to you.” 

“Ah!” thought Rodolphe, turning very 
pale, “that was what she came for.” 
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At last he said with a calm air: 

“Dear madame, I have not got them.” 

He did not lie. If he had had them, 
he would no doubt, have given them, 
although it is generally disagreeable to 
do such fine things: a demand for 
money being, of all the winds that 
blow upon love, the coldest and most 
destructive. 

First she looked at him for some 
moments. 

“You have not got them!” she re- 
peated several times. “You have not 
them! I ought to have spared myself 
this last shame. You never loved me. 
You are no better than the others.” 

She was betraying, ruining herself. 

Rodolphe interrupted her, declaring 
he was “hard up” himself. 

“Ah! I pity you,” said Emma. “Yes 
—very much.” 

And fixing her eyes upon an embossed 
carabine that shone against its panoply, 
“But when one is so poor one doesn’t 
have silver on the butt of one’s gun. 
One doesn’t buy a clock inlaid with 
tortoise-shell,” she went on, pointing to 
a buhl timepiece, “nor silver-gilt whistles 
for one’s whips,” and she touched them, 
“nor charms for one’s watch. Oh, he 
wants for nothing! even to a liqueur- 
stand in his room! For you love your- 
self; you live well. You have a cha- 
teau, farms, woods; you go hunting; 
you travel to Paris. Why, if it were 
but that,” she cried, taking up two 
studs from the mantelpiece, “but the 
least of these trifles, one can get money 
for them. Oh, I do not want them; 
keep them!” 

And she threw the two links away 
from her, ‘their gold chains breaking 
as it struck against the wall. 

“But I! I would have given you 
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everything. I would have sold all, 
worked for you with my hands, I would 
have begged on the highroads for a 
smile, for a look, to hear you say 
‘Thanks!’ And you sit there quietly in 
your arm-chair, as if you had not 
made me suffer enough already. But 
for you, and you know it, I might 
have lived happily. What made you do 
it? Was it a bet? Yet you loved me 
—you said so. And but a moment since 
— Ah! it would have been better 
to drive me away. My hands are hot 
with your kisses, and there is the spot 
on the carpet where at my knees you 
swore an eternity of love! You made 
me believe you; for two years you 
held me in the most magnificent, the 
sweetest dream! Eh! Our plans for the 
journey, do you remember? Oh, your 
letter! your letter! it tore my heart! 
And then when I come back to him— 
to him, rich, happy, free—to implore 
the help the first stranger would give, 
a suppliant, and bringing back to him 
all my tenderness, he repels me because 
it would cost him three thousand 
francs!” 

“T haven’t got them,” replied Ro- 
dolphe, with that perfect calm with 
which resigned rage covers itself as with 
a shield. 

She went out. The walls trembled, 
the ceiling was crushing her, and she 
passed back through the long alley, 
stumbling against the heaps of dead 
leaves scattered by the wind. At last 
she reached the ha-ha hedge in front of 
the gate; she broke her nails against 
the lock in her haste to open it. Then 
a hundred steps farther on, breathless, 
almost falling, she stopped. And now 
turning round, she once more saw the 
impassive chateau, with the park, the 
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gardens, the three courts, and all the 
windows of the facade. 

She remained lost in stupor, and hav- 
ing no more consciousness of herself 
than through the beating of her arter- 
ies, that she seemed to hear bursting 
forth like a deafening music filling all 
the fields. The earth beneath her feet 
was more yielding than the sea, and 
the furrows seemed to her immense 
brown waves breaking into foam. Every- 
thing in her head, of memories, ideas, 
went off at once like a thousand pieces 
of fireworks. She saw her father, Lheu- 
reux’s closet, their room at home, an- 
other landscape. Madness was coming 
upon her; she grew afraid, and managed 
to recover herself, in a confused way, 
it is true, for she did not in the least, 
remember the cause of the terrible con- 
dition she was in, that is to say, the 
question of money. She suffered only in 
her love, and felt her soul passing from 
her in this memory, as wounded men, 
dying, feel their life ebb from their 
bleeding wounds. 

Night was falling, crows were flying 
about. 

Suddenly it seemed to her that fiery 
spheres were exploding in the air like 
fulminating balls when they strike, and 
were whirling, whirling, to melt at last 
upon the snow between the branches of 
the trees. In the midst of each of them 
appeared the face of Rodolphe. They 
multiplicd and drew near her, penetrat- 
ing her. It all disappeared; she recog- 
nised the lights of the houses that 
shone through the fog. 

Now her situation, like an abyss, rose 
up before her. She was panting as if 
her heart would burst. Then in an 
ecstasy of heroism, that made her al- 
most joyous, she ran down the hill, 
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crossed the cow-plank, the footpath, the 
alley, the market, and reached the 
chemist’s shop. She was about to enter, 
but at the sound of the bell some one 
might come, and slipping in by the 
gate, holding her breath, feeling her way 
along the walls, she went as far as the 
door of the kitchen, where a candle 
stuck on the stove was burning. Justin 
in his shirt-sleeves was carrying out a 
dish. 

“Ah! they are dining; I will wait.” 

He returned; she tapped at the win- 
dow. He went out. 

“The key! the one for upstairs where 
he keeps the——” 

“What?” 

And he looked at her, astonished at 
the pallor of her face, that stood out 
white against the black background of 
the night. She seemed to him extraor- 
dinarily beautiful and majestic as a 
phantom. Without understanding what 
she wanted, he had the presentiment of 
something terrible. 

But she went on quickly in a low 
voice, in a sweet, melting voice, “I want 
it; give it to me.” 

As the partition wall was thin, they 
could hear the clatter of the forks 
on the plates in the dining-room. 

She pretended that she wanted to kill 
the rats that kept her from sleeping. 

“T must tell master.” 

“No, stay!” Then with an indifferent 
air, “Oh, it’s not worth while; I’ll tell 
him presently. Come, light me upstairs.” 

She entered the corridor into which 
the laboratory door opened. Against the 
wall was a kep labelled Capharnaiim. 

“Justin!” called the master impa- 
tiently. 

“Let us go up.” 

And he followed her. The key turned 
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in the lock, and she went straight to 
the third shelf, so well did her memory 
.guide her, seized the blue jar, tore 
out the cork, plunged in her hand, and 
withdrawing it full of a white powder, 
she began eating it. 

“Stop!” he cried, rushing at her. 

“Hush! some one will come.” 

He was in despair, was calling out. 

“Say nothing, or all the blame will 
fall on your master.” 

Then she went home, suddenly 
calmed, and with something of the 
serenity of one that had performed a 
duty. 


When Charles, distracted by the news 
of the distraint, returned home, Emma 
had just gone out. He cried aloud, wept, 
fainted, but she did not return. Where 
could she be? He sent Félicité to Ho- 
mais, to Monsieur Tuvache, to Lheu- 
reux, to the “Lion d’Or,” everywhere, 
and in the intervals of his agony he 
saw his reputation destroyed, their for- 
tune lost, Berthe’s future ruined. By 
what?—Not a word! He waited till six 
in the evening. At last, unable to bear 
it any longer, and fancying she had 
gone to Rouen, he set out along the 
highroad, walked a mile, met no one, 
again waited, and returned home. She 
had come back. 

“What was the matter? Why? Exe 
plain to me.” 

She sat down at her writing-table 
and wrote a letter, which she sealed 
slowly, adding the date and the hour. 
Then she said in a solemn tone— 

“You are to read it to-morrow; till 
then, I pray you, do not ask me a single 
question. No, not one!” 

“But: ” 

“Oh, leave me!” 
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She lay down full length on her bed. 
A bitter taste that she felt in her mouth 
awakened her. She saw Charles and 
again closed her eyes. 

She was studying herself curiously to 
see if she were not suffering. But no! 
nothing as yet. She heard the ticking 
of the clock, the crackling of the fire, 
and Charles breathing as he stood up- 
right by her bed. 

“Ah! it is but a little thing, death!” 
she thought. “I shall fall asleep and 
all will be over.” 

She drank a mouthful of water and 
turned to the wall. The frightful taste 
of ink continued. 

“T am thirsty; oh! so thirsty,” she 
sighed. 

“What is it?” said Charles, who was 
handing her a glass. 

“Tt is nothing! Open the window; I 
am choking.” 

She was seized with a sickness so 
sudden that she had hardly time to 
draw out her handkerchief from under 
the pillow. 

“Take it away,” she said quickly; 
“throw it away.” 

He spoke to her; she did not answer. 
She lay motionless, afraid that the 
slightest movement might make her 
vomit. But she felt an icy cold creep- 
ing from her feet to her heart. 

“Ah! it is beginning,” she murmured. 

“What did you say?” 

She turned her head from side to side 
with a gentle movement full of agony, 
while constantly opening her mouth as 
if something very heavy were weighing 
upon her tongue. At eight o’clock the 
vomiting began again. 

Charles noticed that at the bottom 
of the basin there was a sort of white 
sediment sticking to the sides of the 
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porcelain. 

“This is extraordinary—very singu- 
lar,” he repeated. 

But she said in a firm voice, “No, 
you are mistaken.” 

Then gently, and almost as caressing 
her, he passed his hand over her stom- 
ach. She uttered a sharp cry. He fell 
back terror-stricken. 

Then she began to groan, faintly at 
first. Her shoulders were shaken by a 
strong shuddering, and she was grow- 
ing paler than the sheets in which her 
clenched fingers buried themselves. Her 
unequal pulse was now almost imper- 
ceptible. 

Drops of sweat oozed from her bluish 
face, that seemed as if rigid in the 
exhalations of a metallic vapour. Her 
teeth chattered, her dilated eyes looked 
vaguely about her, and to all questions 
she replied only with a shake of the 
head; she even smiled once or twice. 
Gradually, her moaning grew louder; a 
hollow shriek burst from her; she pre: 
tended she was better and that she 
would get up presently. But she was 
seized with convulsions and cried out— 

“Ah! my God! It is horrible!” 

He threw himself on his knees by her 
bed. 

“Tell me! what have you eaten? An- 
swer, for heaven’s sake!” 

And he looked at her with a tender- 
ness in his eyes such as she had never 
seen. 

“Well, there—there!” she said in a 
faint voice. He flew to the writing-table, 
tore open the seal, and read aloud: 
“‘Accuse no one.” He stopped, passed his 
hands across his eyes, and read it over 
again. 

“What! help—help!” 

He could only keep repeating the 
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word: “Poisoned! poisoned!” Félicité 

an to Homais, who proclaimed it in 
the market-place; Madame Lefrangois 
heard it at the “Lion d’Or;” some got 
up to go and tell their neighbours, and 
all night the village was on the alert. 

Distraught, faltering, reeling, Charles 
wandered about the room. He knocked 
against the furniture, tore his hair, and 
the chemist had never believed that 
there could be so terrible a sight. 

He went home to write to Monsieur 
Canivet and to Doctor Lariviére. He 
lost his head, and made more than fif- 
teen rough copies. Hippolyte went to 
Neufchatel, and Justin so spurred Bo- 
vary’s horse that he left it foundered 
and three parts dead by the hill at Bois- 
Guillaume. 

Charles tried to look up his medical 
dictionary, but could not read it; the 
lines were dancing. 

“Be calm,” said the chemist; “we 
have only to administer a powerful an- 
tidote. What is the poison?” 

Charles showed him the letter. It was 
arsenic. 

“Very well,” said Homais, “we must 
make an analysis.” 

For he knew that in cases of poison- 
ing an analysis must be made; and the 
other, who did not understand, an- 
swered— 

“Oh, do anything! save her!” 

Then going back to her, he sank upon 
the carpet, and Jay there with his head 
leaning against the edge of her bed, 
sobbing. 

“Don’t cry,” she said to him. “Soon 
I shall not trouble you any more.” 

“Why was it? Who drove you to it?” 

She replied: “It had to be, my dear!” 

“Weren’t you happy? Is it my fault? 
I did all I could:” 
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“Ves, that is true—you are good-~ 
you.” 


‘\. And she passed her hand slowly over 


his hair. The sweetness of this sensation 
deepened his sadness; he felt his whole 
being dissolving in despair at the 
thought that he must lose her, just when 
she was confessing more love for him 
than ever. And he could think of noth- 
ing; he did not know, he did not dare; 
the urgent need for some immediate 
resolution gave the finishing stroke to 
the turmoil of his mind. 

So she had done, she thought, with all 
the treachery, and meanness, and num- 
berless desires that had tortured her. 
She hated no one now; a twilight dim- 
ness was settling upon her thoughts, 
and, of all earthly noises, Emma heard 
none but the intermittent lamentations 
of this poor heart, sweet and indistinct 
like the echo of a symphony dying away. 

“Bring me the child,” she said, rais- 
ing herself on her elbow. 

“Vou are not worse, are you?” asked 
Charles. 

“No, no!” 

The child, serious, and stili half- 
asleep, was carried in on the servant’s 
arm in her long white nightgown, from 
which her bare feet peeped out. She 
looked wonderingly at the disordered 
room, and half-closed her eyes, dazzled 
by the candles burning on the table. 
They reminded her, no doubt, of the 
morning of New Year’s day and Mid- 
Lent, when thus awakened early by 
candlelight she came to her mother’s 
bed to fetch her presents, for she began 
saying: 

“But where is it, mamma?” And as 
everybody was silent, “But I can’t see 
my little stocking.” 

Félicité held her over the bed while 
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she still kept looking towards the man- 
telpiece. 

“Has nurse taken it?” 

And at this name, that carried her 
back to the memory of her adulteries 
and her calamities, Madame Bovary 
turned away her head, as at the loath- 
ing of another bitterer poison that rose 
to her mouth. But Berthe remained 
perched on the bed. 

“Oh, how big your eyes are, mamma! 
How pale you are! how hot you are!” 

Her mother looked at her. 

“T am frightened!” cried the child, 
recoiling. 

Emma took her hand to kiss it; the 
child struggled. 

“That will do. Take her away,” cried 
Charles, who was sobbing in the al- 
cove. 

Then the symptoms ceased for a mo- 
ment; she seemed less agitated; and 
at every insignificant word, at every 
respiration a little more easy, he re- 
gained hope. At last, when Canivet 
came in, he threw himself into nis arms. 

“Ah! it is you. Thanks! You are 
good! But she is better. See! look at 
her.” 

His colleague was by no means of 
this opinion, and, as he said of himself, 
“never beating about the bush,” he 
prescribed an emetic in order to empty 
the stomach completely. 

She soon began vomiting blood. Her 
lips became drawn. Her limbs were 
convulsed, her whole body covered with 
brown spots, and her pulse slipped be- 
neath the fingers like a stretched thread, 
like a harp-string nearly breaking. 

After this she began to scream hor- 
ribly. She cursed the poison, railed at 
it, and implored it to be quick, and 
thrust away with her stiffened arms 
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everything that Charles, in more agony 
than herself tried to make her drink. 
He stood up, his handkerchief to his 
lips, with a rattling sound in his throat, 
weeping, and choked by sobs that shook 
his whole body. Félicité was running 
hither and thither in the room. Homais, 
motionless, uttered great sighs; and 
Monsier Canivet, always retaining his 
self-command, nevertheless began to 
feel uneasy. 

“The devil! yet she has been purged, 
and from the moment that the cause 
ceases i 

“The effect must cease,” said Ho- 
mais, “that is evident.” 

“Oh, save her!” cried Bovary. 

And, without listening to the chemist, 
who was still venturing the hypothesis, 
“Tt is perhaps a salutary paroxysm,” 
Canivet was about to administer some 
theriac, when they heard the cracking 
of a whip; all the windows rattled, and 
a post-chaise drawn by three horses 
abreast, up to their ears in mud, drove 
at a gallop round the corner of the 
market. It was Doctor Lariviére. 

The apparition of a god would not 
have caused more commotion. Bovary 
raised his hands; Canivet stopped short; 
and Homais pulled off his skull-cap long 
before the doctor had come in. 

He belonged to that great school of 
surgery begotten of Bichat, to that 
generation, now extinct, of philosophical 
practitioners, who, loving their art with 
a fanatical love, exercised it with en~ 
thusiasm and wisdom. Every one in his 
hospital trembled when he was angry; 
and his students so revered him that 
they tried, as soon as they were them- 
selves in practice, to imitate him as 
much as possible. So that in all the 
towns about they were found wearing 
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his long wadded merino overcoat and 
black frock-coat, whose buttoned cuffs 
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“Come, my poor fellow, courage! 
There is nothing more to be done.” 


slightly covered his brawny hands— “ And Doctor Lariviére turned away. 


very beautiful hands, that never knew 
gloves, as if to be more ready to plunge 
into suffering. Disdainful of honours, 
of titles, and of academies, like one 
of the old Knights-Hospitallers, gener- 
ous, fatherly to the poor, and practising 
virtue without believing in it, he would 
almost have passed for a saint if the 
keenness of his intellect had not caused 
him to be feared as a demon. His glance, 
more penetrating than his bistouries, 
jooked straight into your soul, and dis- 
sected every lie athwart all assertions 
and all reticences. And thus he went 
along, full of that debonair majesty that 
is given by the consciousness of great 
talent, of fortune, and of forty years 
of laborious and irreproachable life. 

He frowned as soon as he had passeG 
the door when he saw the cadaverous 
face of Emma stretched out on her 
back with her mouth open. Then, while 
apparently listening to Canivet, he 
rubbed his fingers up and down beneath 
his nostrils, and repeated— 

“Good! good!” 

But he made a slow gesture with 
his shoulders. Bovary watched him; 
they looked at one another; and this 
man, accustomed as he was to the 
sight of pain, could not keep back a 
tear that fell on his shirt-frill. 

He tried to take Canivet into the 
next room. Charles followed him. 

“She is very ill, isn’t she? If we 
put on sinapisms? Anything! Oh, think 
of something, you who have saved so 
many!” 

Charles caught him in both his arms, 
and gazed at him wildly, imploringly, 
half-fainting against his breast. 


“You are going?” 

“T will come back.” 

He went out only to give an order 
to the coachman, with Monsieur Cani- 
vet, who did not care either to have 
Emma die under his hands. 

The chemist rejoined them on the 
Place. He could not by temperament 
keep away from celebrities, so he 
begged Monsieur Lariviére to do him 
the signal honour of accepting some 
breakfast. 

He sent quickly to the “Lion d’Or” 
for some pigeons; to the butcher’s for 
all the cutlets that were to be had; to 
Tuvache for cream; and to Lestiboudois 
for eggs; and the druggist himself aided 
in the preparations, while Madame Ho- 
mais was saying as she pulled together 
the strings of her jacket: 

“You must excuse us, sir, for in this 
poor place, when one hasn’t been told 
the night before——” 

“Wine glasses!” whispered Homais. 

“Tf only we were in town, we could 
fall back upon stuffed trotters.” 

“Be quiet! Sit down, doctor!” 

He thought fit, after the first few 
mouthfuls, to give some details as to 
the catastrophe. 

“We first had a feeling of siccity in 
the pharynx, then intolerable pains at 
the epigastrium, super-purgation, coma.” 

“But how did she poison herself?” 

“T don’t know, doctor, and I don’t 
even know where she can have pro- 
cured the asenious acid.” 

Justin, who was just bringing in a 
pile of plates, began to tremble. 

“What’s the matter?” said the cheni- 
ist. 
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At this question the young man 
dropped the whole lot on the floor with 
a crash. 

“TImbecile!” cried Homais, “awkward 
lout! blockhead! confounded ass!” 

But suddenly controlling himself— 

“T wished, doctor, to make an anal- 
ysis, and primo I delicately introduced 
a tube——” 

“You would have done better,” said 
the physician, “to introduce your fin- 
gers into her throat.” 

His colleague was silent, having just 
before privately received a severe lec- 
ture about his emetic, so that this good 
Canivet, so arrogant and so verbose 
at the time of the club-foot, was to- 
day very modest. He smiled without 
ceasing in an approving manner. 

Homais dilated in Amphytrionic pride, 
and the affecting thought of Bovary 
vaguely contributed to his pleasure by 
a kind of egotistic reflex upon himself. 
Then the presence of the doctor trans- 
ported him. He displayed his erudition, 
cited pell-mell cantharides, upas, the 
raanchineel, vipers. 

“T have even read that various per- 
sons have found themselves under tox- 
icological symptoms, and, as it were, 
thunderstricken by black-pudding that 
had been subjected to a too vehement 
fumigation. At least, this was stated in a 
very fine report drawn up by one of 
our pharmaceutical chiefs, one of our 
masters, the illustrious Cadet de Gassi- 
court!” 

Madame Homais reappeared, carry- 
ing one of those shaky machines that 
are heated with spirits of wine; for 
Homais liked to make his coffee at 
table, having, moreover, torrefied it, 
pulverised it, and mixed it himself. 

“Saccharum, doctor?” said he. offer- 
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ing the sugar. 

Then he had all his children brought 
down, anxious to have the physician’s 
opinion on their constitutions. 

At. last Monsieur Lariviére was about 
to leave, when Madame Homais asked 
for a consultation about her husband. 
He was making his blood too thick by 
going to sleep every evening after din- 
ner. 

“Oh, it isn’t his blood that’s too 
thick,” said the physician. 

And, smiling a little at his unnoticed 
joke, the doctor opened the door. But 
the chemist’s shop was full of people; 
he had the greatest difficulty in getting 
rid of Monsieur Tuvache, who feared 
his spouse would get inflammation of the 
lungs, because she was in the habit of 
spitting on the ashes; then of Monsieur 
Binet, who sometimes experienced sud- 
den attacks of great hunger; and of 
Madame Caron, who suffered from 
tinglings; of Lheureux, who had vertigo; 
of Lestiboudois, who had rheumatism; 
and of Madame Lefrangois, who had 
heartburn. At last the three horses 
started; and it was the general opinion 
that he had not shown himself at all 
obliging. 

Public attention was distracted by 
the appearance of Monsieur Bournisien, 
who was going across the market with 
the holy oil. 

Homais, as was due to his principles, 
compared priests to ravens attracted by 
the odour of death. The sight of an 
ecclesiastic was personally disagreeable 
to him, for the cassock made him think 
of the shroud, and he detested the one 
from some fear of the other. 

Nevertheless, not shrinking from what 
he called his mission, he returned to 
Bovary’s in company with Canivet, 
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whom Monsieur Lariviére, before leav- 
ing, had strongly urged to make this 
visit; and he would, but for his wife’s 
objections, have taken his two sons 
with him, in order to accustom them 
to great occasions; that this might be 
a lesson, an example, a solemn picture, 
that should remain later in their heads. 

The room when they went in was 
full of a mournful solemnity. On the 
work-table, covered over with a white 
cloth, there were five or six small balls 
of cotton on a silver dish, near a large 
crucifix between two lighted candles. 

Emma, her chin sunken upon her 
breast, had her eyes inordinately wide 
open, and her poor hands wandered over 
the sheets with that hideous and soft 
‘movement of the dying, that seems as if 
they desire already to cover themselves 
with the shroud. Pale as a statue and 
with eyes red as fire, Charles, not weep- 
ing, stood opposite her at the foot of 
the bed, while the priest, bending one 
knee, was muttering words in a low 
voice. 

She turned her face slowly, and 
seemed filled with joy on seeing sud- 
denly the violet stole, no doubt finding 
again, in the midst of a temporary lull 
in her pain, the lost voluptuousness of 
her first mystical transports, with the 
visions of eternal beatitude that were 
beginning. 

The priest rose to take the crucifix; 
then she stretched forward her neck 
as one who is athirst, and gluing her 
lips to the body of the Man-God, she 
pressed upon it with all her expiring 
strength the fullest kiss of love that 
she had ever given. Then he recited 
the Misereatur and the Indulgentiam, 
dipped his right thumb in the oil, and 
began to give extreme unction. First, 
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upon the eyes, that had so coveted all 

worldly pomp; then upon the nostrils, 
that had been greedy of the warm 
breeze and amorous odours; then upon 
the mouth, that had uttered lies, that 
had curled with pride and cried out in 
lewdness; then upon the hands, that 
had delighted in sensual touches; and 
finally upon the soles of the feet, so 
swift of yore, when she was running 
to satisfy her desires, and that would 
now walk no more. 

The curé wiped his fingers, threw 
the bit of cotton dipped in oil into 
the fire, and came and sat down by the 
dying woman, to tell her that she must 
now blend her sufferings with those of 
Jesus Christ and abandon herself to the 
divine mercy. 

Finishing his exhortations, he tried 
to place in her hand a blessed candle, 
symbol of the celestial glory with which 
she was soon to be surrounded. Emma, 
too weak, could not close her fingers, 
and the taper, but for Monsieur Bourni- 
sien would have fallen to the ground. 

However, she was not quite so pale, 
and her face had an expression of 
serenity as if the sacrament had cured 
her. 

The priest did not fail to point this 
out; he even explained to Bovary that 
the Lord sometimes prolonged the life 
of persons when he thought it meet 
for their salvation; and Charles re- 
membered the day when, so near death, 
she had received the communion. Per- 
haps there was no need to despair, he 
thought. 

In fact, she looked around her slow- 
ly, as one awakening from a dream; 
then in a distinct voice she asked for 
her looking-glass, and remained some 
time bending over it, until the big tears 
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fell from her eyes. Then she turned 
away her head with a sigh and fell 
back upon the pillows. 

Her chest soon began panting rapidly; 
the whole of her tongue protruded from 
her mouth; her eyes, as they rolled, 
grew paler, like the two globes of a 
lamp that is going out, so that one 
might have thought her already dead 
but for the fearful labouring of her 
ribs, shaken by violent breathing, as 
if the soul were struggling to free itself. 
Félicité knelt down before the crucifix, 
and the chemist himself slightly bent 
his knees, while Monsieur Canivet 
looked out vaguely at the Place. Bour- 
nisien had again begun to pray, his face 
bowed against the edge of the bed, his 
long black cassock trailing behind him 
in the room. Charles was on the other 
side, on his knees, his arms outstretched 
towards Emma. He had taken her hands 
and pressed them, shuddering at every 
beat of her heart, as at the shaking of 
a falling ruin. As the death-rattle be- 
came stronger the priest prayed faster; 
his prayers mingled with the stifled sobs 
of Bovary, and sometimes all seemed 
lost in the muffled murmur of the Latin 
syllables that tolled like a passing- 
bell. 
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Suddenly on the pavement was heard 
a loud noise of clogs and the clattering 
of a stick; and a voice rose—a raucous 
voice—that sang— 


“Maids in the warmth of a summer 
day 
Dream of love and of love alway.” 


Emma raised herself like a galvanised 
corpse, her hair undone, her eyes fixed, 
staring. 


“Where the sickle blades have been, 
Nannette, gathering ears of corn, 
Passes bending down, my queen, 
To the earth where they were born.” 


“The blind man!” she cried. And 
Emma began to laugh, an atrocious, 
frantic, despairing laugh, thinking she 
saw the hideous face of the poor wretch 
that stood out against the eternal night 
like a menace. 


“The wind is strong this summer day, 
Her petticoat has flown away.” 


She fell back upon the mattress in a 
convulsion. They all drew near. She 
was dead. 


CHAPTER Ix 


WOUNDED LOVE 


Tuere is always after the death of 
any one a kind of stupefaction: so 
difficult is it to grasp this advent of 
nothingness and to resign ourselves to 
believe in it. But still, when he saw 


that she did not move, Charles threw 
himself upon her, crying— 

“Farewell! farewell!” 

Homais and Canivet dragged him 
from the room. 
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“Restrain yourself!” 

“Ves,” said he, struggling, “I'll be 
quiet. I’ll not do anything. But leave * 
me alone. I want to see her. She is my 
wife!” 

And he wept. 

“Weep,” said the chemist; “let na- 
ture take her course; that will solace 
you.” 

Weaker than a child, Charles let him- 
self be led downstairs into the sitting- 
room, and Monsieur Homais soon went 
home. On the Place he was accosted 
by the blind man, who, having dragged 
himself as far as Yonville in the hope 
of getting the antiphlogistic pomade, 
was asking every passer-by where the 
chemist lived. 

“There now! as if I hadn’t got other 
fish to fry. Well, so much the worse; 
you must come later.” 

And he entered the shop hurriedly. 

He had to write two letters, to pre- 
pare a soothing potion for Bovary, to 
invent some lie that would conceal the 
poisoning, and work it up into an article 
for the “Fanal,” without counting the 
people who were waiting to get the news 
from him; and when the Yonvillers 
had all heard his story of the arsenic 
that she had mistaken for sugar in 
making a vanilla cream, Homais once 
more returned to Bovary’s. 

He found him alone (Monsieur Can- 
ivet had left), sitting in an arm-chair 
near the window, staring with an idiotic 
look at the flags of the floor. 

“Now,” said the chemist, “you ought 
yourself to fix the hour for the cere- 
mony.” 

“Why? What ceremony?” Then, in a 
stammering, frightened voice, “Oh, no! 
not that. No! I want to see her here.” 

Homais, to keep himself in counte- 
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nance, took up a water-bottle on the 
cabinet to water the geraniums. 

“Ah! thanks,” said Charles; “you are 
good.” 

But he did not finish, choking beneath 
the crowd of memories that this action 
of the chemist recalled to him. 

Then to distract him, Homais thought 
fit to talk a little horticulture: plants 
wanted humidity. Charles bowed his 
head in sign of approbation. 

“Besides, the fine days will soon be 
here again.” 

“Ah!” said Bovary. 

The chemist, at his wit’s end, began 
softly to draw aside the small window- 
curtain. 

“Hallo! 
passing.” 

Charles repeated like a machine: 

“Monsieur Tuvache passing!” 

Homais did not dare to speak to him 
again about the funeral arrangements; 
it was the priest who succeeded in re- 
conciling him to them. 

He shut himself up in his consulting- 
room, took a pen, and after sobbing 
for some time, wrote: 

“I wish her to be buried in her 
wedding-dress, with white shoes, and 
a wreath. Her hair is to be spread out 
over her shoulders. Three coffins, one 
of oak, one of mahogany, one of lead. 
Let no one say anything to me. I shall 
have strength. Over all there is to be 
placed a large piece of green velvet. 
This is my wish; see that it is done.” 

The two men were much surprised 
at Bovary’s romantic ideas. The chem- 
ist at once went to him and said— 

“This velvet seems to me a super- 
fluity. Besides, the expense—— 

“What’s that to you?” cried Charles. 
“Leave me! You did not love her. Go!” 
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The priest took him by the arm for 
a turn in the garden. He discoursed on 
the vanity of earthly things. God was 
very great, was very good: one must 
submit to his decrees without a mur- 
mur; nay, must even thank him. 

Charles burst out into blasphemies: 
“T hate your God!” 

“The spirit of rebellion is still upon 
you,” sighed the ecclesiastic. 

Bovary was far away. He was walk- 
ing with great strides along by the 
wall, near the espalier, and he ground 
his teeth; he raised to heaven looks of 
malediction, but not so much as a leaf 
stirred. 

A fine rain was falling: Charles, 
whose chest was bare, at last began 
to shiver; he went in and sat down in 
the kitchen. 

At six o’clock a noise like a clatter 
of old iron was heard on the Place; 
it was the “Hirondelle” coming in, and 
he remained with his forehead against 
the window-pane, watching all the pas- 
sengers get out, one after the other. 
Félicité put down a mattress for him 
in the drawing-room. He threw himself 
upon it and fell asleep. 


Although a philosopher, Monsieur 
Homais respected the dead. So bearing 
no grudge to poor Charles, he came 
back again in the evening to sit with 
the body, bringing with him three vol- 
umes and a pocket-book for taking 
notes. 

Monsieur Bournisien was there, and 
two large candles were burning at the 
head of the bed, that had been taken 
out of the alcove. The chemist, on 
whom the silence weighed, waited not 
long till he began formulating some 
‘regrets about this “unfortunate young 
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woman,” and the priest replied that 
there was nothing to do now but pray 
for her. 

“Yet,” Homais went on, “one of two 
things; either she died in a state of 
grace (as the Church has it), and then 
she has no need of our prayers; or else 
she departed impenitent (that is, I be- 
lieve, the ecclesiastical expression), and 
then ¢ 

Bournisien interrupted him, replying 
testily that it was none the less neces 
sary to pray. 

“But,” objected the chemist, “since 
God knows all our needs, what can be 
the good of prayer?” 

“What!” cried the ecclesiastic, “pray- 
er! Why, aren’t you a Christian?” 

“Excuse me,” said Homais; “I ad- 
mire Christianity. To begin with, it 
enfranchised the slaves, introduced into 
the world a moralit % 

“That isn’t the question. All the 
texts he 

“Oh! oh! As to texts, look at his- 
tory; it is known that all the texts 
have been falsified by the Jesuits.” 

Charles came in, and advancing to- 
wards the bed, slowly drew the cur- 
tains. 

Emma’s head was turned towards her 
right shoulder, the corner of her mouth, 
which was open, seemed like a black 
hole at the lower part of her face; 
her two thumbs were bent into the 
palms of her hands; a kind of white 
dust besprinkled her lashes, and her 
eyes were beginning to disappear in that 
viscous pallor that looks like a thin 
web, as if spiders had spun it over. 
The sheet sunk in from her breast to 
her knees, and then rose at the tips 
of her toes, and it seemed to Charles 
that infinite masses, an enormous load, 
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were weighing upon her. 

The church clock struck two. They 
could hear the loud murmur of the’ 
river flowing in the darkness at the 
foot of the terrace. Monsieur Bourni- 
sien from time to time blew his nose 
noisily, and Homais’ pen was scratch- 
ing over the paper. 

“Come, my good friend,” he said, 
“withdraw; this spectacle is tearing you 
to pieces.” 

Charles once gone, the chemist and 
the curé recommenced their discussions. 

“Read Voltaire,” said the one, “read 
D’Holbach, read the ‘Encyclopzdia’!” 

“Read the ‘Letters of some Portu- 
guese Jews,’” said the other; “read 
‘The Meaning of Christianity,’ by Nico- 
las, formerly a magistrate.” 

They grew warm, they grew red, they 
both talked at once without listening 
to each other. Bournisien wa’s scandal- 
ised at such audacity; Homais marvelled 
at such stupidity; and they were on 
the point of insulting one another when 
Charles suddenly reappeared. A fascina- 
tion drew him. He was continually com- 
ing upstairs. 

He stood opposite her, the better to 
see her, and he lost himself in a contem- 
plation so deep that it was no longer 
painful. 

He recalled stories of catalepsy, the 
marvels of magnetism, and he said to 
himself that by willing it with all his 
force he might perhaps succeed in re- 
viving her. Once he even bent towards 
her, and cried in a low voice, “Emma! 
Emma!” His strong breathing made the 
flames of the candles tremble against 
the wall. 

At daybreak Madame Bovary senior 
arrived. Charles as he embraced her 
burst into another flood of tears. She 
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tried, as the chemist had done, to make 
some remarks to him on the expenses 
of the funeral. He became so angry 
that she was silent, and he then com- 
missioned her to go to town at once 
and buy what wa’s necessary. 

Charles remained alone the whole 
afternoon; they had taken Berthe to 
Madame Homais’; Félicité was in the 
room upstairs with Madame Lefran- 
¢ois. 

In the evening he had some visitors. 
He rose, pressed their hands, unable to 
speak. Then they sat down near one 
another, and formed a large semicircle 
in front of the fire. With lowered faces, 
and swinging one leg crossed over the 
other knee, they uttered deep sighs at 
intervals; each one was inordinately 
bored, and yet none would be the first 
to go. 

Homais, when he returned at nine 
o’clock (for the last two days only 
Homais seemed to have been on the 
Place), was laden with a stock of cam- 
phor, of benzine, and aromatic herbs. 
He also carried a large jar full of 
chlorine water, to keep off all miasmata. 
Just then the servant, Madame Lefran- 
cors and Madame Bovary senior were 
busy about Emma, finishing dressing 
her, and they were drawing down the 
long stiff veil that covered her to her 
satin shoes. 

Félicité was sobbing—‘Ah! my poor 
mistress! my poor mistress!” 

“Look at her,” said the landlady, 
sighing; “how pretty ‘she still is! Now, 
couldn’t you swear she was going to 
get up in a minute?” 

Then they bent over her to put on 
her wreath. They had to raise the head 
a little, and a rush of black liquid is- 
sued, as if she were vomiting, from 
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her mouth. 

“Oh, goodness! The dress; take care,” 
cried Madame Lefrancois. “Now, just 
come and help,” she said to the chem- 
ist. “Perhaps you're afraid?” 

“T afraid?” replied he, shrugging his 
shoulders. “I dare say! I’ve seen all 
sorts of things at the hospital when 
I was studying pharmacy. We used to 
make punch in the dissecting room! 
Nothingness does not terrify a philoso- 
pher; and, as I often say, I even in- 
tend to leave my body to the hospitals, 
in order to serve science.” 

The curé on his arrival inquired how 
Monsieur Bovary was, and, on the reply 
of the chemist, went on—“The blow, 
you see, is still too recent.” 

Then Homais congratulated him on 
not being exposed, like other people, 
to the loss of a beloved companion; 
whence followed a discussion on the 
celibacy of priests. 

“For,” said the chemist, “it is un- 
natural that a man should do without 
women! There have been crimes Hs 

“But, good heaven!” cried the eccle- 
siastic, “how do you expect an individ- 
ual who is married to keep the secrets 
of the confessional, for example?” 

Homais fell foul of the confessional. 
Bournisien defended it; he enlarged on 
the acts of restitution that it brought 
about. He cited various anecdotes about 
thieves who had suddenly become hon- 
est. Military men on approaching the 
tribunal of penitence had felt the scales 
fall from their eyes. At Fribourg there 
was a minister 

His companion was asleep. Then he 
felt somewhat stifled by the over heavy 
atmosphere of the room; he opened the 
window; this awoke the chemist. 

“Come, take a pinch of snuff,” he 
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said to him. “Take it, it'll relieve you.” 

A continual barking was heard in the 
distance. “Do you hear that dog howl- 
ing?” said the chemist. 

“They smell the dead,” replied the 
priest. “It’s like bees; they leave their 
hives on the decease of any person.” 

Homais made no remark upon these 
traditions, for he had again dropped 
asleep. Monsieur Bournisien, stronger 
than he, went on moving his lips gently 
for some time, then insensibly his chin 
sank down, he let fall his big black 
book, and began to snore. 

They sat opposite each other, with 
protruding stomachs, puffed-up faces, 
and frowning looks, after so much dis- 
agreement uniting at last in the same 
human weakness, and they moved no 
more than the corpse by their side that 
seemed to be sleeping. 

Charles coming in did not wake them. 
It was the last time; he came to bid 
her farewell. 

The aromatic herbs were still smok- 
ing, and spirals of bluish vapour blended 
at the window-sash with the fog that 
was coming in. There were few stars, 
and the night was warm. The wax of 
the candles fell in great drops upon 
the sheets of the bed. Charles watched 
them burn, tiring his eyes against the 
glare of their yellow flame. 

The watering on the satin gown shim- 
mered white as moonlight. Emma was 
lost beneath it; and it seemed to him 
that, spreading beyond her own self, 
she blended confusedly with everything 
around her—the silence, the night, the 
passing wind, the damp odours rising 
from the ground. 

Then suddenly he saw her in the 
garden at Tostes, on a bench against 
the thorn hedge, or else at Rouen in 
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the streets, on the threshold of their 
house, in the yard at Bertaux. He again 
heard the laughter of the happy boys 
beneath the apple-trees; the room was 
filled with the perfume of her hair; and 
her dress rustled in his arms with a 
noise like electricity. The dress was 
still the same. 

For a long while he thus recalled 
all his lost joys, her attitudes, her move- 
ments, the sound of her voice. Upon 
one fit of despair followed another, and 
ever others, inexhaustible as the waves 
of an overflowing sea. 

A terrible curiosity seized him. Slow- 
ly, with the tips of his fingers, palpitat- 
ing, he lifted her veil. But he uttered 
a cry of horror that awoke the other 
two. 

They dragged him down into the 
sitting-room. Then Félicité came up 
to say that he wanted some of her 
hair. 

“Cut some off,” replied the chemist. 

And as she did not dare to, he him- 
self stepped forward, scissors in hand. 
He trembled so that he pierced the 
skin of the temple in several places. 
At last, stiffening himself against emo- 
tion, Homais gave two or three great 
cuts at random that left white patches 
amongst that beautiful black hair. 

The chemist and the curé plunged 
anew into their occupations, not with- 
out sleeping from time to time, of which 
they accused each other reciprocally at 
each fresh awakening. Then Monsieur 
Bournisien sprinkled the room with holy 
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water and Homais threw a little chlo- 
rine water on the floor. 

Félicité had taken care to put on the 
chest of drawers, for each of them, a 
bottle of brandy, some cheese, and a 
large roll; and the chemist, who could 
not hold out any longer, about four 
in the morning sighed: 

“My word! I should like to take 
some sustenance.” 

The priest did not need any persuad- 
ing; he went out to go and say mass, 
came back, and then they ate and hob- 
nobbed, giggling a little without knowing 
why, stimulated by that vague gaiety 
that comes upon us after times of 
sadness, and at the last glass the priest 
said to the chemist, as he clapped him 
on the shoulder: 

“We shall end by understanding each 
other.” 

In the passage downstairs they met 
the undertaker’s men, who were com- 
ing in. Then Charles for two hours 
had to suffer the torture of hearing the 
hammer resound against the wood. Next 
they lowered her into her oak coffin, 
that was fitted into the other two; but 
as the bier was too large, they had 
to fill up the gaps with the wool of a 
mattress. At last, when the three lids 
had been planed down, nailed, soldered, 
it was placed outside in front of the 
door; the house was thrown open, and 
the people of Yonville began to flock 
round. 

Old Rouault arrived, and fainted on 
the Place when he saw the black cloth, 
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CHAPTER X 


THE END OF ALL 


He had only received the chemist’s 
letter thirty-six hours after the event; 
and, from consideration for his feelings, 
Homais had so worded it that it was 
impossible to make out what it was 
all about. 

First, the old fellow had fallen as if 
struck by apoplexy. Next, he understood 
that she was not dead, but she might 
be. At last, he had put on his blouse, 
taken his hat, fastened his spurs to his 
boots, and set out at full speed; and 
the whole of the way old Rouault, 
panting, was torn by anguish. Once even 
he was obliged to dismount. He was 
dizzy; he heard voices round about him; 
he felt himself going mad. 

Day broke. He saw three black hens 
asleep in a tree. He shuddered, horrified 
at this omen. Then he promised the 
Holy Virgin three chasubles for the 
church, and that he would go barefooted 
from the cemetery at Bertaux to the 
chapel of Vassonville. 

He entered Mdromme shouting for 
the people of the inn, burst open the 
door with a thrust of his shoulder, 
made for a sack of oats, emptied a 
bottle of sweet cider into the manger, 
and again mounted his nag, whose feet 
struck fire as it dashed along. 

He said to himself that no doubt they 
would save her; the doctors would dis- 
cover some remedy surely. He remem- 
bered all the miraculous cures he had 
been told about. Then she appeared to 
him dead. She was there, before his 
eyes, lying on her back in the middle 
of the road. He reined up, and the hal- 


lucination disappeared. 

At Quincampoix, to give simself 
heart, he drank three cups of coffee 
one after the other. He fancied they 
had made a mistake in the name in 
writing. He looked for the letter in his 
pocket, felt it there, but did not dare 
to open it. 

At last he began to think it was all 
a joke; some one’s spite, the jest of 
some wag; and besides, if she were 
dead, one would have known it. But 
no! There was nothing extraordinary 
about the country; the sky was blue, 
the trees swayed; a flock of sheep 
passed. He saw the village; he was seen 
coming bending forward upon his horse, 
belabouring it with great blows, the 
girths dripping with blood. 

When he had recovered consciousness, 
he fell, weeping, into Bovary’s arms: 
“My girl! Emma! my child! tell 
me ”» 

The other replied, sobbing, “I don’t 
know! I don’t know! It’s a curse!” 

The chemist separated them. ‘These 
horrible details are useless. I will tell 
this gentleman all about it. Here are 
the people coming. Dignity! Come now! 
Philosophy!” 

The poor fellow tried to show him- 
self brave, and repeated several times, 
“Ves! courage!” 

“Oh!” cried the old man, “so I will 
have, by God! T’ll go along o’ her to 
the end!” 

The bell began tolling. All was ready; 
they had to start. And seated in a stall 
of the choir, side by side, they saw pass 
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and repass in front of them continually 
the three chanting choristers. 

The serpent-player was blowing with. 
all his might. Monsieur Bournisien, in 
full vestments, was singing in a shrill 
voice. He bowed before the tabernacle, 
raised his hands, stretched out his arms. 
Lestiboudois went about the church with 
his whalebone ‘stick. The bier stood 
near the lectern, between four rows 
of candles. Charles felt inclined to get 
up and put them out. 

Yet he tried to stir himself to a feel- 
ing of devotion, to throw himself into 
the hope of a future life in which he 
should see her again. He imagined to 
himself she had gone on a long journey, 
far away, for a long time. But when 
he thought of her lying there, and that 
all was over, that they would lay her 
in the earth, he was seized with a fierce, 
gloomy, despairing rage. At times he 
thought he felt nothing more, and he 
enjoyed this lull in his pain, whilst at 
the same time he reproached himself for 
being a wretch. 

The sharp noise of an iron-ferruled 
stick was heard on the stones, striking 
them at irregular intervals. It came 
from the end ofthe church, and stopped 
short at the lower aisles. A man in a 
coarse brown jacket knelt down pain- 
fully. It was Hippolyte, the stableboy 
at the “Lion d’Or.” He had put on 
his new leg. 

One of the choristers went round the 
nave making a collection, and the cop- 
pers chinked one after the other on 
the silver plate. 

“Oh, make haste! I am in pain!” 
cried Bovary, angrily throwing him a 
five-franc piece. The churchman thanked 
him with a deep bow. 

They sang, they knelt, they stood up; 
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it was endless! He remembered that 
once, in the early times, they had been 
to mass together, and they had sat 
down on the other side, on the right 
by the wall. The bell began again. There 
was a great moving of chairs; the bear- 
ers slipped their three staves under the 
coffin, and every one left the church. 

Then Justin appeared at the door of 
the shop. He suddenly went in again, 
pale, staggering. 

People were at the windows to see 
the procession pass. Charles at the head 
walked erect. He affected a brave air, 
and saluted with a nod those who, com- 
ing out from the lanes or from their 
doors, stood amidst the crowd. 

The six men, three on either side, 
walked slowly, panting a little. The 
priest, the choristers, and the two choir- 
boys recited the De profundis, and their 
voices echoed over the fields, rising and 
falling with their undulations. Some- 
times they disappeared in the windings 
of the path; but the great silver cross 
rose always between the trees. 

The women followed in black cloaks 
with turned-down hoods; each of them 
carried in her hands a large lighted 
candle, and Charles felt himself growing 
weaker at this continual repetition of 
prayers and torches, beneath this op- 
pressive odour of wax and of cassocks. 
A fresh breeze was blowing; the rye and 
colza were sprouting, little dewdrops 
trembled at the roadsides and on the 
hawthorn hedges. All sorts of joyous 
sounds filled the air; the jolting of a 
cart rolling afar off in the ruts, the 
crowing of a cock, repeated again and 
again, or the gambolling of a foal run- 
ning away under the apple-trees. The 
pure sky was fretted with rosy clouds; 
a bluish haze rested upon the cots 
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covered with iris. Charles as he passed 
recognised each courtyard. He remem- 
bered mornings like this, when, after 
visiting some patient, he came out from 
one and returned to her. 

The black cloth bestrewn with white 
beads blew up from time to time, laying 
bare the coffin. The tired bearers walked 
more slowly, and it advanced with con- 
stant jerks, like a boat that pitches with 
every wave. 

They reached the cemetery. The men 
went right down to a place in the grass 
where a grave was dug. They ranged 
themselves all round; and while the 
priest spoke, the red soil thrown up at 
the sides kept noiselessly ‘slipping down 
at the corners. 

Then when the four ropes were ar- 
ranged the coffin was placed upon them. 
He watched it descend; it seemed de- 
scending for ever. At last a thud was 
heard; the ropes creaked as they were 
drawn up. Then Bournisien took the 
spade handed to him by Lestiboudois; 
with his left hand all the time sprinkling 
water, with the right he vigorously 
threw in a large spadeful; and the wood 
of the coffin, struck by the pebbles, 
gave forth that dread sound that seems 
to us the reverberation of eternity. 

The ecclesiastic passed the holy water 
sprinkler to his neighbour. This was 
Homais. He swung it gravely, then 
handed it to Charles, who sank to his 
knees in the earth and threw in hand- 
fuls of it, crying, “Adieu!” He sent her 
kisses; he dragged himself towards the 
grave, to engulf himself with her. They 
led him away, and he soon grew calmer, 
feeling perhaps, like the others, a vague 
satisfaction that it was all over. 

Old Rouault on his way back began 
quietly smoking a pipe, which Homais 
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in his innermost conscience thought not 
quite the thing. He also noticed that 
Monsieur Binet had not been present, 
and that Tuvache had ‘made off” after 
mass, and that Theodore, the notary’s 
servant, wore a blue coat, as if one 
could not have got a black coat, since 
thai is the custom, by Jove!” And to 
share his observations with others he 
went from group to group. They were 
deploring Emma’s death, especially 
Lheureux, who had not failed to come 
to the funeral. 

“Poor little woman! What a trouble 
for her husband!” 

The chemist continued, “Do you know 
that but for me he would have com- 
mitted some fatal attempt upon him- 
self?” 

“Such a good woman! To think that 
I saw her only last Saturday in my 
shop.” 

“T haven’t had leisure,” said Homais, 
“to prepare a few words that I would 
have cast upon her tomb.” 

Charles on getting home undressed, 
and old Rouault put on his blue blouse. 
It was a new one, and as he had often 
during the journey wiped his eyes on 
the sleeves, the dye had stained his face, 
and the traces of tears made lines in the 
layer of dust that covered it. 

Madame Bovary senior was with 
them. All three were silent. At last 
the old fellow sighed: 

“Do you remember, my friend, that 
I went to Tostes once when you had 
just lost your first deceased? I consoled 
you at that time. I thought of something 
to say then, but now ”” Then, with a 
loud groan that shook his whole chest, 
“Ah! this is the end for me, do you 
see! I saw my wife go, then my Son, 
and now to-day it’s my daughter.” 
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He wanted to go back at once to 
Bertaux, saying that he could not sleep 
in this house. He even refused to sée 
his grand-daughter. 

“No, no! It would grieve me too 
much. Only you'll kiss her many times 
for me. Good-bye! you’re a good fel- 
low! And then I shall never forget 
that,” he said, slapping his thigh. ““Never 
fear, you shall always have your tur- 
key.” 

But when he reached the top of the 
hill he turned back, as he had turned 
once before in the road of Saint-Victor 
when he had parted from her. The 
windows of the village were all on fire 
beneath the slanting rays of the sun 
sinking behind the field. He put his 
hand over his eyes, and saw in the 
horizon an enclosure of walls, where 
trees here and there formed black clus- 
ters between white stones; then he went 
on his way at a gentle trot, for his nag 
had gone lame. 

Despite their fatigue, Charles and his 
mother stayed very long that evening 
talking together. They spoke of the 
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days of the past and of the future. 
She would come to live at Yonville; 
she would keep house for him; they 
would never part again. She was in- 
genious and caressing, rejoicing in her 
heart at gaining once more an affection 
that had wandered from her for so 
many years. Midnight struck. The vil- 
lage as usual was silent, and Charles, 
awake, thought always of her. 

Rodolphe, who, to distract himself, 
had been rambling about the wood all 
day, was sleeping quietly in his chateau, 
and Léon, down yonder, also slept. 

There was another who at that hour 
was not asleep. 

On the grave between the pine-trees 
a child was on his knees weeping, and 
his heart, rent by sobs was beating 
in the shadow beneath the load of an 
immense regret, sweeter than the moon 
and fathomless as the night. The gate 
suddenly grated. It was Lestiboudois; 
he came to fetch his spade, that he had 
forgotten. He recognised Justin climb- 
ing over the wall and at last knew who 
was the culprit that stole his potatoes. 


CHAPTER XI 


SOUVENIRS OF SORROW 


THE next day Charles had the child 
brought back. She asked for her mam- 
ma. They told her she was away; that 
she would bring her back some play- 
things. Berthe spoke of her again sev- 
eral times, then at last thought no more 
of her. The child’s gaiety broke Bo- 
vary’s heart, and he had to bear 
besides the intolerable consolations of 


the chemist. 

Money troubles soon began again, 
Monsieur Lheureux urging on anew his 
friend Vingart, and Charles pledged him- 
self for exorbitant sums; for he would 
never consent to let the smallest of the 
things that had belonged to her be sold. 
His mother was exasperated with him; 
he grew even more angry than ‘she did. 
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He had altogether changed. She left the 
house. 

Then every one began “taking ad- 
vantage” of him. Mademoiselle Lemper- 
eur presented a bill for six months’ 
teaching, although Emma had never 
taken a lesson (despite the receipted 
bill she had shown Bovary); it was 
an arrangement between the two women. 
The man at the circulating library de- 
manded three years’ subscriptions; Mére 
Rolet claimed the postage due for some 
twenty letters, and when Charles asked 
for an explanation she had the delicacy 
to reply: 

“Oh, I don’t know. It was for her 
business affairs.” 

With every debt he paid Charles 
thought he had come to the end of 
them. But others followed ceaselessly. 
He sent in accounts for professional 
attendance. He was shown the letters 
his wife had written. Then he had to 
apologise. 

Félicité now wore Madame Bovary’s 
gowns; not all, for he kept some of 
them, and he went to look at them in 
her dressing-room, locking himself up 
there; she was about her height, and 
often Charles, seeing her from behind, 
was seized with an illusion, and cried 
out: 

“Oh, stay, stay!” 

But at Whitsuntide she ran away from 
Yonville, carried off by Theodore, steal- 
ing all that was left of the wardrobe. 

It was about this time that the widow 
Dupuis had the honour to inform him 
of the “marriage of Monsieur Léon Du- 
puis her son, notary at Yvetot, to Made- 
moiselle Léocadie Lebceuf of Bonde- 
ville.” Charles, among the other con- 
gratulations he sent him, wrote this sen- 
fence: 
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“How glad my poor wife would have 
been!” 

One day when, wandering aimlessly 
about the house, he had gone up to the 
attic, he felt a pellet of fine paper under 
his slipper. He opened it and read: 
“Courage, Emma, courage. I would not 
bring misery into your life.” It was Ro- 
dolphe’s letter, ‘fallen to the floor be- 
tween the boxes, where it had remained, 
and that the wind from the dormer 
window had just blown towards the 
door. And Charles stood, motionless and 
staring, in the very same place where, 
long ago, Emma, in despair, and paler 
even than he, had thought of dying. At 
last he discovered a small R at the 
bottom of the second page. What did 
this mean? He remembered Rodolphe’s 
attentions, his sudden disappearance, 
his constrained air when they met two 
or three times since. But the respectful 
tone of the letter deceived him. 

“Perhaps they loved one another pla- 
tonically,” he said to himself. 

Besides, Charles was not of those 
who go to the bottom of things; he 
shrank from the proofs, and his vague 
jealousy was lost in the immensity of 
his woe. 

Every one, he thought, must have 
adored her; all men assuredly must have 
coveted her. She seemed but the more 
beautiful to him for this; he was seized 
with a lasting, furious desire for her, 
that inflamed his despair, and that way 
boundless, because it was now unrealis- 
able. 

To please her, as if she were stili 
living, he adopted her predilections, her 
ideas; he bought patent leather boots 
and took to wearing white cravats. He 
put cosmetics on his moustache, and, 
like her, signed notes of hand. She 
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corrupted him from beyond the grave. 

He was obliged to sell his silver piece 
by piece; next he sold the drawing-room 
furniture. All the rooms were stripped; 
but the bedroom, her own room, re- 
mained as before. After his dinner 
Charles went up there. He pushed the 
round table in front of the fire, and 
drew up er arm-chair. He sat down op- 
posite it. A candle burned in one of 
the gilt candlesticks. Berthe by his side 
was painting prints. 

He suffered, poor man, at seeing her 
so badly dressed, with laceless boots, 
and the arm-holes of her pinafore torn 
down to the hips; for the charwoman 
took no care of her. But she was so 
sweet, so pretty, and her little head 
bent forward so gracefully, letting the 
dear fair hair fall over her rosy cheeks, 
that an infinite joy came upon him, a 
happiness mingled with bitterness, like 
those ill-made wines that taste of resin. 
He mended her toys, made her puppets 
from cardboard, or sewed up half-torn 
dolls. Then, if his eyes fell upon the 
workbox, a ribbon lying about, or even 
a pin left in the crack of the table, he 
began to dream, and looked so sad 
that she became as sad as he. 

No one now came to see them, for 
Justin had run away to Rouen, where 
he was a grocer’s assistant, and the 
chemist’s children saw less and less of 
the child, Monsieur Homais not caring, 
seeing the difference of their social posi- 
tion, to continue the intimacy. 

The blind man, whom he had not 
been able to cure with his pomade, had 
gone back to the hill of Bois-Guillaume, 
where he told the travellers of the vain 
attempt of the chemist, to such an 
extent that Homais when he went to 
town hid himself behind the curtains 
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of the “Hirondelle” to avoid meeting 
him. He detested him, and wishing, in 
the interests of his own reputation, to 
get rid of him at all costs, he directed 
against him a secret battery that be- 
trayed the depth of his intellect and 
the baseness of his vanity. Thus, for 
six consecutive months, one could read 
in the “Fanal de Rouen” editorials such 
as these: 

“All who bend their steps towards 
the fertile plains of Picardy have, no 
doubt, remarked, by the Bois-Guillaume 
hill, a wretch suffering from a horrible 
facial wound. He importunes, persecutes 
one, and levies a regular tax on all trav- 
ellers. Are we still living in the mon- 
strous times of the Middle Ages, when 
vagabonds were permitted to display in 
our public places leprosy and scrofulas 
they had brought back from the Cru- 
sades?”’ 

Or— 

“In spite of the laws against vaga- 
bondage, the approaches to our great 
towns continue to be infested by bands 
of beggars. Some are seen going about 
alone, and these are not, perhaps, the 
least dangerous. What are our ediles 
about?” 

Then Homais invented anecdotes: 

“Yesterday, by the Bois-Guillaume 
hill, a skittish horse——” And then fol- 
lowed the story of an accident caused 
by the presence of the blind man. 

He managed so well that the fellow 
was locked up. But he was released. 
He began again, and Homais began 
again. It was a struggle. Homais won 
it, for his foe was condemned to life- 
long confinement in an asylum. 

This success emboldened him, and 
henceforth there was no longer a dog 
run over, a barn burnt down, a woman 
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beaten in the parish, of which he did 
not immediately inform the public, 
guided always by the love of progress 
and the hatred of priests. He made 
comparisons between the elementary 
and the clerical schools to the detriment 
of the latter; called to mind the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew 4 propos of a 
grant of one hundred francs to the 
church, and denounced abuses, aired 
new views. That was his phrase. Homais 
was digging and delving; he was becom- 
ing dangerous. 

However, he was stifling in the nar- 
row limits of journalism, and soon a 
book, a work, was necessary to him. 
Then he compiled “General Statistics of 
the Canton of Vonville, followed by 
Climatological Remarks.” The statistics 
drove him to philosophy. He busied him- 
self with great questions: the social 
problem, moralisation of the poorer 
classes, pisciculture, caoutchouc, rail- 
ways, &c. He even began to blush at 
being a bourgeois. He affected the artis- 
tic style, he smoked. He bought two 
chic Pompadour statuettes to adorn his 
drawing-room. 

He by no means gave up his shop. 
On the contrary, he kept well abreast 
of new discoveries. He followed the 
great movement of chocolates; he was 
the first to introduce “‘cocoa” and “‘reva- 
lenta” into the Seine-Inférieure. He was 
enthusiastic about the hydro-electric 
Pulvermacher chains; he wore one him- 
self, and when at night he took off his 
flannel vest, Madame Homais stood 
quite dazzled before the golden spiral 
beneath which he was hidden, and felt 
her ardour redouble for this man more 
bandaged than a Scythian, and splendid 
as one of the Magi. 

- He had fine ideas about Emma’s 
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tomb. First he proposed a broken col- 
umn with some drapery, next a pyramid, 
then a Temple of Vesta, a sort of ro- 
tunda, or else a “mass of ruins.” And 
in all his plans Homais always stuck to 
the weeping willow, which he looked 
upon as the indispensable symbol of 
sorrow. 

Charles and he made a journey to 
Rouen together to look at some tombs 
at a funeral furnisher’s, accompanied by 
an artist, one Vaufrylard, a friend of 
Bridoux’, who made puns all the time. 
At last, after examining some hundred 
designs, and ordering an estimate and 
making another journey to Rouen, 
Charles decided in favour of a mauso- 
leum, which on the two principal sides 
was to have “a spirit bearing an ex- 
tinguished torch.” 

As to the inscription, Homais could 
think of nothing so fine as Sta viator, 
and he got no further; he racked his 
brain, he constantly repeated Sia viator. 
At last he hit upon Amabilem conjugem 
calcas, which was adopted. 

A strange thing was that Bovary, 
while continually thinking of Emma, 
was forgetting her. He grew desperate 
as he felt this image fading from his 
memory in spite of all efforts to retain 
it. Yet every night he dreamt of her; 
it was always the same dream. He drew 
near her, but when he was about to 
clasp her she fell into decay in his 
arms. 

For a week he was seen going to 
church in the evening. Monsieur Bour- 
nisien even paid him two or three visits, 
then gave him up. Moreover, the old 
fellow was growing intolerant, fanatic, 
said Homais. He thundered against the 
spirit of the age, and never failed, every 
other week, in his sermon, to recount 
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the death agony of Voltaire, who died 
devouring his excrements, as every one 
knows. 

In spite of the economy with which 
Bovary lived, he was far from being 
able to pay off his old debts. Lheureux 
refused to renew any more bills. A dis- 
traint became imminent. Then he ap- 
pealed to his mother, who consented to 
let him give a mortgage on her prop- 
erty, but with a great many recrimina- 
tions against Emma; and in return for 
her sacrifice she asked for a shawl that 
had escaped the depredations of Félicité. 
Charles refused to give it her; they 
quarrelled. 

She made the first overtures of recon- 
ciliation by offering to have the little 
girl, who could help her in the house, 
to live with her. Charles consented to 
this, but when the time for parting 
came, all his courage failed him. Then 
there was a final, complete rupture. 

As his affections vanished, he clung 
more closely to the love of his child. 
She made him anxious, however, for she 
coughed sometimes, and had red spots 
on her cheeks. 

Opposite his. house, flourishing and 
merry, was the family of the chemist, 
with whom everything was prospering. 
Napoléon helped him in the laboratory, 
Athalie embroidered him a skull-cap, 
Irma cut out rounds of paper to cover 
the preserves, and Franklin recited 
Pythagoras’ table in a breath. He was 
the happiest of fathers, the most fortu- 
nate of men. 

Not so! A secret ambition devoured 
him. Homais hankered after the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. He had plenty 
of claims to it. 

“First, by having at the time of the 
cholera distinguished myself by a bound- 
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less devotion; second, by having pub- 
lished, at my expense, various works of 
public utility, such as” (and he recalled 
his pamphlet entitled, “Cider, its manu- 
facture and effects,” besides observa- 
tions on the lanigerous plant-louse, sent 
to the Academy; his volume of statis- 
tics, and down to his pharmaceutical 
thesis); “without counting that I am a 
member of several learned societies” 
(he was member of a single one). 

“In short!” he cried, making a 
pirouette, “if it were only for distin- 
guishing myself at fires!” 

Then Homais inclined towards the 
Government. He secretly did the pre- 
fect great service during the elections. 
He sold himself—in a word, prostituted 
himself. He even addressed a petition 
to the sovereign in which he implored 
him to “do him justice”; he called him 
“our good king,” and compared him to 
Henri IV. 

And every morning the chemist 
rushed for the paper to see if his nomi- 
nation were in it. It was never there. 
At last, unable to bear it any longer, 
he had a grass plot in his garden de- 
signed to represent the Star of the Cross 
of Honour, with two little strips of 
grass running from the top to imitate 
the ribbon. He walked round it with 
folded arms, meditating on the folly 
of the Government and the ingratitude 
of men. 

From respect, or from a sort of sensi- 
tiveness that made him carry on his in- 


vestigations slowly, Charles had not | 


yet opened the secret drawer of a rose- 
wood desk which Emma had generally 
used. One day, however, he sat down 
before it, turned the key, and pressed 


the spring. All Léon’s letters were there. — 
There could be no doubt this time. He © 
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devoured them to the very last, ran- 
sacked every corner, all the furniture, 
all the drawers, behind the walls, sob- 
bing, crying aloud, distraught, mad. He 
found a box and broke it open with a 
kick. Rodolphe’s portrait flew full in 
his face in the midst of the overturned 
love-letters. 

People wondered at his despondency. 
He never went out, saw no one, refused 
even to visit his patients. Then they 
said “he shut himself up to drink.” 

Sometimes, however, some curious 
person climbed upon the garden hedge, 
and saw with amazement this long- 
bearded, shabbily clothed, wild man, 
who wept aloud as he walked up and 
down. 

In the evening in summer he took 
his little girl with him and led her to 
the cemetery. They came back at night- 
fall, when the only light left in the 
Place was that in Binet’s window. 

The voluptuousness of his grief was, 
however, incomplete, for he had no one 
near him to share it, and he paid visits 
to Madame Lefrangois to be able to 
speak of her. But the landlady only 
listened with half an ear, having troubles 
like himself. For Lheureux had at last 
established the “Favorites du Com- 
merce,” and Hivert, who enjoyed a 
great reputation for doing errands, in- 
sisted on a rise of wages, and was 
threatening to go over “to the opposi- 
tion shop.” 

One day when he had gone to the 
market at Argueil to sell his horse—his 
last resource—he met Rodolphe. 

They both turned pale when they 
caught sight of each other. Rodolphe, 
who had only sent his card, first stam- 
mered some apologies, then grew bolder, 
and even pushed his assurance (it was 
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in the month of August and very hot) 
to the length of inviting him to have a 
bottle of beer at the public-house. 

Leaning on the table opposite him, 
he chewed his cigar as he talked, and 
Charles was lost in reverie at this face 
that she had loved. He seemed to see 
again something of her in it. It was a 
marvel to him. He wished then he had 
been this man. 

The other went on talking agricul- 
ture, cattle, pasturage, filling out with 
banal phrases all the gaps where an allu- 
sion might slip in. Charles was not 
listening to him; Rodolphe noticed it, 
and he followed the succession of 
memories that crossed his face. This 
gradually grew redder; the nostrils 
throbbed fast, the lips quivered. There 
was at last a moment when Charles, full 
of a sombre fury, fixed his eyes on 
Rodolphe, who, in something of fear, 
stopped talking. But soon the same look 
of weary lassitude came back to his 
face. 

“T don’t blame you,” he said. 

Rodolphe was dumb. And Charles, 
his head in his hands, went on in a 
broken voice, and with the resigned ac- 
cent of infinite sorrow: 

“No, I don’t blame you now.” 

He even added a fine phrase, the only 
one he ever made: 

“Tt is the fault of fatality!” 

Rodolphe, who had managed the 
fatality, thought the remark very off- 
hand from a man in his position, comic 
even, and a little mean. 

The next day Charles went to sit 
down on the seat in the arbour. Rays of 
light were straying through the trellis, 
the vine leaves threw their shadows on 
the sand, the jasmines perfumed the air, 
the heavens were blue, Spanish flies 
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buzzed round the lilies in bloom, and 


Charles was suffocating like a youth bez 


neath the vague love influences that 
filled his aching heart. 

At seven o’clock little Berthe, who 
had not seen him all the afternoon, 
went to fetch him to dinner. 

His head was thrown back against 
the wall, his eyes closed, his mouth 
open, and in his hand was a long tress 
of black hair. 

“Come along, papa,” she said. 

And thinking he wanted to play, she 
pushed him gently. He fell to the 
ground. He was dead. 

Thirty-six hours afterward, at the 
chemist’s request, Monsieur Canivet 
came thither. He made a post-mortem, 
and found nothing. 
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When everything had been sold, 
twelve francs seventy-five centimes 
remained, that served to pay for 
Mademoiselle Bovary’s going to her 
grandmother. The good woman died 
that same year; old Rouault was 
paralysed, and it was an aunt that took 
charge of her. She is poor, and sends 
her to a cotton-factory to earn a liy- 
ing. 

Since Bovary’s death three doctors 
have followed one another at Yonville 
without any ‘success, so severely did 
Homais attack them. He has an enor- 
mous practice; the authorities treat him 
with consideration, and public opinion 
protects him. 

He has just received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 


APPENDIX 


MapameE Bovary was first published 
in the Revue de Paris, an important 
magazine of the day, conducted by M. 
Laurent Pichat. It was a literary event, 
a brilliant success received with general 
favor, and for this reason the more 
quickly aroused the susceptibilities of 
the legal censor. The Bar, taxing its wits 
to find in certain passages an offense to 
good morals and to religion, hastened to 
specify grounds for judicial proceedings. 

Nevertheless, the excessive zeal of the 
public minister, represented on this oc- 


casion by M. Pinard, who was simply 
a substitute for the Imperial Attorney 
and who later became Minister of the 
Interior, failed completely when ex- 
amined by the good sense of the judges 
in the light of the high character of this 
work of art, aided by the eloquence and 
skill of M. Senard, the author’s advyo- 
cate. Gustave Flaubert was acquitted. 
We append im extenso the report of 
this celebrated case. It is one of the 
most interesting documents of the lit- 
erary and moral history of the time. 


THE PUBLIC 


US 


M. GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 


Speech of the Prosecuting Attorney, 
M. ERNEST PINARD 


GENTLEMEN, in entering upon this 
debate, the Public Attorney is in the 
presence of a difficulty which he can- 
not ignore. It cannot be put even in 
the nature of a condemnation, since 
offenses to public morals and to religion 
are somewhat vague and elastic ex- 
pressions which it would be necessary 
to define precisely. Nevertheless, when 
we speak to right-minded, practical men 
we are sure of being sufficiently under- 
stood to distinguish whether a certain 
page of a book carries an attack against 
religion and morals or not. The diff- 
culty is not in arousing a prejudice, it 
is far more in explaining the work of 
which you are to judge. It deals entirely 
with romance. If it were a newspaper 
article which we were bringing before 
you, it could be seen at once where the 
fault began and where it ended; it 
would simply be read by the ministry 
and submitted to you for judgment. 
Here we are not concerned with a news- 
paper article, but entirely with a ro- 
mance, which begins the first of Octo- 
ber, finishes the fifteenth of December, 
and is composed of six numbers, in the 


The folios referred to in the trial are the 
folios either of the Revue de Paris or of the 
first edition of the book.—Epiror, 


Revue de Paris, 1856. What is to be 
done in such a case? What is the duty 
of the Public Ministry? To read the 
whole romance? That is impossible. On 
‘the other hand, to read only the in- 
criminating texts would expose us to 
deep reproach. They could say to us: 
If you do not show the case in all its 
parts, if you pass over that which pre- 
cedes and that which follows the in- 
criminating passages, it is evident that 
you wish to suppress the debate by 
restricting the ground of discussion. In 
order to avoid this twofold difficulty, 
there is but one course to follow, and 
that is, to relate to you the whole story 
of the romance without reading any of 
it, or pointing out any incriminating 
passage; then to cite incriminating texts, 
and finally to answer the objections 
that may arise against the general 
method of indictment. 

What is the title of the romance? 
Madame Bovary. This title in itself ex- 
plains nothing. There is a second in 
parentheses: Provincial Morals and 
Customs. This is also a title which does 
not explain the thought of the author 
but which gives some intimation of it. 
The author does not endeavour to fol- 
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low such or such a system of philosophy, 
true or false; he endeavours to produce 
certain pictures, and you shall see what 
kind of pictures! Without doubt, it is 
the husband who begins and who termi- 
nates the book; but the most serious 
portrait of the work, the one that 
illumines the other paintings, is that 
of Madame Bovary. 

Here I relate, I do not cite. It takes 
the husband first at college, and it must 
be stated that the boy already gave evi- 
dence of the kind of husband he would 
make. He is excessively heavy and 
timid, so timid that when he arrives at 
the college and is asked his name, he 
responds: “Charbovari.” He is so dull 
that he works continually without ad- 
vancing. He is never the first, nor is he 
the last in his class; he is the type, if 
not of the cipher at least of the laugh- 
ing-stock of the college. After finishing 
his studies here, he goes to study medi- 
cine at Rouen, in a fourth-story room 
overlooking the Seine, which his mother 
rented for him, in the house of a dyer 
of her acquaintance. Here he studies his 
medical books, and arrives little by 
little, not at the degree of doctor of 
medicine, but that of health officer. 
He frequented the inns, failed in his 
studies, but as for the rest, he had no 
other passion than that of playing domi- 
noes. This is M. Bovary. 

The time comes for him to marry. 
His mother finds him a wife in the 
widow of a sheriff’s officer of Dieppe; 
she is virtuous and plain, is forty-five 
years old, and has six thousand a year 
income. Only, the lawyer who had her 
capital to invest set out one fine morn- 
ing for America, and the younger 
Madame Bovary was so much affected, 
So struck down by this unexpected blow 
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that she died of it. Here we have the 
first marriage and the first scene. 

M. Bovary, now being a widower, be- 
gins to think of marrying again. He 
questions his memory; there is no need 
of going far; there immediately comes 
to his mind the daughter of a neighbor- 
ing farmer, Mlle. Emma Rouault, who 
had strangely aroused Madame Bo- 
vary’s suspicions. Farmer Rouault had 
but one daughter, and she had been 
brought up by the Ursuline sisters at 
Rouen. She was little interested in mat- 
ters of the farm; her father was 
anxious for her to marry. The health 
officer presented himself, there was no 
difficulty about the dot, and you under- 
stand that with such a disposition on 
both sides, these things are quickly set- 
tled. The marriage takes place. M. Bo- 
vary is at his wife’s knees, is the hap- 
piest of men and the blindest of hus- 
bands. His sole occupation is anticipat- 
ing his wife’s wishes. 

Here the réle of M. Bovary ends; 
that of Madame Bovary becomes the 
serious work of the book. 

Gentlemen, does Madame Bovary 
love her husband, or try to love him? 
No; and from the beginning there has 
been what we might call the scene of 
initiation. From the moment of her 
marriage, another horizon stretched it- 
self out before her, a new life appeared 
to her. The proprietor of Vaubyessard 
Castle gave a grand entertainment. He 
invited the health officer and his wife, 
and this was for her an initiation into 
all the ardour of voluptuousness! There 
she discovered the Duke of Laverdiére 
who had had some success at Court; 
she waltzed with a viscount and experi- 
enced an unusual disturbance of mind. 
From this moment she lived a new life; 
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her husband and all her surroundings 
became insupportable to her. One day, 
in looking over some furniture, she hit 
a piece of wire which tore her finger; 
it was the wire from her wedding bou- 
quet. 

To try to dispel the ennui that was 
consuming her, M. Bovary ssacrificed 
his office and established himself at 
Yonville. Here was the scene of the first 
fall. We are now in the second num- 
ber. Madame arrived at Yonville, and 
there, the first person she met upon 
whom she could fix her attention was 
—not the notary of the place, but the 
only clerk of that notary, Léon Dupuis. 
This is a young man who is making his 
own way and is about to set out for the 
capital. Any other than M. Bovary 
would have been disquieted by the visits 
of the young clerk, but M. Bovary is so 
ingenuous that he believes in his wife’s 
virtue. Léon, wholly inexperienced, has 
the same idea. He goes away, and the 
occasion is lost; but occasions are easily 
found again. 

There was in the neighborhood of 
Yonville one Rodolphe Boulanger (you 
understand that I am narrating). He 
was a man of thirty-four years old and 
of a brutal temperament; he had had 
much success and many easy conquests; 
he then had an actress for a mistress. 
He saw Madame Bovary; she was young 
and charming; he resolved to make 
her his mistress. The thing was easy; 
three meetings were sufficient to bring 
it about. The first time he came to an 
agricultural meeting, the second time 
he paid her a visit, the third time he 
accompanied her on a horseback ride 
which her husband judged necessary to 
her health; it was then, in a first visit 
to the forest, that the fall took place. 
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Their meetings multiplied after this, at 
Rodolphe’s chateau and in the health 
officer’s garden. The lovers reached the 
extreme limits of voluptuousness! 
Madame Bovary wished to elope with 
Rodolphe, but while Rodolphe dared 
not say no, he wrote a letter in which 
he tried to show her that for many rea- 
sons, he could not elope. Stricken down 
by the reception of this letter, Madame 
Bovary had a brain fever, following 
which typhoid fever declared itself. The 
fever killed the love, but the malady 
remained. This is the second scene. 

We come now to the third scene. The 
fall with Rodolphe was followed by a 
religious reaction, but it was short; 
Madame Bovary was about to fall anew. 
The husband thought the theatre useful 
in the convalescence of his wife and 
took her to Rouen. In a box opposite 
that occupied by M. and Madame Bo- 
vary, was Léon Dupuis, the notary’s 
young clerk, who had made his way 
to Paris, and who had now become 
strangely experienced and knowing. He 
went to see Madame Bovary and pro- 
posed a rendezvous. Madame Bovary 
suggested the cathedral. On coming out 
of the cathedral, Léon proposed that 
they take a cab. She resisted at first, 
but Léon told her that this was done 
in Paris, and there was no further 
obstacle. The fall takes place in the 
cab! Meetings follow for Léon, as for 
Rodolphe, at the health officer’s house, 
and then at a room which they rented 
in Rouen. Finally, she became weary 
of the second love, and here begins the 
scene of distress; it is the last of the 
romance. 

Madame Bovary was prodigal, having 
lavished gifts upon Rodolphe and Léon; 
she had led a life of luxury and, in order 
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to meet such expense had put her name 
to a number of promissory notes. She 


had obtained a power of attorney from * 


her husband in the management of their 
common patrimony, fell in with a usurer 
who discounted the notes which, not 
being paid at the expiration of the time, 
were renewed under the name of a 
boon companion. Then came _ the 
stamped paper, the protests, judgments 
and executions, and, finally, the posting 
for sale of the furniture of Monsieur 
Bovary, who knew nothing of all this. 
Reduced to the most cruel extremities, 
Madame Bovary asked money from 
everybody, but got none. Léon had 
nothing, and recoiled frightened at the 
idea of a crime that was suggested to 
him for procuring funds. Having gone 
through every degree of humiliation, 
Madame Bovary turned to Rodolphe; 
she was not successful; Rodolphe did 
not have 3000 francs. There remained 
to her but one course: to beg her hus- 
band’s pardon? No. To explain the mat- 
ter to him? No, for this husband would 
be generous enough to pardon her, and 
that was a humiliation which she could 
not accept: she must poison herself. 

We come now to grievous scenes. The 
husband is there beside his wife’s icy 
body. He has her night robe brought, 
orders her wrapped in it and her re- 
mains placed in a triple coffin. 

One day he opens a secretary and 
there finds Rodolphe’s picture, his let- 
ters and Léon’s. Do you think his love 
is then shattered? No, no! on the con- 
trary, he is excited and extols this 
woman whom others have possessed, as 
proved by these souvenirs of voluptu- 
ousness which she had left to him; and 
from that moment he neglects his office, 
his family, lets go to the winds the last 
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vestige of his patrimony, and is found 
dead one day in the arbor in his garden, 
holding in his hand a long lock of black 
hair. This is the romance. I have related 
it to you, suppressing no scene in it. 
It is called Madame Bovary. You could 
with justice give it another title and 
call it. Story of the Adulteries of a 
Provincial Woman. 

Gentlemen, the first part of my task 
is fulfilled. I have related, I shall now 
cite, and after the citations come the 
indictments which are brought upon 
two counts: offense against public 
morals and offense against religious 
morals. The offense against public 
morals lies in the lascivious pictures 
which I have brought before your eyes; 
the offense against religious morals con- 
sists in mingling voluptuous images 
with sacred things. I now come to the 
citations. I will be brief, for you will 
read the entire romance. I shall limit 
myself to citing four scenes, or rather 
four tableaux. The first will be that of 
the fall with Rodolphe; the second, the 
religious reaction between the two adul- 
teries; the third, the fall with Léon, 
which is the second adultery, and finally 
the fourth, the death of Madame Bo- 
vary. 

Before raising the curtain on these 
four pictures, permit me to inquire what 
colour, what stroke of the brush M. 
Flaubert employs—for this romance is 
a picture, and it is necessary to know 
to what school he belongs—what colour 
he uses and what sort of portrait he 
makes of his heroine. 

The general colour of the author, 
allow me to tell you, is a lascivious 
colour, before, during, and after the 
falls! When she is a child ten or twelve 
years of age, she is at the Ursuline con- 
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vent. At this age, when the young girl 
is not formed, when the woman cannot 
feel those emotions which reveal to her 
a new world, she goes to confession: 


“When she went to confession, she 
invented little sins in order that she 
might stay there longer, kneeling in the 
shadow, her hands joined, her face 
against the grating beneath the whisper- 
ing of the priest. The comparisons of 
betrothed, husband, celestial lover, and 
eternal marriage, that recur in ser- 
mons, stirred within her soul depths of 
unexpected sweetness.” 


Is it natural for a little girl to invent 
small sins, since we know that for a 
child the smallest sins are confessed 
with the greatest difficulty? And again, 
at this age, when a little girl is not 
formed, does it not make what I have 
called a lascivious picture to show her 
inventing little sins in the shadow, under 
the whisperings of the priest, recalling 
comparisons she has heard about the 
affianced, the celestial lover and eter- 
nal marriage which gave her a shiver 
of voluptuousness? 

Would you see Madame Bovary in 
her lesser acts, in a free state, without 
a lover and without sin? I pass over 
those words, “the next day,” and that 
bride who left nothing to be discovered 
which could be divined or found out, as 
the phrase in itself is more than 
equivocal; but we shall see how it was 
with the husband: 

The husband of the next day, “whom 
one would have taken for an old maid,” 
the bridegroom of this bride who “left 
nothing to be discovered that could be 
divined,” arose and went out, “his heart 
full of the felicities of the night, with 
mind tranquil and flesh content,” going 
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about “ruminating upon his happiness 
like one who is still enjoying after din- 
ner the taste of the truffles he is digest- 
ing.” 

It now remains, gentlemen, to deter- 
mine upon the literary stamp of M. 
Flaubert and upon the strokes of his 
brush. Now, at the Castle Vaubyessard 
do you know what most attracted this 
young woman, what struck her most 
forcibly? It is always the same thing— 
the Duke of Laverdiére, as a lover— 
“as they say, of Marie-Antoinette, be- 
tween the Messrs. de Coigny and de 
Lauzun.” “Emma’s eyes turned upon 
him of their own accord, as upon some- 
thing extraordinary and august; he had 
lived at Court and slept in the bed of 
queens!” Can it be said that this is 
only an historic parenthesis? Sad and 
useless parenthesis! History can au- 
thorise suspicions, but has not the right 
to establish them as fact. History has 
spoken of the necklace in all romances; 
history has spoken of a thousand things; 
but these are only suspicions and, I re- 
peat, I know not by what authority 
these suspicions should be established as 
facts. And, since Marie-Antoinette died 
with the dignity of a sovereign and the 
calmness of a Christian, her life-blood 
should efface faults of which there are 
the strongest suspicions. M. Flaubert 
was in need of a striking example in 
the painting of his heroine, but Heaven 
knows why he has taken this one to 
express, all at once, the perverse in- 
stincts and the ambition of Madame 
Bovary! 

Madame Bovary dances very well, 
and here she is waltzing: 


“They began slowly, then went more 
rapidly. They turned; all around them 
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was turning—the lamps, the furniture, 
the wainscoting, the floor, like a disc 


on a pivot. On passing near the doors * 


the bottom of Emma’s dress caught 
against his trousers. Their legs com- 
mingled; he looked down at her; she 
raised her eyes to his. A torpor seized 
her; she stopped. They started again, 
and with a more rapid movement; the 
Viscount, dragging her along, disap- 
peared with her to the end of the gal- 
lery, where, panting, she almost fell, 
and for a moment rested her head upon 
his breast. And then, still turning, but 
more slowly, he guided her back to her 
seat. She leant back against the wall 
and covered her eyes with her hands.” 


I know well that the waltz is more 
or less like this, but that makes it no 
more moral! 

Take Madame Bovary in her most 
simple acts, and we have always the 
same stroke of the brush, on every page. 
Even Justin, the neighbouring chemist’s 
boy, undergoes some astonishment when 
he is initiated into the secrets of this 
‘woman’s toilette. He carries his voluptu- 
ous admiration as far as the kitchen. 


“With his elbows on the long board 
on which she was ironing, he greedily 
watched all these women’s clothes 
spread out about him, the dimity petti- 
coats, the fichus, the collars, and the 
drawers with running-strings, wide at 
the hips and growing narrower below. 

“What is that for?” asked the young 
fellow, passing his hand over the crino- 
line or the hooks and eyes. 

“Why, haven’t you ever seen any- 
thing?’ Félicité answered laughing. ‘As 
if your mistress; Madame Homais, 
didn’t wear the same.’ ” 
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The husband also asks, in the pres- 
ence of this fresh-smelling woman, 
whether the odour comes from the skin 
or from the chemise. 


“Every evening he found a blazing 
fire, his dinner ready, easy-chairs, and 
a well-dressed woman, charming with 
an odour of freshness, though no one 
could say whence the perfume came, or 
if it were not her skin that made odour- 
ous her chemise.” 


Enough of quotations in detail! You 
know now the physiognomy of Madame 
Bovary in repose, when she is inciting 
no one, when she does not sin, when 
she is still completely innocent, and 
when, on her return from a rendezvous, 
she is by the side of her husband, whom 
she detests; you know now the general 
colour of the picture, the general 
physiognomy of Madame Bovary. The 
author has taken the greatest care, em- 
ployed all the prestige of his style in 
painting the portrait of this woman. 
Has he tried to show her on the side 
of intelligence? Never. From the side 
of the heart? Not at all. On the part 
of mind? No. From the side of physical 
beauty? Not even that. Oh! I know 
very well that the portrait of Madame 
Bovary after the adultery is most bril- 
liant; but the picture is above all 
lascivious, the post is voluptuous, the 
beauty a beauty of provocation. 

I come now to the four important 
quotations; I shall make but four; I 
hold to my outline: I have said that 
the first would be the love for Rodolphe, 
the second the religious reaction, the 
third the love for Léon, the fourth her 
death. 

Here is the first. Madame Bovary is 
near her fall, nearly ready to succumb. 
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| “Domestic mediocrity drove her to 
lewd fancies, marriage tendernesses to 
adulterous desires. She would have liked 
Charles to beat her, that she might have 
a better right to hate him, to revenge 
herself upon him.” 


What was it that seduced Rodolphe 
and prepared him? The opening of 
Madame Bovary’s dress which had burst 
in places along the seams of the cor- 
sage. Rodolphe took his servant to Bo- 
vary’s house, to bleed him. The servant 
was very ill, and Madame Bovary held 
the basin. 


“Madame Bovary took the basin to 
put it under the table. With the move- 
ment she made in bending down, her 
skirt (it was a summer frock with four 
flounces, yellow, long in the waist and 
wide in the skirt) spread out around 
her on the flags of the room; and as 
Emma, stooping, staggered a little as 
she stretched out her arms, the stuff 
here and there gave with the inflections 
of her bust.” 


Here is Rodolphe’s reflection: ‘He 
again saw Emma in her room, dressed 
as he had seen her, and he undressed 
her.” 

It is the first day they had spoken 
to each other. “They looked at one 
another. A supreme desire made their 
dry lips tremble, and softly, without 
an effort, their fingers intertwined.” 


These are the preliminaries of the 
fall. It is necessary to read the fall 
itself. 


“When the habit was ready, Charles 
wrote to Monsieur Boulanger that his 
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wife was at his command, and that they 
counted on his good-nature. 

“The next day at noon, Rodolphe ap- 
peared at Charles’s door with two sad- 
dle-horses. One had pink rosettes at his 
ears and a deerskin side-saddle. 

“Rodolphe had put on high soft boots, 
saying to himself that no doubt she 
had never seen anything like them. In 
fact, Emma was charmed with his ap- 
pearance as he stood on the landing in 
his great velvet coat and white corduroy 
breeches.” 

“As soon as he felt the ground, 
Emma’s horse set off at a gallop. Ro- 
dolphe galloped by her side.” 


Here they are in the forest. 


“He drew her farther on to a small 
pool where duckweeds made a green- 
ness on the water. Faded waterlilies lay 
motionless between the reeds. At the 
noise of their steps in the grass, frogs 
jumped away to hide themselves. 

“<“T am wrong! I am wrong!’ she said, 
‘I am mad to listen to you!’ 

“Why? Emma! Emma!’ 

““Oh, Rodolphe!’ said the young 
woman slowly, leaning on his shoulder. 

“The cloth of her habit caught 
against the velvet of his coat. She threw 
back her white neck, swelling with a 
sigh, and faltering, in tears, with a long 
shudder and hiding her face, she gave 
herself up to him.” 


Then she arose and, after shaking off 
the fatigue of voluptuousness, returned 
to the domestic hearth, to that hearth 
where she would find a husband who 
adored her. After this first fall, after 
this first adultery, this first fault, is it 
a sentiment of remorse that she feels, 
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in the presence of this deceived husband 


who adores her? No! with a bold front, — 


she enters, glorifying adultery. 


“But when she saw herself in the 
glass she wondered at her face. Never 
had her eyes been so large, so black, of 
so profound a depth. Something subtle 
about her being transfigured her. She 
repeated, ‘I have a lover! a lover!’ 
delighting at the idea as if a second 
puberty had come to her. So at last 
she was to know those joys of love, that 
fever of happiness of which she had 
despaired! She was entering upon mar- 
vels where all would be passion, ecstasy, 
delirium.” 


Thus, from this first fault, this first 
fall, she glorified adultery, she sang the 
song of adultery, its poesy and its de- 
lights. This, gentlemen, to me is much 
more dangerous and immoral than the 
fall itself! Gentlemen, all pales before 
this glorification of adultery, even the 
rendezvous at night some time after: 


“To call her, Rodolphe threw a 
sprinkle of sand at the shutters. She 
jumped up with a start; but sometimes 
he had to wait, for Charles had a mania 
for chatting by the fireside, and he 
would not stop. She was wild with im- 
patience; if her eyes could have done 
it, she would have hurled him out at 
the window. At last she would begin to 
undress, then take up a book, and go 
on reading very quietly as if the book 
amused her. But Charles, who was in 
bed, called to her to come too. 

““Come, now, Emma,’ he said, ‘it is 
time.’ 

“Ves, I am coming,’ she answered. 

“Then, as the candles dazzled him, 
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he turned to the wall and fell asleep. 
She escaped, smiling, palpitating, un- 
dressed. 

“Rodolphe had a large cloak; he 
wrapped her in it, and putting his arm 
around her waist, he drew her without 
a word to the end of the garden. 

“Tt was in the arbour, on the same 
seat of old sticks where formerly Léon 
had looked at her so amorously on the 
summer evenings. She never thought of 
him now. 

“The cold of the nights made them 
clasp closer; the sighs of their lips 
seemed to them deeper; their eyes, that 
they could hardly see, larger; and in 
the midst of the silence low words were 
spoken that fell on their souls sonorous 
crystalline, and reverberating in multi- 
plied vibrations.” 


Gentlemen, do you know of language 
anywhere in the world more expressive? 
Have you ever seen a more lascivious 
picture? Listen further: 


“Never had Madame Bovary been so 
beautiful as at this period; she had that 
indefinable beauty that results from 
joy, from enthusiasm, from success, and 
that is only the harmony of tempera- 
ment with circumstances. Her desires, 
her sorrows, the experience of pleasure 
and her ever-young illusions had, as soil 
and rain and winds and the sun make 
flowers grow, gradually developed her, 
and she at length blossomed forth in all 
the pleniitude of her nature. Her eye- 
lids seemed chiselled expressly for her 
long amorous looks in which the pupil 
disappeared, while a strong inspiration 
expanded her delicate nostrils and raised 
the fleshy corner of her lips, shaded 
in the light by a little black down. One 
would have thought that an artist apt 
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in conception had arranged the curls of 
hair upon her neck; they fell in a thick 
mass, negligently and with the changing 
chances of their adultery that unbound 
them every day. Her voice now took 
more mellow inflections, her figure also; 
something subtle and penetrating es- 
caped even from the folds of her gown 
and from the line of her foot. Charles, 
as when they were first married, thought 
her delicious and quite irresistible.” 


Up to this time this woman’s beauty 
had consisted of her grace, her elegance, 
and her clothes; finally she is shown 
to you without a veil and you can say 
whether adultery has embellished her or 
not. 


“Take me away,’ she cried, ‘carry 
me off! Oh, I entreat you!’ 

“And she threw herself upon his 
mouth, as if to seize there the unex- 
pected consent it breathed forth in a 
kiss.” 


Here is a portrait, gentlemen, which 
M. Flaubert knows well how to draw. 
How the eyes of this woman enlarge! 
Something ravishing expands around 
her, and then her fall! Her beauty has 
never been so brilliant as the next day 
after her fall and the days following. 
What the author shows you is the poetry 
of adultery, and I ask you again 
whether these lascivious pages do not 
express a profound immorality! 


I come now io the second situation, 
which is the religious reaction. Madame 
Bovary is very ill, is at death’s door. 
She is brought back to life, and her 
convalescence is made remarkable by a 
little religious awakening. 
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“It was at this hour that Monsieur 
Bournisien came to see her. He inquired 
after her health, gave her news, ex- 
horted her to religion in a coaxing little 
gossip that was not without its charm. 
The mere thought of his cassock com- 
forted her.” 


Finally, she goes to communion. I do 
not like much to meet these holy things 
in a romance; but at least, when one 
speaks of them, he need not travesty 
them by his language. Is there in this 
adulterous woman going to communion 
anything of the repentant faith of a 
Magdalene? No, no; she is always the 
same passionate woman, seeking illu- 
sions and seeking them even among 
the most august and holy things. 


“One day, when at the height of her 
illness, she had thought herself dying, 
and had asked for the communion; and, 
while they were making the preparations 
in her room for the sacrament, while 
they were turning the night-table cov- 
ered with sirups into an altar, and while 
Félicité was strewing dahlia flowers on 
the floor, Emma felt some power pass- 
ing over her that freed her from her 
pains, from all perception, from all feel- 
ing. Her body, relieved, no longer 
thought; another life was beginning; it 
seemed to her that her being, mounting 
toward God, would be annihilated in 
that love like a burning incense that 
melts into vapour.” 


In what tongue does one pray to 
God in language addressed to a lover 
in the outpourings of adultery? Without 
doubt they will tell us it is local colour, 
and excuse it on the ground that a 
vapourous, romantic woman does noth- 
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ing, even in religion, like anybody else. 
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You were spoken to just now of the 


There is no local colour which can ex-. pollution of marriage; then you are 


cuse this mixture! Voluptuous one day, 
religious the next, there is no woman, 
even in other countries, under the sky 
of Spain or Italy, who murmurs to God 
the adulterous caresses which she gives 
her lover. You can appreciate this lan- 
guage, gentlemen, and you will not ex- 
cuse adulterous words being introduced 
in any way into the sanctuary of the 
Divinity! 

This is the second situation. I now 
come to the third, which is a series of 
adulteries. 

After the religious transition, Madame 
Bovary is again ready to fall. She goes 
to the theatre at Rouen. The play is 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Emma returns 
to her old self. 


“Ah! if in the freshness of her 
beauty, before the pollution of marriage 
and the disillusions of adultery, she 
could have anchored her life upon some 
great, strong heart, then virtue, tender- 
ness, voluptuousness, and duty blending, 
she would never have fallen from so 
high a happiness.” 


Seeing Lagardy upon the stage, she 
had a desire to run into his arms, to 
take refuge in his strength, even as in 
the incarnation of love, and of saying 
to him: “Take me, take me away, let us 
go! thine, thine, with thee are all my 
ardour and all my dreams!” 


Léon was with the Bovarys. 


“He was standing behind her, leaning 
with his shoulder against the wall of the 
box; now and again she felt herself 
shuddering beneath the hot breath from 
his nostrils falling upon her hair.” 


shown adultery in all its poesy, in its 
ineffable seductions. I have said that 
the expression should be modified to 
read: the disillusions of marriage and 
the pollution of adultery. Very often 
when one is married, in the place of 
happiness without clouds which one 
promises himself, he finds but sacrifice 
and bitterness. The word disillusion can 
then be used justifiably, that of pollu- 
tion, never. 

Léon and Emma have a rendezvous 
at the cathedral. They look around or 
they do not, it makes no difference. 
They go out. 


“A lad was playing about the close. 

“Go and get me a cab!’ 

“The child bounded off like a ball by 
the Rue Quartre-Vents; then they were 
alone a few minutes, face to face, and 
a little embarrassed. 

““Ah! Léon! Really—I don’t know 
— if I ought,’ she whispered. Then with 
a more serious air, ‘Do you know, it is 
very improper?’ 

“Flow so?’ replied the clerk. ‘It is 
done at Paris.’ 

“And that, as an irresistible argu- 
ment, decided her.” 


We know now, gentlemen, that the 
fall did not take place in the cab. 
Through a scruple which honors him, 
the editor of the Revue de Paris has 
suppressed the passage of the fall in 
the cab. But if the Revue lowered the 
blinds of the cab, it does allow us to 
penetrate into the room where they 
found a rendezvous. 

Emma wished to leave it, because she 
had given her word that she would 
return that evening. 
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“Moreover, Charles expected her, and 
in her heart she felt already that 
cowardly docility that is for some 
women at once the chastisement and 
atonement of adultery.” 


Once upon the sidewalk, Léon con- 
tinued to walk; she followed him as far 
as the hotel; he mounted the stairs, 
‘opened the door and entered. What an 
embrace! Words followed each other 
quickly after the kisses. They told the 
disappointments of the week, their pre- 
sentiments, their fears about the let- 
ters; but now all was forgotten, and 
they were face to face, with their laugh 
of voluptuousness and terms of endear- 
ment. 


“The bed was large, of mahogany, 
in the shape of a boat. The curtains 
were in red levantine, that hung from 
the ceiling and bulged out too much 
towards the bell-shaped bed-side; and 
nothing in the world was so lovely as 
her brown head and white skin standing 
out against this purple colour, when, 
with a movement of shame, she crossed 
her bare arms, hiding her face in her 
hands. 

“The warm room, with its discreet 
carpet, its gay ornaments, and its calm 
light, seemed made for the intimacies 
of passion.” 


We are told what happened in that 
room. Here is still a passage, very im- 
portant as a piece of lascivious paint- 
ing: 


“How they loved that dear room, so 
full of gaiety, despite of its rather faded 
splendour! They always found the fur- 
niture in the same place, and sometimes 
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hairpins that she had forgotten the 
Thursday before under the pedestal of 
the clock. They lunched by the fireside 
on a little round table, inlaid with rose- 
wood. Emma carved, put bits on his 
plate with all sorts of coquettish ways, 
and she laughed with a sonorous and 
libertine laugh when the froth of the 
champagne ran over from the glass 
to the rings on her fingers. They 
were so completely lost in the posses- 
sion of each other that they thought 
themselves in their own house, and 
that they would live there till death, 
like two spouses eternally young. They 
said ‘our room,’ ‘our carpet,’ she even 
said ‘my slippers, a gift of Léon’s, a 
whim she had had. They were pink satin, 
bordered with swansdown. When she 
sat on his knees, her Jeg, then too short, 
hung in the air, and the dainty shoe, 
that had no back to it, was held on only 
by the toes to her bare foot. 

“He for the first time enjoyed the 
inexpressible delicacy of feminine re- 
finements. He had never met this grace 
of language, this reserve of clothing, 
these poses of the weary dove. He 
admired the exaltation of her soul and 
the lace on her petticoat. Besides, was 
she not ‘a lady’ and a married woman 
—a real mistress, in fine?” 


This, gentlemen, is a description 
which leaves nothing to be desired, I 
hope, from the point of view of con- 
viction. Here is another, or rather here 
is the continuation of the same scene: 


“She used some words which inflamed 
him, with some kisses which drew forth 
his soul. Where had she learned these 
caresses almost immaterial, so profound 
and evasive were they?” 
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Oh! I well understand, gentlemen, 
the disgust inspired in her by that hus- 
band who wished to embrace her upon 
her return; I comprehend admirably 
that after a rendezvous of this kind, 
she felt with horror at night, “that man 
against her flesh stretched out asleep.” 

That is not all, for according to the 
last tableau that I cannot omit, she 
came to be weary of her voluptuousness. 


“She was constantly promising herself 
a profound felicity on her next journey. 
Then she confessed to herself that she 
felt nothing extraordinary. This disap- 
pointment quickly gave way to a new 
hope, and Emma returned to him more 
inflamed, more eager than ever. She 
undressed hastily, tearing off the thin 
laces of her corset that nestled around 
her hips like a gliding snake. She went 
on tip-toe, barefooted, to see once more 
that the door was closed; then, pale, 
serious, and without speaking, with one 
movement she threw herself upon his 
breast with a long shudder.” 


I notice here two things, gentlemen, 
an admirable picture, the product of a 
talented hand, but an execrable picture 
from a moral point of view. Yes, M. 
Flaubert knows how to embellish his 
paintings with all the resources of art, 
but without the discretion of art. With 
him there is no gauze, no veils, it is 
nature in all her nudity, in all her 
crudity! 

Still another quotation: 


“They knew one another too well for 
any of those surprises of possession that 
increase its joys a hundred-fold. She 
was as sick of him as he was weary of 
her. Emma found again in adultery all 
the platitudes of marriage.” 
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The platitudes of marriage and the 


\, poetry of adultery! Sometimes it is the 


pollution of marriage, sometimes the 
platitudes, but always the poetry of 
adultery. These, gentlemen, are the sit- 
uations which M. Flaubert loves to 
paint, and which, unfortunately, he 
paints only too well. 

I have related three scenes: the scene 
with Rodolphe, and you have seen the 
fall in the forest, the glorification of 
adultery, and this woman whose beauty 
became greater with this poesy. I have 
spoken of the religious transition, and 
you saw there a prayer imprinted with 
adulterous language. I have spoken of 
the second fall, I have unrolled before 
you the scenes which took place with 
Léon. I have shown you the scene of 
the cab—suppressed—and I have shown 
you the picture of the room and the 
bed. Now that we believe your convic- 
tions are formed, we come to the last 
scene,—that of the punishment. 

Numerous excisions have been made, 
it would appear, by the Revue de Paris. 
Here are the terms in which M. Flau- 
bert complains of it: 


“Some consideration which I do not 
appreciate has led the Revue de Paris 
to suppress the number of December 
Ist. Its scruples being revived on the 
occasion of the present number, it has 
seen fit to cut out still more passages. 
In consequence, I wish to deny all re- 
sponsibility in the lines which follow; 
the reader is informed that he sees only 
fragments and not the complete work.” 


Let us pass, then, over these frag- 
ments and come to the death. She 
poisons herself. She poisons herself, 
why? Ah! it is a very little thing, is 
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death, she thinks; I am going to fall 
asleep and all will be finished. Then, 
without remorse, without an avowal, 
without a tear of repentance over this 
suicide which is brought about by adul- 
teries in the night watches, she goes to 
receive the sacrament for the dying. 
Why the sacrament, since in her last 
thought she is going to annihilation? 
Why, when there is not a tear, not a 
sigh of the Magdalene over her crime 
of infidelity, her suicide, or her adul- 
teries? 

After this scene comes that of ex- 
treme unction. These are holy and 
sacred words for all. It is with these 
words that’ our ancestors have fallen 
asleep, our fathers and our relatives, 
and it is with them that one day our 
children will see us sleep. When one 
wishes to make use of them, it should 
be done with exactness; it is not neces- 
sary, at least to accompany them with 
the voluptuous image of a past life. 

You know how the priest makes the 
holy unctions upon the forehead, the 
ears, upon the mouth, the feet, pro- 
nouncing at the same time the liturgical 
phrases: quidquam per pedes, per auras, 
per pectus, etc., always following with 
the words misericordia . . . sin on one 
side and pity on the other. These holy, 
sacred words should be reproduced ex- 
actly; and if they cannot be reproduced 
exactly, at least nothine voluptuous 
should be put with them. 

“She turned her face slowly and 
seemed filled with joy on seeing sud- 
denly the violet stole, no doubt finding 
again, in the midst of a temporary lull 
in her pain, the lost voluptuousness of 
her first mystical transports, with the 
visions of eternal beatitude that were 
beginning. 
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“The priest rose to take the crucifix; 
then she stretched forward her neck as 
one who is athirst, and gluing her lips 
to the body of the Man-God, she pressed 
upon it with all her expiring strength 
the fullest kiss of love that she had ever 
given. Then he recited the Misereatur 
and the Jndulgentiam, dipped his right 
thumb in the oil and began to give 
extreme unction. First, upon the eyes, 
that had so coveted all worldly pomp; 
then upon the nostrils, that had been 
greedy of the warm breeze and amorous 
odours; then upon the mouth that had 
uttered lies, that had been curled with 
pride and cried out in lewdness; then 
upon the hands, that had delighted in 
sensual touches; and finally upon the 
soles of the feet, so swift of yore, when 
she was running to satisfy her desires, 
and that would now walk no more.” 


Now, in the prayers for the dying 
which the priest recites, at the end or 
at the close of each verse occur these 
words: “Christian soul, go out to a 
higher region.” They are murmured at 
the moment when the last breath of 
the dying escapes from his lips. The 
priest recites, etc. 


“As the death-rattle became stronger 
the priest prayed faster; his prayers 
mingled with the stifled sobs of Bo- 
vary, and sometimes all seemed lost in 
the muffled murmur of the Latin 
syllables that tolled like a passing-bell.” 


After the fashion of alternating these 
words, the author has tried to make for 
them a sort of reply. He puts upon the 
sidewalk a blind man who intones a 
song of which the profane words are a 
kind of response to the prayers for the 


dying. 
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“Suddenly on the pavement was heard 
a loud noise of clogs and the clattering 
of a stick; and a voice rose—a raucous 
voice—that sang— 


“‘Maids in the warmth of a summer 
day 
Dream of love and of love alway. 
The wind is strong this summer day, 
Her petticoat has flown away.’ ” 


This is the moment when Madame 
Bovary dies. 

Thus we have here the picture: on 
one side the priest reciting the prayers 
for the dying; on the other the hand- 
organ player who excites from the dying 
woman 


“an atrocious, frantic, despairing laugh, 
thinking she saw the hideous face of 
the poor wretch that stood out against 
the eternal night like a menace.... 
She fell back upon the mattress in a 
convulsion. They all drew near. She 
was dead.” 


And then later, when the body is 
cold, above all should the cadaver, 
which the soul has just left, be re- 
spected. When the husband is there on 
his knees, weeping for his wife, when 
he extends the shroud over her, any 
other would have stopped, but M. Flau- 
bert makes a final stroke with his 
brush: 


“The sheet sank in from her breast 
to her knees, and then rose at the tips 
of her toes.” 


This the scene of death. I have 
abridged it and have grouped it after 
a fashion. It is now for you to judge 
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and determine whether there is a mix- 
ture of the sacred and the profane in 


‘it, or rather, a mixture of the sacred 


and the voluptuous. 

I have related the romance, I have 
brought a charge against it and, per- 
mit me to say, against the kind of art 
that M. Flaubert cultivates, the kind 
that is realistic but not discreet. You 
shall see to what limits he has gone. 
A copy of the Artiste lately came to my 
hand; it is not for us to make accusa- 
tions against the Artiste, but to learn 
to what school M. Flaubert belongs, 
and I ask your permission to read you 
some lines, which have nothing to do 
with M. Flaubert’s prosecuted book, 
only to show to what a degree he excels 
in this kind of painting. He loves to 
paint temptations, especially the tempta- 
tions to which Madame Bovary suc- 
cumbed. Well, I find a model of its kind 
in the lines to follow, from the Artiste, 
for the month of January, signed Gus- 
tave Flaubert, upon the temptation of 
Saint Anthony. Heaven knows it is a 
subject upon which many things might 
be said, but I do not believe it possible 
to give more vivacity to the image, 
stronger lines to the picture. Apollonius 
says to Saint Anthony:— 


“What is knowledge? What is glory? 
Wouldst thou refresh thine eyes under 
the humid jasmines? Wouldst thou feel 
thy body sink itself, as in a wave, in 
the sweet flesh of swooning women?” 


Ah! well! here is the same colour, 
the same strength of the brush, the 
same vivacity of expression! 

To resumé. I have analyzed the book, 
I have related the story without for- 
getting a page, I have then made the 
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charge, which was the second part of 
my task. I have exhibited some of the 
portraits, I have shown Madame Bo- 
vary in repose, by the side of her hus- 
band, in contact with those whom she 
could not tempt, and I have pointed 
out to you the lascivious colour of that 
portrait! Then I have analyzed some 
of the great scenes: the fall with Ro- 
dolphe, the religious transition, the 
meetings with Léon, the death scene, 
and in all this I find the double count 
of offense against public morals and 
against religion. 

I had need of but two scenes: Do you 
not see the moral outrage in the fall 
with Rodolphe? Do you not see the 
glorification of adultery in it? And then, 
the religious outrage, which I find in 
the drawing of the confession, in the 
religious transition, and finally, the 
scene of death. 

You have before you, gentlemen, 
three guilty ones: M. Flaubert, the 
author of the book, M. Pichat who ac- 
cepted it, and M. Pillet, who printed it. 
In this matter, there is no misdemeanor 
without publicity, and all those con- 
cerned in the publicity should be equally 
blamed. But we hasten to say that the 
manager of the Revue and the printer 
are only in the second rank. The prin- 
cipal offender is the author, M. Flau- 
bert; M. Flaubert who admonished 
by a note from the editor, protested 
against the suppression which had been 
made in his work. After him comes M. 
Laurent Pichat, from whom you will 
demand a reason, not for the suppres- 
sion which he has made, but of that 
which he should have made; and finally 
comes the printer, who is a sentinel at 
the door of scandal. M. Pillet, besides, 
is an honourable man against whom I 
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have nothing to say. We ask but one 
thing of you, which is to apply the law 
to him. Printers should read; when they 
do not read or have read what they 
print, it is at their own risk and peril. 
Printers are not machines; they have 
a privilege, they take an oath, they are 
in a special situation and they are re- 
sponsible. Again, they are, if you will 
permit the expression, like an advanced 
guard; if they allow a misdemeanor to 
pass, it is like allowing the enemy to 
pass. Make the penalty as mild as you 
will for Pillet, be as indulgent as you 
like with the manager of the Revue; 
but as for Flaubert, the principal 
culprit, it is for him you should reserve 
your severities! 

My task is accomplished; we await 
the objections on the part of the de- 
fense. The general objection will be: 
But after all the romance is moral on 
the whole, for is not adultery punished? 

To this objection there are two re- 
plies: I believe that in a hypothetically 
moral work, a moral conclusion cannot 
be reached by the presentation of the 
lascivious details we find here. And 
again I say: that the work is not moral 
at the foundation. 

I say, gentlemen, that lascivious de- 
tails cannot be covered by a moral con- 
clusion, otherwise one could relate all 
the orgies imaginable, describe all the 
turpitude of a public woman, making 
her die in a charity bed of a hospital. 
It would be allowable to study and 
depict all the poses of lasciviousness. 
It would be going against all the rules 
of good sense. It would place the poison 
at the door of all, the remedy at the 
doors of few, if there were any remedy. 
Who are the ones to read M. Flaubert’s 
romance? Are they men who are inter 
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ested in political or social economy? 
No! The light pages of Madame Bo- 
vary fall into hands still lighter, into 
the hands of young girls, sometimes of 
married women. Well, when the imagi- 
nation has been seduced, when this se- 
duction has fallen upon the heart, when 
the heart shall have told it to the 
senses, do you believe that cold reason 
would have much power against this 
seduction of sense and sentiment? And 
then, man should not clothe himself too 
much in his power and his virtue; man 
has low instincts and high ideas, and, 
with all, virtue is only the consequence 
of an effort ofttimes laborious. Lascivi- 
ous pictures have generally more influ- 
ence than cold reason. This is what I 
respond to that theory, that is, as a 
first response; but I have a second. 

I hold that the romance of Madame 
Bovary, from a philosophic point of 
view, is not moral. Without doubt 
Madame Bovary died of poison; she 
suffered much, it is true; but she died 
at her own time and in her own way, 
not because she had committed adul- 
tery but because she wished to; she 
died in all the prestige of her youth 
and beauty; she died after having two 
lovers, leaving a husband who loved 
her, who adored her, who found Ro- 
dolphe’s portrait, his letters and Léon’s, 
who read the letters of a woman twice 
an adulteress, and who, after that, loved 
her still more, even on the other side 
of the tomb. Who would condemn this 
woman in the book? No one. Such is the 
conclusion. There is not in the book a 
person who condemns her. If you can 
find one wise person, if you can find one 
single principal virtue by which the 
adulteress is condemned, I am wrong. 
But if in all the book there is not a per- 
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son who makes her bow her head, there 
is not an idea, a line, by virtue of which 
the adulteress is scourged, it is I who 
am right, and the book is immoral! 

Should it be in the name of conjugal 
honor that the book be condemned? No, 
for conjugal honor is represented here 
by a devoted husband who, after the 
death of his wife, meets Rodolphe and 
seeks to find upon the face of the lover 
the features of the woman he loved. I 
ask you whether you could stigmatize 
this woman in the name of conjugal 
honor when there is not in the book 
a single word where the husband does 
not bow before the adulteress? 

Should it be in the name of public 
opinion? No, for public opinion is per- 
sonified in a grotesque being, in the 
Homais apothecary surrounded by 
ridiculous persons whom this woman 
dominated. 

Will you condemn it in the name of 
religious sentiment? No, for this senti- 
ment you see personified in the curate 
Bournisien, a priest as grotesque as 
the apothecary, believing only in phys- 
ical suffering, never in moral, and little 
more than a materialist. 

Will you condemn it in the name of 
the author’s conscience? I know not 
what the author thinks, but in chapter 
10, the only philosophical one of his 
book, I read the following: 


“There is always after the death of 
any one a kind of stupefaction; so diffi- 
cult is it to grasp this advent of noth- 
ingness and to resign ourselves to be- 
lieve in it.” 


This is not a cry of unbelief, but it 
is at least a cry of scepticism. Without 
doubt it is difficult to comprehend anc 
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believe it, but why this stupefaction 
which manifests itself at death? Why? 
Because this surprise is something that 
is a mystery, because it is difficult to 
comprehend and judge, although one 
must resign himself to it. And as for 
me, I say that if death is the beginning 
of annihilation, that if the devoted hus- 
band feels his love increase on learning 
of the adulteries of his wife, that if 
Opinion is represented by a grotesque 
being, that if religious sentiment is rep- 
resented by a ridiculous priest, one per- 
son alone is right, and that is Emma 
Bovary,—Messalina was right against 
Juvenal. 

This is the conclusion of the book, 
drawn not by the author, but by a man 
who reflects and goes to the depths of 
things, by a man who has sought in this 
book for a person who could rule this 
woman. There is none ‘there. The only 
person who ruled was Madame Bo- 
vary. It is necessary to seek elsewhere 
than in the book; we must look to 
Christian morals, which are the founda- 
tion of modern civilization. By this 
standard all explains itself, all be- 
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comes clear. 

In its name the adulteress is stigma- 
tized, condemned, not because her act 
is an imprudence, exposing her to dis- 
illusions and regrets, but because it is 
a crime against the family. You stigma- 
tize and condemn suicide, not because 
it is a foolish thing (the fool is 
not responsible), not because it is a 
cowardly act (for it sometimes requires 
a certain physical courage), but be- 
cause it is a scorn of duty in the life 
we are living, and the cry of unbelief 
in the life to come. 

This code of morals  stigmatizes 
realistic literature, not because it paints 
the passions: hatred, vengeance, love 
—the world sees but the surface and 
art should paint them—but not paint 
them without bridle, without limits. 
Art without rules is not art. It is like 
a woman who discards all clothing. To 
impose upon art the one rule of public 
decency is not to subject it, not to dis- 
honor it. One grows great only by rule. 
These, gentlemen, are the puinciples 
which we profess, this the doctrine 
which we defend with conscience. 


Plea for the Defense, by 
M. SENARD 


GENTLEMEN, M. Gustave Flaubert 
has been accused before you of making 
a bad book; of having, in this book, 
outraged public morals and religion. 
M. Gustave Flaubert is beside me and 
affirms before you that he has made an 
honest book; he affirms before you that 
the thought in his book, from the first 


line to the last, is a moral thought; and 
that, if it were not perverted (and you 
have seen during the last hour how 
great a talent one may have for pervert- 
ing a thought) it would be (and will be- 
come again presently) for you, as it 
has been already for the readers of the 
book, an eminently moral and religious 
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thought capable of being translated into 


these words: the excitation of virtue _ 


through the horror of vice. 

I bring M. Gustave Flaubert’s affirma- 
tion here to you, and I put it fearlessly 
in the light of the prosecuting attor- 
ney’s speech, for this affirmation is 
grave; and it is through the personality 
of its maker, through the circumstances 
which have led to the writing of the 
book, that I am going to make it under- 
stood to you. 

The affirmation is grave on account 
of the personality that makes it: and, 
permit me to say to you that M. Gus- 
tave Flaubert is not to me an unknown 
man who has instructions to give me, 
and who has need of recommendations 
from me—lI speak not only of his mo- 
rality but of his position. I come here, 
into this precinct, fulfilling a duty of 
conscience after reading the book, after 
feeling myself exalted, by this reading, 
in all that is honest and profoundly 
religious. But, at the same time that 
I come fulfilling a duty of conscience, 
I come to fulfill a duty of friendship. I 
remember, and I can never forget, that 
his father was an old friend of mine. 
His father, by whose friendship I was 
long honoured, to the last day of his 
life, his father—permit me to say his 
illustrious father,—was for thirty years 
surgeon-in-chief at the hospital at 
Rouen. He was in charge of the Dupuy- 
tren dissecting room, and in giving to 
science great instruction, he has en- 
dowed it with some great names; I 
will mention but one, that of Cloquet. 
We has not only left for himself a good 
name in science, he has left a grand 
memento in his immense service to 
humanity. And at the same time I am 
recalling my bond of friendship with 
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him, I wish to tell you that his son, 
who has been dragged into Court for 
an outrage against morals and religion, 
this son is the friend of my children, 
as I was the friend of his father. I 
know his thought, I know his intentions, 
and the counsellor has the right here 
of placing himself as a personal guar- 
anty of his client. 

Gentlemen, a great name and great 
memories have obligations. Childrer 
were not wanting to M. Flaubert. There 
were three of them, two sons, and a 
daughter who died at twenty-one. The 
eldest has been judged worthy to suc- 
ceed his father; and he is to-day, as 
he has been for many years, carrying on 
the mission which his father conducted 
for thirty years. The younger son is 
here; he is at your bar. In leaving them 
a considerable fortune and a great name, 
their father has left upon them the 
obligation of being men of intelligence 
and of heart; that is to say, useful men. 
The brother of my client has been 
thrown into a career where each day 
brings its own service. This one has de- 
voted his life to study and to letters, 
the work before you being his first 
work, This first work, gentlemen, which 
provokes the passions, as the Govern- 
ment Attorney has said, is the result of 
long study and much thought. M. Gus- 
tave Flaubert is a man of serious char- 
acter, turning his attention, through his 
very nature, to serious subjects, to sad 
subjects. He is not the man whom the 
prosecuting attorney, in fifteen or 
twenty lines bitten out here and there, 
has presented to you as a maker of 
lascivious pictures. No; there is in his 
nature, I repeat, all that is gravest, 
most serious, and even the saddest that 
one could imagine. His book, by re- 
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storing a single phrase, by putting be- 
side the quoted lines the lines which 
precede and follow, will take on its 
veritable colour, as soon as you under- 
stand the intentions of the author. And, 
of the too clever words to which you 
have listened, there will remain to you 
only the memory of a sentiment of 
profound admiration for a talent which 
can thus transform things. 

I have told you that M. Gustave 
Flaubert was a serious and grave man. 
His studies, conforming to his nature, 
have been serious and broad. They have 
embraced not only all branches of 
literature, but the right branches. M. 
Flaubert is not the man to be content 
with observations of even the best where 
he lived; he has sought out the best in 
other places; Qui mores multorum vidit 
et urbes. 

After his father’s death and the com- 
pletion of his studies at college, he 
visited Italy, and from 1848 to 1852 
traveled through the countries of the 
Orient,—Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor 
—in which countries, doubtless, a man 
traveling through and bringing to his 
travels a fine intelligence, could acquire 
something exalted, something poetic, as 
well as the colour and prestige of style 
which the public minister has just 
pointed out, to make good the mis- 
demeanor that he imputes. That pres- 
tige of style, those literary qualities 
pointed to with éclat in this debate, are 
there, but after no fashion can they 
be brought up for indictment. 

Since his return, in 1852, M. Gus- 
tave Flaubert has written and sought 
to produce in a grand outline the result 
of his close and serious studies, the 
result of what he had gathered in his 
journeys. 
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What is the outline he has chosen, 
the subject he has taken, and how has 
he treated it? My client belongs to 
any of the schools, whose names I have 
just learned in the Attorney’s speech. 
Heaven knows he belongs to the realistic 
school, in that he occupies himself with 
the reality of things. He belongs to the 
psychological school, in the sense that 
it is not material things which engage 
him, but human sentiment and the de- 
velopment of the passions wherever the 
human being is placed. He belongs to 
the romantic school less perhaps than 
to any other, because, if romanticism 
appears in his book, as does realism, it 
appears only in some ironical expres- 
sions here and there, which the public 
attorney has taken seriously. What M. 
Flaubert especially wished was to take 
a subject of study from real life, creat- 
ing from it some true types of the 
middle class, arriving finally at some 
useful result. Yes, what has most occu- 
pied my client in the studies to which 
he has devoted himself, is precisely this 
useful aim, followed out in putting upon 
the scene three or four personages from 
actual society, living in the conditions 
of real life, and presenting them to the 
eyes of the reader in a true picture of 
what is met with very often in the 
world. 

The Prosecuting Attorney, summing 
up his opinion of Madame Bovary, has 
said: 


“The second title of this work might 
be: The Story of the Adulteries of a 
Provincial Woman.” 


I protest vigorously against this title. 
This alone, had I not listened to your 
speech from beginning to end, would 
prove to me the prejudice in which 
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you are firmly bound. No! the second 
title of this work is not: The Story of. 
the Adulteries of a Provincial Woman; 
it is, if it is absolutely necessary to 
have a second title: the story of the 
education too often met with in the 
provinces;. the story of the perils to 
which such an education leads; the 
story of degradation, of dishonesty, of 
suicide, considered as a consequence of 
a first fault, and a fault led up to 
through wrong-doing, by which a young 
woman is often carried away. It is the 
story of an education, and the deplor- 
able life of which such an education 
is often the preface. This is what M. 
Flaubert desired to paint, and not the 
adulteries of a woman of the provinces. 
You will see this at once on reading 
the incriminated book. 

Now, the prosecuting attorney per- 
ceives in all this, and through it all, 
a lascivious colour. If it were possible 
to take the number of lines of the book 
which he has cut out, and put parallel 
to them other lines that he has left, 
we should have a total proportion of 
about one to five hundred; and you 
would see that this proportion of one 
to five hundred was in no way of a 
lascivious colour; it exists only under 
the conditions of being cut out and 
commented upon. 

Now, what has M. Flaubert desired 
to paint? First, education given to a 
woman which is above the conditions 
to which she was born—something that 
too often happens among us, it must 
be confessed. Then, the mixture of dis- 
cordant elements that are thus pro- 
duced in the intelligence of the woman; 
and then when marriage comes, espe- 
cially if the marriage is not in accord- 
ance with the education, but rather with 
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the conditions under which the woman 
was born, the author explains all these 
facts which occur in the situation that 
he depicts. 

What has he shown? He shows a 
woman entering upon vice because of 
a disappointing match; then vice in 
its last degree, degradation and wretch- 
edness. Presently, when through the 
reading of several passages, I shall have 
made you acquainted with the book as 
a whole, I shall demand of this tribunal 
the privilege of their accepting the ques- 
tion on these terms: Would this book, 
put into the hands of a young woman, 
have the effect of leading her towards 
easy pleasures, towards adultery, or, on 
the contrary, would it show her the 
danger of the first step, and bring upon 
her a shiver of horror? The question 
thus put, your conscience would soon 
decide. 

I have here stated that M. Flaubert 
wished to paint a woman who, instead 
of trying to adapt herself to the con- 
ditions in which she was placed, to her 
position and her birth, instead of seek- 
ing to make herself a part of the life 
to which she belonged, was occupied 
with a thousand foreign aspirations 
drawn from an education too far above 
her; instead of accommodating herself 
to the duties of her position, of being 
the tranquil wife of a country doctor 
with whom she should pass her days, in 
place of seeking her happiness in her 
house and in her marriage, sought it 
in interminable fancies; and then, meet- 
ing a young man upon the way who 
coquetted with her, she played the same 
game with him (Heaven knows they 
were both inexperienced enough!) urg- 
ing herself on by degrees, and frightened 
when she turned to the religion of her 
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early years and found it insufficient. We 
shall see presently why this was so. At 
first, the young man’s ignorance and 
her own preserves her from danger. 
But she soon meets a man, of the kind 
of which there are too many in the 
world, who takes possession of her— 
this poor woman, already perverted and 
ready to stray. Here is the main point; 
now it is necessary to see what the 
book makes of it. 

The Public Minister becomes in- 
censed, and I believe wrongly so from 
the standard of conscience and the hu- 
man heart, over that first scene, where 
Madame Bovary finds a sort of pleas- 
ure, of joy, in having broken her prison, 
and returns to her home saying: “I 
have a lover.” Do you believe that 
this is not the first cry of the human 
heart! The proof is between you and 
me. But we must look a little further, 
and then we shall see that, if the first 
moment, the first instant of the fall, ex- 
cites in this woman a sort of transport 
of joy, of delirium, in some lines farther 
on the deception makes itself manifest 
and, following the expression of the 
author, she seems humiliated in her own 
eyes. 

Yes, deception, grief, and remorse 
come to her at the same time. The man 
in whom she has confided, to whom she 
has given herself up, has only made use 
of her for the moment, as he would a 
plaything; remorse and regret now rend 
her heart. It has shocked you to hear 
this called the disillusion of adultery; 
you would have preferred pollution at 
the hand of a writer who placed before 
you a woman who, not having com- 
prehended marriage, felt herself polluted 
by contact with her husband, and who, 

having sought her ideal elsewhere, found 
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the disillusions of adultery. This word 
has shocked you; in the place of dis- 
illusions, you would have wished pol- 
lution of adultery. This tribunal shall 
be the judge. As for me, if I had de- 
picted the same personage I would have 
said to her: Poor woman! if you be- 
lieve that your husband’s kisses are 
monotonous and wearisome, if you have 
found only platitudes—this word has 
been especially brought to our notice— 
the platitudes of marriage—if you seem 
to see pollution in a union where love 
does not preside, take care, for your 
dreams are an illusion, and you will 
one day be cruelly deceived. But this 
man, gentlemen, who knows how to 
speak strongly, makes use of the word 
pollution to express what we would have 
called disillusion, and he has used the 
true word, although vague to him who 
can bring to it no intelligence. I would 
have liked better his not speaking so 
strongly, his not pronouncing the word 
pollution, but rather averting the woman 
from deception, from disillusion, and 
saying to her: Where you believe you 
will find love, you will find only liber- 
tinism; where you think you will find 
happiness, there is only bitterness. A 
husband who goes tranquilly about his 
affairs, who kisses you, puts on his house 
cap and eats his soup with you, is a 
prosaic husband revolting to you; you 
aspire to a man who will love you, idol- 
ize you; poor child! that man will be 
a libertine who will have taken you 
for a minute for the sake of playing 
with you. Thare will be some illusion 
about it the first time, perhaps the sec- 
ond; you may come back home joyous, 
singing the song of adultery. “I have 
a lover!” but the third time you will 
not wish to go to him, for the disil- 
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lusion will have come. The man you 
have dreamed of will have lost all his 
prestige; you will have found again in 
love the platitudes of marriage, and this 
time with scorn, disdain, disgust and 
poignant remorse. 

This, gentlemen, is what M. Flaubert 
has said, what he has painted, what is 
in each line of his book; and this is 
what distinguishes his work from all 
other works of the kind. Under his 
hand, the great irregularities of society 
figure on each page, and adultery walks 
abroad full of disgust and shame. He 
has brought into the common relations 
of life the most powerful teaching that 
can be given to a young woman. And 
Heaven knows that to those of our 
young women who do not find in lofty, 
honest principle and stern religion 
enough to keep them steady in the 
accomplishment of their duties as moth- 
ers, or who do not find it in that resig- 
nation and practical science of life which 
bids us accommodate ourselves to what 
we have, but who carry their dreams 
to the outside (and the most honest, 
.the most pure of our young women, 
in the prosaic life of their households, 
are sometimes tormented by that which 
is going on outside), a book like this 
would bring but one reflection. Of that 
you may be sure. And this is what M. 
Flaubert has intended. 

And notice carefully one thing: M. 
Flaubert is not the man who has painted 
a charming adultery for you, in order 
to arrive later with the Deus ex ma- 
china; no, you are carried too quickly 
on to the last page. Adultery with him 
is only a series of torments, remorse 
and regret; and then he arrives at the 
final, frightful expiation. It is excessive. 
If M. Flaubert sins. it is through ex- 
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cess; and I will show you presently 
what is meant by this. The expiation 
is not allowed to wait, and it is that 
which makes the book eminently moral 
and useful. It does not promise the 
young woman some beautiful years at 
the end of which she can say: after 
this, one is willing to die. No! from 
the second day there is bitterness and 
disillusion. The conclusion for morality 
is found in each line of the book. 

This book is written with a power of 
observation to which the Government 
Attorney has rendered justice. And it 
is here that I would call your attention 
to it, because if the accusation is with- 
out foundation, it must fall. This book 
is written with a power truly remark- 
able for observing the smallest details. 
An article in the Artiste, signed Flau- 
bert, has served as yet another text for 
the accusation. Let the Government At- 
torney note, first that this article is 
foreign to the indictment; then, that 
we will hold him innocent and moral 
in the eyes of this tribunal on one 
condition, which is, that he will have 
the goodness to read the entire article 
from the place of the cutting. 

The most noticeable thing in M. 
Flaubert’s book is what some accounts 
have called a fidelity wholly Daguerre- 
ian in the reproduction of the type 
of things, and in the intimate nature 
of the thought of the human heart;— 
and this reproduction becomes more 
powerful still by the magic of his style. 
Now notice, that if he had applied 
this fidelity only ta the scenes of degra- 
dation, you could say with reason: the 
author has been pleased to paint the 
scenes of degradation with that power 
of description which is peculiarly his 
own. From the first to the last page of 
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his book, he keeps close to all the 
facts in Emma’s life, without any kind 
of reserve, from her infancy in her 
father’s house, to her education in the 
convent, sparing nothing. And those of 
us who have read the book from be- 
ginning to end can say—and this is a 
notable point which should put him in 
a favorable light with you, not only 
bringing him acquittal, but removing 
from him every kind of misunderstand- 
ing—that when he comes to the difficult 
parts, precisely at the time of degrada- 
tion, in place of doing as some classic 
authors have done, (as the Public At- 
torney knows full well, but whom he 
forgot when he wrote his address) a 
few pages of whose writings I have 
with me here, (not to read to you but 
for you to run through in Court—and 
I might quote a few lines here present- 
ly), in place of doing as our great 
classic authors, our great masters have 
done, who never hesitate at description 
when they have come to the scene of 
a union of the senses between man and 
woman, M. Flaubert contents himself 
with a word. All his descriptive power 
disappears, because his thought is 
chaste; because where he might write 
in his own manner and with the magic 
of his style, he feels that there are 
some things that should not be de- 
scribed or even touched upon. The Pub- 
lic Attorney finds that he has still said 
too much. When I have shown him 
some men who, in great philosophical 
works, have delighted in descriptions 
of these things, and when in the light 
of this fact I have shown that this man, 
who possesses the descriptive faculty to 
so high a degree and who, far from 
using it, desists and abstains from it, 
I shall indeed have the right to ask why 
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this accusation has been brought? 

Nevertheless, gentlemen, just as he 
has described to us the pleasant cradle 
of Emma’s infancy, with its foliage, its 
rose-colored and white flowers which 
gladdened her with their blossoms and 
their perfume, so he has described her 
when she went out from there into other 
paths, into paths where she found mire, 
where her feet became soiled from its 
contact, when the mire rose higher than 
herself and—he need not have told it! 
But that would be to suppress the book 
completely, and I am going far enough 
to say would suppress its moral element 
under a pretext of defending it; for 
if a fault cannot be shown, if it can- 
not be pointed out, if in a picture of 
real life which aims to show, through 
thought, peril, fall and punishment, you 
would debar painting such as this, it 
is evident you would cut out of the 
book its whole purpose. 

This book was not a matter of a 
few hours’ amusement for my client.' 
It represents two or three years of 
incessant study. And now I am going 
to tell you something more: M. Flau- 
bert who, after so many years of labor, 
so many of study, so many journeys, 
so many notes culled from authors he 
had read,—and Heaven grant you may 
see the fountain-head from which he 
has drawn, for this strange fact will 
take upon itself his justification—M. 
Flaubert (and his lascivious colour)— 
you will find impregnated wholly with 
Bossuet and Massillon. It is in the 
study of these authors that we shall 
presently find him seeking, not to plag- 
jiarize, but to reproduce in his descrip- 
tions the thoughts and colours employed 
by them. And can you believe, after 
all that, having done this work with so 
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much love for it, and with a decided 


purpose, that, full of confidence in him- . 


self, and after so much study and medi- 
tation, he would wish to throw himself 
immediately into the arena? He would 
have done it, no doubt, had he been 
an unknown man, if his name had be- 
longed to himself in sole ownership, had 
he believed himself able to dispose of 
it and use it as it seemed good to him; 
but, I repeat, he is one of those upon 
whom rests the obligation of rank. His 
name is Flaubert, he is the second son 
of M. Flaubert, and he has desired to 
make a place for himself in literature, 
profoundly respecting the moral and re- 
ligious phases of it—not through the 
notoriety of a lawsuit, for such a pur- 
pose could not enter his thoughts—but 
through personal dignity, not wishing 
his name to be at the head of a publi- 
cation that did not seem to some per- 
sons, and to those in whom he had 
faith, worthy of being published. M. 
Flaubert read in fragments, and even 
in totality, to friends holding high places 
in the world of letters, the pages which 
he hoped some day to print, and I as- 
sure you that not.one of them has been 
offended by what has just now excited 
such lively severity on the part of the 
Government Attorney. No one even 
thought of it. They simply examined 
and studied the literary value of the 
book. As to the moral purpose, it is 
s0 evident, so written in every line in 
terms so unequivocal that there was no 
need of raising the question. 

Reassured upon the value of the book, 
encouraged, furthermore, by the most 
eminent men of the press, M. Flaubert 
thought only of printing it and giving it 
to the public. I repeat: everyone was 

_unanimous in rendering homage to its 
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literary merit, to its style, and at the 
same time to the excellent thought that 
pervaded it, from the first line to the 
last. And when this action was brought 
it was not he alone who was surprised 
and profoundly troubled, but, permit 
me to say, we, who cannot understand 
the action, and I myself most of all, 
who had read the book with a very 
lively interest as soon as it was pub- 
lished. But we are his intimate friends. 
Heaven knows that there are some 
shades of meaning that might escape 
us in our easy-going habits which never 
could escape women of great intelli- 
gence, of great purity and unquestioned 
chastity. These are not names which 
can be pronounced in this audience, but 
if I could tell you what has been said 
to Flaubert, what has been said to me, 
even, by mothers of families who have 
read this book, if I could tell you their 
astonishment, after receiving from that 
reading an impression so good that they 
believed they should thank the author 
for it, if I could tell you their aston- 
ishment, their grief, when they learned 
that this book was thought to oppose 
public morals and religious faith, the 
faith of their whole life, God knows 
there would be in the sum of this 
appreciation sufficient to fortify me, 
had I need of being fortified for this 
combat with the Public Attorney. 
However, in the midst of all the 
appreciative voices of contemporaneous 
literature there is one which I wish 
to mention to you. There is one who 
is not only respected by reason of a 
grand and beautiful character, who, in 
the midst of adversity, of suffering even, 
has struggled courageously each day; 
who is not only great by virtue of many 
deeds useless to recall here, but great 
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through his literary works which must 
be recalled because here he is an author- 
ity; great especially through the purity 
which exists in all his works, through 
the chastity of all his writings: La- 
martine. 

Lamartine did not know my client; 
he did not know that he existed. La- 
martine, at his home in the country, 
read Madame Bovary in each number 
of the Revue de Paris, and Lamartine 
found there such power that it recurred 
to him again and again, as I am going 
to tell you. 

After some days, Lamartine returned 
to Paris, and the next day informed 
himself where M. Gustave Flaubert 
lived. He sent to the Revue to learn 
where M. Gustave Flaubert lived, 
who had published in the maga- 
zine some articles under the title of 
Madame Bovary. He then directed his 
secretary to go and present his compli- 
ments to M. Flaubert, to express for 
him the satisfaction he had found in 
reading his book, and also his desire to 
see the new author who revealed him- 
self in an essay of that order. 

My client went to Lamartine’s house; 
and he found in him not only a man 
who encouraged him, but who said to 
him: 


“You have made the best book I 
have read in twenty years.” 


In a word, his praise was such that, 
in his modesty, my client scarcely liked 
to repeat it to me. Lamartine proved 
to him that he had read each number, 
proving it most graciously by repeating 
entire pages from them. Lamartine only 
added: 
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“While I have read even to the last 
page without reserve, I did blame 
the last pages. You have hurt me, you 
have literally made me suffer! The pun- 
ishment is beyond all proportion to the 
crime; you have created a pitiably 
frightful death! Assuredly the woman 
who defiles the marriage bed should 
expect punishment, but this is horrible; 
it is a punishment such as I have never 
seen. You have gone too far; you have 
done mischief to my nerves. That power 
of description which you have applied 
to the last moment of death has left 
upon me an indelible suffering!” 


And when Gustave Flaubert said to 
him: 


“But, Monsieur de Lamartine, do you 
know that I have been indicted and 
summoned to a court of correction for 
an offense against public morals and re- 
ligion for having made a book like 
that?” 


Lamartine answered: 


“T believe that I have been all my 
life a man who, in literary works as 
well as others, comprehends fully what 
makes for public and religious morals; 
my dear child, it is not possible to 
find in France a tribunal that will con- 
vict you.” 


This is what passed between Lamar- 
tine and Flaubert yesterday, and I have 
the right to say to you that this ap- 
proval is among those which are worthy 
to be well weighed. 

This well understood, let us see how 
my conscience could tell me that Ma- 
dame Bovary was a good book, a good 
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deed. And I ask your permission to 
add that I do not take to these things, 
easily, this facility is not my habit. 
Some literary works I take up which, 
although emanating from our great 
writers, do not remain two minutes be- 
fore my eyes. I will pass to you in the 
council chamber some lines that I took 
no delight in reading, and I will ask 
your permission to say to you that when 
I came to the end of M. Flaubert’s 
work, I was convinced that a cutting 
made by the Revue de Paris was the 
cause of all this. I shall ask you fur- 
ther to add my appreciation to this 
highest and most distinguished appreci- 
ation which I am about to mention. 

Here, gentlemen, is a portfolio filled 
with the opinions of all the literary 
men of our time upon the work with 
which we are engaged, among whom are 
some of the most distinguished, express- 
ing their astonishment upon reading 
this new work, at once so moral and so 
useful! 

Now, how has it come about that 
a work like this can incur a process 
of law? If you will permit me, I 
will tell you. The Revue de Paris, whose 
reading committee had read the work 
in its entirety, for the manuscript was 
sent long before it was published, evi- 
dently found nothing to criticise. When 
it came time to print the copy of 
December ist, 1856, one of the direc- 
tors of the Revue became affrighted at 
the scene in the cab. He said: “This is 
not conventional, we must suppress it.” 
Flaubert was offended by the suppres- 
sion. He was not willing that it should be 
made unless a note to that effect were 
placed at the bottom of the page. It 
was he who exacted the note. It is 
he who, on account of his self-respect 
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as an author, neither wishing to have 
his work mutilated nor, on the other 
hand wishing to make trouble for the 
Revue, said: “You may suppress it if 
it seems best to you, but you will state 
that you have suppressed something.” 
And they agreed upon the following 
note: 


“The directors have seen the necessity 
of suppressing a passage here which did 
not seem fitting to the Revue de Paris; 
we give notice of it to the author.” 


Here is the suppressed passage which 
I am going to read to you. We have 
only a proof, which we had great diffi- 
culty in procuring. The first part has 
not a single correction; one word is 
corrected in the second part. 


“Where to, sir?’ asked the coach- 
man. 

“Where you like,’ said Léon, forcing 
Emma into the cab. 

“And the lumbering machine set out. 
It went down the Rue Grand-Pont, 
crossed the Place des Arts, the Quai 
Napoléon, the Pont Neuf, and stopped 
short before the statue of Pierre Cor- 
neille. 

““Go on,’ cried a voice that came 
from within. 

“The cab went on again, and as soon 
as it reached the Carrefour Lafayette, 
set off down-hill, and entered the station 
at a gallop. 

““No, straight on!’ cried the same 
voice. 

“The cab came out by the gate, and 
soon having reached the Cours, trotted 
quietly beneath the elm-trees. The 
coachman wiped his brow, put his 
leather hat between his knees, and drove 
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his carriage beyond the side alley by 
the meadow to the margin of the 
waters. 

“Tt went along by the river, along 
the towing-path paved with sharp peb- 
bles, and for a long while in the direc- 
tion of Oyssel, beyond the isles. 

“But suddenly it turned with a dash 
across Quatre-mares, Sotteville, La 
Grande-Chaussée, the Rue d’Elbeuf, and 
made its third halt in front of the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

““Get on, will you?’ cried the voice 
more furiously. 

“And at once resuming its course, 
it passed by Saint-Sever, by the Quai 
des Curandiers, the Quai aux Meules, 
once mote over the bridge, by the 
Place du Champ de Mars, and behind 
the hospital gardens, where old men 
in black coats were walking in the sun 
along the terrace all green with ivy. 
It went up the Boulevard Bouvreuil, 
along the Boulevard Cauchoise, then 
the whole of Mont-Riboudet to the De- 
ville hills. 

“Tt came back; and then, without 
any fixed plan or direction, wandered 
about at hazard. The cab was seen at 
Saint-Pol, at Lescure, at Mont Gargan, 
at La Rouge-Marc and Place du Gail- 
lardbois; in the Rue Maladrerie, Rue 
Dinanderie, before Saint-Romain, Saint- 
Vivien, Saint-Maclou, Saint-Nicaise—in 
front of the Customs, at the ‘Vieille 
Tour,’ the ‘Trois Pipes,’ and the Monu- 
mental Cemetery. From time to time, 
the coachman on his box cast despair- 
ing eyes at the public-houses. He could 
not understand what furious desire for 
locomotion urged these individuals never 
to wish to stop. He tried to now and 
then, and at once exclamations of anger 
burst forth behind him. Then he lashed 
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his perspiring jades afresh, but indiffer- 
ent to their jolting, running up against 
things here and there, not caring if he 
did, demoralised, and almost weeping 
with thirst, fatigue, and depression. 

“And on the harbour in the midst 
of the drays and casks and in the 
streets at the corners, the good folk 
opened large wonder-stricken eyes at 
this sight, so extraordinary in the prov- 
inces, a cab with blinds drawn, and 
which appeared thus constantly shut 
more closely than a tomb, and tossing 
about like a vessel. 

“Once, in the middle of the day, in 
the open country, just as the sun beat 
most fiercely against the old plated 
lanterns, a bared hand passed beneath 
the small blinds of yellow canvas, and 
threw out some scraps of paper that 
scattered in the wind, and farther off 
alighted like white butterflies on a field 
of red clover all in bloom. 

“At about six o’clock, the carriage 
stopped in a back street of the Beau- 
voisine Quarter, and a woman got out, 
who walked with her veil down, and 
without turning her head. 

“On reaching the inn, Madame Bo- 
vary was surprised not to see the dili- 
gence. Hivert, who had waited for 
her fifty-three minutes, had at last 
started. 

“Nothing, however, could prevent her 
setting out; she had promised to return 
that evening. Moreover, Charles ex- 
pected her, and in her heart she felt 
already that cowardly docility that is 
for some women at once the chastise- 
ment and atonement of adultery.” 


M. Flaubert calls my attention to 
the fact that the Public Attorney con- 
demned this last clause. 
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THe GOVERNMENT ATTORNEY: 
No, I have pointed it out. 
M. SENARD: 


It is certain that if he had made a 
reproach it would have fallen before 
these words: “at once the chastisement 
and atonement of adultery.” Further- 
more, that could be made a matter of 
reproach with as much foundation as 
the other quotations, for in all that 
you have condemned there is no point 
that can be seriously held. 

Now, gentlemen, this kind of fan- 
tastic journey having displeased the 
editors of the Revue, it was suppressed. 
This was certainly excess of reserve 
on the part of the Revue; and it is 
very certain that it is not an excess 
of reserve which could furnish mate- 
rial for a lawsuit. You shall see now 
what has furnished the material. What 
is not seen, what has been suppressed, 
comes thus to appear a very strange 
thing. People imagine many things, and 
often those which do not exist, as you 
have seen from the reading of the 
original passage. Heavens! Do you 
know what they imagined? Probably 
that there was in the suppressed pas- 
sage something analogous to that which 
you will have the goodness to read in 
one of the most marvellous romances 
from the pen of an honorable member 
of the French Academy, M. Mérimée. 

M. Mérimée, in a romance entitled 
The Double Mistake, describes a scene 
which took place in a postchaise. It 
is not the locality where the carriage 
is that is of importance, it is, as here, 
in the detail of what is done in the 
interior. I do not wish to abuse the 
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audience, and will pass the book to 
the Public Attorney and to the court. 
If we had written a half, or a quarter 
part of what M. Mérimée wrote, I 
should find some embarrassment in the 
task that has been given me, or rather I 
should have to modify it; in place of 
saying what I have said, and what I. 
affirm, that M. Flaubert has written 
a good book, an honest book, useful 
and moral, I should say: literature has 
its rights; M. Mérimée has made a 
very remarkable literary work, and it 
is not necessary to show ourselves too 
particular about details when the whole 
is irreproachable. I take my stand there; 
I should acquit, and you will acquit. 
Great Heavens! It is not by omission 
that an author can sin in a matter 
of this kind. And besides, you will 
have the detail of that which took place 
in the cab. But as my client himself 
was content to make a journey, re- 
vealing what passed in the interior of 
the carriage only by a bare hand which 
appeared under the yellow silk curtains 
and threw out bits of torn paper which 
were scattered by the wind and settled 
down afar off like white butterflies upon 
a field of red clover all in flower, as 
my client was content with that, no 
one knew anything about it and every- 
one supposed—from the suppression it- 
self—that he had at least said as much 
as the member of the French Academy. 
You have seen that there was nothing 
in it. 

Ah, well! this unfortunate suppres- 
sion has caused the lawsuit! That is 
to say, when, in the offices where they 
have charge, and with infinite reason, 
of inspecting all writings which could 
offend public morals, they saw this cut, 
they took warning. I am obliged to 
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declare, and, gentlemen of the Revue, 
allow me to state that they started 
the work of their scissors two words 
too far off; they should have begun 
before they got into the cab. To cut 
after that was more difficult. This cut- 
ting was indeed most unfortunate; but 
if you have committed the error, gentle- 
men of the Revue, assuredly you will 
atone for it to-day. 

They said in the inspecting office: 
Take heed of what is to follow, and 
when the following number appeared, 
they made war on it to the syllable. 
The people in the office are not obliged 
to read all; and when they saw that 
some one had written about a woman 
removing all her clothing, they were 
startled enough without going further. 
It is true that, differing from our great 
masters, Flaubert has not taken the 
trouble to describe the alabaster of 
her bare arms, throat, etc. He has 
not said, as did a poet whom we love: 


I see her alabaster limbs ardent and 
pure, 

Smooth as ebony, like the lily, coral, 
roses, veins of azure, 

Such indeed, as in former times thou 
showedst to me 

Of nudity embellished and adorned; 

When nights slipped by, and pillows 
soft 

Saw thee from my kisses waking and 
sleeping oft. 


He has said nothing like this of 
André Chénier’s. But he finally said: 


“She abandoned herself... . Her 
clothing fell from her.” 


She abandoned herself! Why not? 
Is all description to be prohibited? But 
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when one makes an_ incriminating 
charge, he should read the whole, and 
the Government Attorney has not read 
the whole. The passage he makes the 
charge against does not stop where he 
stopped; it has a corrective, and here 
teas? 


“Nevertheless, there was upon this 
brow covered with cold drops, upon 
these stammering lips, in these bewil- 
dered eyes, in the clasp of these arms 
something extreme, something vague 
and lugubrious which seemed to Léon 
to glide between them in some subtle 
fashion, as if to separate them.” 


In the office they did not read that. 
The Government Attorney just now 
did not notice it. He only saw this: 


“Then, with a single gesture, she 
allowed all her clothes to fall from 
her.” 


And then he cries out: An outrage 
to public morals! Surely, it is too 
easy to accuse with a system like this. 
God forbid that the authors of dic- 
tionaries fall under the Government At- 
torney’s hand! Who could escape con- 
demnation if, by means of cutting, not 
of phrases, but of words, one is to be 
informed of a list he has made that 
might offend morals or religion? 

My client’s first thought, which un- 
fortunately met with resistance, was 
this: “There is only one thing to do: 
print the book immediately, not with 
parts cut out, but the work entire as 
it left my hands, restoring to it the 
scene in the cab.” I was of his opinion, 
believing that the best defense of my 
client would be a complete imprint of 
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the work with special indication of 
some points to which we would beg 
to draw the Court’s attention. I myself 
gave the title to this publication: Me- 
moir of Gustave Flaubert for the pre- 
vention of outrage to religious morals 
brought against him. 1 had written on it 
with my hand: Civil Court, Sixth 
Chamber, with the signature of the 
President and the Public Minister. 
There was a preface in which was 
written: 


“They have indicted me with phrases 
taken here and there from my book; 
I can only defend myself with the whole 
book.” 


To ask the judges to read an en- 
tire romance would be asking much; 
but we are before judges who love 
truth, who desire the truth, and who 
to learn it would not shrink from any 
fatigue. We are before judges who de- 
sire justice and desire it energetically, 
and who will read, without any kind 
of hesitation, what we beg them to 
read. I said to M. Flaubert: “Send 
this immediately to the printers, and 
put my name at the bottom beside 
yours: SENARD, Counsel.”’ They had be- 
gun the printing; arrangements were 
made for a hundred copies for our 
own use; the work went on with ex- 
treme rapidity, they were working day 
and night on it, when the order came 
to us to discontinue the printing, not 
of a book, but of a pamphlet in which 
was the incriminated work together 
with explanatory notes. We appealed 
to the office of the Attorney-General— 
who informed us that the prohibition 
‘was absolute and could not be removed. 

Well, so be it! We should have pub- 
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lished the book with our notes and 
observations; but now I ask you, gentle- 
men, if your first reading has left you 
in doubt, to give it a second reading. 
You will willingly do this, as you de- 
sire the truth; and you could not be 
among those who, when two lines of 
a man’s writing is brought to them, 
are sure to make it fit any condition 
that may be. You do not wish a man 
to be judged upon a few cuttings more 
or less skilfully made. You would not 
allow that; you would not deprive him 
of the ordinary means of defense. Well, 
you have the book, and although it 
may be less easy than you might wish, 
you will make your own divisions, ob- 
servations, and meanings, because you 
desire the truth, because truth is nec- 
essary for the basis of your judgment, 
and truth will come from a serious ex- 
amination of the book. 

However, I cannot stop here. The 
Public Minister has attacked the book, 
and it is necessary for me to defend 
it, to complete the quotations he has 
made, and show the nothingness of the 
accusation against each incriminated 
passage; that will be all my defense. 

I shall not attempt, assuredly, to 
place myself in opposition to the ex- 
alted, animated, pathetic appreciation 
with which the Public Attorney has 
surrounded all that he said, by striv- 
ing for appreciation of the same kind; 
the defense would have no right to 
make use of such a manner of pro- 
cedure; it must content itself with cit- 
ing the text, such as it is. 

And in the first place, I declare 
that nothing is more false than what 
has just been said about lascivious 
colour. Lascivious colour! Where can 
you find it? My client has depicted 
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in Madame Bovary what sort of woman? 
My God! it is sad to say, and yet it 
is true, a young girl, born, as they 
nearly all are, honest; at least the 
greater number are honest, but very 
fragile, when education, instead of for- 
tifying them, softens them and turns 
them into bad paths. He has depicted 
a young girl. Is she of perverse na- 
ture? No, but of an impressionable na- 
ture, susceptible of exaltation. 

The Government Attorney has said: 
“This young girl has constantly been 
presented in a lascivious light.” No! 
she is represented as born in the coun- 
try, born on a farm, where she is oc- 
cupied with all her father’s labor, and 
where no kind of lasciviousness can find 
a way to her mind or heart. Then she 
is represented, in the place of follow- 
ing the destiny which would be hers 
naturally, instead of being brought up 
for the farm or in some analogous place 
in which she ought to live, she is repre- 
sented as under the short-sighted au- 
thority of a father who thinks he must 
have his daughter educated in a con- 
vent, this girl born on a farm, who 
should marry a farmer, or a man of 
the country. She is then taken to a con- 
vent, outside her sphere. As there is 
nothing that does not have weight in 
the Public Attorney’s speech, we must 
leave nothing without a response. Ah! 
you spoke of her little sins, and in quot- 
ing from the first number, you said: 


“When she went to confession, she 
invented little sins, in order that she 
might stay there longer, kneeling in 
the shadow ... beneath the whisper- 
ngs of the priest.” You have gravely 
deceived yourself in regard to my 
lient’s meaning. He has not committed 
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the fault with which you reproach him; 
the error is wholly on your side, in 
the first place upon the age of the 
girl, As she entered the convent at 
thirteen, it is evident that she must 
have been fourteen when she went to 
confession. She was not then a child 
of ten years, as it has pleased you 
to say, and you were materially de- 
ceived on that point. But I am not so 
sure of the unlikelihood of a child of 
ten years liking to remain at the con- 
fessional ‘‘under the whisperings of the 
priest.” 


All that I desire is that you read the 
lines which precede, and that is not 
easy, I agree. And here appears the 
inconvenience of not having a pamphlet 
memoir at hand; with such an aid, 
we should not have to search through 
six volumes! 

I have called your attention to this 
passage in order to recall it to Madame 
Bovary and her true character. Will 
you permit me to say, what seems to 
me very important, that M. Flaubert 
has fully comprehended this point and 
put it in bold relief. There is a kind 
of religion which is generally spoken 
of to young girls, which is the worst 
of all religion. There may be in this 
regard a difference of opinion. As for 
me, I declare clearly that I know noth- 
ing more beautiful, or useful, or neces- 
sary to sustain, not only women in the 
ways of life but men themselves, who 
sometimes have the most difficult trials 
to overcome, I know nothing so useful, 
so necessary, as the religious sentiment, 
but a serious religious sentiment, and 
permit me to add, severe. 

I wish my children to believe in one 
God, not a God in the abstractness of 
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pantheism, but in a Supreme Being with 
whom they have relationship, to whom 
they are accustomed to pray, and who 
at once awes and fortifies them. This 
thought, you see, it is your belief as 
well as mine, is our strength in evil 
days, is our strength against what we 
call the world; the refuge; or better 
still, the strength of the weak. It is 
this thought which gives women that 
stability which makes them resigned to 
a thousand little things in life, which 
makes them carry all their suffering 
to God, and ask of Him grace to ful- 
fill their duty. That religion,: gentlemen, 
is the Christian religion, and it is that 
which establishes a relationship between 
God and man. Christianity, in placing 
a sort of intermediary power between 
God and ourselves, renders God more 
accessible, and communication with 
Him easier. That the Mother of Him 
who has made Himself the Saviour 
should receive the prayers of women, 
cannot affect, so far as I can see, pur- 
ity, religious sanctity, or religious sen- 
timent itself. But here is where the 
change begins. In order to accommo- 
date a religion to all natures, all sorts 
of petty, miserable, paltry things are 
introduced. The pomp of the ceremon- 
ies, instead of being a true pomp which 
lays hold on the soul, often degenerates 
into a commerce in relics, medals, of 
little saints and Virgins. To what, 
gentlemen, do the minds of children, 
curious, ardent, and tender, lend them- 
selves, especially the minds of young 
girls? To all these enfeebled, attenu- 
ated, miserable images of the religious 
spirit. They then take upon themselves 
little religious duties to put in prac- 
tice, little devotions of tenderness, of 
love, and in the place of having in their 
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soul the sentiment of God, the senti- 
ment of duty, they abandon themselves 
to reveries, to little devices, to little 
devotions. And then comes the poesy, 
and then comes, it is very necessary 
to say it, a thousand thoughts of char- 
ity, of tenderness, of mystic love, a 
thousand forms which deceive young 
girls and sensualize religion. These poor 
children, naturally credulous and weak, 
take to all this poesy and reverie in- 
stead of attaching themselves to somes 
thing more reasonable and _ severe. 
Whence it happens that you have very 
many strong devotees among women 
who are not religious at all. And when 
the wind blows them from the path 
where they ought to walk, in place of 
finding strength to combat if, they find 
only a kind of sensuality which bewil- 
ders them. 

Ah! you have accused me of having 
confounded the religious element with 
sensualism, in the picture of modern 
society! Accuse rather the society in 
the midst of which we live, but do 
not accuse the man who cries with 
Bossuet: “Awake and be on thy guard 
against peril!” And say to the fathers 
of families: Take care! These are not 
good customs for your daughters; there 
is in all these mixtures of mysticism 
something which sensualises religion; 
say that, and you will speak the truth. 
It is for this that you accuse Flaubert; 
it is for this that I exalt his conduct. 
Yes, he has given very good warning of 
the whole family of dangers arising 
from exaltation among young persons, 
who take upon themselves petty devo- 
tions instead of attaching themselves 
to a strong and severe religion which 
would sustain them in a day of weak- 
ness. And now you shall see whence 
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comes the invention of the little sins 
“under the whisperings of the priest.” 
Read page 30: 


“She had read ‘Paul and Virginia,’ 
and she had dreamed of the little bam- 
boo-house, the nigger Domingo, the dog 
Fidéle, but above all the sweet friend- 
ship of some dear little brother, who 
seeks red fruit for you on trees taller 
than steeples, or who runs _ barefoot 
over the sand, bringing you a bird’s 
nest.” 


Is this lascivious, gentlemen? Let us 
continue. 


Tue GOVERNMENT ATTORNEY: 


I did not say that passage was las- 
civious. 


M. SENnArRD: 


I ask your pardon, but it is precisely 
in this passage that you found a las- 
civious phrase, and it was only by iso- 
fating it from what preceded and what 
followed that you could make it seem 
lascivious. 


“Instead of attending to mass, she 
looked at the pious vignettes with their 
azure borders in her book, and she 
loved the sick lamb, the sacred heart 
pierced with sharp arrows, or the poor 
Jesus sinking beneath the cross he car- 
ries. She tried, by way of mortifica- 
tion, to eat nothing a whole day. She 
‘puzzled her head to find some vow to 
fulfill.” 


Do not forget this; when one invents 
little sins to confess and seeks some 
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vow to fulfill, as you will find in the 
preceding line, evidently one has got 
ideas that are a little false from some- 
where. And now I ask you if I have 
to discuss your passage! I continue: 


“In the evening, before prayers, there 
was some religious reading in the study. 
On week-nights it was some abstract 
of sacred history or the Lectures of 
the Abbé Frayssinous, and on Sundays 
passages from the ‘Génie du Christian- 
ism,’ as a recreation. How she listened 
at first to the sonorous lamentations of 
its romantic melancholies re-echoing 
through the world and eternity! If her 
childhood had been spent in the shop- 
parlor of some business quarter, she 
might perhaps have opened her heart 
to those lyrical invasions of Nature, 
which usually come to us only through 
translation in books. But she knew the 
country too well; she knew the lowing 
of cattle, the milking, the plow. Ac- 
customed to calm aspects of life, she 
turned, on the contrary, to those of 
excitement. She loved the sea only for 
the sake of its storms, and the green 
fields only when broken up by ruins. 
She wished to get some personal profit 
out of things, and she rejected as use- 
less all that did not contribute to the 
immediate desire of her heart, being 
of a temperament, more sentimental 
than artistic, looking for emotions not 
landscapes.” 


You shall see with what delicate pre- 
caution the author has introduced a 
saintly old maid, and how, with a pur- 
port of teaching religion, there is al- 
lowed to slip into the convent a new 
element, through the introduction of 
romance brought in by a stranger. Do 
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not forget this when the subject of 
religious morals is under consideration. 


“At the convent there was an old 
maid who came for a week each month 
to mend the linen. Patronized by the 
clergy, because she belonged to an an- 
cient family of noblemen ruined by 
the Revolution, she dined in the re- 
fectory at the table of the good sisters, 
and after the meal had a bit of chat 
with them before going back to her 
work. The girls often slipped out from 
the study to go and see her. She knew 
by heart the love-songs of the last 
century, and sang them in a low voice 
as she stitched away. She told stories, 
gave them news, went errands in the 
town, and on the sly lent the big girls 
some novel, that she always carried in 
the pockets of her apron, and of which 
the good lady herself swallowed long 
chapters in the intervals of her work.” 


This is nothing but marvellous, speak- 
ing from a literary point of view, and 
absolution can but be granted a man 
who has written these admirable pas- 
sages as a warning against all perils 
of education of this kind, as an indica- 
tion to young women of the stumbling- 
blocks in the life in which they will be 
placed. Let us continue: 


“They were all love, lovers, sweet- 
hearts, persecuted ladies fainting in 
lonely pavilions, postilions killed at 
every stage, horses ridden to death on 
every page, sombre forests, heartaches, 
vows, sobs, tears and kisses, little skiffs 
by moonlight, nightingales in ‘shady 
groves, ‘gentlemen’ brave as lions, gentle 
as lambs, virtuous as no one ever was, 
always well dressed, and weeping like 
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fountains. For six months, then, Emma, 
at fifteen years of age, made her hands 
dirty with books from old lending li- 
braries. With Walter Scott, later, she 
fell in love with historical events, 
dreamed of old chests, guardrooms and 
minstrels. She would have liked to live 
in some old manor-house, like those 
long-waisted chatelaines who, in the 
shade of pointed arches, spent their 
days leaning on the stone, chin in hand, 
watching a cavalier with white plume 
galloping on his black horse from the 
distant fields. At this time, she had a 
cult for Mary Stuart and enthusiastic 
veneration for illustrious or unhappy 
women. Joan of Arc, Héloise, Agnés 
Sorel, the beautiful Ferronniére, and 
Clémence Isaure stood out to her like 
comets in the dark immensity of heaven, 
where also were seen, lost in ‘shadow, 
and all unconnected, St. Louis with his 
oak, the dying Bayard, some cruelties 
of Louis XI., a little of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, the plume of the Béarnais, and 
always the remembrance of the plates 
painted in honor of Louis XIV. 

“In the music-class, in the ballads 
she sang, there was nothing but little 
angels with golden wings, madonnas, 
lagunes, gondoliers;—mild compositions 
that allowed her to catch a glimpse 
athwart the obscurity of style and the 
weakness of the music of the attractive 
phantasmagoria of sentimental reali- 
ties.” 


Now, you have not remembered this, 
when that poor country girl, having 
returned to the farm and married a 
village physician, is invited to an eve- 
ning party at the Castle, to which you 
have sought to call the attention of 
the judges to show that there was 
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something lascivious in a waltz she took 
part in. You have not called to mind 
this education when this poor woman 
is charmed that an invitation comes to 
take her from her husband’s common 
fireside and lead her to the Castle, 
where she sees fine gentlemen, beautiful 
ladies, and the old duke, who, they 
said, had had great fortune at Court! 
The Government Attorney has shown 
some fine emotions a4 propos of Queen 
Marie-Antoinette! Assuredly there is 
not one of us who would not share 
his thought; like him, we have trembled 
at the name of this victim of the Revo- 
lution, but it is not with Marie-Antoi- 
nette that we are concerned here, it is 
with the Castle Vaubyessard. 

There was an old duke there who 
had had, they said, relations with the 
queen, and towards whom all eyes were 
turned. And when this young woman 
found herself thus transported into the 
midst of the world, thus realizing all 
the fantastic dreams of her youth, can 
you wonder at the intoxication of it? 
_ And you accuse her of being lascivious! 
Better accuse the waltz itself; that 
dance of our great modern balls where, 
said a late author writing about it, 
the woman “leans her head upon the 
shoulder of her partner whose limbs 
embrace her.” You find Madame Bo- 
vary lascivious in Flaubert’s descrip- 
tion, but there is not a man, and I 
will not except you, who, having taken 
part in a ball like that and seen that 
sort of waltz, has not had in mind the 
wish that his wife or his daughter re- 
frain from this pleasure which has in 
it so much of the untamed. If, count- 
ing upon the chastity which enveloped 
this young woman, we allow her some- 
times to give herself up to this pleas- 
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ure which the world sanctions, it is 
necessary to count very much upon 
that envelope of chastity and, however 
much one may count upon it, it is not 
unheard of to express the impressions 
which M. Flaubert has expressed in the 
name of morals and chastity. 

Here she is at the Castle Vaubyes- 
sard, observed by the old duke, noticed 
favorably by all, and you cry out: What 
details! What does it mean? Details 
are everywhere, although we cite but 
a single passage. 


“Madame Bovary noticed that many 
ladies had not put their gloves in their 
glasses. 

“But at the upper end of the table, 
alone among all those women, bent over 
his full plate, with his napkin tied 
round his neck like a child, an old man 
sat eating, letting drops of gravy drip 
from his mouth. His eyes were blood- 
shot, and he wore a little queue tied 
with a black ribbon. He was the Mar- 
quis’s father-in-law, the old Duke de 
Laverdiére, once on a time favorite of 
the Count d’Artois, in the days of the 
Vaudreuil hunting-parties at the Mar- 
quis de Conflans’, and had been, it was 
said, the lover of Queen Mari-Antoi- 
nette between Monsieur de Coigny and 
Monsieur de Lauzun.” 


Defend the queen, defend her espe- 
cially before the scaffold, say that be- 
cause of her title she had the right of 
respect, but suppress your accusations 
when one contents himself with say- 
ing that he had been, it was said, the 
lover of the queen. Can that be so seri- 
ous that you reproach us with having 
insulted the memory of that unfortu- 
nate woman? 
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“He had lived a life of noisy de- 
bauch, full of duels, bets, elopements; 
he had squandered his fortune and 
frightened all his family. A servant be- 
hind his chair named aloud to him in 
his ear the dishes that he pointed to, 
stammering, and constantly Emma’s 
eyes turned involuntarily to this old 
man with hanging lips, as to something 
extraordinary. He had lived at court 
and slept in the bed of queens! 

“Tced champagne was poured out. 
Emma shivered all over as she felt it 
cold in her mouth. She had never seen 
pomegranates nor tasted pine-apples.” 


You see that these descriptions are 
charming, incontestably, and that it is 
not difficult to take a line here and 
there for the purpose of creating a 
kind of colour, against which my con- 
science protests. It is not a lascivious 
colour, it is only lifelike; it is the 
literary element and at the same time 
the moral element. 

Here we have a young girl, whose 
education you are acquainted with, be- 
come a woman. The Government Attor- 
ney has asked: Did she even try to 
love her husband? He has not read 
the book; if he had read it, he would 
not have made the objection. 

We have, gentlemen, this poor woman 
dreaming at first. On page 34 you will 
find her dreams. And there is some- 
thing more here, something of which 
the Government Attorney did not speak, 
and which I must tell you, and these 
are her impressions when her mother 
died; you will see if they are lascivious 
soon enough! Have the goodness to 
turn to page 33 and follow me: 


“When her mother died she cried 
much the first few days. She had a 
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funeral picture made with the hair of 
the deceased, and, in a letter sent to 
the Bertaux full of sad reflections on 
life, she asked to be buried some day 
in the same grave. The good man 
thought she must be ill, and came to see 
her. Emma was secretly pleased that 
she had reached at a first attempt the 
rare ideal of pale lives, never attained 
by mediocre hearts. She let herself 
glide along with Lamartine meander. 
ings, listened to harps on lakes, to all 
the songs of dying swans, to the fall- 
ing of the leaves, the pure virgins 
ascending to heaven, and the voice of 
the Eternal discoursing down the val- 
leys. She wearied of it, would not con- 
fess it, continued from habit, and at 
last was surprised to feel herself 
soothed, and with no more sadness at 
heart than wrinkles on her brow.” 


I wish to make answer to the Gov- 
ernment Attorney’s reproach that she 
made no effort to love her husband. 


THE GOVERNMENT ATTORNEY: 


I did not reproach her for that, I 
said that she did not succeed in loving 
him. 

M. SENARD: 


If I have been mistaken, if you made 
no reproach, that is the best response 
that could be given. I believed that I 
understood you to make one; let us 
see how I may be deceived. Moreover, 
here is what I read at the end of 
page 36: 


“And yet, in accord with theories she 
believed right, she desired to make her- 
self in love with him. By moonlight in 
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the garden she recited all the passion- 
ate rhymes she knew by heart, and, 
sighing, sang to him many melancholy 
adagios; but she found herself as calm 
after this as before, and Charles seemed 
no more amorous and no more moved. 

“When she had thus for a while 
struck the flint on her heart without 
getting a spark, incapable, moreover, 
of understanding what she did not ex- 
perience as of believing anything that 
did not present itself in conventional 
forms, she persuaded herself without 
difficulty that Charles’s passion was 
nothing very exorbitant. His outbursts 
became regular; he embraced her at 
certain fixed times. It was one habit 
among other habits, and, like a des- 
sert, looked forward to after the mo- 
notony of dinner.” 


On page 37 we find a group of simi- 
lar things. Now, here is where the peril 
begins. You know how she has been 
brought up; and I beg you not to for- 
get this for an instartt. 

There is not a man who, having read 
this, would not say that M. Flaubert 
is not only a great artist but a man of 
heart, for having in the last six pages 
turned all the horror and scorn upon 
the woman and all the interest towards 
the husband. He is a great artist, as 
has been said, because he has left the 
husband as he was, he has not trans- 
formed him, and to the end he is the 
same good man, commonplace, medi- 
ocre, full of the duties of his profes- 
sion, loving his wife well, but destitute 
of education or elevation of thought. 
He is the same at the death-bed of his 
wife. And nevertheless, there is not an 
individual to whom the memory returns 
with more interest. 
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Why? Because he has kept to the 
end his simplicity and uprightness of 
heart; because to the end he has ful- 
filled his duty while his wife was led 
astray. His death is as beautiful and 
as touching as the death of his wife 
is hideous. On the dead body of the 
woman the author has shown the spots 
made by the vomiting of poison; they 
soil the white shroud in which she goes 
to her burial, and he has made her, 
as he desired, an object of disgust; 
but there is a man there who is sub- 
lime-—the husband standing beside the 
grave. There is a man who is grand, 
sublime, whose death is admirable— 
the husband, who, finding himself 
broken-hearted by the death of his wife, 
sees afterwards all the illusions of the 
heart that remained to him embraced 
in the thought of his wife in the tomb. 
Keep that, I beg you, in your remem- 
brance. The author has gone beyond 
what was necessary—as Lamartine has 
said—in rendering the death of the 
woman hideous and her punishment 
most terrible. The author has concen- 
trated all the interest upon the man 
who did not deviate from the line of 
duty, who preserved his mediocre char- 
acter, to be sure (for the author could 
not change his character) but who pre- 
served also all his generosity of heart, 
while upon the wife who deceived him, 
ruined him, gave him into the hands 
of usurers, put into circulation forged 
notes and finally arrived at suicide, was 
heaped all the accumulated horrors. We 
shall see that it is natural—the death 
of this woman who, if she had not 
come to her end by poison, would have 
been broken by the excess of misfor- 
tune with which she was surrounded. 
The author has seen this. His book 
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would not be read if he had done other- 
wise, if, in order to show where an edu- 
cation as perilous as that of Madame 
Bovary can lead, he had not been prodi- 
gal with the fascinating images and the 
powerful tableaux for which he is re- 
proached. 

M. Flaubert constantly sets forth the 
superiority of the husband over the 
wife, and what superiority, if you 
please? that of simple duty fulfilled, 
while the wife was straying from hers. 
Here she is, fixed by the bent of this 
bad education; here she is, gone out 
after the scene of the ball, with the 
young boy, Léon, as inexperienced as 
herself. She coquets with him but does 
not dare to go further; nothing hap- 
pens. Then comes Rodolphe who takes 
the woman to himself. After looking 
at her for a moment, he said: This 
woman is all right. She will be easy 
prey, because she is light-minded and 
inexperienced. As to the fall, will you 
re-read pages 42, 43 and 44. I have 
only a word to say about this scene 
and that is: there are no details, no 
descriptions, no image that can trouble 
the senses; a single word indicates the 
fall: “She abandoned herself.” I pray 
you to have the goodness to read again 
the details of the fall of Clarissa Har- 
lowe, which I have not heard decried 
as a bad book. M. Flaubert has substi- 
tuted Rodolphe for Lovelace, and 
Emma for Clarissa. If you will com- 
pare the two authors and the two books 
you will appreciate the situation. 

But I will return here to the indig- 
nation of the Government Attorney. 
He is shocked that remorse does not 
immediately follow the fall, and that 
in the place of expressing bitterness, 
she said with satisfaction: “I have a 
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lover!” But the author would not be 
true, if he made the enchanting draught 
seem bitter while it still touched the 
lips. He who wrote as the Attorney 
understands might be moral, but he 
would be saying what is not in nature. 
No, it is not at the first moment of 
a fault that the sentiment of fault is 
awakened; otherwise, it would not be 
committed. No, it is not at the mo- 
ment when she is under a delusion that 
intoxicates her that a woman can be 
averted from this intoxication even by 
the immensity of the fault she has 
committed. She feels only the intoxi- 
cation; she goes back to her home 
happy, sparkling, and singing in her 
heart: “I have a lover!” But can this 
last long? You have read pages 424 
and 425. On both pages, and if you 
please, to page 428, the sentiment of 
disgust with her lover is not yet mani- 
fest; but she is already under the im- 
pression of fear and uneasiness. She 
thinks, weighs the question, and believes 
that she does not wish to abandon Ro- 
dolphe: 


“Something stronger than herself 
forced her to him; so much so, that 
one day, seeing her come unexpectedly. 
he frowned as one put out. 

“What is the matter with you?’ 
she said, ‘Are you ill? Tell me!’ 

“At last he declared with a serious 
air that her visits were becoming im- 
prudent—that she was compromising 
herself. 

“Gradually Rodolphe’s fears took 
possession of her. At first, love had in- 
toxicated her, and she had thought of 
nothing beyond. But now that he was 
indispensable to her life, she feared to 
lose anything of this, or even that it 
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should be disturbed. When she came 
back from his house, she looked all 
about her, anxiously watching every 
form that passed in the horizon, and 
every village window from which she 
could be seen. She listened for steps, 
cries, the noise of the ploughs, and she 
stopped short, white, and trembling 
more than the aspen leaves swaying 
overhead.” 


You see unmistakably that she was 
not deceived; she felt clearly that there 
was something about it of which she 
had not dreamed. Let us take pages 
433 and 434 and you will be still fur- 
ther convinced: 


“When the night was rainy, they 
took refuge in the consulting-room, be- 
tween the cart-shed and the stable. She 
lighted one of the kitchen candles that 
she had hidden behind the books. Ro- 
dolphe settled down there as if at 
home. The sight of the library, of the 
bureau, of the whole apartment, in fine, 
excited his merriment, and he could 
not refrain from making jokes about 
Charles which rather embarrassed Em- 
ma. She would have liked to see him 
more serious and even on occasions 
more dramatic; as, for example, when 
she thought she heard a noise of ap- 
proaching steps in the alley. 

““Some one is coming!” she said. 

“He blew out the light. 

“‘Have you your pistols?’ 

“ ‘Why?’ 

“‘Why, to defend yourself,” replied 
Emma. 

“‘From your husband? Oh, poor 
devil!’ ” 


And Rodolphe finished his phrase 
with a gesture which signified: I couid 
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crush him with a fillip. 

She was amazed att his bravery, al- 
though she felt that there was a sort 
of indelicacy and naive grossness about 
it that was scandalizing. 


“Rodolphe reflected a good deal on 
the affair of the pistols. If she had 
spoken seriously, it was very ridiculous, 
he thought, even odious; for he had 
mo reason to hate the good Charles, 
not being what is called devoured by 
jealousy; and on this subject Emma 
had treated him to a lecture, which he 
did not think in the best taste. 

“Besides, she was growing very sen- 
timental. She had insisted on exchang- 
ing miniatures; they had cut handfuls 
of hair, and now she was asking for 
a ring—a real wedding-ring, in sign of 
an eternal union. She often spoke to 
him of the evening chimes, of the voices 
of nature. Then she talked to him of 
her mother—hers! and of his mother 
—his! 

“Finally she wearied him.” 


Then, on page 453: 


“He had no longer, as formerly, 
words so gentle that they made her 
cry, nor passionate caresses that made 
her mad; so that their great love, which 
engrossed her life, seemed to lessen 
beneath her like the water of a stream 
absorbed into its channel, and she could 
see the bed of it. She would not believe 
it; she redoubled in tendernes:, and Ro- 
dolphe concealed his indifference less 
and less. 

“She did not know whether she re- 
gretted yielding to him, or whether, she 
did not wish, on the contrary, to en- 
joy him the more. The humiliation of 
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feeling herself weak was turning to 
rancour, tempered by their voluptuous 
pleasures. It was not affection; it was 
like a continual seduction. He subju- 
gated her; she almost feared him.” 


And you are afraid, Mr. Govern- 
ment Attorney, that young women 
might read this! I am less frightened, 
less timid than you. On my own per- 
sonal account, I can admirably under- 
stand a father of a family saying to 
his daughter: Young lady, if your heart, 
your conscience, if religious sentiment 
and the voice of duty are not sufficient 
to make you walk in the right path, 
look, my child, look well at the weari- 
ness, the suffering, the grief and deso- 
lation attending the woman who seeks 
happiness outside her home! This lan- 
guage would not wound you in the 
mouth of a father, would it? M. Flau- 
bert has said nothing but this; he has 
made a painting most true, and most 
powerful, of what the woman who 
dreams of finding happiness outside her 
house immediately discovers. 

But let us go on and we shall come 
to all the adventures of the disillusion. 
You show me the caresses of Léon on 
page 60. Alas! she will soon pay the 
ransom of adultery, and that ransom 
you will find terrible, in some pages 
farther on in the book you condemn. 
She sought happiness in adultery, poor 
unfortunate one! And she found, be- 
sides the disgust and fatigue that the 
monotony of marriage can bring to the 
woman who does not walk in the path 
of duty, the disillusion and the scorn 
of the man to whom she has given 
herself. Was any of this scorn lacking 
in the book? Oh, no! and you cannot 
deny it, for the book is under your 
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eyes. Rodolphe, who has shown him- 
self so vile, gives to her a last proof 
of egoism and cowardice. She has said 
to him: “Take me! Carry me away! 
I am stifling; I can no longer breathe 
in my husband’s house, to which I have 
brought shame and misfortune.” He 
hesitates; she insists. Finally, he prom- 
ises, and the next day she receives a 
terrible letter under which she falls 
crushed and annihilated. She is taken 
ill and is dying. The number you are 
consulting shows you all the convul- 
sions of a soul at war with itself, which 
perhaps could be led back to duty by 
an excess of suffering, but unfortunately 
she meets a boy with whom she had 
played when she was inexperienced. 
This is the movement of the romance, 
and then comes the expiation. 

But the Government Attorney stops 
me and asks: Although it may be true 
that the purpose of the book is good 
from one end to the other, could you 
allow such obscene details as those that 
have been brought forward? 

Very certainly I could not allow such 
details, but where have I allowed them? 
Where are they? I now arrive at the 
passages most condemned. I will say 
no more of the adventure in the cab, 
This Court has heard enough with re- 
gard to that; I come to the passages 
that you have pointed out as contrary 
to public morals and which form a cer- 
tain number of pages in the December 
number. And, in order to pull away 
all the scaffolding of your accusation, 
there is only one thing to be done: 
to restore what precedes and what fol- 
lows your quotations, in a word, to 
substitute the text complete as opposed 
to your cutting. 

At the bottom of page 72, Léon, after 
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making an agreement with Homais, the 
chemist, goes to the Hotel de Boulogne; 
the chemist goes there to find him. 


“Emma was no longer there. She 
had just gone in a fit of anger. She 
detested him now. This failing to keep 
their rendezvous seemed to her an in- 
sult. 

“Then, growing calmer, she at length 
discovered that she had no doubt cal- 
umniated him. But the disparaging of 
those we love always alienates us from 
them to some extent. We must not 
touch our idols; the gilt sticks to our 
fingers.” 


Great heavens! And it is for such 
lines as I have been reading to you that 
we are dragged before you. Listen 
now: 


“They gradually came to talking 
more frequently of matters outside their 
love, and in the letters that Emma 
wrote him she spoke of flowers, verses, 
the moon and the stars, naive resources 
of a waning passion striving to keep 
itself alive by all external aids. She 
was constantly promising herself a pro- 
found felicity on her next journey. Then 
she confessed to herself that she felt 
nothing extraordinary. This disappoint- 
ment quickly gave way to a new hope, 
and Emma returned to him more in- 
flamed, more eager than ever. She un- 
dressed brutally, tearing off the thin 
laces of her corset that nestled around 
her hips like a gliding snake. She went 
on tip-toe, barefooted, to see once more 
that the door was closed; then, pale, 
serious, and without speaking, with one 
movement she threw herself upon his 
breast with a long shudder.” 
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You have stopped here, Mr. Attor- 
ney; permit me to continue: 


“Yet there was upon that brow cov- 
ered with cold drops, on those quiver- 
ing lips, in those wild eyes, in the 
strain of those arms, something vague 
and dreary that seemed to Léon to 
glide between them subtly as if to sep- 
arate them.” 


You call this lascivious colour, you 
say that this gives a taste for adultery, 
you say that these pages excite and 
arouse the senses,—that they are las- 
civious pages! But death is in these 
pages! You did not think of that, Mr. 
Attorney, and were simply frightened 
to find such words as corset, clothing 
which falls off, etc.; and you attach 
yourself to these three or four words, 
such as corset and falling clothing. 
Do you wish me to show you that 
corsets can appear in a classic book, 
a very classic book? I shall give 
myself the pleasure of so doing, pres- 
ently. 


“She undressed herself...” [ah! 
Mr. Government Attorney, how badly 
you have understood this passage! | “she 
undressed hastily [poor thing], tearing 
off the thin laces of her corset that 
nestled around her hips like a gliding 
snake; then pale, serious, and with- 
out speaking, with one movement she 
threw herself upon his breast with a 
long shudder. ... There was upon 
that brow covered with cold drops 

. in the strain of those arms some- 
thing vague and dreary... .” 


We must ask here where the lascivi- 
ous colour is? and where is the severe 
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colour? and ask if the senses of the 
young girl into whose hands this book 
might fall, could be aroused, excited— 
as she might by reading a classic of 
classics, which I shall cite presently, 
and which has been reprinted a thou- 
sand times without any prosecution, 
public or royal, following it. Is there 
anything analogous in what I am going 
to read you? Is there not, on the con- 
trary, a horror of vice that this “some- 
thing dreary glides in between them to 
separate them?” Let us continue, I 
pray: 


“He did not dare to question her; 
but, seeing her so skilled, she must have 
passed, he thought, through every ex- 
perience of suffering and of pleasure. 
What had once charmed now frightened 
him a little. Besides, he rebelled 
against his absorption, daily more 
marked by her personality. He be- 
grudged Emma this constant victory. 
He even strove not to love her; then, 
when he heard the creaking of her 
boots, he turned coward, like drunkards 
at the sight of strong drinks.” 


What is lascivious there? 
And then, take the last paragraph: 


“One day, when they had parted early 
and she was returning alone along the 
boulevard, she saw the walls of her 
convent; then she sat down on a form 
in the shade of the elm-trees. How 
calm that time had been! How she 
longed for the ineffable sentiments of 
love that she had tried to figure to 
herself out of books! The first month 
of her marriage, her rides in the wood, 
the viscount that waltzed, and Lagardy 
singing, all repassed before her eyes. 
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And Léon suddenly appeared to her as 
far off as the others. 

“Vet I love him,’ she said to her- 
self.” 


Do not forget this, Mr. Attorney, 
when you judge the thought of the 
author, when you wish to find abso- 
lutely lascivious colour where I can 
only find an excellent book. 


“She was not happy—she never had 
been. Whence came this insufficiency of 
life—this instantaneous turning to de- 
cay of everything on which she leant?” 


Is that lascivious? 


“But if there were somewhere a be- 
ing strong and beautiful, a valiant 
nature, full at once of exaltation and 
refinement, a poet’s heart in angel’s 
form, a lyre with sounding chords ring- 
ing out elegiac epithalamia to heaven, 
why, perchance, should she not find 
him? Ah! how impossible! Besides, 
nothing was worth the trouble of seek- 
ing it; everything was a lie. Every 
smile hid a yawn of boredom, every 
joy a curse, all pleasure satiety, and 
the sweetest kisses left upon your lips 
only the unattainable desire for a 
greater delight. 

“A metallic clang droned through the 
air, and four strokes were heard from 
the convent-clock. Four o’clock! And it 
seemed to her that she had been there 
on that form an eternity. But an in- 
finity of passions may be contained in a 
minute, like a crowd in a small space.” 


It is not necessary to look at the 
end of the book to find what is in it 
from one end to the other. I have read 
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the incriminated passage without adding 
a word, to defend a work which de- 
fends itself through itself. Let us con- 
tinue reading from this same incrim- 
inated passage, looking at it from a 
moral point of view: 


“Madame was in her room, which no 
one entered. She stayed there all day 
long, torpid, half dressed, and from time 
to time burning Turkish pastilles which 
she had bought at Rouen in an 
Algerian’s shop. In order not to have at 
night this sleeping man stretched at 
her side, by dint of manceuvering, she 
at least succeeded in banishing him to 
the second floor, while she read till 
morning extravagant books, full of 
pictures of orgies and thrilling situa- 
tions. Often, seized with fear, she cried 
out, and Charles hurried to her. 

“Oh, go away!’ she would say. 

“Or at other times, consumed more 
ardently than ever by that inner flame 
to which adultery added fuel, panting, 
tremulous, all desire, she threw open 
her window, breathed in the cold air, 
shook loose in the wind her masses of 
hair, too heavy, and gazing upon the 
stars, longed for some princely love. 
She thought of him, of Léon. She would 
then have given anything for a single 
one of those meetings that surfeited her. 

“Those were her gala days. She 
wished them to be sumptuous, and 
when he alone could not pay the ex- 
penses, she made up the deficit liberally, 
which happened almost every time. He 
tried to make her understand that they 
would be quite as comfortable some- 
where else, in a smaller hotel, but she 
always found some objection.” 


You see ali this 1s very simple when 
one reads the whole; but in cuttmgs 
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like those of the Government Attorney, 
the smallest word becomes a mountain. 


THE GOVERNMENT ATTORNEY: 


I did not quote any of those phrases 
last mentioned; but since you wish to 
quote what I have not incriminated, it 
would be well not ‘to pass over the foot 
of the page adjoining page 50. 


M. SENARD: 


I pass over nothing, but I insist 
upon citing the incriminated passages 
in the quotations. We are quoting from 
pages 77 and 78. 


Tue GOVERNMENT ATTORNEY: 


I refer to the quotations made to the 
audience, and thought you imputed me 
with having cited the lines you are 
about to read. 


M. SENARD: 


Mr. Attorney, I have quoted all the 
passages by whose aid you have at- 
tempted to constitute a misdemeanor— 
which accusation is now shattered. You 
developed before the audience what 
seemed to you convincing, and have 
had a fair opportunity. Happily we had 
the book and the defense knew the 
book; if he had not known it, his posi- 
tion, allow me to tell you, would have 
been very awkward. I am called upon 
to explain such and such passages to 
myself and to add others for the bene- 
fit of the audience. If I had not 
possessed the book, as I do, the de- 
fense had been difficult. Now, I can 
show you, through a faithful analysis of 
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the romance, that far from being con- 
sidered a lascivious work, it should be 
considered, on the contrary, eminently 
moral. After doing this, I took the 
passages that have been the motive for 
police correction, and after I followed 
the cuttings with what preceded and 
what succeeded, the accusation became 
so weak that you are in revolt the mo- 
ment I have finished reading them! 
These same passages that you stamped 
as recriminating, I have used an equal 
right to quote myself, for the purpose 
of showing you the folly of the accusa- 
tion. 

I continue my quotation where I 
stopped at the bottom of page 78. 


“He was bored now when Emma 
suddenly began to sob on his breast, 
and his heart, like the people who can 
only stand a certain amount of music, 
dozed to the sound of a love whose 
delicacies he no longer noted. 

“They knew one another too well for 
any of those surprises of possession, 
that increase its joys a hundredfold. 
She was as sick of him as he was weary 
of her. Emma found again in adultery 
all the platitudes of marriage.” 


Platitudes of marriage! He who did 
the cutting here has said: Now, here 
is a man who says that in marriage 
there are only platitudes! It is an at- 
tack on marriage, it is an outrage to 
morals! You will agree, Mr. Attorney, 
that with cuttings artistically made, one 
can go far in the way of incriminating. 
What is it that the author called the 
platitudes of marriage? That monotony 
which Emma had dreaded, which she 
had wished to escape from but had 
found continually in adultery, which 
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was precisely the disillusion. You now 
see clearly that when, in the place of 
cutting off the members of certain 
phrases and cutting out some words, we 
read what precedes and what follows, 
nothing remains for incrimination; anda 
you can well comprehend that my client, 
who knew what he wished to say, must 
be a little in revolt at seeing it thus 
travestied. Let us continue: 


“She was as sick of him as he was 
weary of her. Emma found again in 
adultery all the platitudes of marriage. 

“But how to get rid of him? Then, 
though she might feel humiliated at the 
baseness of such enjoyment, she clung 
to it from habit or from corruption, and 
each day she hungered after them the 
more, exhausting all felicity in wishing 
for too much of it. She accused Léon 
of her baffled hopes, as if he had be- 
trayed her; and she even longed for 
some catastrophe that would bring 
about their separation, since she had 
not the courage to make up her mind 
to it herself. 

“She none the less went on writing 
him love letters, in virtue of the notion 
that a woman must write to her lover. 

“But whilst she wrote it was another 
man she saw, a phantom fashioned out 
of her most ardent memories. [This is 
certainly not incriminating. | 

“Then she fell back exhausted, for 
these transports of vague love wearied 
her more than great debauchery. 

“She now felt constant ache all over 
her. Often she even received a sum- 
mons, stamped paper that she barely 
looked at. She would have liked not to 
be alive, or to be always asleep.” 


I call that an excitation of virtue 
through a horror of vice, as the author 
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himself calls it, and which the reader, 
no longer perplexed, cannot fail to see, 
unless influenced by ill-will. 

And now, something more to make 
you perceive what kind of man you are 
about to judge. And in order to show 
you, not what kind of justification I 
may expect, but whether M. Flaubert 
has made use of lascivious colour, and 
whence he got his inspiration, let me 
put upon your desk this book used by 
him, in whose passages he found him- 
self inspired to paint this concupiscence, 
the entanglements of this woman who 
sought happiness in illicit pleasures, but 
could not find it there, who sought 
again and again and never found it. 
Whence has Flaubert derived his in- 
spiration, gentlemen? It was from this 
book; listen: 


ILLUSION OF THE SENSES. 


‘Whoever, then, attaches himself to 
the senses, must necessarily wander 
from object to object and deceive him- 
self, so to speak, by a change of place, 
as concupiscence,—that is to say, love 
of pleasure,—is always changing, be- 
cause its ardour languishes and dies in 
continuity, and it is only change that 
makes it revive. Again, what is that 
other characteristic of a life of the 
senses, that alternate movement of ap- 
petite and disgust, of disgust and ap- 
petite, the soul floating ever uncertain 
between ardour which abates and ardour 
which is renewed? Jmconstantia con- 
cupiscentia. That is what a life of the 


senses is. However, in this perpetual. 


movement, one must not allow himself 
to be deceived by the image of wan- 
dering liberty.” 
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This is what a life of the senses is. 
Who has said that? Who has written 
these words which you are about to 
hear upon these excitements and exces- 
sive ardor? What is the book which M. 
Flaubert perused day and night, and 
which has inspired the passages that 
the Government Attorney condemns? It 
is by Bossuet! What I shall read to you 
is a fragment of Bossuet’s discourse 
upon Jllicit Pleasures. I shall bring you 
to see that all these incriminated pas- 
sages are—not plagiarized; the man 
who appropriates an idea is not a 
plagiarist—but imitations of Bossuet. 
Do you wish for another example? Here 
nti ke 

Upon SIN. 


“And do not ask me, Christians, in 
what way this great change of pleasure 
into punishment will come about. The 
thing is proved by the Scriptures. It is 
Truth who has said it, it is the All- 
Powerful who has made it so. And 
sometimes, if you will look at the 
nature of the passions to which you 
abandon your heart, you will easily 
comprehend that they may become an 
intolerable punishment. They all have 
in themselves cruel pain, disgust and 
bitterness. They all have an infinity 
which is angered by not being able to 
be satisfied. There are transports of 
rage mingled in all of them which de- 
generates into a kind of fury not less 
painful than unreasonable. Love, if I 
may be permitted so to name it in this 
guise, has its uncertainties, its violent 
agitations, its irresolute resolutions and 
an abyss of jealousies.” 


And further: 
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“Ah! What, then, is easier than mak- 
ing of our passions an insupportable 
pain or sin, when, if we cut out, as is 
very just, the little sweetness through 
which they lead us, there is left of them 
only the cruel disquiet and bitterness 
with which they abound? Our sins are 
against us, our sins are upon us, our sins 
are in the midst of us; like an arrow 
piercing our body, an insupportable 
weight upon our head, a poison devour- 
ing our entrails.” 


Is not all that you have just listened 
to designed to show you the bitterness 
of passion? I leave you this book, lined 
and thumb-marked by the studious man 
who has found his thought there. And 
that man, who has been inspired from 
a source of this kind, who has written 
of adultery in the terms you have 
listened to, is prosecuted for outrage of 
public and religious morals! 

A few lines still upon the woman 
sinner, and you will see how M. Flau- 
bert, having decided to paint this 
ardour, understood taking inspiration 
from this model: 


“But, punished for our error, without 
being deceived by it, we seek in change 
the remedy for our scorn; we wander 
from object to object, and if, finally 
there is some one who holds us, it is 
not because we are content with our 
choice, but because we are bound by our 
inconstancy.” 


* * * * * * 


“All appeared to her empty, false, 
disgusting in these creatures: far from 
finding there those first charms which 
her heart had had so much difficulty in 
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defending, she saw in them now only 
frivolity, danger and vanity.” 


* * * * * * 


“T will not speak of an entanglement 
of passion; what fears there are that 
the mystery of it cannot dispel! what 
measures to keep on the side of well-+ 
being and pride! what eyes to shun! 
what watchers to deceive! what returns 
to fear from those whom one chooses 
for their aids and confidants in their 
passion! what indignities to suffer from 
him, perhaps, for whom one has sacri- 
ficed honour and liberty, and of whom 
one dare not complain! To all this, add 
those cruel moments when passion, less 
lively, leaves us to choose between fall- 
ing back upon ourselves and feeling all 
the humility of our position, and those 
moments where the heart, born for 
more solid pleasures, leaves us with our 
own idols and finds its punishment in 
its own disgust and inconstantcy. Pro- 
fane world! if there is in you that 
felicity that is so much vaunted, favor 
your adorers with it nor punish them 
for the faith they have added so lightly 
to your promises.” 


Let me say to you here: when a man 
in the silence of the night, meditates 
upon the causes of enticement for 
woman, when he finds them in her edu- 
cation and, putting aside personal ob- 
servation, for the sake of expressing his 
thoughts, matures them at the sources I 
have indicated, not allowing himself to 
use his pen except from inspiration of 
Bossuet and Massillon, permit me to 
ask you if there is a word to express my 
surprise, my grief, on seeing this man 
dragged into Court—on account of some 
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passages in his book, and precisely for 
the truest and most elevated ideas that 
he was able to bring together! And I 
pray you not to forget this in relation 
to the charge of outrage against religious 
morals! And then, if you will permit 
me, I will put in opposition to all this, 
under your very eyes, what I myself 
call attacking the moral, that is to say, 
satisfaction of the senses without bit- 
terness, without those large drops of 
cold sweat which fall from the brow of 
those who give themselves over to it; 
and I will not quote to you from licen- 
tious books in which the authors have 
sought to arouse the senses; I will quote 
from only one book—which is given as 
a prize in colleges, but whose author’s 
name I ask leave to withhold until 
after I have read you a passage from 
it. Here is the passage: I will ask you to 
pass the volume. It is a copy that was 
given to a college student as a prize. I 
prefer you to take this copy rather than 
M. Flaubert’s: 


“The next day I was received into her 
apartment. There I felt all that voluptu- 
ousness carries with it. The room was 
filled with the most agreeable perfumes. 
She lay upon a bed which was enclosed 
in garlands of flowers. She appeared to 
be lying there languishingly. She ex- 
tended her hand to me and made me sit 
beside her. In all, even in the veil which 
covered her face, there was a charm. I 
could see the form of her beautiful 
body. A simple cloth which moved as 
she moved allowed me at one time to 
see, and at another to lose sight of, her 
ravishing beauty.” 


A simple cloth when it was extended 
over a dead body appeared to you a 
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lascivious image; here it is extended 
over a living woman: 


“She noticed that my eyes were 
occupied, and when she saw them in- 
flamed, the cloth seemed to open itself 
away from her; I saw all the treasures 
of a divine beauty. At this moment she 
took my hand; my eyes were wander- 
ing. There is only my dear Ardasire, I 
cry out, who can be as beautiful; but I 
swear to the gods that my fidelity... . 
She threw herself on my neck and drew 
me into her arms. Suddenly the room 
became darkened; her veil opened and 
she gave me a kiss. I was beside my- 
self; a flame started suddenly through 
my veins and aroused all my senses. 
The idea of Ardasire was far from me. 
She remained to me only as a memory 
... there appeared to me but one 
thought. ...I was going. ...I was 
going to prefer this one even to her. 
Already my hands had wandered to her 
breasts; they ran rapidly everywhere; 
love showed itself only in its fury; it 
hurried on to victory; a moment more 
and Ardasire could not defend herself.” 


Who, now, has written that? It is not 
the author of The New Heéloise, it is the 
President, Montesquieu! Here is no bit- 
terness, no disgust, but all is sacrificed 
to literary beauty, and they give it as 
a prize to pupils in rhetoric, without 
doubt to serve as a model in the ampli- 
fications and descriptions that they are 
required to write. Montesquieu de- 
scribed in his Persian Letters a scene 
which could not even be read. It con- 
cerns a woman placed between two men 
who dispute over her. This woman, 
placed between two men, has dreams— 
which appear to the author very agree- 
able. 
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Shall we sum up, Mr. Attorney? Or 
is it necessary for me to quote you 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau in his Confes- 
sions, and some others? No, I will only 
say to the judges that if, on account of 
his description of the carriage in The 
Double Misunderstanding, M. Mérimée 
had been prosecuted, he would have 
been acquitted immediately. One sees 
in his book only a work of art of great 
literary beauty. One would no more 
condemn it than he would condemn 
paintings or statuary, which is not con- 
tent with representing all the beauties 
of the body, but wishes to add ardour 
and passion. I will follow it no farther; 
I ask you to recognise the fact that M. 
Flaubert has not weighted his images 
and has done only one thing: he has 
touched with a firm hand the scene of 
degradation. At each line of his book 
he has brought out the disillusion, and 
instead of ending it with something 
charming, he has undertaken to show us 
that this woman, after meeting scorn, 
abandonment, and ruin of her house, 
comes to a frightful death. In a word, I 
can only repeat what I said at the be- 
ginning of this plea, that M. Flaubert is 
the author of a good book, a book which 
aims at the excitation of virtue by 
arousing a horror of vice. 

I will now look into his outrage 
against religion. An outrage against re- 
ligion committed by M. Flaubert! And 
in what respect, if you please? The Gov- 
ernment Attorney has thought he found 
in him a sceptic. I can assure the Gov- 
ernment Attorney that he is deceived. I 
am not here to make a profession of 
faith, I am here only to defend a book, 
and for that reason I shall limit myself 
to a simple word. Now as to the book, 
I defy the Government Attorney to find 
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in it anything that resembles an out- 
rage against religion. You have seen 
how religion was introduced in Emma’s 
education, and how this religion, false 
in a thousand ways, could not hold 
Emma from the bent that carried her 
astray. Would you know in what kind 
of language M. Flaubert speaks of re- 
ligion? Listen to some lines that I take 
from the first number, pages 231, 232 
and 233: 


“One evening when the window was 
open, and she, sitting by it, had been 
watching Lestiboudois, the beadle, trim~ 
ming the box, she suddenly heard the 
Angelus ringing. 

“Tt was the beginning of April, when 
the primroses are in bloom, and a warm 
wind blows over the flower-beds newly 
turned, and the gardens, like women, 
seem to be getting ready for the sum~ 
mer fétes. Through the bars of the 
arbour and away beyond, the river could 
be seen in the fields, meandering through 
the grass in wandering curves. The eve- 
ning vapors rose between the leafless 
poplars, touching their outlines with a 
violet tint, paler and more transparent 
than a subtle gauze caught athwart their 
branches. In the distance cattle moved 
about; neither their steps nor their low- 
ing could be heard; and the bell, still 
ringing through the air, kept up its 
peaceful lamentation. 

“With this repeated tinkling the 
thoughts of the young woman lost 
themselves in old memories of her 
youth and school-days. She remembered 
the great candlésticks that rose above 
the vases full of flowers on the altar, 
and the tabernacle with its small 
columns. She would have liked to be 
once more lost in the long line of white 
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veils, marked off here and there by the 
stiff black hoods of the good sisters 
bending over their prie-Dieu.” 


This is the language in which his re- 
ligious sentiment is expressed. And yet 
we have understood from the Govern- 
ment Attorney that scepticism reigned 
in M. Flaubert’s book from one end to 
the other. Where, I pray you, have you 
found this scepticism? 


THE GovERNMENT ATTORNEY: 


I have not said that there was any of 
it in its inner meaning. 


M. SENARD: 


If not in its inner meaning, where 
then, is it? In your cuttings, evidently. 
But here is the work entire, as the 
Court will judge it, and it can see that 
the religious sentiment is so forcefully 
imprinted there that the accusation of 
scepticism is pure slander. And now, the 
Government Attorney will permit me to 
say to him that it was not for the pur- 
pose of accusing the author of sceptic- 
ism that all this trouble has been made. 
Let us proceed: 


“At mass on Sundays, when she 
looked up, she saw the gentle face of 
the Virgin amid the blue smoke of the 
rising incense. Then she was moved; she 
felt herself weak and quite deserted, 
like the down of a bird whirled by the 
tempest, and it was unconsciously that 
she went towards the church, inclined 
to no matter what devotions, so that 
her soul was absorbed and all existence 
lost in it.” 


This, gentlemen, is the first appeal of 
religion to hold Emma from the trend 
of her passions. She has fallen, poor 
woman, and then been repelled by the 
foot of the man to whom she abandoned 
herself. She is nearly dead, but raises 
herself and becomes reanimated; and 
you shall see now what is written in the 
15th of November number, 1856, page 
548; 


“One day, when at the height of her 
illness, she had thought herself dying, 
and had asked for the communion; and 
while they were making the prepara- 
tions in her room for the sacrament, 
while they were turning the night-table, 
covered with sirups, into an altar, and 
while Félicité was strewing dahlia 
flowers on the floor, Emma felt some 
power passing over her that freed her 
from her pains, from all perception, 
from all feeling. Her body, relieved, no 
longer thought; another life was begin- 
ning; it seemed to her that her being, 
mounting toward God, would be annihi- 
lated in that love like a burning in- 
sense that melts into vapour. [You see 
that this is the language in which M. 
Flaubert speaks of religious things]. 
The bed-clothes were sprinkled with 
holy water, the priest drew from the 
holy pyx the white wafer; and it was 
fainting with a celestial joy that she put 
out her lips to accept the body of the 
Saviour presented to her.” 


I ask the pardon of the Government 
Attorney, I ask the Court’s pardon for 
interrupting this passage; but I must 
needs say that it is the author who is 
speaking, and bring to your notice in 
what terms he expresses the mystery of 
the communion. Before going on with 
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the reading, I must needs impress the 
literary value of this picture upon the 
Court and insist that they seize upon 
these expressions which are the author’s 
own: 


“The curtains of the alcove floated 
gently round her like clouds, and the 
rays of the two tapers burning on the 
night-table seemed to shine like daz- 
zling halos. Then she let her head fall 
back, fancying she heard in space the 
music of seraphic harps, and perceived 
in an azure sky, on a golden throne in 
the midst of saints holding green palms, 
God the Father, resplendent with maj- 
esty, who with a sign sent to earth 
angels with wings of fire to carry her 
away in their arms.” 


“This splendid vision dwelt in her 
memory as the most beautiful thing that 
it was possible to dream, so that now 
she strove to recall her sensation, that 
still lasted, however, but in a less exclu- 
sive fashion and with a deeper sweet- 
ness. Her soul, tortured by pride, at 
length found rest in Christian humility, 
and, tasting the joy of weakness, she 
saw within herself the destruction of 
her will, that must have left a wide 
entrance for the inroads of heavenly 
grace. There existed, then, in the place 
of happiness, still greater joys,—another 
Jove beyond all loves, without pause 
and without end, one that would grow 
eternally! She saw amid the illusions of 
her hope a state of purity floating above 
the earth mingling with heaven, to 
which she aspired. She wanted to be- 
come a saint. She bought chaplets and 
wore amulets; she wished to have in 
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her room, by the side of her bed, a rel- 
iquary set in emeralds that she might 
kiss it every evening.” 


Here are some of his religious senti- 
ments! And if you wish to pause a mo- 
ment to consider the author’s thought, 
I will ask you to turn the page and read 
the first three lines of the second para- 
graph: 


“She grew provoked at the doctrines 
of religion; the arrogance of the polemic 
writings displeased her by their in- 
veteracy in attacking people she did not 
know; and the secular stories, relieved 
with religion, seemed to her written in 
such ignorance of the world, that they 
insensibly estranged her from the truthc 
for whose proof she was looking.” 


This is the language of M. Flaubert. 
Now, if you please, we come to an- 
other scene, that of the extreme unction. 
Oh! Mr. Government Attorney, how 
you have deceived yourself when, stop- 
ping at the first words, you accuse my 
client of mingling the sacred with the 
profane; when he has been content to 
translate the beautiful formulas of ex- 
treme unction, at the moment when the 
priest touches the organs of sense, at 
the moment where, according to the 
ritual, he says: Per istam unctionem, et 
suam piissimam misericordiam, indul- 
geat tibi Dominus quid-quid deliquisti! 

You said it was not necessary to touch 
upon holy things. With what right do 
you misinterpret these holy words: 


“May God, in His holy pity, pardon 
you for all the sins that you have com- 
mitted through sight, taste, hearing, 
etc.?” 
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Wait, I am going to read the con- 
demned passage, and that will be all my 
vengeance. I dare say vengeance, be- 
cause the author has need of being 
avenged! Yes, it is necessary for M. 
Flaubert to go out of here not only ac- 
quitted, but avenged! You will see from 
what kind of reading he has been nour- 
ished. The condemned passage is on 
page 271 of the December 15th number, 
and runs thus: 


“Pale as a statue, and with eyes red 
as fire, Charles, not weeping, stood op- 
posite her at the foot of the bed, while 
the priest bending one knee, was mut- 
tering words in a low voice.” 


This whole picture is magnificent, and 
the wording of it irresistible. But be 
quiet, and I will not prolong it beyond 
measure. Now here is the condemna- 
tion! 


“She turned her face slowly, and 
seemed filled with joy on seeing sud- 
denly the violet stole, no doubt finding 
again, in the midst of a temporary lull 
in her pain, the lost voluptuousness of 
her first mystical transports, with the 
visions of eternal beatitude that were 
beginning. 

“The priest rose to take the crucifix: 
then she stretched forward her neck as 
one who is athirst, and gluing her lips to 
the body of the Man-God, she pressed 
upon it with all her expiring strength 
the fullest kiss of love that she had ever 
given.” 


The extreme unction has not yet be- 
gun; but we are reproached for this 
kiss. I am not going to search in the 
history of Saint Theresa whom you 
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perhaps know, but the memory of whom 
is too far away, I am not going to seek 
in Fénelon for the mysticism of Ma- 
dame Guyon, nor in more modern mys- 
ticisms, in which I find much reason. 
I only wish to ask of those schools 
which you designate as belonging to 
sensual Christianity, the explanation of 
this kiss; it is Bossuet, Bossuet himself, 
of whom I would ask it: 


“Obey, and strive finally to enter into 
the disposition of Jesus in communing, 
which is the disposition of harmony, 
joy and love; the whole gospel pro- 
claims it. Jesus wishes that we may be 
with Him; He wishes to rejoice and He 
wishes us to rejoice with Him: He has 
given Himself... .” etc. 


I continue the reading of the con- 
demned passage: 


“Then he recited the Misereatur and 
the Indulgentiam, dipped his right 
thumb in the oil and began to give ex- 
treme unction. First upon the eyes, that 
had so coveted all worldly pomp; then 
upon the nostrils, greedy for warm 
breezes and amorous perfumes; then 
upon the mouth, that had uttered lies, 
that curled with pride and cried out in 
lewdness; then upon the hands, that 
had delighted in sensual touches, and 
finally upon the soles of feet, so swift 
of yore when she was running to satisfy 
her desires, and that now would walk 
no more. 

“The curé wiped his fingers, threw 
the bit of cotton dipped in oil into the 
fire, and came and sat down by the 
dying woman, to tell her that she must 
now blend her sufferings with those of 
Jesus Christ, and abandon herself to the 
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Divine mercy. 

“Finishing his exhortations, he tried 
to place in her hand a blessed candle, 
symbol of the celestial glory with which 
she was soon to be surrounded. Emma, 
too weak, could not close her fingers, 
and the taper, but for Monsieur Bour- 
nisien, would have fallen to the ground. 

“However, she was not quite so pale, 
and her face had an expression of 
serenity as if the sacrament had cured 
her. 

“The priest did not fail to point this 
out; he even explained to Bovary that 
the Lord sometimes prolonged the life 
of persons when he thought it meet for 
their salvation; and Charles remem- 
bered the day when, so near death, she 
had received the communion. Perhaps 
there was no need to despair, he 
thought.” 


Now, when a woman dies and the 
priest goes to give her extreme unction, 
if one portrays that mystic scene and 
translates for us the sacramental words 
with scrupulous fidelity, they say that 
he has touched upon holy things; that 
he has put a rash hand on sacred mat- 
ters; because to the deliquisti per 
oculos, per os, per aurem, per manus et 
per pedes he has added the sin which 
each of the organs has committed. But 
we are not the first to walk in this 
path. M. Sainte-Beuve, in a book which 
you know, has also a scene of extreme 
unction, and here is how he expresses 
ae 


“Oh! yes, upon the eyes first, as the 
most noble and most alive of the senses; 
upon those eyes for what they have seen 
and regarded too tenderly, or that which 
was too perfidious in others’ eyes, or too 
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mortal; for what they have read and 
re-read of endearment that was too 
dear; for what they have poured out in 
vain tears over fragile goods and faith- 
less creatures; for the sleep which they 
have too often forgotten, thinking only 
of the evening! 

“Upon the ears also for what they 
have heard and allowed themselves to 
hear that was too sweet, too flattering 
and intoxicating; for that sound which 
the ear steals from deceptive words; 
for what it drinks in from stolen honey! 

“Then the smell, for the too subtle 
and voluptuous perfumes of evening 
and the springtime in the depth of the 
woods, for flowers received in the 
morning and all through the day, and 
breathed in with so much pleasure! 

“Upon the lips, for what they have 
pronounced that was too confused or 
too open; for what they did not reply 
at certain moments or what they have 
not revealed to certain persons; for 
what they have’ sung in solitude that 
was too melodious and too full of tears; 
for their inarticulate murmur and for 
their silence! 

“Upon the neck, in the place of on 
the breast, for the ardor of desire ac- 
cording to the consecrated expression 
(propter ardorem libidinis) ; yes, for the 
grief in affection and the rivalry, for 
too much anguish in human tenderness, 
for the tears which are suffocated in a 
voiceless throat, for all that goes to 
wound the heart and break it! 

“Upon the hands also, for having 
seized a hand which was not bound to 
holiness; for having received too burn- 
ing tears; perhaps for having begun to 
write and for finishing a response not 
lawful! 

“Upon the feet, for not having fled, 
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for not having been satisfied with long, 
solitary walks, for not having been 
Weary soon enough in the midst of 
temptations which were ever beginning 
anew!” 


You did not prosecute that. Here are 
two men who, each in his own sphere, 
has taken the same thing and who have, 
according to his own idea, added the 
sin, the fault. Can it be that you make 
an indictment for simply translating 
the formula of the ritual: Quidquid 
deliquistt per oculos, per aurem, etc.? 

M. Flaubert has done just what M. 
Sainte-Beuve did, without plagiarizing. 
He has made use of a right which be- 
longs to any writer, to add to what 
another has said and complete the sub- 
ject. The last scene of the romance of 
Madame Bovary has been made a com- 
plete study of this kind from religious 
documents. M. Flaubert has taken the 
scene of the extreme unction from a 
book which a venerable ecclesiastic, one 
of his friends, lent to him; this same 
friend has read the scene and been 
moved to tears, not imagining that the 
majesty of religion was in any way 
offended. The book is entitled: Am his- 
toric, dogmatic, moral, liturgical and 
canonical explanation of the catechism, 
with an answer to the objections drawn 
from science against religion, by the 
Abbé Ambroise Guillois, curate of 
Nétre-Dame-du-Pré, 6th edition, etc., 
a work approved by His Eminence the 
Cardinal Gousset, N.N.S.S. the Bishops 
and Archbishops of Mans, of Tours, of 
Bordeaux, of Cologne, etc., vol. III., 
printed at Mans, by Charles Monnoyer, 
1851. Now, you shall see in this book, 
as you saw just now in Bossuet’s, the 
principles, and, in a certain way, the 
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text of the passages which the Govern- 
ment has condemned. It is no longer 
M. Sainte-Beuve, an artist, a literary 
rhapsodist, whom I am quoting; we now 
listen to the Church itself: 


“Extreme unction can give back 
health to the body if it be useful to the 
glory of God” . . . and the priest says 
that this often happens. Now, here is 
the extreme unction: 


“The priest addresses the sick with a 
short exhortation, if he is in a state to 
hear it, in order to dispose him worthily 
to receive the sacrament which is to be 
administered to him. 

“The priest then passes the unction 
upon the sick person with the stiletto 
or the extremity of his right thumb, 
which he dips each time in the oil. This 
unction should be made especially upon 
the five parts of the body which nature 
has given to man as the organs of sen- 
sation, namely: the eyes, the ears, the 
nostrils, the mouth and the hands.” 

“As the priest makes the unctions [we 
have followed from point to point the 
ritual which we have copied], he pro- 
nounces the words which correspond 
to them. 

“To the eyes, upon the closed eye- 
ball: Through this holy unction and 
His divine pity, may God pardon all 
the sins that you have committed 
through sight. The sick person should at 
this moment have a new hatred of all 
the sins committed through sight: such 
as indiscreet looks, criminal curiosity, 
and reading what has caused to be born 
in him a host of thoughts contrary to 
faith or morals.” 


What has M. Flaubert done? He has 
put in the mouth of the priest, by 
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uniting the two parts, what should be in 
his thoughts and also those of the sick 
person. He has copied purely and 
simply. 


“To the ears: Through this holy unc- 
tion and through His divine pity, may 
God pardon all the sins that you have 
committed through the sense of hear- 
ing. The sick person should, at this mo- 
ment, detest anew all the errors of 
which he is guilty from listening with 
pleasure to slamder, calumny, proposed 
dishonesty and obscene songs. 

“To the nostrils: Through this holy 
unction and His divine pity, may the 
Lord pardon all the sins that you have 
committed through the sense of smell. 
At this moment the sick person should 
detest anew all the sins that he has 
committed through the sense of smell, 
his refined and voluptuous search for 
perfumes, all his sensibilities, all that 
he has breathed in of iniquitous odors. 

“To the mouth, upon the lips: 
Through this holy unction and through 
His great pity, may the Lord pardon 
you all the sins that you have committed 
by the sense of taste and words. The 
sick man at this moment should detest 
anew all the sins that he has committed 
in oaths and blaspheming . . . in eating 
and drinking to excess. ... 

“Upon the hands: Through this holy 
unction and through His great pity, may 
the Lord pardon all the sins that you 
have committed through the sense of 
touch. The sick man ought to detest at 
this moment all the larcenies, the injus- 
tice of which he has been guilty, all the 
liberties, more or less criminal, which 
he has allowed himself. The priest re- 
ceives the unction on his hands from 
without because he has already received 
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it from within at the time of his ordina- 
tion, and the sick person receives it 
within. 

“Upon the feet: Through this holy 
unction and His great pity, may God 
pardon all the sins that you have com- 
mitted in your walks. The sick man 
ought, at this moment, to detest anew 
all the steps that he has taken in the 
path of iniquity, such as scandalous 
walks, and criminal interviews. ... 
The unction of the feet is made upon 
the top or on the sole, according to the 
convenience of the sick person, and 
according to the custom of the diocese 
where it takes place. The most common 
practice seems to be to make it on the 
soles of the feet. 

“And ‘finally upon the breast. [M. 
Sainte-Beuve has copied this; we have 
not, because it was concerned with the 
breast of a woman.] Propter ardorem 
libidinis, etc. 

“On the breast: Through this holy 
unction and His great pity, may the 
Lord pardon all the sins which have 
been committed from the ardour of the 
passions. The sick man ought, at this 
moment, to detest anew all the bad 
thoughts to which he has abandoned 
himself, all sentiments of hatred, or 
vengeance that he has nourished in his 
heart.” 


And following the ritual, we could 
have spoken of something more than 
the breast, but God knows what holy 
anger would have been aroused in the 
Public Attorney’s office, if we had 
spoken of the loins! 


“To the loins: Through this holy 
unction and His great pity, may the 
Lord pardon all the sins that you have 
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committed by irregular impulses of the 
flesh.” 


If we had said that, what a thunder- 
bolt you would have had with which to 
attempt to crush us, Mr. Attorney! and 
nevertheless, the ritual adds: “The sick 
man ought, at this moment, to detest 
anew all illicit pleasures, carnal de- 
lights, etc... .” 

This is the ritual; and you have seen 
the condemned article. It has nothing 
of raillery in it, but is serious and 
earnest. And I repeat to you that he 
who lent my client this book, and saw 
my client make the use of it that he 
has, has taken him by the hand with 
tears in his eyes. You see, then, Mr. 
Government Attorney, how rash—not 
to use an expression which in order to 
be exact is not too severe—is your ac- 
cusation of our touching upon holy 
things. You see now that we have not 
mingled the profane with the sacred 
when, at each sense we indicated the sin 
committed by that sense, since it is the 
language of the Church itself. 

I insist now upon mentioning the 
other details of the charge of outrage 
against religion. The Public Minister 
said to me: “It is no longer religion but 
the morals of all time that you have 
outraged; you have insulted death!” 
How have we insulted death? Because 
at the moment when this woman dies, 
there passes in the street a man whom 
she had met more than once, to whom 
she had given alms from her carriage as 
she was going to her adulterous meet- 
ings; a blind man whom she was accus- 
tomed to see, who sang his song walking 
along slowly by the side of her carriage, 
to whom she threw a piece of money, 
but whose countenance made her shiver? 
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This man was passing in the street; and 
at the moment when Divine pity par- 
doned, or promised pardon, to the un- 
fortunate woman who was expiating the 
faults of her life by a frightful death, 
human raillery appeared to her in the 
form of the song under her window. 
Great Heavens! you find an outrage in 
this! But M. Flaubert has only done 
what Shakespeare and Goethe have 
done, who, at the supreme moment of 
death, have not failed to make heard 
some chant, or perhaps plaint, or it 
might be raillery, which recalls to him 
who is passing to eternity some pleasure 
which he will never more enjoy, or some 
fault to be atoned. 
Let us read: 


“In fact, she looked around her 
slowly, as one awakening from a dream; 
then in a distinct voice she asked for 
her looking-glass, and remained some 
time bending over it, until the big tears 
fell from her eyes. Then she turned 
away her head with a sigh and fell back 
upon the pillows.” 


I could not read it, I am like Lamar- 
tine: “The punishment seems to me to 
go beyond truth... .” I should not 
consider that I was doing a bad deed, 
Mr. Attorney, in reading these pages to 
my married daughters, honest girls who 
have had a good example and good 
teaching, and who would never, never 
go away from the straight path for in- 
discretion, or away from things that 
could and ought to be understood... . 
It is impossible for me to continue this 
reading and I shall hold myself rigor- 
ously to the condemned passages: 


“As the death-rattle became stronger 
[Charles was by her side, the man whom 
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you did not see but who is admirable] 
the priest prayed faster; his prayers 
mingled with Bovary’s stifled sobs, and 
sometimes all seemed lost in the muffled 
murmur of the Latin syllables that 
tolled like a passing bell. 

“Suddenly on the pavement was heard 
a loud noise of clogs, and the clatter- 
ing of a stick; and a voice, a raucous 
voice, sang: 


“‘Maids in the warmth of a summer 
day, 
Dream of love and of love alway; 
The wind is strong this summer day, 
Her petticoat is blown away.’ ” 


Emma raised herself like a galvanized 
corpse, her hair undone, her eyes fixed, 
staring. 


“Where the sickle blades have been, 
Nannette, gathering ears of corn, 
Passes bending down, my queen, 
To the earth where they were born.” 


“The blind man!” she cries. 

“And Emma began to laugh, an atro- 
cious, frantic, despairing laugh, thinking 
she saw the hideous face of the poor 
wretch that stood out against the eternal 
night like a menace. 

“She fell back upon the mattress in 
a convulsion. They all drew near. She 
was dead.” 


You see, gentlemen, in this supreme 
moment, a recalling of her sin, and with 
it remorse and all that goes with it of 
poignancy and fear. It is not alone the 
whim of an artist wishing only to make 
a contrast without a purpose or a moral; 
she hears the blind man in the street 
singing the frightful song he had sung 
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when she was returning all in a perspira- 
tion and hideous from an adulterous 
meeting; it is the same blind man whom 
she saw at each of those meetings; the 
blind man who pursued her with his 
song and his importunity; it is he who 
comes now to personify human rage at 
the instant when Divine pity comes to 
her and follows her to the supreme mo- 
ment of death! And this is called an 
outrage against public morals! But I 
say, on the contrary, that it is an 
homage to public morals, that there is 
nothing more moral than this; I say 
that in this book the vice of education 
is awake, that it is taken from the true, 
from the living flesh of our society, and 
that at each stroke the author places 
before us this question: “Have you 
done what you ought for the education 
of your daughters? Is the religion you 
have given them such as will sustain 
them in the tempests of life, or is it 
only a mass of carnal superstitions 
which leaves them without support 
when the storm rages? Have you taught 
them that life is not the realization of 
chimerical dreams, that it is something 
prosaic to which it is necessary to ac- 
commodate oneself? Have you taught 
them that? Have you done what you 
ought for their happiness? Have you 
said to them: Poor children, outside the 
route I have pointed out to you, in the 
pleasures you may pursue, only disgust 
awaits you, trouble, disorder, dilapida- 
tion, convulsions, and execution. .. .” 
And you will see that if anything were 
lacking in the picture, the sheriff’s offi- 
cer is there; there, too, is the Jew who 
has seized and sold her furniture to 
satisfy the caprices of this woman; and 
the husband is still ignorant of this. 
Nothing remains for the unfortunate 
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woman, except death! 

But, said the Public Minister, her 
death is voluntary; this woman died in 
her own time. 

But how could she live? Was she not 
condemned? Had she not drunk to the 
last dregs her shame and baseness? 

Yes, upon our stage we show women 
who have strayed (and I cannot say 
what they have done) as happy, charm- 
ing and smiling. Questam corpore face- 
rant. I limit myself to this remark: 
When they show them to us happy, 
charming, enveloped in muslin, present- 
ing a gracious hand to counts, marquises 
and dukes, often responding themselves 
to the name of countess or duchess, you 
call that respecting public morals. But 
the man who depicts the adulterous wo- 
man dying a shameful death, commits 
an outrage against public morals! 

Now, I do not wish to say it is not 
your opinion that you have expressed, 
since you have expressed it, but you 
have yielded to a prejudice. No, it can- 
not be you, the husband, the father of 
a family, the man who is there, it is not 
you, that is not possible; without the 
prejudice of the speech of the prosecu- 
tion and a preconceived idea, you would 
never say that M. Flaubert was the 
author of a bad book! Surely, left to 
your inspirations, your appreciation 
would be the same as mine. I do not 
speak from a literary point of view; but 
from a moral and religious standard, as 
you understand it and I understand it, 
you and I could not differ. 

They have said, furthermore, that we 
have brought upon the scene a material- 
istic curate. We took the curate as we 
took the husband. He is not an eminent 
ecclesiastic, but an ordinary priest, a 
country curate. And as we have insulted 
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no one, expressed no thought or senti- 
ment that could be injurious to a hus- 
band, so we have insulted no ecclesias- 
tic. I have only a word to say beyond 
this. Do you wish to read books in 
which ecclesiastics play a deplorable 
role? Take Gil Blas, The Canon (of 
Balzac), Nétre-Dame de Paris of Victor 
Hugo. If you wish to read of priests 
who are the shame of the clergy, seek 
them elsewhere, for you will not find 
them in Madame Bovary. What have we 
shown? A country curate, who in his 
function of country curate is, like M. 
Bovary, an ordinary man. Have I rep- 
resented him as a gourmand, a libertine, 
or a drunkard? I have not said a word 
of that kind. I have represented him ful- 
filling his ministry, not with elevated in- 
telligence, but as his nature allowed him 
to fulfill it. I have put in contact with 
him, and in an almost continual state of 
discussion, a type which lives—as the 
creatures of M. Prudhomme live—as all 
other creations of our time will live who 
are taken from truth and which it is not 
possible for one to forget, and that is 
the country pharmacist, the Voltairean, 
the sceptic, the incredulous man, who is 
in a perpetual quarrel with the curate. 
But in these quarrels, who is it that is 
beaten, buffeted, and ridiculed? It is 
Homais; to him is the most comic réle 
given, because he is the most true, be- 
cause he best paints our sceptical epoch, 
a fury whom we call a priest-hater. Per- 
mit me still to read to you page 206. It 
is the good woman of the inn who offers 
something to her curate: 


“What can I do for you, Monsieur le 
Curé?’ asked the landlady, as she 
reached down from the chimney one of 
the copper candlesticks placed with 
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their candles in a row. ‘Will you take 
something? A thimbleful of cassis? A 
glass of wine?’ 

“The priest declined very politely. 
He had come for his umbrella, that he 
had forgotten the other day at the Erne- 
mont convent, and after asking Madame 
Lefrancois to have it sent to him at the 
presbytery in the evening, he left for 
the church, from which the Angelus was 
ringing. 

“When the chemist no longer heard 
the noise of his boots along the square, 
he thought the priest’s behavior just 
now very unbecoming. This refusal to 
take any refreshment seemed to him the 
most odious hypocrisy; all priests 
tippled on the sly, and were trying to 
bring back the days of the tithe. 

“The landlady took up the defense of 
her curé. 

“Besides, he could double up four 
men like you over his knee. Last year 
he helped our people to bring in the 
straw; he carried as many as six trusses 
at once, he is so strong.’ 

““Bravo!’ said the chemist. ‘Now 
just send your daughters to confess to 
fellows with such a temperament! I, if I 
were the Government, I’d have the 
priests bled once a month. Yes, Madame 
Lefrancois, every month—a good phle- 
botomy, in the interests of the police 
and morals.’ 

““Be quiet, Monsieur Homais. You 
are an infidel; you’ve no religion.’ 

“The chemist answered: ‘I have a 
religion, my religion, and I even have 
more than all these others with their 
mummeries and their juggling. I adore 
God, on the contrary. I believe in the 
Supreme Being, in a Creator, whatever 
he may be. I care little who has placed 
us here below to fulfill our duties as 
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citizens and fathers of families; but I 
don’t need to go to church to kiss silver 
plates, and fatten, out of my pocket, a 
lot of good-for-nothings who live better 
than we do. For one can know him as 
well in a wood, in a field, or even con- 
templating the eternal vault like the an- 
cients. My God! mine is the God of 
Socrates, of Franklin, of Voltaire, and 
Béranger! I am for the profession of 
faith of the ‘Savoyard Vicar,’ and the 
immortal principles of ’89! And I can’t 
admit of an old boy of a God who takes 
walks in his garden with a cane in his 
hand, who lodges his friends in the belly 
of whales, dies uttering a cry, and rises 
again at the end of three days; things 
absurd in themselves, and completely 
opposed, moreover, to all physical laws, 
which proves to us, by the way, that 
priests have always wallowed in torpid 
ignorance, in which they would fain en- 
gulf the people with them.’ 

“He ceased looking round for an audi- 
ence, for in his bubbling over the chem- 
ist had for a moment fancied himself in 
the midst of the town council. But the 
landlady no longer heeded him; she was 
listening to a distant rolling.” 

What is this? A dialogue, a scene 
such as occurred each time that Homais 
had occasion to speak of priests. 

There is something better in the last 
passage of page 271: 


“Public attention was distracted by 
the appearance of Monsieur Bournisien, 
who was going across the market with 
the holy oil. 

“Homais, as we due to his principles, 
compared priests to ravens attracted 
by the odour of death. The sight of an 
ecclesiastic was personally disagreeable 
to him, for the cassock made him think 
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of the shroud, and he detested the one 
from some fear of the other.” 


Our old friend, he who lent us the 
catechism, was very happy over this 
phrase; he said to us: “It is a true hit; 
it is indeed the portrait of a priesto- 
phobe whom the cassock makes think 
of a shroud, and who holds one in 
execration from a little fear of the 
other.” He was impious, and he pro- 
faned the cassock a little through im- 
piety, perhaps, but much more because 
he was made to think of a shroud. 

Permit me to make a résumé of all 
this. I am defending a man who, if he 
had met a literary criticism upon the 
form of his book, or upon certain ex- 
pressions, or on too much detail, upon 
one point or another, would have ac- 
cepted that literary criticism with the 
best heart in the world. But to find him- 
self accused of an outrage against 
morals and religion! M. Flaubert has 
not recovered from it; and he protests 
here before you with all the astonish- 
ment and all the energy of which he is 
capable against such an accusation. 

You are not of the sort to condemn 
books upon certain lines, you are of the 
sort to judge after reflection, to judge 
of the way of putting a work, and you 
will put this question with which I 
began my plea and with which I shall 
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end it: Does the reading of such a 
book give a love of vice, or inspire a 
horror of it? Does not a punishment so 
terrible drive one to virtue and encour- 
age it? The reading of this book cannot 
produce upon you an impression other 
than it has produced upon us, namely: 
that the work is excellent as a whole, 
and that the details in it are irreproach- 
able. All classic literature authorizes the 
painting of scenes like these we are 
passing upon. 

With this understanding, we might 
have taken one for a model, which we 
have not done; we have imposed upon 
ourselves a sobriety which we ask you 
to take into account. If, as is possible, 
M. Flaubert has overstepped the bound 
he placed for himself, in one word or 
another, I have only to remind you that 
this is a first work, but I should then 
have to tell you that his error was 
simply one of self-deception, and was 
without damage to public morals. And 
in making him come into Court—him, 
whom you know a little now by his 
book, him whom you already love a 
little and will love more, I am sure, 
when you know him better—is enough 
of a punishment, a punishment already 
too cruel. And now it is for you to 
decide. You have already judged the 
book as a whole and in its details; it is 
not possible for you to hesitate! 


THE DECISION 


Tue Court has given audience for a 
part of the last week to the debate of 
the suit brought against MM. Léon 
Laurent-Pichat and Auguste-Alexis 


Pillet, the first the director, the second 
the printer of a periodical publication. 
called the Revue de Paris, and M. Gus- 
tave Flaubert, a man of letters, all three 
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implicated: 1st, Laurent-Pichat, for 
having, in 1856, published in the num- 
bers of the 1st and the 15th of Decem- 
ber of the Revue de Paris, some frag- 
ments of a romance entitled, Madame 
Bovary and, notably, divers fragments 
contained in pages 73, 77, 78, 272, 273, 
has committed the misdemeanor of out- 
raging public and religious morals and 
established customs; 2nd, Pillet and 
Flaubert are similarly guilty; Pillet in 
printing them, for they were published, 
and Flaubert for writing and sending to 
Laurent-Pichat for publication, the frag- 
ments of the romance entitled, Madame 
Bovary as above designated, for aiding 
and abetting, with knowledge, Laurent- 
Pichat in the facts which have been 
prepared, in facilitating and consum- 
mating the above-mentioned misde- 
meanor, and of thus rendering them- 
selves accomplices in the misdeameanor 
provided for by articles 1 and 8 of the 
law of May 17, 1819, and 59 and 60 of 
the Penal Code. 


M. Prnarp, substitute, has sustained 
the prosecution. 

The Court, after hearing the defense, 
presented by M. Senarp for M. Fiav- 
BERT, M. Demarest for Picwat, and M. 
Faverte for the Printer, has set for 
audience this day (Feb. 7) for pro- 
nouncing judgment, which is rendered 
in the following terms: 


“Be it known, that Laurent-Pichat, 
Gustave Flaubert and Pillet are charged 
with having committed the misde- 
meanor of an outrage against public and 
religious morals and established cus- 
toms; the first as author, in publishing 
in the periodical publication entitled the 
Revue de Paris of which he is the man- 
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ager-proprietor, and in the numbers of 
the 1st and 15th of October, the 1st and 
15th of November and the Ist and 15th 
of December, 1856, a romance entitled 
Madame Bovary, Gustave Flaubert and 
Pillet as accomplices, the one for fur- 
nishing the manuscript, and the other 
for printing the said romance; 

“Be it known, that the particularly 
marked passages of the romance with 
which we have to do, which include 
nearly 300 pages, are contained, ac- 
cording to the terms of the ordinance 
of dismissal before the Court of Cor- 
rection, in pages 73, 77 and 78 (of the 
number of the 1st of December), and 
271, 272, 273 (of the 15th of Decem- 
ber number, 1856); 

“Be it known, that the incriminated 
passages, viewed abstractively and iso- 
latedly, present effectively either ex- 
pressions, or images, or pictures which 
good taste reproves and which are of 
a nature to make an attack upon legiti- 
mate and honorable susceptibilities; 

“Be it known, that the same observa- 
tions can justly be applied to other pas- 
sages not defined by the ordinance of 
dismissal, and which, in the first place 
seem to present an exposition of 
theories which would at least be con- 
trary to the good customs and institu- 
tions which are the basis of our society, 
as well as to a respect for the most 
august ceremonies of divine worship; 

“Be it known, that, from these di- 
verse titles, the work brought before 
the Court merits severe blame, since 
the mission of literature should be to 
Ornament and recreate the mind by 
raising the intelligence and purifying 
manners, rather than by showing the 
disgust of vice in offering a picture of 
disorder which may exist in our so- 
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ciety; 

“Be it known, that the defendants, 
and particularly Gustave Flaubert, ener- 
getically denied the charge brought 
against them, setting forth that the ro- 
mance submitted to the judgment of 
the Court had an eminently moral aim; 
that the author had principally in view 
the exposing of dangers which result 
from an education not appropriate to 
the sphere in which one lives, and that, 
pursuant to this idea, he has shown 
the woman, the principal personage in 
the romance, aspiring towards the world 
and a society for which she was not 
made, unhappy in her modest condition 
where she was placed by fate, forget- 
ting first her duties as a mother, after- 
ward lacking in her duties as a wife, 
introducing successively into her house 
adultery and ruin, and ending miserably 
by suicide, after passing through all 
degrees of the most complete degra- 
dation, having even descended to theft; 

“Be it known, that this data, moral 
without doubt in principle, must be 
completed in its development by a cer- 
tain severity of language and by a re- 
serve directed especially towards that 
which touches the exposition of the pic- 
tures and situations which the author 
has employed in placing it before the 
eyes of the public; 

“Be it known, that it is not allowed, 
under pretext of painting character or 
local colour, to reproduce the facts, 
words, and gestures of the digressions 
of the personages which a writer gives 
himself the mission to paint; that a 
Tike system, applied to works of the 
mind as well as to productions of the 
fine arts, would lead to a realism which 
would be the reverse of the beautiful 
and the good, and which, bringing forth 
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works equally offensive to the eye and 
to the mind, would commit a continual 
outrage against public morals and good 
manners; 

“Be it known, that there are limits 
which literature, even the lightest, 
should not pass, and of which Gustave 
Flaubert and the co-indicted have not 
taken sufficient account; 

“Be it known, that the work of which 
Flaubert is the author, is a work which 
appears to be long and seriously elabo- 
rated, from a literary point of view and 
as a study of character; that the pas- 
sages coming under the ordinance for 
dismissal, as reprehensible as they may 
be, are few in number as compared with 
the extent of the work; that these pas- 
sages, either in the ideas they expose, 
or in the situations they represent, bring 
out as a whole the characters which the 
author wished to paint, although ex- 
aggerated and impregnated with a vul- 
gar realism often shocking; 

“Be it known, that Gustave Flaubert 
affrms his respect for good manners, 
and all that attaches itself to religious 
morals; that it does not appear that 
his book has been written like certain 
other books, with the sole aim of giving 
satisfaction to the sensual passions, to a 
spirit of license and debauch, or of 
ridiculing things which should be held 
in the respect of all; 

“That he has done wrong only in los- 
ing sight of the rules which every writer 
who respects himself ought never to 
lose sight of, or forget: that literature, 
like art, in order to accomplish the good 
which it is expected to produce ought 
only to be chaste and pure in its form 
and expression; 

“In the circumstances, be it known, 
that it is not sufficiently proven that 
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Pichat, Gustave Flaubert and Pillet are 
guilty of the misdemeanor with which 


they are charged; 


“The Court acquits them of the in- 
dictment brought against them, and de- 
crees a dismissal without costs.” 


negiess 


THE DANCE OF DEATH 


(1838) 


“Many words for few things!” 
“Death ends all; judgment comes to all.” 


[This work may be called a prose poem. It is impregnated with the spirit 
of romanticism, which at the time of writing had a temporary but powerful 


hold on the mind of Gustave Flaubert. ] 


DEATH SPEAKS 


At night, in winter, when the snow- 
flakes fall slowly from heaven like great 
white tears, I raise my voice; its reson- 
ance thrills the cypress trees and makes 
them bud anew. 

I pause an instant in my swift course 
over earth; throw myself down among 
cold tombs; and, while dark-plumaged 
birds rise suddenly in terror from my 
side, while the dead slumber peacefully, 
while cypress branches droop low o’er 
my head, while all around me weeps or 
lies in deep repose, my burning eyes 
rest on the great white clouds, gigantic 
winding-sheets, unrolling their slow 
length across the face of heaven. 

How many nights, and years, and 
ages have I journeyed thus! A witness 
of the universal birth and of a like 
decay; Innumerable are the generations 
I have garnered with my scythe. Like 
God, I am eternal! The nurse of Earth, 
I cradle it each night upon a bed both 
soft and warm. The same recurring 
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feasts; the same unending toil! Each 
morning I depart, each evening I return, 
bearing within my mantle’s ample folds 
all that my scythe has gathered. And 
then I scatter them to the four winds of 
Heaven! 


When the high billows run, when the 
heavens weep, and shrieking winds lash 
ocean into madness, then in the turmoil 
and the tumult do I fling myself upon 
the surging waves, and lo! the tempest 
softly cradles me, as in her hammock 
sways a queen. The foaming waters 
cool my weary feet, burning from bath- 
ing in the falling tears of countless gen- 
erations that have clung to them in vain 
endeavour to arrest my steps. 

Then, when the storm has ceased, 
after its roar has calmed me like a 
lullaby, I bow my head: the hurricane, 
raging in fury but a moment earlier dies 
instantly. No longer does it live, but 
neither do the men, the ships, the navies 
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that lately sailed upon the bosom of 
the waters. _ 

’Mid all that I have seen and known, 
—peoples and thrones, loves, glories, 
sorrows, virtues—what have I ever 
loved? Nothing—except the mantling 
shroud that covers me! 


My horse! ah, yes! my horse! I love 
thee too! How thou rushest o’er the 
world! thy hoofs of steel resounding on 
the heads bruised by thy speeding feet. 
Thy tail is straight and crisp, thine eyes 
dart flames, the mane upon thy neck 
flies in the wind, as on we dash upon 
our maddened course. Never art thou 
weary! Never do we rest! Never do 
we sleep! Thy neighing portends war; 
thy smoking nostrils spread a pesti- 
lence that, mist-like, hovers over earth. 
Where’er my arrows fly, thou over- 
turnest pyramids and empires, trampling 
crowns beneath thy hoofs; All men re- 
spect thee; nay, adore thee! To invoke 
thy favour, popes offer thee their triple 
crowns, and kings their sceptres; peo- 
ples, their secret sorrows; poets, their 
renown. All cringe and kneel before 
thee, yet thou rushest on over their 
prostrate forms. 

Ah, noble steed! Sole gift from 
heaven! Thy tendons are of iron, thy 
ead is of bronze. Thou canst pursue 
thy course for centuries as swiftly as 
if borne up by eagle’s wings; and when, 
once in a thousand years, resistless 
hunger comes, thy food is human flesh, 
thy drink, men’s tears. My steed! I 
love thee as Pale Death alone can love! 


Ah! T have lived so long! How many 
things I know! How many mysteries 
of the universe are shut within my 
breast! 
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Sometimes, after I have hurled a 
myriad of darts, and, after coursing 
o’er the world on my pale horse, have 
gathered many lives, a weariness assails 
me. and I long to rest. 

But on my work must go; my path 
I must pursue; it leads through infinite 
space and all the worlds. I sweep away 
men’s plans together with their tri- 
umphs, their loves together with their 
crimes, their very all. 

I rend my winding-sheet; a frightful 
craving tortures me incessantly, as if 
some serpent stung continually within. 

I throw a backward glance, and see 
the smoke of fiery ruins left behind; 
the darkness of the night; the agony 
of the world. I see the graves that are 
the work of these, my hands; I see the 
background of the past—’tis nothing- 
ness! My weary body, heavy head, and 
tired feet, sink, seeking rest. My eyes 
turn towards a glowing horizon, bound- 
less, immense, seeming to grow increas- 
ingly in height and depth. I shall devour 
it, as I have devoured all else. 

When, O God! shall I sleep in my 
turn? When wilt Thou cease creating? 
When may I, digging my own grave, 
stretch myself out within my tomb, and, 
swinging thus upon the world, list the 
last breath, the death-gasp, of expiring 
nature? 

When that time comes, away my 
darts and shroud I'll hurl. Then shall 
I free my horse, and he shall graze 
upon the grass that grows upon the 
Pyramids, sleep in the palaces of em- 
perors, drink the last drop of ‘water 
from the sea, and snuff the odour of 
the last slow drop of blood! By day, 
by night, through the countless ages, he 
shall roam through fields eternal as the 
fancy takes him; shall leap with one 
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great bound from Atlas to the Hima- 
layas; shall course, in his insolent pride, 
from heaven to earth; disport himself 
by caracoling in the dust of crumbled 
empires; shall speed across the beds of 
dried-up oceans; shall bound o’er ruins 
of enormous cities; inhale the void 
with swelling chest, and roll and stretch 
at ease. 

Then haply, faithful one, weary as I, 
thou finally shalt seek some precipice 
from which to cast thyself; shalt halt, 
panting before the mysterious ocean of 
infinity; and then, with foaming mouth, 
dilated nostrils, and extended neck 
turned towards the horizon, thou shalt, 
as I, pray for eternal sleep; for repose 
for thy fiery feet; for a bed of green 
leaves, whereon reclining thou canst 
close thy burning eyes forever. There, 
waiting motionless upon the brink, thou 
shalt desire a power stronger than thy- 
self to kill thee at a single blow—shalt 
pray for union with the dying storm, 
the faded flower, the shrunken corpse. 
Thou shalt seek sleep, because eternal 
life is torture, and the tomb is peace. 

Why are we here? What hurricane 
has hurled us into this abyss? What 
tempest soon shall bear us away towards 
the forgotten planets whence we came? 

Till then, my glorious steed, thou 
shalt run thy course; thou mayst please 
thine ear with the crunching of the 
heads crushed under thy feet. Thy 
course is long, but courage! Long time 
hast thou carried me: but longer time 
still must elapse, and yet we shall not 
age. 

Stars may be quenched, the moun- 
tains crumble, the earth finally wear 
away its diamond axis; but we two we 
alone are immortal, for the impalpable 
lives forever! 
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But to-day thou canst lie at my feet, 
and polish thy teeth against the moss- 
grown tombs, for Satan has abandoned 
me, and a power unknown compels me 
to obey his will. Lo! the dead seek to 
rise from their graves. 


Satan, I love thee! Thou alone canst 
comprehend my joys and my deliriums. 
But, more fortunate than I, thou wilt 
some day, when earth shall be no more, 
recline and sleep within the realms of 
space. 

But I, who have lived so long, have 
worked so ceaselessly, with only virtu- 
ous loves and solemn thoughts,—I must 
endure immortality. Man has his tomb, 
and glory its oblivion; the day dies into 
night but I—! 

And I am doomed to Jasting solitude 
upon my way, strewn with the bones 
of men and marked by ruins. Angels 
have fellow-angels; demons their com- 
panions of darkness; but I hear only 
sounds of a clanking scythe, my 
whistling arrows, and my _ speeding 
horse. Always the echo of the surging 
billows that sweep over and engulf 
mankind! 

SATAN. 


Dost thou complain,—thou, the most 
fortunate creature under heaven? The 
only, splendid, great, unchangeable, 
eternal one—like God, who is the only 
Being that equals thee! Dost thou re- 
pine, who some day in thy turn shalt 
disappear forever, after thou hast 
crushed the universe beneath thy 
horse’s feet? 

When God’s work of creating has 
ceased; when the heavens have disap- 
peared and the stars are quenched; 
when spirits rise from their retreats 
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and wander in the depths with sighs 
and groans; then, what unpicturable de- 
light for thee! Then shalt thou sit on» 
the eternal thrones of heaven and of 
hell—shalt overthrow the planets, stars, 
and worlds—shalt loose thy steed in 
fields of emeralds and diamonds—shalt 
make his litter of the wings torn from 
the angels,—shalt cover him with the 
robe of righteousness! Thy saddle shall 
be broidered with the stars of the 
empyrean,—and then thou wilt destroy 
it! After thou hast annihilated every- 
thing,—when naught remains but empty 
space,—thy coffin shattered and thine 
arrows broken, then make thyself a 
crown of stone from heaven’s highest 
mount, and cast thyself into the abyss 
of oblivion. Thy fall may last a million 
zeons, but thou shalt die at last. Because 
the world must end; all, all must die, 
—except Satan! Immortal more than 
God! I live to bring chaos into other 
worlds! 
DEATH. 


But thou hast not, as I, this vista of 
eternal nothingness before thee; thou 
dost not suffer with this death-like cold, 
as I. 

SATAN. 


Nay, but I quiver under fierce and 
unrelaxing hearts of molten lava, which 
burn the doomed and which e’en I can- 
not escape. 

For thou, at least, hast only to de- 
stroy. But I bring birth and I give life. 
I direct empires and govern the affairs 
of States and of hearts. 

I must be everywhere. The precious 
metals flow, the diamonds glitter, and 
men’s names resound at my command. 
I whisper in the ears of women, of 
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poets, and of statesmen, words of love, 
of glory, of ambition. With Messalina 
and Nero, at Paris and at Babylon, 
within the self-same moment do I dwell. 
Let a new island be discovered, I fly 
to it ere man can set foot there; though 
it be but a rock encircled by the sea, 
I am there in advance of men who will 
dispute for its possession. I lounge, at 
the same instant, on a courtesan’s couch 
and on the perfumed beds of emperors. 
Hatred and envy, pride and wrath, pour 
from my lips in simultaneous utterance. 
By night and day I work. While men 
are burning Christians, I luxuriate 
voluptuously in baths perfumed with 
roses; I race in chariots; yield to deep 
despair; or boast aloud in pride. 

At times I have believed that I em- 
bodied the whole world, and all that 
I have seen took place, in verity, within 
my being. 

Sometimes I weary, lose my reason, 
and indulge in such mad follies that 
the most worthless of my minions ridi- 
cule me while they pity me. 

No creature cares for me; nowhere 
am I loved—neither in heaven, of 
which I am a son, nor yet in hell, where 
I am lord, nor upon earth, where men 
deem me a god. Naught do I see but 
paroxysms of rage, rivers of blood, or 
maddened frenzy. Ne’er shall my eye- 
lids close in slumber, never my spirit 
find repose, whilst thou, at least, canst 
rest thy head upon the cool, green fresh< 
ness of the grave. Yea, I must ever 
dwell amid the glare of palaces, must 
listen to the curses of the starving, or 
inhale the stench of crimes that cry 
aloud to heaven. 

God, whom I hate, has punished me 
indeed! But my soul is greater even 
than His wrath; in one deep sigh 1 
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could the whole world draw into my 
breast, where it would burn eternally, 
even as I. 

When, Lord, shall thy great trumpet 
sound? Then a great harmony shall 
hover over sea and hill. Ah! would that 
I could suffer with humanity; their cries 
and sobs should drown the sound of 
mine! 


[Innumerable skeletons, riding in 
chariots, advance at a rapid pace, with 
cries of joy and triumph. They drag 
broken branches and crowns of laurel, 
from which the dried and yellow leaves 
fall continually in the wind and the 
dust.] 


Lo, a triumphal throng from Rome, 
the Eternal City! Her Coliseum and her 
Capitol are now two grains of sands that 
served once as a pedestal; but Death 
has swung his scythe: the monuments 
have fallen. Behold! At their head 
comes Nero, pride of my heart, the 
greatest poet earth has known! 


[Nero advances in a chariot drawn 
by twelve skeleton horses. With the 
sceptre in his hand, he strikes the bony 
backs of his steeds. He stands erect, his 
shroud flapping behind him in billowy 
folds. He turns, as if upon a race- 
course; his eyes are flaming and he cries 
loudly :] 

NERO. 


Quick! Quick! And faster still, until 
your feet dash fire from the flinty stones 
and your nostrils fleck your breasts with 
foam. What! do not the wheels smoke 
yet? Hear ye the fanfares, whose sound 
reached even to Ostia; the clapping of 
the hands, the cries of joy? See how 
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the populace shower saffron on my 
head! See how my pathway is already 
damp with sprayed perfume! My 
chariot whirls on; the pace is swifter 
than the wind as I shake the golden 
reins! Faster and faster! The dust 
clouds rise; my mantle floats upon the 
breeze, which in my ears sings “Tri- 
umph! triumph!” Faster and faster! 
Hearken to the shouts of joy, list to 
the stamping feet and the plaudits of 
the multitude. Jupiter himself looks 
down on us from heaven. Faster! yea, 
faster still! 


[Nero’s chariot now seems to be 
drawn by demons: a black cloud of dust 
and smoke envelops him; in his erratic 
course he crashes into tombs, and the 
re-awakened corpses are crushed under 
the wheels of the chariot, which now 
turns, comes forward, and stops.] 


NERO. 


Now, let six hundred of my women 
dance the Grecian Dances silently be- 
fore me, the while I lave myself with 
roses in a bath of porphyry. Then let 
them circle me, with interlacing arms, 
that I may see on all sides alabaster 
forms in graceful evolution, swaying 
like tall reeds bending over an amorous 
pool. 

And I will give the empire and the 
sea, the Senate, the Olympus, the Capi- 
tol, to her who shall embrace me the 
most ardently; to her whose heart shall 
throb beneath my own; to her who 
shall enmesh me in her flowing hair, 
smile on me sweetest, and enfold me in 
the warmest clasp; to her who sooth- 
ing me with songs of love shall waken 
me to joy and heights of rapture! 
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Rome shall be still this night; no 
barque shall cleave the waters of the 
Tiber, since ’tis my wish to see the 
mirrored moon on its untroubled face 
and hear the voice of woman floating 
over it. Let perfumed breezes pass 
through all my draperies! Ah, I would 
die, voluptuously intoxicated. 

Then, while I eat of some rare meat, 
that only I may taste, let some one sing, 
while damsels, lightly draped, serve me 
from plates of gold and watch my rest. 
One slave shall cut her sister’s throat, 
because it is my pleasure—a favourite 
with the gods—to mingle the perfume 
of blood with that of food, and cries 
of victims soothe my nerves. 

This night I shall burn Rome. The 
flames shall light up heaven, and Tiber 
shall roll in waves of fire! 

Then, I shall build of aloes wood a 
stage to float upon the Italian sea, and 
the Roman populace shall throng thereto 
chanting my praise. Its draperies shall 
be of purple, and on it I shall have a 
bed of eagles’ plumage. There I shall 
sit, and at my side shall be the loveliest 
‘woman in the empire, while all the uni- 
verse applauds the achievements of a 
god! And though the tempest roar 
round me, its rage shall be extinguished 
"neath my feet, and sounds of music 
shall o’ercome the clamor of the waves! 


What didst thou say? Vindex revolts, 
my legions fly, my women flee in terror? 
Silence and tears alone remain, and I 
hear naught but the rolling of thunder. 
Must I die, now? 


DEATH. 
Instantly! 


i 
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NERO. 


Must I give up my days of feasting 
and delight, my spectacles, my tri- 
umphs, my chariots and the applause 
of multitudes? 

DEATH. 

All! All! 

SATAN. 


Haste, Master of the World! One 
comes—One who will put thee to the 
sword. An emperor knows how to die! 


NERO. 


Die! I have scarce begun to live! Oh, 
what great deeds I should accomplish 
—deeds that should make Olympus 
tremble! I would fill up the bed of 
hoary ocean and speed across it in a 
triumphal car. I would still live—would 
see the sun once more, the Tiber, the 
Campagna, the Circus on the golden 
sands. Ah! let me live! 


DEATH. 


I will give thee a mantle for the 
tomb, and an eternal bed that shall be 
softer and more peaceful than the Im- 
perial couch. 

NERo. 


Yet, I am loth to die. 


DEATH. 
Die, then! 


[He gathers up the shroud, lying be- 
side him on the ground, and bears away 
Nero. wrapped in its folds.] 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT JULIAN 
THE HOSPITALLER 


CHAPTER I 


THE CURSE 


Juttan’s father and mother dwelt in 
a castle built on the slope of a hill, in 
the heart of the woods. 

The towers at its four corners had 
pointed roofs covered with leaden tiles, 
and the foundation rested upon solid 
rocks, which descended abruptly to the 
bottom of the moat. 

In the courtyard, the stone flagging 
was as immaculate as the floor of a 
church. Long rain-spouts, representing 
dragons with yawning jaws, directed the 
water towards the cistern, and on each 
window-sill of the castle a basil or a 
heliotrope bush bloomed, in painted 
flower-pots. 

A second enclosure, surrounded by a 
fence, comprised a fruit-orchard, a gar- 
den decorated with figures wrought in 
bright-hued flowers, an arbour with sev- 
eral bowers, and a mall for the diver- 
sion of the pages. On the other side 
were the kennel, the stables, the bakery, 
the wine-press and the barns. Around 
these spread a pasture, also enclosed 
by a strong hedge. 

Peace had reigned so long that the 
portcullis was never lowered; the moats 
were filled with water; swallows built 
their nests in the cracks of the battle- 
ments, and as soon as the 'sun shone too 
strongly, the archer who all day long 
paced to and fro on the curtain, with- 


drew to the watch-tower and slept 
soundly. 

Inside the castle, the locks on the 
doors shone brightly; costly tapestries 
hung in the apartments to keep out the 
cold; the closets overflowed with linen, 
the cellar was filled with casks of wine, 
and the oak chests fairly groaned under 
the weight of money-bags. 

In the armoury could be seen, be- 
tween banners and the heads of wild 
beasts, weapons of all nations and of 
all ages, from the slings of the Amale- 
kites and the javelins of the Gara- 
mantes, to the broad-swords of the 
Saracens and the coats of mail of the 
Normans. 

The largest spit in the kitchen could 
hold an ox; the chapel was as gorgeous 
as a king’s oratory. There was even a 
Roman bath in a secluded part of the 
castle, though the good lord of the 
manor refrained from using it, as he 
deemed it a heathenish practice. 

Wrapped always in a cape made of 
fox-skins, he wandered about the castle, 
rendered justice among his vassals and 
settled his neighbours’ quarrels. In the 
winter, he gazed dreamily at the falling 
snow, or had stories read aloud to him. 
But as soon as the fine weather re- 
turned, he would mount his mule and 
sally forth into the country roads, edged 
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with ripening wheat, to talk with the 
peasants, to whom he distributed ad- 
vice. After a number of adventures he 
took unto himself a wife of high lineage. 

She was pale and serious, and a trifle 
haughty. The horns of her head-dress 
touched the top of the doors and the 
hem of her gown trailed far behind her. 
She conducted her household like a 
cloister. Every morning she distributed 
work to the maids, supervised the 
making of preserves and unguents, and 
afterwards passed her time in spinning, 
or in embroidering altar-cloths. In re- 
sponse to her fervent prayers, God 
granted her a son! 

Then there was great rejoicing; and 
they gave a feast which lasted three 
days and four nights, with illuminations 
and soft music. Chickens as large as 
sheep, and the rarest spices were served; 
for the entertainment of the guests, a 
dwarf crept out of a pie; and when 
the bowls were too few, for the crowd 
swelled continuously, the wine was 
drunk from helmets and hunting-horns. 

The young mother did not appear at 
the feast. She was quietly resting in 
bed. One night she awoke, and beheld 
in a moonbeam that crept through the 
window something that looked liké a 
moving shadow. It was an old man clad 
in sackcloth, who resembled a hermit. 
A rosary dangled at his side and he car- 
ried a beggar’s sack on his shoulder. He 
approached the foot of the bed, and 
without opening his lips said: “Rejoice, 
O mother! Thy son shall be a saint.” 

She would have cried out, but the 
old man, gliding along the moonbeam, 
rose through the air and disappeared. 
The songs of the banqueters grew 
louder. She could hear angels’ voices, 
and her head sank back on the pillow. 
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which was surmounted by the bone of 
a martyr, framed in precious stones. 

The following day, the servants, upon 
being questioned, declared, to a man, 
that they had seen no hermit. Then, 
whether dream or fact, this must cer- 
tainly have been a communication from 
heaven; but she took care not to speak 
of it, lest she should be accused of 
presumption. 

The guests departed at daybreak, and 
Julian’s father stood at the castle gate, 
where he had just bidden farewell to 
the last one, when a beggar suddenly 
emerged from the mist and confronted 
him. He was a gipsy—for he had a 
braided beard and wore silver bracelets 
on each arm. His eyes burned and, in 
an inspired way, he muttered some dis- 
connected words: “Ah! Ah! thy son!— 
great bloodshed—great glory—happy 
always—an emperor’s family.” 

Then he stooped to pick up the alms 
thrown to him, and disappeared in the 
tall grass. 

The lord of the manor Jooked up and 
down the road and called as loudly as 
he could. But no one answered him! 
The wind only howled and the morning 
mists were fast dissolving. 

He attributed his vision to a dullness 
of the brain resulting from too much 
sleep. “If I should speak of it,’ quoth 
he, “people would laugh at me.” Still, 
the glory that was to be his son’s 
dazzled him, albeit the meaning of the 
prophecy was not clear to him, and he 
even doubted that he had heard it. 

The parents kept their secret from 
each other. But both cherished the child 
with equal devotion, and as they con- 
sidered him marked by God, they had 
great regard for his person. His cradle 
was lined with the softest feathers, ané 
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@ lamp representing a dove burned con- 
tinually over it; three nurses rocked 
him night and day, and with his pink 
cheeks and blue eyes, brocaded cloak 
and embroidered cap he looked like a 
little Jesus. He cut all his teeth without 
even a whimper. 

When he was seven years old his 
mother taught him to sing, and his 
father lifted him upon a tall horse, to 
inspire him with courage. The child 
smiled with delight, and soon became 
familiar with everything pertaining to 
chargers. An old and very learned monk 
taught him the Gospel, the Arabic 
numerals, the Latin letters, and the art 
of painting delicate designs on vellum. 
They worked in the top of a tower, 
away from all noise and disturbance. 

When the lesson was over, they 
would go down into the garden and 
study the flowers. 

Sometimes a herd of cattle passed 
through the valley below, in charge of 
a man in Oriental dress. The lord of 
the manor, recognising him as a mer- 
chant, would despatch a servant after 
him. The stranger, becoming confident, 
would stop on his way and after being 
ushered into the castle-hall, would dis- 
play pieces of velvet and silk, trinkets 
and strange objects whose use was un- 
known in those parts. Then, in due time. 
he would take leave, without having 
been molested and with a handsome 
profit. 

At other times, a band of pilgrims 
would knock at the door. Their wet gar- 
ments would be hung in front of the 
hearth and after they had been re- 
freshed by food they would relate their 
travels, and discuss the uncertainty of 
vessels on the high seas, their long jour- 
neys across burning sands, the ferocity 
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of the infidels, the caves of Syria, the 
Manger and the Holy Sepulchre. They 
made presents to the young heir of 
beautiful shells, which they carried in 
their cloaks. 

The lord of the manor very often 
feasted his brothers-at-arms, and over 
the wine the old warriors would talk 
of battles and attacks, of war-machines 
and of the frightful wounds they had 
received, so that Julian, who was a 
listener, would scream with excitement; 
then his father felt convinced that some 
day he would be a conqueror. But in 
the evening, after the Angelus, when 
he passed through the crowd of beggars 
who clustered about the church-door, 
he distributed his alms with so much 
modesty and nobility that his mother 
fully expected to see him become an 
archbishop in time. 

His seat in the chapel was next to 
his parents, and no matter how long 
the services lasted, he remained kneel- 
ing on his prie-dieu, with folded hands 
and his velvet cap lying close beside 
him on the floor. 

One day, during mass, he raised his 
head and beheld a little white mouse 
crawling out of a hole in the wall. It 
scrambled to the first altar-step and 
then, after a few gambols, ran back in 
the same direction. On the following 
Sunday, the idea of seeing the mouse 
again worried him. It returned; and 
every Sunday after that he watched 
for it; and it annoyed him so much that 
he grew to hate it and resolved to do 
away with it. 

So, having closed the door and strewn 
some crumbs on the steps of the altar, 
he placed himself in front of the hole 
with a stick. After a long while a pink 
snout appeared, and then whole mouse 
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crept out. He struck it lightly with his 
stick and stood stunned at the sight of 
the little, lifeless body. A drop of blood * 
stained the floor. He wiped it away 
hastily with his sleeve, and picking up 
the mouse, threw it away, without say- 
ing a word about it to anyone. 

All sorts of birds pecked at the seeds 
in the garden. He put some peas in a 
hollow reed, and when he heard birds 
chirping in a tree, he would approach 
cautiously, lift the tube and swell his 
cheeks; then, when the little creatures 
dropped about him in multitudes, he 
could not refrain from laughing and 
being delighted with his own cleverness. 

One morning, as he was returning by 
way of the curtain, he beheld a fat 
pigeon sunning itself on the top of the 
wall. He paused to gaze at it; where he 
stood the rampart was cracked and a 
piece of stone was near at hand; he 
gave his arm a jerk and the well-aimed 
missile struck the bird squarely, sending 
it straight into the moat below. 

He sprang after it, unmindful of the 
brambles, and ferreted around the 
bushes with the litheness of a young 
dog. 

The pigeon hung with broken wings 
in the branches of a privet hedge. 

The persistence of its life irritated 
the boy. He began to strangle it, and 
its convulsions made his heart beat 
quicker, and filled him with a wild, 
tumultuous voluptuousness, the last 
throb of its heart making him feel like 
fainting. 

At supper that night, his father de- 
clared that at his age a boy should 
begin to hunt; and he arose and brought 
forth an old writing-book which con- 
tained, in questions and answers, every- 
thing pertaining to the pastime. In it, a 
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master showed a supposed pupil how to 
train dogs and falcons, lay traps, recog 
nise a stag by its fumets, and a fox or 
a wolf by footprints. He also taught the 
best way of discovering their tracks, 
how to start them, where their refuges 
are usually to be found, what winds are 
the most favourable, and further 
enumerated the various cries, and the 
rules of the quarry. 

When Julian was able to recite all 
these things by heart, his father made 
up a pack of hounds for him. There 
were twenty-four greyhounds of Bar- 
bary, speedier than gazelles, but liable 
to get out of temper; seventeen couples 
of Breton dogs, great barkers, with 
broad chests and russet coats flecked 
with white. For wild-boar hunting and 
perilous doublings, there were forty 
boarhounds as hairy as bears. 

The red mastiffs of Tartary, almost as 
large as donkeys, with broad backs and 
straight legs, were destined for the pur- 
suit of the wild bull. The black coats 
of the spaniels shone like satin; the 
barking of the setters equalled that of 
the beagles. In a special enclosure were 
eight growling bloodhounds that tugged 
at their chains and rolled their eyes, and 
these dogs leaped at men’s throats and 
were not afraid even of lions. 

All ate wheat bread, drank from 
marble troughs, and had high-sounding 
names. 

Perhaps the falconry surpassed the 
pack; for the master of the castle, by 
paying great sums of money, had se- 
cured Caucasian hawks, Babylonian 
sakers, German gerfalcons, and pilgrim 
falcons captured on the cliffs edging the 
cold seas, in distant lands. They were 
housed in a thatched shed and were 
chained to the perch in the order of 
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size. In front of them was a little grass- 
plot where, from time to time, they 
were allowed to disport themselves. 

Bag-nets, baits, traps and all sorts 
of snares were manufactured. 

Often they would take out pointers 
who would set almost immediately; 
then the whippers-in, advancing step by 
step, would cautiously spread a huge net 
over their motionless bodies. At the 
command, the dogs would bark and 
arouse the quails; and the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, with their husbands, 
children and hand-maids, would fall 
upon them and capture them with ease. 

At other times they used a drum to 
start hares; and frequently foxes fell 
into the ditches prepared for them, 
while wolves caught their paws in the 
traps. 

But Julian scorned these convenient 
contrivances; he preferred to hunt away 
from the crowd, alone with his steed 
and his falcon. It was almost always a 
large, snow-white, Scythian bird. His 
leather hood was ornamented with a 
plume, and on his blue feet were bells; 
and he perched firmly on his master’s 
arm while they galloped across the 
plains. Then Julian would suddenly un- 
tie his tether and let him fly, and the 
bold bird would dart through the air 
like an arrow. One might perceive two 
spots circle around, unite, and then 
disappear in the blue heights. Presently 
the falcon would return with a muti- 
lated bird, and perch again on his mas- 
ter’s gauntlet with trembling wings. 

Julian loved to sound his trumpet and 
follow his dogs over hills and streams, 
into the woods; and when the stag 
began to moan under their teeth, he 
would kill it deftly, and delight in the 
_ fury of the brutes, which would devour 
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the pieces spread out on the warm hide. 

On foggy days, he would hide in the 
marshes to watch for wild geese, otters 
and wild ducks. 

At daybreak, three equerries waited 
for him at the foot of the steps; and 
though the old monk leaned out of the 
dormer-window and made signs to him 
to return, Julian would not look around. 

He heeded neither the broiling sun, 
the rain nor the storm; he drank spring 
water and ate wild berries, and when 
he was -tired, he lay down under a tree; 
and he would come home at night cov- 
ered with earth and blood, with thistles 
in his hair and smelling of wild beasts. 
He grew to be like them. And when his 
mother kissed him, he responded coldly 
to her caress and seemed to be thinking 
of deep and serious things. 

He killed bears with a knife, bulls 
with a hatchet, and wild boars with a 
spear; and once, with nothing but a 
stick, he defended himself against some 
wolves, which were gnawing corpses at 
the foot of a gibbet. 


One winter morning he set out before 
daybreak, with a bow slung across his 
shoulder and a quiver of arrows at- 
tached to the pummel of his saddle. The 
hoofs of his steed beat the ground with 
regularity and his two beagles trotted 
close behind. The wind was blowing hard 
and icicles clung to his cloak. A part 
of the horizon cleared, and he beheld 
some rabbits playing around their bur- 
rows. In an insta t, the two dogs were 
upon them, and st .zing as many as they 
could, they broke their backs in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Soon he came to a forest. A wood- 
cock, paralysed by the cold, perched on 
a branch, with its head hidden under its 
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wing. Julian, with a lunge of his sword, 
cut off its feet, and without stopping 
to pick it up, rode away. 

Three hours later he found himself 
on the top of a mountain so high that 
the sky seemed almost black. In front 
of him, a long, flat rock hung over a 
precipice, and at the end. two wild goats 
stood gazing down into the abyss. As 
he had no arrows (for he had left his 
steed behind), he thought he would 
climb down to where they stood; and 
with bare feet and bent back he at last 
reached the first goat and thrust his 
dagger below its ribs. But the second 
animal, in its terror, leaped into the 
precipice. Julian threw himself forward 
to strike it, but his right foot slipped, 
and he fell, face downward and with 
outstretched arms, over the body of 
the first goat. 

After he returned to the plains, he 
followed a stream bordered by willows. 
From time to time, some cranes. flying 
low, passed over his head. He killed 
them with his whip, never missing a 
bird. He beheld in the distance the 
gleam of a lake which appeared to be 
of lead, and in the middle of it was an 
animal he had never seen before, a 
beaver with a black muzzle. Notwith- 
standing the distance that separated 
them, an arrow ended its life and Julian 
only regretted that he was not able to 
carry the skin home with him. 

Then he entered an avenue of tall 
trees, the tops of which formed a tri- 
umphal arch to the entrance of a forest. 
A deer sprang out of the thicket and a 
badger crawled out of its hole, a stag 
appeared in the road, and a peacock 
spread its fan-shaped tail on the grass 
—and after he had slain them all, other 
deer, other stags, other badgers, other 
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peacocks, and jays, blackbirds, foxes, 


porcupines, polecats, and lynxes, ap. 


peared; in fact, a host of beasts that 
grew more and more numerous with 
every step he took. Trembling, and with 
a look of appeal in their eyes, they 
gathered around Julian, but he did not 
stop slaying them; and so intent was 
he on stretching his bow, drawing his 
sword and whipping out his knife, that 
he had little thought for aught else. He 
knew that he was hunting in some coun- 
try since an indefinite time, through the 
very fact of his existence, as every- 
thing seemed to occur with the ease one 
experiences in dreams. But presently an 
extraordinary sight made him pause. 

He beheld a valley shaped like a 
circus and filled with stags which, 
huddied together, were warming one an- 
other with the vapour of their breaths 
that mingled with the early mist. 

For a few minutes, he almost choked 
with pleasure at the prospect of so great 
a carnage. Then he sprang from his 
horse, roJed up his sleeves, and began 
to aim. 

When the first arrow whizzed through 
the air, the stags turned their heads 
simultaneously. They huddled closer, 
uttered plaintive cries, and a great agi- 
tation seized the whole herd. The edge 
of the valley was too high to admit 
of flight; and the animals ran around 
the enclosure in their efforts to escape. 
Julian aimed, stretched his bow and 
his arrows fell as fast and thick as rain- 
drops in a shower. 

Maddened with terror, the stags 
fought and reared and climbed on top 
of one another; their antlers and bodies 
formed a moving mountain which 
tumbled to pieces whenever it displaced 
itself. 
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Finally the last one expired. Their 
bodies lay stretched out on the sand 
with foam gushing from the nostrils 
and the bowels protruding. The heaving 
of their bellies grew less and less notice- 
able, and presently all was still. 

Night came, and behind the trees, 
through the branches, the sky appeared 
like a sheet of blood. 

Julian leaned against a tree and gazed 
with dilated eyes at the enormous 
slaughter. He was now unable to com- 
prehend how he had accomplished it. 

On the opposite side of the valley, 
he suddenly beheld a large stag, with 
a doe and their fawn. The buck was 
black and of enormous size; he had a 
White beard and carried sixteen antlers. 
His mate was the color of dead leaves, 
and she browsed upon the grass, while 
the fawn, clinging to her udder, fol- 
lowed her step by step. 

Again the bow was stretched, and 
instantly the fawn dropped dead, and 
seeing this, its mother raised her head 
and uttered a poignant, almost human 
wail of agony. Exasperated, Julian 
thrust his knife into her chest, and 
felled her to the ground. 

The great stag had watched every- 
thing and suddenly he sprang forward. 
Julian aimed his last arrow at the 
beast. It struck him between his antlers 
and stuck there. 

The stag did not appear to notice it; 
leaping over the bodies, he was coming 
nearer and nearer with the intention, 
Julian thought, of charging at him and 
ripping him open, and he recoiled with 
inexpressible horror. But presently the 
huge animal halted, and, with eyes 
aflame and the solemn air of a patriarch 
and a judge, repeated thrice, while a 
bell tolled in the distance: 
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“Accursed! Accursed! Accursed! 
some day, ferocious soul, thou wilt mur- 
der thy father and thy mother!” 

Then he sank on his knees, gently 
closed his lids and expired. 

At first Julian was stunned, and then 
a sudden lassitude and an immense sad- 
ness came over him. Holding his head 
between his hands, he wept for a long 
time. 

His steed had wandered away; his 
dogs had forsaken him; the solitude 
seemed to threaten him with unknown 
perils. Impelled by a sense of sickening 
terror, he ran across the fields, and 
choosing a path at random, found him- 
self almost immediately at the gates of 
the castle. 

That night he could not rest, for, by 
the flickering light of the hanging lamp, 
he beheld again the huge black stag. 
He fought against the obsession of the 
prediction and kept repeating: ‘No! 
No! No! I cannot slay them!” and then 
he thought: “Still, supposing I desired 
to ? ” and he feared that the devil 
might inspire him with this desire. 

During three months, his distracted 
mother prayed at his bedside, and his 
father paced the halls of the castle in 
anguish. He consulted the most cele- 
brated physicians, who prescribed quan- 
tities of medicine. Julian’s illness, they 
declared, was due to some injurious 
wind or to amorous desire. But in reply 
to their questions, the young man only 
shook his head. After a time, his 
strength returned, and he was able to 
take a walk in the courtyard, supported 
by his father and the old monk. 

But after he had completely recov- 
ered, he refused to hunt. 

His father, hoping to please him, pre- 
sented him with a large Saracen sabre. 
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It was placed on a panoply that hung 
on a pillar, and a ladder was required 
to reach it. Julian climbed up to it one 
day, but the heavy weapon slipped from 
his grasp, and in falling grazed his father 
and tore his cloak. Julian, believing he 
had killed him, fell in a swoon. 

After that, he carefully avoided 
weapons. The sight of a naked sword 
made him grow pale, and this weakness 
caused great distress to his family. 

In the end, the old monk ordered 
him in the name of God, and of his 
forefathers, once more to indulge in 
the sports of a nobleman. 

The equerries diverted themselves 
every day with javelins and Julian soon 
excelled in the practice. 

He was able to send a javelin into 
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bottles, to break the teeth of the 
weather-cocks on the castle and to 
strike door-nails at a distance of one 
hundred feet. 

One summer evening, at the hour 
when dusk renders objects indistinct, 
he was in the arbour in the garden, and 
thought he saw two white wings in the 
background hovering around the es- 
palier. Not for a moment did he doubt 
that it was a stork, and so he threw his 
javelin at it. 

A heart-rending scream pierced the 
air. 

He had struck his mother, whose cap 
and long streams remained nailed to 
the wall. 

Julian fled from home and never 
returned. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CRIME 


He joined a horde of adventurers who 
were passing through the place. 

He learned what it was to suffer 
hunger, thirst, sickness and filth. He 
grew accustomed to the din of battles 
and to the sight of dying men. The 
wind tanned his skin. His limbs became 
hardened through contact with armour, 
and as he was very strong and brave, 
temperate and of good counsel, he 
easily obtained command of a company. 

At the outset of a battle, he would 
electrify his soldiers by a motion of 
his sword. He would climb the walls 
of a citadel with a knotted rope, at 
night, rocked by the storm, while sparks 
of fire clung to his cuirass, and molten 


lead and boiling tar poured from the 
battlements. 

Often a stone would break his shield. 
Bridges crowded with men gave way 
under him. Once, by turning his mace, 
he rid himself of fourteen horsemen. 
He defeated all those who came forward 
to fight him on the field of honour, and 
more than a score of times it was be- 
lieved that he had been killed. 

However, thanks to Divine protec- 
tion, he always escaped, for he shielded 
orphans, widows, and aged men. When 
he caught sight of one of the latter 
walking ahead of Kim, he would call 
to him to show his face, as if he feared 
that he might kill him by mistake. 
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All sorts of intrepid men gathered 
under his leadership, fugitive slaves, 
peasant rebels, and penniless bastards; 
he then organized an army which in- 
creased so much that he became famous 
and was in great demand. 

He succoured in turn the Dauphin of 
France, the King of England, the 
Templars of Jerusalem, the General of 
the Parths, the Negus of Abyssinia and 
the Emperor of Calicut. He fought 
against Scandinavians covered with fish- 
scales, against negroes mounted on red 
asses and armed with shields made of 
hippopotamus hide, against  gold- 
coloured Indians who wielded great, 
shining swords above their heads. He 
conquered the Troglodytes and the can- 
nibals. He travelled through regions so 
torrid that the heat of the sun would 
set fire to the hair on one’s head; he 
journeyed through countries so glacial 
that one’s arms would fall from the 
body; and he passed through places 
where the fogs were so dense that it 
seemed like being surrounded by phan- 
toms. 

Republics in trouble consulted him; 
when he conferred with ambassadors, he 
always obtained unexpected concessions. 
Also, if a monarch behaved badly, he 
would arrive on the scene and rebuke 
him. He freed nations. He rescued 
queens sequestered in towers. It was he 
and no other that killed the serpent of 
Milan and the dragon of Oberbirbach. 

Now, the Emperor of Occitania, hav- 
ing triumphed over the Spanish Mussul- 
mans, had taken the sister of the Caliph 
of Cordova as a concubine, and had 
had one daughter by her, whom he 
brought up in the teachings of Christ. 
But the Caliph, feigning that he wished 
to become converted, made him a visit, 
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and brought with him a numerous es- 
cort. He slaughtered the entire garrison 
and threw the Emperor into a dungeon, 
and treated him with great cruelty in 
order to obtain possession of his 
treasures. 

Julian went to his assistance, de- 
stroyed the army of infidels, laid siege 
to the city, slew the Caliph, chopped 
off his head and threw it over the forti- 
fications like a cannon-ball. 

As a reward for so great a service, 
the Emperor presented him with a large 
sum of money in baskets; but Julian 
declined it. Then the Emperor, thinking 
that the amount was not sufficiently 
large, offered him three quarters of his 
fortune, and on meeting a second re- 
fusal, proposed to share his kingdom 
with his benefactor. But Julian only 
thanked him for it, and the Emperor 
felt like weeping with vexation at not 
being able to show his gratitude, when 
he suddenly tapped his forehead and 
whispered a few words in the ear of 
one of his courtiers; the tapestry cur- 
tains parted and a young girl appeared. 

Her large black eyes shone like two 
soft lights. A charming smile parted her 
lips. Her curls were caught in the jewels 
of her half-opened bodice, and the grace 
of her youthful body could be divined 
under the transparency of her tunic. 

She was small and quite plump, but 
her waist was slender. 

Julian was absolutely dazzled, all the 
more since he had always led a chaste 
life. 

So he married the Emperor’s daugh- 
ter, and received at the same time a 
castle she had inherited from her 
mother; and when the rejoicings were 
over, he departed with his bride, after 
many courtesies had been exchanged on 
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both sides. 

The castle was of Moorish design, in 
white marble, erected on a promontory 
and surrounded by orange-trees. 

Terraces of flowers extended to the 
shell-strewn ‘shores of a beautiful bay. 
Behind the castle spread a fan-shaped 
forest. The sky was always blue, and 
the trees were swayed in turn by the 
ocean-breeze and by the winds that blew 
from the mountains that closed the 
horizon. 

Light entered the apartments through 
the incrustations of the walls. High, 
reed-like columns supported the ceiling 
of the cupolas, decorated in imitation of 
stalactites. 

Fountains played in the spacious 
halls; the courts were inlaid with 
mosaic; there were festooned partitions 
and a great profusion of architectural 
fancies; and everywhere reigned a si- 
lence so deep that the swish of a sash 
or the echo of a sigh could be distinctly 
heard. 

Julian now had renounced war. Sur- 
rounded by a peaceful people, he re- 
mained idle, receiving every day a 
throng of subjects who came and knelt 
before him and kissed his hand in Orien- 
tal fashion. 

Clad in sumptuous garments, he 
would gaze out of the window and think 
of his past exploits; and wish that he 
might again run in the desert in pursuit 
of ostriches and gazelles, hide among 
the bamboos to watch for leopards, ride 
through forests filled with rhinoceroses, 
climb the most inaccessible peaks in 
order to have a better aim at the eagles, 
and fight the polar bears on the ice- 
bergs of the northern sea. 

Sometimes, in his dreams, he fancied 
himself like Adam in the midst of Para- 
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dise, surrounded by all the beasts; by 
merely extending his arm, he was able 
“to kill them; or else they filed past him, 
in pairs, by order of size, from the lions 
and the elephants to the ermines and 
the ducks, as on the day they entered 
Noah’s Ark. 

Hidden in the shadow of a cave, he 
aimed unerring arrows at them; then 
came others and still others, until he 
awoke, wild-eyed. 

Princes, friends of his, invited him 
to their meets, but he always refused 
their invitations, because he thought 
that by this kind of penance he might 
possibly avert the threatened misfor- 
tune; it seemed to him that the fate 
of his parents depended on his refusal 
to slaughter anmials. He suffered be- 
cause he could not see them, and his 
other desire was growing well-nigh un- 
bearable. 

In order to divert his mind, his wife 
had dancers and jugglers come to the 
castle. 

She went abroad with him in an open 
litter; at other times, stretched out on 
the edge of a boat, they watched for 
hours the fish disport themselves in the 
water, which was as clear as the sky. 
Often she playfully threw flowers at 
him or nestling at his feet, she played 
melodies on an old mandolin; then, 
clasping her hands on his shoulder, she 
would inquire tremulously: “What 
troubles thee, my dear lord?” 

He would not reply, or else he would 
burst into tears; but at last, one day, 
he confessed his fearful dread. 

His wife scorned the idea and rea- 
soned wisely with him: probably his 
father and mother were dead; and even 
if he should ever see them again, 
through what chance, to what end, would 
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he arrive at this abomination? There- 
fore, his fears were groundless, and he 
should hunt again. 

Julian listened to her and smiled, but 
he could not bring himself to yield to 
his desire. 

One August evening when they were 
in their bed-chamber, she having just 
retired and he being about to kneel in 
prayer, he heard the yelping of a fox 
and light footsteps under the window; 
and he thought he saw things in the 
dark that looked like animals. The 
temptation was too strong. He seized 
his quiver. 

His wife appeared astonished. 

“T am obeying you,” quoth he, “and 
I shall be back at sunrise.” 


However, she feared that some 


calamity would happen. But he reas-. 


sured her and departed, surprised at her 
illogical moods. 

A short time afterwards, a page came 
to announce that two strangers desired, 
in the absence of the lord of the castle, 
to see its mistress at once. 

Soon a stooping old man and an aged 
woman entered the room; their coarse 
garments were covered with dust and 
each leaned on a stick. 

They grew bold enough to say that 
they brought Julian news of his parents. 
She leaned out of the bed to listen to 
them. But after glancing at each other, 
the old people asked her whether he 
ever referred to them and if he still 
loved them. 

“Oh! yes!” she said. 

Then they exclaimed: 

“We are his parents!” and they sat 
themselves down, for they were very 
tired. 

But there was nothing to show the 
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young wife that her husband was their 
son. 

They proved it by describing to her 
the birthmarks he had on his body. 
Then she jumped out of bed, called a 
page, and ordered that a repast be 
served to them. 

But although they were very hungry, 
they could scarcely eat, and she ob- 
served surreptitiously how their lean 
fingers trembled whenever they lifted 
their cups. 

They asked a hundred questions about 
their son, and she answered each one 
of them, but she was careful not to 
refer to the terrible idea that concerned 
them. 

When he failed to return, they had 
left their chateau; and had wandered 
for several years, following vague indi- 
cations but without losing hope. 

So much money had been spent at 
the tolls of the rivers and in inns, to 
satisfy the rights of princes and the 
demands of highwaymen, that now their 
purse was quite empty and they were 
obliged to beg. But what did it matter, 
since they were about to clasp again 
their son in their arms? They lauded 
his happiness in having such a beautiful 
wife, and did not tire of looking at her 
and kissing her. 

The luxuriousness of the apartment 
astonished them; and the old man, after 
examining the walls, inquired why they 
bore the coat-of-arms of the Emperor 
of Occitania. 

“He is my father,” she replied. 

And he marvelled and remembered 
the prediction of the gipsy, while his 
wife meditated upon the words the her- 
mit had spoken to her. The glory of 
their son was undoubtedly only the 
dawn of eternal splendours, and the old 
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people remained awed while the light 
from the candelabra on the table fell on 
them. 

In the heyday of youth, both had 
been extremely handsome. The mother 
had not lost her hair, and bands of 
snowy whiteness framed her cheeks; 
and the father, with his stalwart figure 
and long beard, looked like a carved 
image. 

Julian’s wife prevailed upon them not 
to wait for him. She put them in her 
bed and closed the curtains; and they 
both fell asleep. The day broke and 
outdoors the little birds began to chirp. 


Meanwhile, Julian had left the castle 
grounds and walked nervously through 
the forest, enjoying the velvety softness 
of the grass and the balminess of the 
air. 
The shadow of the trees fell on the 
earth. Here and there, the moonlight 
flecked the glades and Julian feared to 
advance, because he mistook the silvery 
light for water and the tranquil surface 
of the pools for grass. A great stillness 
reigned everywhere, and he failed to 
see any of the beasts that only a mo- 
ment ago were prowling around the 
castle. As he walked on, the woods grew 
thicker, and the darkness more impene- 
trable. Warm winds, filled with ener- 
vating perfumes, caressed him; he sank 
into masses of dead leaves, and after a 
while he leaned against an oak-tree to 
rest and catch his breath. 

Suddenly a body blacker than the 
surrounding darkness sprang from be- 
hind the tree. It was a wild boar. Julian 
did not have time to stretch his bow, 
and he bewailed the fact as if it were 
some great misfortune. Presently, hav- 
ing left the woods, he beheld a wolf 
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slinking along a hedge. 

.. He aimed an arrow at him. The wolf 
paused, turned his head and quietly con- 
tinued on his way. He trotted along, 
always keeping at the same distance, 
pausing now and then to look around 
and resuming his flight as soon as an 
arrow was aimed in his direction. 

In this way Julian traversed an ap-. 
parently endless plain, then sand-hills, 
and at last found himself on a plateau 
that dominated a great stretch of land. 
Large flat stones were interspersed 
among crumbling vaults; bones and 
skeletons covered the ground, and here 
and there some mouldy crosses stood 
desolate. But presently, shapes moved 
in the darkness of the tombs, and from 
them came panting, wild-eyed hyenas. 
They approached him and smelled him, 
grinning hideously and disclosing their 
gums. He whipped out his sword, but 
they scattered in every direction and 
continuing their swift, limping gallop, 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

Some time afterwards, in a ravine, 
he encountered a wild bull, with threat- 
ening horns, pawing the sand with his 
hoofs. Julian thrust his lance between 
his dewlaps. But his weapon snapped 
as if the beast were made of bronze; 
then he closed his eyes in anticipation 
of his death. When he opened them 
again, he bull had vanished. 

Then his soul collapsed with shame. 
Some supernatural power destroyed his 
strength, and he set out for home 
through the forest. The woods were a 
tangle of creeping plants that he had 
to cut with his sword, and while he 
was thus engaged, a weasel slid between 
his feet, a panther jumped over his 
shoulder, and a serpent wound itselt 
around the ash-tree. 
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Among its leaves was a monstrous 
jackdaw that watched Julian intently, 
and here and there, between the 
branches, appeared great, fiery sparks as 
if the sky were raining all its stars upon 
the forest. But the sparks were the eyes 
of wild-cats, owls, squirrels, monkeys 
and parrots. 

Julian aimed his arrows at them, but 
the feathered weapons lighted on the 
leaves of the treés and looked like white 
butterflies. He threw stones at them; 
but the missiles did not strike, and fell 
to the ground. Then he cursed himself, 
and howled imprecations, and in his 
tage he could have struck himself. 

Then all the beasts he had pursued 
appeared, and formed a narrow circle 
around him. Some sat on their hind- 
quarters, while others stood at full 
height. And Julian remained among 
them, transfixed with terror and abso- 
lutely unable to move. By a supreme 
effort of his will-power, he took a step 
forward; those that perched in the trees 
opened their wings, those that trod the 
earth moved their limbs, and all accom- 
panied him. 

The hyenas strode in front of him, 
the wolf and the wild boar brought up 
the rear. On his right, the bull swung 
its head and on his left the serpent 
crawled through the grass; while the 
panther, arching its back, advanced with 
velvety footfalls and long strides. Julian 
walked as slowly as possible, so as not 
to irritate them, while in the depth of 
bushes he could distinguish porcupines, 
foxes, vipers, jackals, and bears. 

He began to run; the brutes followed 
him. The serpent hissed, the malodor- 
ous beasts frothed at the mouth, the 
wild boar rubbed his tusks against his 
heels, and the wolf scratched the palms 
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of his hands with the hairs of his snout. 
The monkeys pinched him and made 
faces, the weasel rolled over his feet. 
A bear knocked his cap off with its huge 
paw, and the panther disdainfully 
dropped an arrow it was about to put 
in its mouth. 

Irony seemed to incite their sly 
actions. As they watched him out of 
the corners of their eyes, they seemed 
to meditate a plan of revenge, and 
Julian, who was deafened by the buzzing 
of the insects, bruised by the wings and 
tails of the birds, choked by the stench 
of animal breaths, walked with out- 
stretched arms and closed lids, like a 
blind man, without even the strength 
to beg for mercy. 

The crowing of a cock vibrated in 
the air. Other cocks responded; it was 
day; and Julian recognised the top of 
his palace rising above the orange-trees. 

Then, on the edge of a field, he be- 
held some red partridges fluttering 
around a stubble-field. He unfastened 
his cloak and threw it over them like a 
net. When he lifted it, he found only a 
bird that had been dead a long time 
and was decaying. 

This disappointment irritated him 
more than all the others. The thirst for 
carnage stirred afresh within him; ani- 
mals failing him, he desired to slaugh- 
ter men. 

He climbed the three terraces and 
opened the door with a blow of his fist; 
but at the foot of the staircase, the 
memory of his beloved wife softened 
his heart. No doubt she was asleep, and 
he would go up and surprise her. Hav- 
ing removed his sandals, he unlocked 
the door softly and entered. 

The stained windows dimmed the 
pale light of dawn. Julian stumbled over 
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some garments lying on the floor and a 
little further on, he knocked against a 
table covered with dishes. “She must. 
have eaten,” he thought; so he ad- 
vanced cautiously towards the bed 
which was concealed by the darkness 
in the back of the room. When he 
reached the edge, he leaned over the 
pillow where the two heads were rest- 
ing close together and stooped to kiss 
his wife. His mouth encountered a 
man’s beard. 

He fell back, thinking he.had become 
«razed; then he approached the bed 
again and his searching fingers discov- 
ered some hair which seemed to be very 
long. In order to convince himself that 
he was mistaken, he once more passed 
his hand slowly over the pillow. But 
this time he was sure that it was a 
beard and that a man was there! a man 
lying beside his wife! 

Flying into an ungovernable passion, 
he sprang upon them with his drawn 
dagger, foaming, stamping and howling 
like a wild beast. After a while he 
stopped. 

The corpses, pierced through the 
heart, had not even moved. He listened 
attentively to the two death-rattles, they 
were almost alike, and as they grew 
fainter, another voice, coming from far 
away, seemed to continue them. Uncer- 
tain at first, this plaintive voice came 
nearer and nearer, grew louder and 
louder and presently he recognised, with 
a feeling of abject terror, the bellowing 
of the great black stag. 

And as he turned around, he thought 
he saw the spectre of his wife standing 
at the threshold with a light in her 
hand. 

The sound of the murder had aroused 
her. In one glance she understood what 
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had happened and fled in horror, letting 
the candle drop from her hand. Julian 
picked it up. 

His father and mother lay before him, 
stretched on their backs, with gaping 
wounds in their breasts; and their faces, 
the expression of which was full of 
tender dignity, seemed to hide what 
might be an eternal secret. | 

Splashes and blotches of blood were 
on their white skin, on the bed-clothes, 
on the floor, and on an ivory Christ 
which hung in the alcove. The scarlet 
reflection of the stained window, which 
just then was struck by the sun, lighted 
up the bloody spots and appeared to 
scatter them around the whole room. 
Julian walked toward the corpses, re- 
peating to himself and trying to believe 
that he was mistaken, that it was not 
possible, that there are often in- 
explicable likenesses. 

At last he bent over to look closely 
at the old man and he saw, between 
the half-closed lids, a dead pupil that 
scorched him like fire. Then he went 
over to the other side of the bed, where 
the other corpse lay, but the face was 
partly hidden by bands of white hair. 
Julian slipped his finger beneath them 
and raised the head, holding it at arm’s 
length to study its features, while, with 
his other hand he lifted the torch. Drops 
of blood oozed from the mattress and 
fell one by one upon the floor. 

At the close of the day, he appeared 
before his wife, and in a changed voice 
commanded her first not to answer him, 
not to approach him, not even to look 
at him, and to obey, under the penalty 
of eternal damnation, every one of his 
orders, which were irrevocable. 

The funeral was to be held in ac- 
cordance with the written instructions 


he had left on a chair in the death- 
chamber. 

| He left her his castle, his vassals, 
fall his worldly goods, without keeping 
‘even his clothes or his sandals, which 
ywould be found at the top of the 
istairs. 

She had obeyed the will of God 
fin bringing about his crime, and ac- 
‘cordingly she must pray for his soul, 
since henceforth he should cease to 
exist. 

The dead were buried sumptuously 
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in the chapel of a monastery which it 
took three days to reach from the 
castle. A monk wearing a hood that 
covered his head followed the proces- 
sion alone, for nobody dared to speak 
to him. And during the mass, he lay 
flat on the floor with his face down- 
ward and his arms stretched out at his 
sides. 

After the burial, he was seen to take 
the road leading into the mountains. 
He looked back several times, and final- 
ly passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER III 


: THE REPARATION 


_ He left the country and begged his 
daily bread on his way. 

He stretched out his hand to the 
horsemen he met in the roads, and 
humbly approached the harvesters in 
the fields; or else remained motionless 
in front of the gates of castles; and 
his face was so sad that he was never 
turned away. 

Obeying a spirit of humility, he re- 
lated his history to all men, and they 
would flee from him and cross them- 
selves. In villages through which he 
had passed before, the good people 
bolted the doors, threatened him, and 
threw stones at him as soon as they 
recognised him. The more charitable 
ones placed a bowl on the window-sill 
and closed the shutters in order to 
avoid seeing him. 

Repelled and shunned by everyone, 
he avoided his fellow-men and nourished 
himself with roots and plants, stray 


fruits and shells which he gathered along 
the shores. 

Often, at the bend of a hill, he could 
perceive a mass of crowded roofs, stone 
spires, bridges, towers and narrow 
streets, from which arose a continual 
murmur of activity. 

The desire to mingle with men im- 
pelled him to enter the city. But the 
gross and beastly expression of their 
faces, the noise of their industries and 
the indifference of their remarks, chilled 
his very heart. On holidays, when the 
cathedral bells rang out at daybreak 
and filled the people’s hearts with glad- 
ness, he watched the inhabitants com- 
ing out of their dwellings, the dancers 
in the public squares, the fountains of 
ale, the damask hangings spread before 
the houses of princes; and then, when 
night came, he would peer through the 
windows at the long tables where fami- 
lies gathered and where grandparents 
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held little children on their knees; then 
sobs would rise in his throat and he 
would turn away and go back to his 
haunts. x 

He gazed with yearning at the colts 
in the pastures, the birds in their nests, 
the insects on the flowers; but they all 
fled from him at his approach and hid 
or flew away. So he sought solitude. 
But the wind brought to his ears sounds 
resembling death-rattles; the tears of 
the dew reminded him of heavier drops, 
and every evening, the sun would spread 
blood in the sky, and every night, in 
his dreams, he lived over his parricide. 

He made himself a hair-cloth lined 
with iron spikes. On his knees, he 
ascended every hill that was crowned 
with a chapel. But the unrelenting 
thought spoiled the splendour of the 
tabernacles and tortured him in the 
midst of his penances. 

He did not rebel against God, who 
had inflicted his action, but he despaired 
at the thought that he had committed 
it; 

He had such a horror of himself that 
‘he took all sorts of risks. He rescued 
paralytics from fire and children from 
waves. But the ocean scorned him and 
the flames spared him. Time did not 
allay his torment, which became so in- 
tolerable that he resolved to die. 

One day, while he was stooping over 
a fountain to judge of its depth, an 
old man appeared on the other side. 
He wore a white beard and his appear- 
ance was ‘so lamentable that Julian 
could not keep back his tears. The old 
man also was weeping. Without recog- 
nising him, Julian remembered confus- 
edly a face that resembled his. He 
uttered a cry; for it was his father 
who stood before him; and he gave 
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up all thought of taking his own life. 

Thus weighted down by his recollec- 
tions, he travelled through many coun- 
tries and arrived at a river which was 
dangerous, because of its violence and 
the slime that covered its shores. Since 
a long time nobody had ventured to 
cross it. 

The bow of an old boat, whose stern 
was buried in the mud, showed among 
the reeds. Julian, on examining it close- 
ly, found a pair of oars and hit upon 
the idea of devoting his life to the serv- 
ice of his fellow-men. 

He began by establishing on the bank 
of the river a sort of road which would 
enable people to approach the edge of 
the stream; he broke his nails in his 
efforts to lift enormous stones which 
he pressed against the pit of his stom- 
ach in order to transport them from 
one point to another; he slipped in 
the mud, he sank into it, and several 
times was on the very brink of death. 

Then he took to repairing the boat 
with débris of vessels, and afterwards 
built himself a hut with putty and 
trunks of trees. 

When it became known that a ferry 
had been established, passengers flocked 
to it. They hailed him from the opposite 
side by waving flags, and Julian would 
jump into the boat and row over. The 
craft was very heavy, and the people 
loaded it with all sorts of baggage, and 
beasts of burden, who reared with 
fright, thereby adding greatly to the 
confusion. He asked nothing for his 
trouble; some gave him left-over vic- 
tuals which they took from their sacks 
or worn-out garments which they could 
no longer use. 

The brutal ones hurled curses at him, 
and when he rebuked them gently they 


‘replied with insults, and he was con- 
tent to bless them. 

A little table, a stool, a bed made of 
dead leaves and three earthen bowls 
were all he possessed. Two holes in 
'the wall served as windows. On one 
‘side, as far as the eye could see, 
stretched barren wastes studded here 
and there with pools of water; and in 
front of him flowed the greenish waters 
of the wide river. In the spring, a putrid 
odour arose from the damp sod. Then 
fierce gales lifted clouds of dust that 
blew everywhere, even settling in the 
water and in one’s mouth. A little later 
swarms of mosquitoes appeared, whose 
buzzing and stinging continued night and 
day. After that, came frightful frosts 
which communicated a stone-like rigid- 
ity to everything and inspired one with 
an insane desire for meat. Months 
passed when Julian never saw a human 
being. He often closed his lids and 
endeavored to recall his youth;—he be- 
held the courtyard of a castle, with 
greyhounds stretched ‘out on a terrace, 
an armoury filled with valets, and under 
a bower of vines a youth with blond 
curls, sitting between an old man 
wrapped in furs and a lady with a high 
cap; presently the corpses rose before 
him, and then he would throw himself 
face downward on his cot and sob: 

“Oh! poor father! poor mother! poor 
mother!” and would drop into a fitful 
slumber in which the terrible visions 
recurred. 

One night he thought that some one 
was calling to him in his sleep. He 
listened intently, but could hear noth- 
ing save the roaring of the waters. 

But the same voice repeated: “Ju- 
lian!” 

It proceeded from the opposite shore, 
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a fact which appeared extraordinary to 
him, considering the breadth of the 
river. 

The voice called a third time: “Ju- 
lian!” 

And the high-pitched tones sounded 
like the ringing of a church-bell. 

Having lighted his lantern, he stepped 
out of his cabin. A frightful storm raged 
The darkness was complete and was ik 
luminated here and there only by the 
white waves leaping and tumbling. 

After a moment’s hesitation, he un- 
tied the rope. The water presently grew 
smooth and the boat glided easily to 
the opposite shore, where a man was 
waiting. 

He was wrapped in a torn piece of 
linen; his face was like a chalk mask, 
and his eyes were redder than glowing 
coals. When Julian held up his lantern 
he noticed that the stranger was cov- 
ered with hideous sores; but notwith- 
standing this, there was in his attitude 
something like the majesty of a king. 

As soon as he stepped into the boat, 
it sank deep into the water, borne 
downward by his weight; then it rose 
again and Julian began to row. 

With each stroke of the oars, the 
force of the waves raised the bow of 
the boat. The water, which was blacker 
than ink, ran furiously along the sides. 
It formed abysses and then mountains, 
ever which the boat glided, then it fell 
into yawning depths where, buffeted by 
the wind, it whirled around and around. 

Julian leaned far forward and, brac- 
ing himself with his feet, bent back- 
wards so as to bring his whole strength 
into play. Hail-stones cut his hands, the 
rain ran down his back, the velocity 
of the wind suffocated him. He stopped 
rowing and let the boat drift with the 
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tide. But realising that an important 
matter was at stake, a command which 
could not be disregarded, he picked up. 
the oars again; and the rattling of the 
tholes mingled with the clamourings of 
the storm. 

The little lantern burned in front of 
him. Sometimes birds fluttered past it 
and obscured the light. But he could 
distinguish the eyes of the leper who 
stood at the stern, as motionless as a 
column. 

And the trip lasted a long, long time. 

When they reached the hut, Julian 
closed the door and saw the man sit 
down on the stool. The species of shroud 
that was wrapped around him had fallen 
below his loins, and his shoulders and 
chest and lean arms were hidden under 
blotches of scaly pustules. Enormous 
wrinkles crossed his forehead. Like a 
skeleton, he had a hole instead of a 
nose, and from his bluish lips came 
breath which was fetid and as thick 
as mist. 

“T am hungry,” he said. 

Julian set before him what he had, 
a piece of pork and some crusts of 
coarse bread. 

After he had devoured them, the 
table, the bowl, and the handle of the 
knife bore the same scales that covered 
his body. 

Then he said: “T thirst!” 

Julian fetched his jug of water and 
when he lifted it, he smelled an aroma 
that dilated his nostrils and filled his 
heart with gladness. It was wine; what 
a boon! but the leper stretched out his 
arm and emptied the jug at one draught. 

Then he said: “I am cold!” 

Julian ignited a bundle of ferns that 
lay in the middle of the hut. The leper 
approached the fire and, resting on his 
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heels, began to warm himself; kis whole 
frame shook and he was failing visibly; 
his eyes grew dull, his sores began 
to break, and in a faint voice he whis- 
pered: 

“Thy bed!” 

Julian helped him gently to it, and 
even laid the sail of his boat over him 
to keep him warm. 

The leper tossed and moaned. The 
corners of his mouth were drawn up 
over his teeth; an accelerated death- 
rattle shook his chest and with each 
one of his aspirations, his stomach 
touched his spine. At last, he closed his 
eyes. 

“T feel as if ice were in my bones! 
Lay thyself beside me!”’ he commanded. 
Julian took off his garments; and then, 
as naked as on the day he was born, 
he got into the bed; against his thigh 
he could feel the skin of the leper, 
and it was colder than a serpent and 
as rough as a file. 

He tried to encourage the leper, but 
he only whispered: 

“Oh! I am about to die! Come closer 
to me and warm me! Not with thy 
hands! No! with thy whole body.” 

So Julian stretched himself out upon 
the leper, lay on him, lips to lips, chest 
to chest. 

Then the leper clasped him close and 
presently his eyes shone like stars; his 
hair lengthened into sunbeams; the 
breath of his nostrils had the scent of 
roses; a cloud of incense rose from the 
hearth, and the waters began to mur- 
mur harmoniously; an abundance of 
bliss, a superhuman joy, filled the soul 
of the swooning Julian, while he who 
clasped him to his breast grew and grew 
until his head and his feet touched the 
opposite walls of the cabin. The roof 
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flew up in the air, disclosing the heav- And this is the story of Saint Julian 
ens, and Julian ascended into infinity the Hospitaller, as it is given on the 
face to face with our Lord Jesus Christ, stained-glass window of a church in my 
who bore him straight to heaven. birthplace. 


A SIMPLE SOUL 


CHAPTER I 


FELICITE 


For half a century the housewives 
of Pont-l’Evéque had envied Madame 
Aubain her servant Félicité. 

For a hundred francs a year, she 
cooked and did the housework, washed, 
ironed, mended, harnessed the horse, 
fattened the poultry, made the butter 
and remained faithful to her mistress— 
although the latter was by no means an 
agreeable person. 

Madame Aubain had married a comely 
youth without any money, who died in 
the beginning of 1809, leaving her with 
two young children and a number of 
debts. She sold all her property except- 
ing the farm of Toucques and the farm 
of Geffosses, the income of which barely 
amounted to 5,000 francs; then she 
left her house in Saint-Melaine, and 
moved into a less pretentious one which 
had belonged to her ancestors and stood 
back of the market-place. This house, 
with its slate-covered roof, was built 
between a passage-way and a narrow 
street that led to the river. The interior 
was so unevenly graded that it caused 
people to stumble. A narrow hall sep- 
arated the kitchen from the parlour, 
where Madame Aubain sat all day in 
a straw armchair near the window. 
Eight mahogany chairs stood in a row 
against the white wainscoting. An old 
piano, standing beneath a barometer, 
was covered with a pyramid of old 


books and boxes. On either side of the 
yellow marble mantelpiece, in Louis XV 
style, stood a tapestry armchair. The 
clock represented a temple of Vesta; 
and the whole room smelled musty, as 
it was on a lower level than the garden. 

On the first floor was Madame’s bed- 
chamber, a large room papered in a 
flowered design and containing the por- 
trait of Monsieur dressed in the costume 
of a dandy. It communicated with a 
smaller room, in which there were two 
little cribs, without any mattresses. 
Next, came the parlour (always closed), 
filled with furniture covered with sheets. 
Then a hall, which led to the study, 
where books and papers were piled on 
the shelves of a book-case that enclosed 
three quarters of the big black desk. 
Two panels were entirely hidden under 
pen-and-ink sketches, Gouache land- 
scapes and Audran engravings, relics of 
better times and vanished luxury. On 
the second floor, a garret-window lighted 
Félicité’s room, which looked out upon 
the meadows. 

She arose at daybreak, in order to 
attend mass, and she worked without 
interruption until night; then, when din- 
ner was over, the dishes cleared away 
and the door securely locked, she would 
bury the log under the ashes and fall 
asleep in front of the hearth with a 
rosary in her hand. Nobody could bar- 
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gain with greater obstinacy, and as for 
cleanliness, the lustre on her brass sauce- 
pans was the envy and despair of other 
servants. She was most economical, and 
when she ate she would gather up 
crumbs with the tip of her finger, so 
that nothing should be wasted of the 
loaf of bread weighing twelve pounds 
which was baked especially for her and 
lasted three weeks. 

Summer and winter she wore a dim- 
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ity kerchief fastened in the back with 
a pin, a cap which concealed her hair, 
a red skirt, grey stockings, and an apron 
with a bib like those worn by hospital 
nurses. 

Her face was thin and her voice 
shrill. When she was twenty-five, she 
looked forty. After she had passed fifty, 
nobody could tell her age; erect and 
silent always, she resembled a wooden 
figure working automatically. 


CHAPTER II 


THE HEROINE 


Lixe every other woman, she had 
had an affair of the heart. Her father, 
who was a mason, was killed by falling 
from a scaffolding. Then her mother 
died and her sisters went their differ- 
ent ways; a farmer took her in, and 
while she was quite small, let her keep 
cows in the fields. She was clad in 
miserable rags, beaten for the slightest 
offence and finally dismissed for a theft 
of thirty sous which she did not com- 
mit. She took service on another farm 
where she tended the poultry; and as 
she was well thought of by her master, 
her fellow-workers soon grew jealous. 

One evening in August (she was then 
eighteen years old), they persuaded her 
to accompany them to the fair at Colle- 
ville. She was immediately dazzled by 
the noise, the lights in the trees, the 
brightness of the dresses, the laces and 
gold crosses, and the crowd of people 
all hopping at the same time. She was 
‘standing modestly at a distance, when 
‘presently a young man of well-to-do 


appearance, who had been leaning on 
the pole of a wagon and smoking his 
pipe, approached her, and asked her 
for a dance. He treated her to cider 
and cake, bought her a silk shawl, and 
then, thinking she had guessed his pur- 
pose, offered to see her home. When 
they came to the end of a field he 
threw her down brutally. But she grew 
frightened and screamed, and he walked 
off. 

One evening, on the road leading to 
Beaumont, she came upon a wagon 
loaded with hay, and when she over- 
took it, she recognised Théodore. He 
greeted her calmly, and asked her to: 
forget what had happened between 
them, as it “was all the fault of the. 
drink.” 

She did not know what to reply and 
wished to run away. 

Presently he began to speak of the 
harvest and of the notables of the vil- 
lage; his father had left Colleville and 
bought the farm of Les Ecots, so that 
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now they would be neighbors. “Ah!” she 
exclaimed. He then added that his par- 
ents were looking around for a wifes 
for him, but that he, himself, was not 
so anxious and preferred to wait for 
a girl who suited him. She hung her 
head. He then asked her whether she 
had ever thought of marrying. She re- 
plied, smilingly, that it was wrong of 
him to make fun of her. “Oh! no, I am 
in earnest,” he said, and put his left 
arm around her waist while they saun- 
tered along. The air was soft, the stars 
were bright, and the huge load of hay 
oscillated in front of them, drawn by 
four horses whose ponderous hoofs 
raised clouds of dust. Without a word 
from their driver they turned to the 
right. He kissed her again and she 
went home. The following week, Théo- 
dore obtained meetings. 

They met in yards, behind walls or 
under isolated trees. She was not ignor- 
ant, as girls of well-to-do families are 
—for the animals had instructed her; 
—but her reason and her instinct of 
honour kept her from falling. Her re- 
sistance exasperated Théodore’s love 
and so in order to satisfy it (or per- 
chance ingenuously), he offered to marry 
her. She would not believe him at first, 
so he made solemn promises. But, in 
a short time he mentioned a difficulty; 
the previous year, his parents had pur- 
chased a substitute for him; but any 
day he might be drafted and the pros- 
pect of serving in the army alarmed 
him greatly. To Félicité his cowardice 
appeared a proof of his love for her, 
and her devotion to him grew stronger. 
When she met him, he would torture 
her with his fears and his entreaties. 
At last, he announced that he was going 
to the prefect himself for information, 
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and would let her know everything on 
the following Sunday, between eleven 
o’clock and midnight. 

When the time drew near, she ran to 
meet her lover. 

But instead of Théodore, one of his 
friends was at the meeting-place. 

He informed her that she would never 
see her sweetheart again; for, in order 
to escape the conscription, he had mar- 
tied a rich old woman, Madame Le- 
houssais, of Toucques. 

The poor girl’s sorrow was frightful. 
She threw herself on the ground, she 
cried and called on the Lord, and wan- 
dered around desolately until sunrise. 
Then she went back to the farm, de- 
clared her intention of leaving, and at 
the end of the month, after she had re- 
ceived her wages, she packed all her 
belongings in a handkerchief and started 
for Pont-l’Evéque. 

In front of the inn, she met a woman 
wearing widow’s weeds, and upon ques- 
tioning her, learned that she was looking 
for a cook. The girl did not know very 
much, but appeared so willing and so 
modest in her requirements, that Ma- 
dame Aubain finally said: 

“Very well, I will give you a trial.” 

And half an hour later Félicité was 
installed in her house. 

At first she lived in a constant anxi- 
ety that was caused by “the style of 
the household” and the memory of 
“Monsieur,” that hovered over every- 
thing. Paul and Virginia, the one aged 
seven, and the other barely four, seemed 
made of some precious material; she 
carried them pig-a-back, and was great- 
ly mortified when Madame Aubain for- 
bade her to kiss them every other min- 
ute. 

But in spite of all this, she was 
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happy. The comfort of her new sur- 
roundings had obliterated her sadness. 

Every Thursday, friends of Madame 
Aubain dropped in for a game of cards, 
and it was Félicité’s duty to prepare 
the table and heat the foot-warmers. 
They arrived at exactly eight o’clock 
and departed before eleven. 

Every Monday morning, the dealer in 
second-hand goods, who lived under the 
alley-way, spread out his wares on the 
sidewalk. Then the city would be filled 
with a buzzing of voices in which the 
neighing of horses, the bleating of 
lambs, the grunting of pigs, could be 
distinguished, mingled with the sharp 
sound of wheels on the cobble-stones. 
About twelve o’clock, when the market 
was in full swing, there appeared at 
the front door a tall, middle-aged peas- 
ant, with a hooked nose and a cap on 
the back of his head; it was Robelin, 
the farmer of Geffosses. Shortly after- 
wards came Liébard, the farmer of 
Toucques, short, rotund and ruddy, 
wearing a grey jacket and spurred boots. 

Both men brought their landlady 
either chickens or cheese. Félicité would 
invariably thwart their ruses and they 
held her in great respect. 

At various times, Madame Aubain 
received a visit from the Marquis de 
Grémanville, one of her uncles, who 
was ruined and lived at Falaise on the 
remainder of his estates. He always 
came at dinner-time and brought an 
ugly poodle with him, whose paws soiled 
the furniture. In spite of his efforts 
to appear a man of breeding (he even 
went so far as to raise his hat every 
time he said “My deceased father’), 
his habits got the better of him, and 
he would fill his glass a little too often 
and relate broad stories. Félicité would 
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show him out very politely and say: 
“You have had enough for this time, 
Monsieur de Grémanville! Hoping to 
see you again!” and would close the 
door. 

She opened it gladly for Monsieur 
Bourais, a retired lawyer. His bald head 
and white cravat, the ruffling of his 
shirt, his flowing brown coat, the man- 
ner in which he took his snuff, his 
whole person, in fact, produced in her 
the kind of awe which we feel when 


. we see extraordinary persons. As he 


managed Madame’s estates, he spent 
hours with her in Monsieur’s study; he 
was in constant fear of being compro- 
mised, had a great regard for the mag- 
istracy and some pretensions to learn- 
ing. 

In order to facilitate the children’s 
studies, he presented them with an en- 
graved geography which represented va- 
rious scenes of the world: cannibals with 
feather head-dresses, a gorilla kidnap- 
ping a young girl, Arabs in the desert, 
a whale being harpooned, etc. 

Paul explained the pictures to Fé- 
licité. And, in fact, this was her only 
literary education. 

The children’s studies were under the 
direction of a poor devil employed at 
the town-hall, who sharpened his 
pocketknife on his boots and was 
famous for his penmanship. 

When the weather was fine, they went 
to Geffosses. The house was built in 
the centre of the sloping yard; and the 
sea looked like a grey spot in the dis- 
tance. Félicité would take slices of cold 
meat from the lunch basket and they 
would sit down and eat in a room next 
to the dairy. This room was all that 
remained of a cottage that had been 
torn down. The dilapidated wall-paper 
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trembled in the drafts. Madame Aubain, 
overwhelmed by recollections, would 
hang her head, while the children were 
afraid to open their mouths. Then} 
“Why don’t you go and play?” their 
mother would say; and they would 
scamper off. 

Paul would go to the old barn, catch 
birds, throw stones into the pond, or 
pound the trunks of the trees with a 
stick till they resounded like drums. 
Virginia would feed the rabbits and run 
to pick the wild flowers in the fields, 
and her flying legs would disclose her 
little embroidered pantalettes. One au- 
tumn evening, they ‘struck out for home 
through the meadows. The new moon 
illumined part of the sky and a mist 
hovered like a veil over the sinuosities 
of the river. Oxen, lying in the pastures, 
gazed mildly at the passing persons. 
In tne third field, however, several of 
them got up and surrounded them. 
“Don’t be afraid,” cried Félicité; and 
murmuring a sort of lament she passed 
her hand over the back of the nearest 
ox; he turned away and the others fol- 
lowed. But when they came to the 
next pasture, they heard frightful bel- 
lowing. 

It was a bull which was hidden from 
them by the fog. He advanced towards 
the two women, and Madame Aubain 
prepared to flee for her life. “No, no! 
not so fast,” warned Félicité. Still they 
hurried on, for they could hear the 
noisy breathing of the bull close behind 
them. His hoofs pounded the grass like 
hammers, and presently he began to 
gallop! Félicité turned around and threw 
patches of grass in his eyes. He hung 
his head, shook his horns and bellowed 
with fury. Madame Aubain and the 
children, huddled at the end of the 
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field, were trying to jump over the 
ditch. Félicité continued to back before 
the bull, blinding him with dirt, while 
she shouted to them to make haste. 

Madame Aubain finally slid into the 
ditch, after shoving first Virginia and 
then Paul into it, and though she 
stumbled several times she managed, 
by dint of courage, to climb the other 
side of it. 

The bull had driven Félicité up against 
a fence; the foam from his muzzle flew 
in her face and in another minute he 
would have disembowelled her. She had 
just time to slip between two bars and 
the huge animal, thwarted, paused. 

For years, this occurrence was a topic 
of conversation in Pont-lEvéque. But 
Félicité took no credit to herself, and 
probably never knew that she had been 
heroic. 

Virginia occupied her thoughts sole- 
ly, for the shock she had sustained gave 
her a nervous affection, and the physi- 
cian, M. Poupart, prescribed the salt- 
water bathing at Trouville. In those 
days, Trouville was not greatly patron- 
ised. Madame Aubain gathered informa- 
tion, consulted Bourais, and made prep- 
arations as if they were going on an 
extended trip. 

The baggage was sent the day before 
on Liébard’s cart. On the following 
morning, he brought around two horses, 
one of which had a woman’s saddle 
with a velveteen back to it, while on 
the crupper of the other was a rolled 
shawl that was to be used for a seat. 
Madame Aubain mounted the second 
horse, behind Liébard. Félicité took 
charge of the little girl, and Paul rode 
M. Lechaptois’ donkey, which had been 
lent for the occasion on the condition 
that they should be careful of it. 
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The road was so bad that it took 
two hours to cover the eight miles. 
The two horses sank knee-deep into the 
mud and stumbled into ditches; some- 
times they had to jump over them. In 
certain places, Liébard’s mare stopped 
abruptly. He waited patiently till she 
started again, and talked of the people 
whose estates bordered the road, adding 
his own moral reflections to the out- 
line of their histories. Thus, when they 
were passing through Toucques, and 
came to some windows draped with 
nasturtiums, he shrugged his shoulders 
and said: “There’s a woman, Madame 
Lehoussais, who, instead of taking a 
young man ” Feélicité could not 
catch what followed; the horses began 
to trot, the donkey to gallop, and they 
turned into a lane; then a gate swung 
open; two farm-hands appeared and 
they all dismounted at the very thresh- 
old of the farm-house. 

Mother Liébard, when she caught 
sight of her mistress, was lavish with 
joyful demonstrations. She got up a 
lunch which comprised a leg of mut- 
ton, tripe, sausages, a chicken fricas- 
sée, sweet cider, a fruit tart and some 
preserved prunes; then to all this the 
good woman added polite remarks about 
Madame, who appeared to be in bet- 
ter health, Mademoiselle, who had 
grown to be “superb,” and Paul, who 
had become singularly sturdy; she spoke 
also of their deceased grandparents, 
whom the Liébards had known, for they 
had been in the service of the family 
for several generations. 

Like its owners, the farm had an 
ancient appearance. The beams of the 
ceiling were mouldy, the walls black 
with smoke and the windows grey with 
dust. The oak sideboard was filled with 
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all sorts of utensils, plates, pitchers, 
tin bowls, wolf-traps. The children 
laughed when they saw a huge syringe. 
There was not a tree in the yard that 
did not have mushrooms growing around 
its foot, or a bunch of mistletoe hang- 
ing in its branches. Several of the trees 
had been blown down, but they had 
started to grow in the middle and all 
were laden with quantities of apples. 
The thatched roofs, which were of un- 
equal thickness, looked like brown vel- 
vet and could resist the fiercest gales. 
But the wagon-shed was fast crumbling 
to ruins. Madame Aubain said that she 
would attend to it, and then gave orders 
to have the horses saddled. 

It took another thirty minutes to 
reach Trouville. The little caravan dis- 
mounted in order to pass Les Ecores, a 
cliff that overhangs the bay, and a few 
minutes later, at the end of the dock, 
they entered the yard of the Golden 
Lamb, an inn kept by Mother David. 

During the first few days, Virginia 
felt stronger, owing to the change of 
air and the action of the sea-baths. She 
took them in her little chemise, as she 
had no bathing suit, and afterwards her 
nurse dressed her in the cabin of a 
customs officer, which was used for that 
purpose by other bathers. 

In the afternoon, they would take 
the donkey and go to the Roches- 
Noires, near Hennequeville. The path 
led at first through undulating grounds, 
and thence to a plateau, where pastures 
and tilled fields alternated. At the edge 
of the road, mingling with the bram- 
bles, grew holly bushes, and here and 
there stood large dead trees whose 
branches traced zigzags upon the blue 
sky. 

Ordinarily, they rested in a field fac: 
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ing the ocean, with Deauville on their 
left, and Havre on their right. The sea 
glittered brightly in the sun and was 
as smooth as a mirror, and so calm 
that they could scarcely distinguish its 
murmur; sparrows chirped joyfully and 
the immense canopy of heaven spread 
over it all. Madame Aubain brought out 
her sewing, and Virginia amused her- 
self by braiding reeds; Feélicité wove 
lavender blossoms, while Paul was bored 
and wished to go home. 

Sometimes they crossed the Toucques 
in a boat, and started to hunt for sea- 
shells. The outgoing tide exposed star- 
fish and sea-urchins, and the children 
tried to catch the flakes of foam which 
the wind blew away. The sleepy waves 
lapping the sand unfurled themselves 
along the shore that extended as far 
as the eye could see, but where land 
began, it was limited by the downs 
which separated it from the ‘“‘Swamp,” 
a large meadow shaped like a hippo- 
drome. When they went home that way, 
Trouville, on the slope of a hill below, 
grew larger and larger as they advanced, 
and, with all its houses of unequal 
height, seemed to spread out before 
them in a sort of giddy confusion. 

When the heat was too oppressive, 
they remained in their rooms. The daz- 
zling ‘sunlight cast bars of light be- 
tween the shutters. Not a sound in the 
village, not a soul on the sidewalk. 
This silence intensified the tranquillity 
of everything. In the distance, the ham- 
mers of some calkers pounded the hull 
of a ship, and the sultry breeze brought 
them an odour of tar. 

The principal diversion consisted in 
watching the return of the fishing- 
smacks. As soon as they passed the 
beacons, they began to ply to wind- 
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ward. The sails were lowered to one 
third of the masts, and with their fore- 
sails swelled up like balloons they glided 
over the waves and anchored in the 
middle of the harbour. Then they crept 
up alongside of the dock and the sailors 
threw the quivering fish over the side 
of the boat; a line of carts was wait- 
ing for them, and women with white 
caps sprang forward to receive the bas- 
kets and embrace their men-folk. 

One day, one of them spoke to Fé- 
licité, who, after a little while, returned 
to the house gleefully. She had found 
one of her sisters, and presently Nas- 
tasie Barette, wife of Léroux, made 
her appearance, holding an infant in 
her arms, another child by the hand, 
while on her left was a little cabin-boy 
with his hands in his pockets and his 
cap on his ear. 

At the end of fifteen minutes, Ma- 
dame Aubain bade her go. 

They always hung around the kitchen, 
or approached Félicité when she and the 
children were out walking. The husband, 
however, did not show himself. 

Félicité developed a great fondness 
for them; she bought them a stove, 
some shirts and a blanket; it was evi- 
dent that they exploited her. Her fool- 
ishness annoyed Madame Aubain, who, 
moreover did not like the nephew’s 
familiarity, for he called her son “thou”; 
—and, as Virginia began to cough and 
the season was over, she decided to 
return to Pont-l’Evéque. 

Monsieur Bourais assisted her in the 
choice of a college. The one at Caén 
was considered the best. So Paul was 
sent away and bravely said good-bye 
to them all, for he was glad to go 
to live in a house where he would have 


oy companions. 

_ Madame Aubain resigned herself to 
the separation from her son because 
t was unavoidable. Virginia brooded 
ess and less over it. Félicité regretted 
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the noise he made, but soon a new 
occupation diverted her mind; begin- 
ning from Christmas, she accompanied 
the little girl to her catechism lesson 
every day. 


| CHAPTER III 


DEATH 


Arter she had made a curtsey at 
the threshold, she would walk up the 
nisle between the double lines of chairs, 
open Madame Aubain’s pew, sit down 
and look around. 

Girls and boys, the former on the 
right, the latter on the left-hand side 
of the church, filled the stalls of the 
choir; the priest stood beside the read- 
ing-desk; on one stained window of 
he side-aisle the Holy Ghost hovered 
ver the Virgin; on another one, Mary 
et before the Child Jesus, and be- 
ind the altar, a wooden group repre- 
sented Saint Michael felling the dragon. 

The priest first read a condensed les- 
son of sacred history. Félicité evoked 
i ae the Flood, the Tower of 

abel, the blazing cities, the dying na- 
‘ions, the shattered idols; and out of 
this she developed a great respect for 
the Almighty and a great fear of His 
wrath. Then, when she listened to the 
Passion, she wept. Why had they cruci- 
fied Him who loved little children, 
1ourished the people, made the blind 
see, and who, out of humility, had 
wished to be born among the poor, in 
2 stable? The sowings, the harvests, 
he wine-presses, all those familiar things 
which the Scriptures mention, formed 


a part of her life; the word of God 
sanctified them; and she loved the lambs 
with increased tenderness for the sake 
of the Lamb, and the doves because 
of the Holy Ghost. 

She found it hard, however, to think 
of the latter as a person, for was it 
not a bird, a flame, and sometimes only 
a breath? Perhaps it is its light that 
at night hovers over swamps, its breath 
that propels the clouds, its voice that 
renders church-bells harmonious. And 
Félicité worshipped devoutly, while en- 
joying the coolness and the stillness of 
the church. 

As for the dogma, she could not un- 
derstand it and did not even try. The 
priest discoursed, the children recited, 
and she went to sleep, only to awaken 
with a start when they were leaving 
the church and their wooden shoes clat- 
tered on the stone pavement. 

In this way, she learned her cate- 
chism, her religious education having 
been neglected in her youth; and thence- 
forth she imitated all Virginia’s re- 
ligious practises, fasted when she did, 
and went to confession with her. At 
the Corpus-Christi Day they both deco- 
rated an altar. 

She worried in advance over Vir- 
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ginia’s first communion. She fussed 
about the shoes, the rosary, the book 
and the gloves. With what nervousness 
she helped the mother dress the childt 

During the entire ceremony, she felt 
anguished. Monsieur Bourais hid part 
of the choir from view, but directly 
in front of her, the flock of maidens, 
wearing white wreaths over their low- 
ered veils, formed a snow-white field, 
and she recognised her darling by the 
slenderness of her neck and her devout 
attitude. The bell tinkled. All the heads 
bent and there was a silence. Then, 
at the peals of the organ the singers 
and the worshippers struck up the Ag- 
nus Dei; the boys’ procession began; 
behind them came the girls. With 
clasped hands, they advanced step by 
step to the lighted altar, knelt at the 
first step, received one by one the Host, 
and returned to their seats in the same 
order. When Virginia’s turn came, Fé- 
licité leaned forward to watch her, and 
through that imagination which springs 
from true affection, she at once became 
the child, whose face and dress became 
hers, whose heart beat in her bosom, 
and when Virginia opened her mouth 
and closed her lids, she did likewise 
and came very near fainting. 

The following day, she presented her- 
self early at the church so as to re- 
ceive communion from the curé. She 
took it with the proper feeling, but did 
not experience the same delight as on 
the previous day. 

Madame Aubain wished to make an 
accomplished girl of her daughter; and 
as Guyot could not teach English nor 
music, she decided to send her to the 
Ursulines at Honfleur. 

The child made no objection, but 
Félicité sighed and thought Madame 
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was heartless. Then, she thought that 
perhaps her mistress was right, as these 
things were beyond her sphere. Finally, 
one day, an old fiacre stopped in front 
of the door and a nun stepped out. 
Félicité put Virginia’s luggage on top 
of the carriage, gave the coachman 
some instructions, and smuggled six 
jars of jam, a dozen pears and a bunch 
of violets under the seat. 

At the last minute, Virginia had a 
fit of sobbing; she embraced her mother 
again and again, while the latter kissed 
her on her forehead, and said: “Now, 
be brove, be brave!” The step was 
pulled up and the fiacre rumbled off. 

Then Madame Aubain had a fainting 
spell, and that evening all her friends, 
including the two Lormeaus, Madame 
Lechaptois, the ladies Rochefeuille, 
Messieurs de Houppeville and Bourais, 
called on her and tendered their sym- 
pathy. 

At first the separation proved very 
painful to her. But her daughter wrote 
her three times a week and the other 
days she, herself, wrote to Virginia. 
Then she walked in the garden, read 
a little, and in this way managed to 
fill out the emptiness of the hours. 

Each morning, out of habit, Félicité 
entered Virginia’s room and gazed ai 
the walls. She missed combing her hair, 
lacing her shoes, tucking her in her bed, 
and the bright face and little hand when 
they used to go out for a walk. In 
order to occupy herself she tried to 
make lace. But her clumsy fingers broke 
the threads; she had no heart for any- 
thing, lost her sleep and “wasted away.” 
as she put it. 

In order to have some distraction, 
she asked. leave to receive the visits 
of her nephew Victor. 
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He would come on Sunday, after 
church, with ruddy cheeks and bared 
chest, bringing with him the scent of 
the country. She would set the table 
and they would sit down opposite each 
other, and eat their dinner; she ate as 
little as possible, herself, to avoid any 
extra expense, but would stuff him so 
with food that he would finally go to 
sleep. At the first stroke of vespers, 
she would wake him up, brush his 
trousers, tie his cravat and walk to 
church with him, leaning on his arm 
with maternal pride. 

His parents always told him to get 
something out of her, either a package 
of brown sugar, or soap, or brandy, 
and sometimes even money. He brought 
her his clothes to mend, and she ac- 
cepted the task gladly, because it meant 
another visit from him. 

In August, his father took him on 
a coasting-vessel. 

It was vacation time and the arrival 
of the children consoled Félicité. But 
Paul was capricious, and Virginia was 
growing too old to be thee-and-thou’d, 
a fact which seemed to produce a sort 
of embarrassment in their relations. 

Victor went successively to Morlaix, 
to Dunkirk, and to Brighton; whenever 
he returned from a trip he would bring 
her a present. The first time it was a 
box of shells; the second, a coffee-cup; 
the third, a big doll of ginger-bread. He 
was growing handsome, had a good fig- 
ure, a tiny moustache, kind eyes, and 
a little leather cap that sat jauntily on 
the back of his head. He amused his 
aunt by telling her stories mingled with 
nautical expressions. 

One Monday, the 14th of July, 1819 
(she never forgot the date), Victor an- 
nounced that he had been engaged on 
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a merchant-vessel and that in two days 
he would take the steamer at Honfleur 
and join his sailer, which was going 
to start from Havre very soon. Perhaps 
he might be away two years. 

The prospect of his departure filled 
Félicité with despair, and in order to 
bid him farewell, on Wednesday night, 
after Madame’s dinner, she put on her 
pattens and trudged the four miles that 
separated Pont-l’Evéque from Honfleur. 

When she reached the Calvary, in- 
stead of turning to the right, she turned 
to the left and lost herself in coal- 
yards; she had to retrace her steps; 
some people she spoke to advised her 
to hasten. She walked helplessly around 
the harbour filled with vessels, and 
knocked against hawsers. Presently 
the ground sloped abruptly, lights flit- 
tered to and fro, and she thought all 
at once that she had gone mad when 
she saw some horses in the sky. 

Others, on the edge of the dock, 
neighed at the sight of the ocean. A 
derrick pulled them up in the air and 
dumped them into a boat, where pas- 
sengers were bustling about among bar- 
rels of cider, baskets of cheese and 
bags of meal; chickens cackled, the 
captain swore and a cabin-boy rested 
on the railing, apparently indifferent to 
his surroundings. Félicité, who did not 
recognise him, kept shouting: “Victor!” 
He suddenly raised his eyes, but while 
she was preparing to rush up to him, 
they withdrew the gangplank. 

The packet, towed by singing women, 
glided out of the harbour. Her hull 
squeaked and the heavy waves beat up 
against her sides. The sail had turned 
and nobody was visible;—and on the 
ocean, silvered by the light of the moon, 
the vessel formed a black spot that 
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grew dimmer and dimmer, and finally 
disappeared. 

When Félicité passed the Calvary 
again, she felt as if she must entrust* 
that which was dearest to her to the 
Lord; and for a long while she prayed, 
with uplifted eyes and a face wet with 
tears. The city was sleeping; some cus- 
toms officials were taking the air; and 
the water kept pouring through the 
holes of the dam with a deafening roar. 
The town clock struck two. 

The parlour of the convent would 
not open until morning, and surely a 
delay would annoy Madame; so, in 
spite of her desire to see the other 
child, she went home. The maids of 
the inn were just arising when she 
reached Pont-l’Evéque. 

So the poor boy would be on the 
ocean for months! His previous trips 
had not alarmed her. One can come 
back from England and Brittany; but 
America, the colonies, the islands, were 
all lost in an uncertain region at the 
very end of the world. 

From that time on, Félicité thought 
solely of her nephew. On warm days 
she feared he would suffer from thirst, 
and when it stormed, she was afraid 
he would be struck by lightning. When 
she harkened to the wind that rattled 
in the chimney and dislodged the tiles 
on the roof, she imagined that he was 
being buffeted by the same storm, 
perched on top of a shattered mast, 
with his whole body bent backward and 
covered with sea-foam; or,—these were 
recollections of the engraved geography 
—he was being devoured by savages, 
or captured in a forest by apes, or dying 
on some lonely coast. She never men- 
tioned her anxieties, however. 

Madame Aubain worried about her 
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daughter. 

The sisters thought that Virginia was 
affectionate but delicate. The slightest 
emotion enervated her. She had to give 
up her piano lessons. Her mother in- 
sisted upon regular letters from the 
convent. One morning, when the post- 
man failed to come, she grew impa- 
tient and began to pace to and fro, 
from her chair to the window. It was 
really extraordinary! No news since four 
days! 

In order to console her mistress by 
her own example, Félicité said: 

“Why, Madame, I haven’t had any 
news since six months!”— 

“From whom?”’— 

The servant replied gently: 

“Why—from my nephew.” 

“Oh, yes, your nephew!” And shrug- 
ging her shoulders, Madame Aubain 
continued to pace the floor as if to 
say: “I did not think of it.—Besides, 
I do not care, a cabin-boy, a pauper! 
—but my daughter—what a difference! 
just think of it!—” 

Félicité, although she had been reared 
roughly, was very indignant. Then she 
forgot about it. 

It appeared quite natural to her that 
one should lose one’s head about Vir- 
ginia. 

The two children were of equal im- 
portance; they were united in her heart 
and their fate was to be the same. 

The chemist informed her that Vic- 
tor’s vessel had reached Havana. He 
had read the information in a news- 
paper. 

Félicité imagined that Havana was a 
place where people did nothing but 
smoke, and that Victor walked around 
among negroes in a cloud of tobacco. 
Could a person, in case of need, re- 
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turn by land? How far was it from 
Pont-l’Evéque? In order to learn these 
things she questioned Monsieur Bourais. 
He reached for his map and began some 
explanations concerning longitudes, and 
smiled with superiority at Félicité’s be- 
wilderment. At last, he took his pencil 
and pointed out an imperceptible black 
point in the scallops of an oval blotch, 
adding: ‘There it is.” She bent over 
the map; the maze of coloured lines 
hurt her eyes without enlightening her; 
and when Bourais asked her what puz- 
zled her, she requested him to show 
her the house Victor lived in. Bourais 
threw up his hands, sneezed, and then 
laughed uproariously; such ignorance 
delighted his soul; but Feélicité failed 
to understand the cause of his mirth, 
she whose intelligence was so limited 
that she perhaps expected to see even 
the picture of her nephew! 

It was two weeks later that Liébard 
came into the kitchen at market-time, 
and handed her a letter from her 
brother-in-law. As neither of them could 
read, she called upon her mistress. 

Madame Aubain, who was counting 
the stitches of her knitting, laid her 
work down beside her, opened the let- 
ter, started, and in a low tone and with 
a searching look said: “They tell you 
of a misfortune. Your nephew ee 

He had died. The letter told noth- 
ing more. 

Félicité dropped on a chair, leaned 
her head against the back and closed 
her lids; presently they grew pink. 
Then, with drooping head, inert hands 
and staring eyes she repeated at inter- 
vals: 

“Poor little chap! poor little chap 

Liébard watched her and sighed. Ma- 
dame Aubain was trembling. 
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She proposed to the girl to go see 
her sister in Trouville. 

With a single motion, Félicité re- 
plied that it was not necessary. 

There was a silence. Old Liébard 
thought it about time for him to take 
leave. 

Then Félicité uttered: 

“They have no sympathy, they do 
not care!” 

Her head fell forward again, and 
from time to time, mechanically, she 
toyed with the long knitting-needles on 
the work-table. 

Some women passed through the yard 
with a basket of wet clothes. 

When she saw them through the win- 
dow, she suddenly remembered her own 
wash; as she had soaked it the day 
before, she must go and rinse it now. 
So she arose and left the room. 

Her tub and her board were on the 
bank of the Toucques. She threw a heap 
of clothes on the ground, rolled up her 
sleeves and grasped her bat; and her 
loud pounding could be heard in the 
neighbouring gardens. The meadows 
were empty, the breeze wrinkled the 
stream, at the bottom of which were 
long grasses that looked like the hair 
of corpses floating in the water. She 
restrained her sorrow and was very 
brave until night; but, when she had 
gone to her own room, she gave way 
to it, burying her face in the pillow 
and pressing her two fists against her 
temples. 

A long while afterward, she learned 
through Victor’s captain, the circum- 
stances which surrounded his death. 
At the hospital they had bled him 
too much, treating him for yellow fever. 
Four doctors held him at one time. He 
died almost instantly, and the chief 
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surgeon had said: 

“Here goes another one!” 

His parents had always treated him 
barbarously; she preferred not to see 
them again, and they made no advances, 
either from forgetfulness or out of in- 
nate hardness. 

Virginia was growing weaker. 

A cough, continual fever, oppressive 
breathing and spots on her cheeks in- 
dicated some serious trouble. Monsieur 
Poupart had advised a sojourn in Pro- 
vence. Madame Aubain decided that 
they would go, and she would have 
had her daughter come home at once, 
had it not been for the climate of Pont- 
PEvéque. 

She made an arrangement with a 
livery-stable man who drove her over 
to the convent every Tuesday. In the 
garden there was a terrace, from which 
the view extends to the Seine. Virginia 
walked in it, leaning on her mother’s 
arm and treading the dead vine leaves. 
Sometimes the sun, shining through the 
clouds, made her blink her lids, when 
she gazed at the sails in the distance, 
and let her eyes roam over the horizon 
from the chateau of Tancarville to the 
lighthouses of Havre. Then they rested 
in the arbour. Her mother had bought 
a little cask of fine. Malaga wine, and 
Virginia, laughing at the idea of be- 
coming intoxicated, would drink a few 
drops of it, but never more. 

Her strength returned. Autumn 
passed. Félicité began to reassure Ma- 
dame Aubain. But, one evening, when 
she returned home after an errand, she 
met M. Boupart’s coach in front of 
the door; M. Boupart himself was 
standing in the vestibule and Madame 
Aubain was tying the strings of her 
bonnet. “Give me my foot-warmer, my 
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purse and my gloves; and be quick 
about it,” she said. 

Virginia had congestion of the lungs; 

perhaps it was desperate. 
\ “Not yet,” said the physician, and 
both got into the carriage, while the 
snow fell in thick flakes. It was almost 
night and very cold. 

Félicité rushed to the church to light 
a candle. Then she ran after the coach 
which she overtook after an hour’s 
chase, sprang up behind and held on 
to the straps. But suddenly a thought 
crossed her mind: “The yard had been 
left open; supposing that burglars got 
in!” And down she jumped. 

The next morning, at daybreak, she 
called at the doctor’s. He had been 
home, but had left again. Then she 
waited at the inn, thinking that stran- 
gers might bring her a letter. At last, 
at daylight she took the diligence for 
Lisieux. 

The convent was at the end of a 
steep and narrow street. When she ar- 
rived about at the middle of it, she 
heard strange noises, a funeral knell. “It 
must be for some one else,” thought she; 
and she pulled the knocker violently. 

After several minutes had elapsed, 
she heard footsteps, the door was half 
opened and a nun appeared. The good 
sister, with an air of compunction, told 
her that “she had just passed away.” 
And at the same time the tolling of 
Saint-Léonard’s increased. 

Félicité reached the second floor. Al- 
ready at the threshold, she caught sight 
of Virginia lying on her back, with 
clasped hands, her mouth open and her 
head thrown back, beneath a black cru- 
cifix inclined toward her, and stiff cur- 
tains which were less white than her 
face. Madame Aubain lay at the foot 
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of the couch, clasping it with her arms 
and uttering groans of agony. The 
Mother Superior was standing on the 
right side of the bed. The three candles 
on the bureau made red blurs, and the 
windows were dimmed by the fog out- 
side. The nuns carried Madame Aubain 
from the room. 

For two nights, Félicité never left 
the corpse. She would repeat the same 
prayers, sprinkle holy water over the 
sheets, get up, come back to the bed 
and contemplate the body. At the end 
of the first vigil, she noticed that the 
face had taken on a yellow tinge, the 
lips grew blue, the nose grew pinched, 
the eyes were sunken. She kissed them 
several times and would not have been 
greatly astonished had Virginia opened 
them; to souls like these the super- 
natural is always quite simple. She 
washed her, wrapped her in a shroud, 
put her into the casket, laid a wreath 
of flowers on her head and arranged 
her curls. They were blond and of an 
extraordinary length for her age. Fé- 
licité cut off a big lock and put half 
of it into her bosom, resolving never 
to part with it. 

The body was taken to Pont-l’E- 
véque, according to Madame Aubain’s 
wishes; she followed the hearse in a 
closed carriage. 

After the ceremony it took three 
quarters of an hour to reach the ceme- 
tery. Paul, sobbing, headed the pro- 
cession; Monsieur Bourais followed, 
and then came the principal inhabitants 
of the town, the women covered with 
black capes, and Félicité. The memory 
of her nephew, and the thought that 
she had not been able to render him 
these honours, made her doubly un- 
happy, and she felt as if he were being 
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buried with Virginia. 

Madame Aubain’s grief was uncon- 
trollable. At first she rebelled against. 
God, thinking that he was unjust to 
have taken away her child—she who 
had never done anything wrong, and 
whose conscience was so pure! But no! 
she ought to have taken her South. 
Other doctors would have saved her. 
She accused herself, prayed to be able 
to join her child, and cried in the midst 
of her dreams. Of the latter, one more 
especially haunted her. Her husband, 
dressed like a sailor, had come back 
from a long voyage, and with tears in 
his eyes told her that he had received 
the order to take Virginia away. Then 
they both consulted about a hiding- 
place. 

Once she came in from the gar- 
den, all upset. A moment before (and 
she showed the place), the father and 
daughter had appeared to her, one after 
the other; they did nothing but look 
at her. 

During several months she remained 
inert in her room. Félicité scolded her 
gently; she must keep up for her son 
and also for the other one, for “her 
memory.” 

“Her memory!” replied Madame Au- 
bain, as if she were just awakening, 
“Oh! yes, yes, you do not forget her!” 
This was an allusion to the cemetery 
where she had been expressly forbidden 
to go. 

But Félicité went there every day. 
At four o’clock exactly, she would go 
through the town, climb the hill, open 
the gate and arrive at Virginia’s tomb. 
It was a small column of pink marble 
with a flat stone at its base, and it 
was surrounded by a little plot en- 
closed by chains. The flower-beds were 
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bright with blossoms. Félicité watered 
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was spinning in the kitchen. 


their leaves, renewed the gravel, and \ They walked in the garden together, 


knelt on the ground in order to till the 
earth properly. When Madame Aubain 
was able to visit the cemetery she felt 
very much relieved and consoled. 
Years passed, all alike and marked by 
no other events than the return of the 
great church holidays: Easter, Assump- 
tion, All Saints’ Day. Household hap- 
penings constituted the only data to 
which in later years they often referred. 
Thus, in 1825, workmen painted the 
vestibule; in 1827, a portion of the 
roof almost killed a man by falling into 
the yard. In the summer of 1828, it 
was Madame’s turn to offer the hallowed 
bread; at that time, Bourais disappeared 
mysteriously; and the old acquaintan- 
ces, Guyot, Liébard, Madame Lechap- 
tois, Robelin, old Grémanville, paralysed 
since a long time, passed away one by 
one. One night, the driver of the mail 
in Pont-l’Evéque announced the Revo- 
lution of July. A few days afterward a 
new sub-prefect was nominated, the 
Baron de Larsonniére, ex-consul in 
America, who, besides his wife, had 
his sister-in-law and her three grown 
daughters with him. They were often 
seen on their lawn, dressed in loose 
blouses, and they had a parrot and a 
negro servant. Madame Aubain received 
a call, which she returned promptly. 
As soon as she caught sight of them, 
Félicité would run and notify her mis- 
tress. But only one thing was capable 
of arousing her: a letter from her son. 
He could not follow any profession 
as he was absorbed in drinking. His 
mother paid his debts and he made 
fresh ones; and the sighs that she 
heaved while she knitted at the win- 
dow reached the ears of Feélicité who 


always speaking of Virginia, and ask- 
ing each other if such and such a thing 
would have pleased her, and what she 
would probably have said on this or 
that occasion. 

All her little belongings were put 
away in a closet of the room which 
held the two little beds. But Madame 
Aubain looked them over as little as 
possible. One summer day, however, she 
resigned herself to the task and when 
she opened the closet the moths flew 
out. 

Virginia’s frocks were hung under a 
shelf where there were three dolls, some 
hoops, a doll-house, and a basin which 
she had used. Félicité and Madame 
Aubain also took out the skirts, the 
handkerchiefs, and the stockings and 
spread them on the beds, before put- 
ting them away again. The sun fell on 
the piteous things, disclosing their spots 
and the creases formed by the motions 
of the body. The atmosphere was warm 
and blue, and a blackbird trilled in the 
garden; everything seemed to live in 
happiness. They found a little hat of 
soft brown plush, but it was entirely 
moth-eaten. Félicité asked for it. Their 
eyes met and filled with tears; at last 
the mistress opened her arms and the 
servant threw herself against her breast 
and they hugged each other and giving 
vent to their grief in a kiss which 
equalized them for a moment. 

It was the first time that this had 
ever happened, for Madame Aubain was 
not of an expansive nature. Félicité was 
as grateful for it as if it had been some 
favour, and thenceforth loved her with 
animal-like devotion and a religious ven- 
eration. 
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Her kind-heartedness developed. 
When she heard the drums of a march- 
ing regiment passing through the street, 
she would stand in the doorway with 
a jug of cider and give the soldiers a 
drink. She nursed cholera victims. She 
protected Polish refugees, and one of 
them even declared that he wished to 
marry her. But they quarrelled, for one 
morning when she returned from the 
Angelus she found him in the kitchen 
coolly eating a dish which he had pre- 
pared for himself during her absence. 

After the Polish refugees, came Col- 
miche, an old man who was credited 
with having committed frightful mis- 
deeds in ’93. He lived near the river 
in the ruins of a pig-sty. The urchins 
peeped at him through the cracks in the 
walls and threw stones that fell on his 
miserable bed, where he lay gasping 
with catarrh, with long hair, inflamed 
eyelids, and a tumour as big as his head 
on one arm. 

She got him some linen, tried to clean 
his hovel and dreamed of installing him 
in the bake-house without his being in 
Madame’s way. When the cancer broke, 
she dressed it every day; sometimes she 
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brought him some cake and placed him 
in the sun on a bundle of hay; and the 
poor old creature, trembling and drool- 
ing, would thank her in his broken voice, 
and put out his hands whenever she left 
him. Finally he died; and she had a 
mass said for the repose of his soul. 

That day a great joy came to her: 
at dinner-time, Madame de Larsonni- 
ére’s servant called with the parrot, the 
cage, and the perch and chain and lock. 
A note from the baroness told Ma- 
dame Aubain that as her husband had 
been promoted to a prefecture, they 
were leaving that night, and she begged 
her to accept the bird as a remembrance 
and a token of her esteem. 

Since a long time the parrot had been 
on Félicité’s mind, because he came 
from America, which reminded her of 
Victor, and she had approached the 
negro on the subject. 

Once even, she had said: 

“How glad Madame would be to have 
him!” 

The man had repeated this remark to 
his mistress who, not being able to keep 
the bird, took this means of getting rid 
of it. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BIRD 


He was called Loulou. His body was 
green, his head blue, the tips of his 
wings were pink and his breast was 
golden. 

But he had the tiresome tricks of 
biting his perch, pulling his feathers 
out, scattering refuse and spilling the 


water of his bath. Madame Aubain grew 
tired of him and gave him to Félicité 
for good. 

She undertook his education, and soon 
he was able to repeat: “Pretty boy! 
Your servant, sir! I salute you, Marie!” 
His perch was placed near the door 
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and several persons were astonished 
that he did not answer to the name of 
“Jacquot,” for every parrot is called 
Jacquot. They called him a goose and 
a log, and these taunts were like so 
many dagger thrusts to Félicité. Strange 
stubbornness of the bird which would 
not talk when people watched him! 

Nevertheless, he sought society; for 
on Sunday, when the ladies Roche- 
feuille, Monsieur de Houppeville and 
the new habitués, Onfroy, the chemist, 
Monsieur Varin and Captain Mathieu, 
dropped in for their game of cards, he 
struck the window-panes with his wings 
and made such a racket that it was im- 
possible to talk. 

Bourais’ face must have appeared very 
funny to Loulou. As soon as he saw 
him he would begin to roar. His voice re- 
echoed in the yard, and the neighbours 
would come to the windows and begin 
to laugh, toc; and in order that the 
parrot might not see him, Monsieur 
Bourais edged along the wall, pushed 
his hat over his eyes to hide his profile, 
and entered by the garden door, and 
the looks he gave the bird lacked affec- 
tion. Loulou, having thrust his head 
into the butcher-boy’s basket, received 
a slap, and from that time he always 
tried to nip his enemy. Fabu threat- 
ened to wring his neck, although he was 
not cruelly inclined, notwithstanding his 
big whiskers and tattooings. On the con- 
trary, he rather liked the bird and, 
out of deviltry, tried to teach him oaths. 
Félicité, whom his manner alarmed, put 
Loulou in the kitchen, took off his chain 
and let him walk all over the house. 

When he went downstairs, he rested 
his beak on the steps, lifted his right 
foot and then his left one; but his mis- 
tress feared that such feats would give 
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him vertigo. He became ill and was un- 


‘able to eat. There was a small growth 


under his tongue like those chickens 
are sometimes afflicted with. Félicité 
pulled it off with her nails and cured 
him. One day, Paul was imprudent 
enough to blow the smoke of his cigar 
in his face; another time, Madame Lor- 
meau was teasing him with the tip of 
her umbrella and he swallowed the tip. 
Finally he got lost. 

She had put him on the grass to cool 
him and went away only for a second; 
when she returned, she found no par- 
rot! She hunted among the bushes, 
on the bank of the river, and on the 
roofs, without paying any attention to 
Madame Aubain who screamed at her: 
“Take care! you must be insane!” 
Then she searched every garden in 
Pont-l’Evéque and stopped the passers- 
by to inquire of them: “Haven’t you 
perhaps seen my parrot?” To those 
who had never seen the parrot, she 
described him minutely. Suddenly she 
thought she saw something green flut- 
tering behind the mills at the foot of 
the hill. But when she was at the top 
of the hill she could not see it. A hod- 
carrier told her that he had just seen 
the bird in Saint-Melaine, in Mother 
Simon’s store. She rushed to the place. 
The people did not know what she 
was talking about. At last she came 
home, exhausted, with her slippers worn | 
to shreds, and despair in her heart. 
She sat down on the bench near Ma- 
dame and was telling of her search | 
when presently a light weight dropped 
on her shoulder—Loulou! What the 
deuce had he been doing? Perhaps he 
had just taken a little walk around the 
town! 

She did not easily forget her scare, in 
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fact, she never got over it. In conse- 
quence of a cold, she caught a sore 
throat; and some time afterward she 
had an earache. Three years later she 
was stone deaf, and spoke in a very 
loud voice even in church. Although 
her sins might have been proclaimed 
throughout the diocese without any 
shame to herself, or ill effects to the 
community, the curé thought it advis- 
able to receive her confession in the 
vestry-room. 

Imaginary buzzings also added to her 
bewilderment. Her mistress often said 
to her: “My goodness, how stupid you 
are!”’ and she would answer: “Yes, 
Madame,” and look for something. 

The narrow circle of her ideas grew 
more restricted than it already was; 
the bellowing of the oxen, the chime 
of the bells no longer reached her in- 
telligence. All things moved silently, like 
ghosts. Only one noise penetrated her 
ears: the parrot’s voice. 

As if to divert her mind, he repro- 
duced for her the tick-tack of the spit 
in the kitchen, the shrill cry of the 
fish-vendors, the saw of the carpenter 
who had a shop opposite, and when 
the door-bell rang, he would imitate 
Madame Aubain: “Félicité! go to the 
front door.” 

They held conversations together, 
Loulou repeating the three phrases of 
his repertory over and over, Félicité 
replying by words that had no greater 
meaning, but in which she poured out 
her feelings. In her isolation, the par- 
rot was almost a son, a lover. He 
climbed upon her fingers, pecked at 
her lips, clung to her shawl, and when 
she rocked her head to and fro like 
a nurse, the big wings of her cap and 
the wings of the bird flapped in uni- 
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son. When clouds gathered on the 
horizon and the thunder rumbled, Lou- 
lou would scream, perhaps because he 
remembered the storms in his native 
forests. The dripping of the rain would 
excite him to frenzy; he flapped around, 
struck the ceiling with his wings, up- 
set everything, and would finally fly 
into the garden to play. Then he would 
come back into the room, light on 
one of the andirons, and hop around 
in order to get dry. 

One morning during the terrible win- 
ter of 1837, when she had put him 
in front of the fire-place on account 
of the cold, she found him dead in his 
cage, hanging to the wire bars with 
his head down. He had probably died 
of congestion. But she believed that he 
had been poisoned, and although she 
had no proofs whatever, her suspicion 
rected on Fabu. 

She wept so sorely that her mistress 
said: “Why don’t you have him 
stuffed?” 

She asked the advice of the chemist, 
who had always been kind to the bird. 

He wrote to Havre for her. A cer- 
tain man named Fellacher consented to 
do the work. But, as the diligence 
driver often lost parcels entrusted to 
him, Félicité resolved to take her pet 
to Honfleur herself. 

Leafless apple-trees lined the edges 
of the road. The ditches were covered 
with ice. The dogs on the neighbouring 
farms barked; and Félicité, with her 
hands beneath her cape, her little black 
sabots and her basket, trotted along 
nimbly in the middle of the sidewalk. 
She crossed the forest, passed by the 
Haut-Chéne and reached Saint-Gatien. 

Behind her, in a cloud of dust and 
impelled by the steep incline, a mail- 
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coach drawn by galloping horses ad- 
vanced tike a whirlwind. When he saw 
a woman in the middle of the road, 
who did not get out of the way, the 
driver stood up in his seat and shouted 
to her and so did the postilion, while 
the four horses, which he could not 
hold back, accelerated their pace; the 
two leaders were almost upon her; with 
a jerk of the reins he threw them to 
one side, but, furious at the incident, 
he lifted his big whip and lashed her 
from her head to her feet with such 
violence that she fell to the ground 
unconscious. 

Her first thought, when she recovered 
her senses, was to open the basket. Lou- 
lou was unharmed. She felt a sting on 
her right cheek; when she took her 
hand away it was red, for the blood 
was flowing. 

She sat down on a pile of stones, and 
sopped her cheek with her handker- 
chief; then she ate a crust of bread 
she had put in her basket, and consoled 
herself by looking at the bird. 

Arriving at the top of Ecquemanville, 
she saw the lights of Honfleur shining 
in the distance like so many stars; 
further on, the ocean spread out in a 
confused mass. Then a weakness came 
over her; the misery of her childhood, 
the disappointment of her first love, 
the departure of her nephew, the death 
of Virginia; all these things came back 
to her at once, and, rising like a swell- 
ing tide in her throat, almost choked 
her. 

Then she wished to speak to the cap- 
tain of the vessel, and without stating 
what she was sending, she gave him 
some instructions. 

Fellacher kept the parrot a long time. 
He always promised that it would be 
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ready for the following week; after six 


“months he announced the shipment of 


a case, and that was the end of it. 
Really, it seemed as if Loulou would 
never come back to his home. “They 
have stolen him,” thought Félicité. 
Finally he arrived, sitting bolt up- 
right on a branch which could be 
screwed into a mahogany pedestal, 
with his foot in the air, his head on one 
side, and in his beak a nut which the 
naturalist, from love of the sumptuous, 
had gilded. She put him in her room. 
This place, to which only a chosen 
few were admitted, looked like a 
chapel and a second-hand shop, so filled 
was it with devotional and heteroge- 
neous things. The door could not be 
opened easily on account of the pres- 
ence of a large wardrobe. Opposite the 
window that looked out into the garden, 
a bull’s-eye opened on the yard; a table 
was placed by the cot and held a wash- 
basin, two combs, and a piece of blue 
soap in a broken saucer. On the walls 
were rosaries, medals, a number of 
Holy Virgins, and a holy-water basin 
made out of a cocoanut; on the bureau, 
which was covered with a napkin like 
an altar, stood the box of shells that 
Victor had given her; also a watering- 
can and a balloon, writing-books, the 
engraved geography and a pair of shoes; 
on the nail which held the mirror, hung 
Virginia’s little plush hat! Félicité 
carried this sort of respect so far that 
she even kept one of Monsieur’s old 
coats. All the things which Madame 
Aubain discarded, Félicité begged for 
her own room. Thus, she had artificial 
flowers on the edge of the bureau, and 
the picture of the Comte d’Artois in the 
recess of the window. By means of a 
board, Loulou was set on a portion of 
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the chimney which advanced into the 
room. Every morning when she awoke, 
she saw him in the dim light of dawn 
and recalled bygone days and the 
smallest details of insignificant actions, 
without any sense of bitterness or grief. 

As she was unable to communicate 
with people, she lived in a sort of som- 
nambulistic torpor. The processions of 
Corpus-Christi Day seemed to wake her 
up. She visited the neighbours to beg 
for candlesticks and mats so as to 
adorn the temporary altars in the street. 

In church, she always gazed at the 
Holy Ghost, and noticed that there was 
something about it that resembled a 
parrot. The likeness appeared even 
more striking on a coloured picture by 
Espinal, representing the baptism of our 
Saviour. With his scarlet wings and 
emerald body, it was really the image of 
Loulou. Having bought the picture, she 
hung it near the one of the Comte 
d’Artois so that she could take them 
in at one glance. 

They associated in her mind, the par- 
rot becoming sanctified through the 
neighbourhood of the Holy Ghost, and 
the latter becoming more lifelike in her 
eyes, and more comprehensible. In all 
probability the Father had never chosen 
as messenger a dove, as the latter has 
no voice, but rather one of Loulou’s 
ancestors. And Félicité said her prayers 
in front of the coloured picture, though 
from time to time she turned slightly 
toward the bird. 

She desired very much to enter in 
the ranks of the “Daughters of the 
Virgin.” But Madame Aubain dis- 
suaded her from it. 

A most important event occurred: 
Paul’s marriage. 

After being first a notary’s clerk, 
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then in business, then in the customs, 
and a tax collector, and having even 
applied for a position in the adminis- 
tration of woods and forests, he had at 
last, when he was thirty-six years old, 
by a divine inspiration, found his voca- 
tion: registrature! and he displayed 
such a high ability that an inspector 
had offered him his daughter and his 
influence. 

Paul, who had become quite settled, 
brought his bride to visit his mother. 

But she looked down upon the cus 
toms of Pont-l’Evéque, put on airs, and 
hurt Félicité’s feelings. Madame Au- 
bain felt relieved when she left. 

The following week they learned of 
Monsieur Bourais’ death in an inn. 
There were rumours of suicide, which 
were confirmed; doubts concerning his 
integrity arose. Madame Aubain looked 
over her accounts and soon discovered 
his numerous embezzlements; sales of 
wood which had been concealed from 
her, false receipts, etc. Furthermore, he 
had an illegitimate child, and enter- 
tained a friendship for “a person in 
Dozulé.” 

These base actions affected her very 
much. In March, 1853, she developed a 
pain in her chest; her tongue looked as 
if it were coated with smoke, and the 
leeches they applied did not relieve 
her oppression; and on the ninth eve- 
ning she died, being just seventy-two 
years old. 

People thought that she was younger, 
because her hair, which she wore in 
bands framing her pale face, was brown. 
Few friends regretted her loss, for her 
manner was so haughty that she did not 
attract them. Félicité mourned for her 
as servants seldom mourn for their 
masters. The fact that Madame should 
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die before herself perplexed her mind 
and seemed contrary to the order of 
things, and absolutely monstrous and in- 
admissible. Ten days later (the time to 
journey from Besancon), the heirs 
arrived. Her daughter-in-law ransacked 
the drawers, kept some of the furniture, 
and sold the rest; then they went back 
to their own home. 

Madame’s armchair, foot-warmer, 
work-table, the eight chairs, everything 
was gone! The places occupied by the 
pictures formed yellow squares on the 
walls. They had taken the two little 
beds, and the wardrobe had been 
emptied of Virginia’s belongings! 
Félicité went upstairs, overcome with 
grief. 

The following day a sign was posted 
on the door; the chemist screamed in 
her ear that the house was for sale. 

For a moment she tottered, and had 
to sit down. 

What hurt her most was to give up 
her room,—so nice for poor Loulou! 
She looked at him in despair and im- 
plored the Holy Ghost, and it was this 
way that she contracted the idolatrous 
habit of saying her prayers kneeling in 
front of the bird. Sometimes the sun 
fell through the window on his glass 
eye, and lighted a great spark in it 
which sent Félicité into ecstasy. 

Her mistress had left her an income 
of three hundred and eighty francs. The 
garden supplied her with vegetables. As 
for clothes, she had enough to last her 
till the end of her days, and she econ- 
omised on the light by going to bed 
at dusk. 

She rarely went out, in order to avoid 
passing in front of the second-hand 
dealer’s shop where there was some of 
the old furniture. Since her fainting 
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spell, she dragged her leg, and as her 
strength was failing rapidly, old Mother 
Simon, who had lost her money in the 
grocery business, came every morning 
to chop the wood and pump the water. 

Her eyesight grew dim. She did not 
open the shutters after that. Many years 
passed. But the house did not sell or 
rent. Fearing that she would be put out, 
Félicité did not ask for repairs. The 
laths of the roof were rotting away, and 
during one whole winter her bolster 
was wet. After Easter she spit blood. 

Then Mother Simon went for a 
doctor. Félicité wished to know what 
her complaint was. But, being too deaf 
to hear, she caught only one word: 
“Pneumonia.” She was familiar with it 
and gently answered:—‘Ah! like Ma- 
dame,” thinking it quite natural that 
she should follow her mistress. 

The time for the altars in the street 
drew near. 

The first one was always erected at 
the foot of the hill, the second in front 
of the post-office, and the third in the 
middle of the street. This position oc- 
casioned some rivalry among the wo- 
men and they finally decided upon 
Madame Aubain’s yard. 

Félicité’s fever grew worse. She was 
sorry that she could not do anything for 
the altar. If she could, at least, have 
contributed something toward it! Then 
she thought of the parrot. Her neigh- 
bours objected that it would not be 
proper. But the curé gave his consent 
and she was so grateful for it that she 
begged him to accept after her death, 
her only treasure, Loulou. From Tues- 
day until Saturday, the day before the 
event, she coughed more frequently. In 
the evening her face was contracted, 
her lips stuck to her gums and she 
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began to vomit; and on the following 
day, she felt so low that she called for 
a priest. 

Three neighbours surrounded her 
when the dominie administered the Ex- 
treme Unction. Afterwards she said that 
she wished to speak to Fabu. 

He arrived in his Sunday clothes, 
very ill at ease among the funereal 
surroundings. 

“Forgive me,” she said, making an 
effort to extend her arm, “I believed it 
was you who killed him!” 

What did such accusations mean? 
Suspect a man like him of murder! And 
Fabu became excited and was about 
to make trouble. 
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“Don’t you see she is not in her right 
mind?” 

From time to time Félicité spoke to 
shadows. The women left her and 
Mother Simon sat down to breakfast. 

A little later, she took Loulou and 
holding him up to Félicité: 

“Say good-bye to him, now!” she 
commanded. 

Although he was not a corpse, he 
was eaten up by worms; one of his 
wings was broken and the "wadding was 
coming out of his body. But Feélicité 
was blind now, and she took him and 
laid him against her cheek. Then 
Mother Simon removed him in order to 
set him on the altar. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE VISION 


Tue grass exhaled an odour of sum- 
mer; flies buzzed in the air, the sun 
shone on the river and warmed the 
slated roof. Old Mother Simon had re- 
turned to Félicité and was peacefully 
falling asleep. 

The ringing of bells woke her; the 
people were coming out of church. 
Félicité’s delirium subsided. By think- 
ing of the procession, she was able to 
see it as if she had taken part in it. 
All the school-children, the singers and 
the firemen walked on the sidewalks, 
while in the middle of the street came 
first the custodian of the church with 
his halberd, then the beadle with a 
large cross, the teacher in charge of the 
boys and a sister escorting the little 
girls; three of the smallest ones, with 


curly heads, threw rose leaves into the 
air; the deacon with outstretched arms 
conducted the music; and two incense- 
bearers turned with each step they took 
toward the Holy Sacrament, which was 
carried by M. le Curé, attired in his 
handsome chasuble and walking under 
a canopy of red velvet supported by 
four men. A crowd of people followed, 
jammed between the walls of the 
houses hung with white sheets; at last 
the procession arrived at the foot of 
the hill. 

A cold sweat broke out on Félicité’s 
forehead. Mother Simon wiped it away 
with a cloth, saying inwardly that some 
day she would have to go through the 
same thing herself. 

The murmur of the crowd grew 
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louder, was very distinct for a moment 
and then died away. A volley of mus- 
ketry shook the window-panes. It was 
the postilions saluting the Sacrament. 

Félicité rolled her eyes and said as 
loudly as she could: 

“Ts he all right?” meaning the parrot. 

Her death agony began. A rattle that 
grew more and more rapid shook her 
body. Froth appeared at the corners of 
her mouth, and her whole frame trem- 
bled. In a little while could be heard 
the music of the bass horns, the clear 
voices of the children and the men’s 
deeper notes. At intervals all was still, 
and their shoes sounded like a herd of 
cattle passing over the grass. 

The clergy appeared in the yard. 
Mother Simon climbed on a chair to 
reach the bull’s-eye, and in this man- 
ner could see the altar. It was covered 
with a lace cloth and draped with green 
wreaths. In the middle stood a little 
frame containing relics; at the corners 
were two little orange-trees, and all 
along the edge were silver candlesticks, 
porcelain vases containing sun-flowers, 
lilies, peonies, and tufts of hydrangeas. 
This mound of bright colours de- 
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scended diagonally from the first floor 
o the carpet that covered the side- 
walk. Rare objects arrested one’s eye. 
A golden sugar-bowl was crowned with 
violets, earrings set with Alengon stones 
were displayed on green moss, and two 
Chinese screens with their bright land- 
scapes were near by. Loulou, hidden 
beneath roses, showed nothing but his 
blue head which looked like a piece of 
lapis-lazuli. 

The singers, the canopy-bearers and 
the children lined up against the sides 
of the yard. Slowly the priest ascended 
the steps and placed his shining sun on 
the lace cloth. Everybody knelt. There 
was deep silence; and the censers slip- 
ping on their chains were swung high 
in the air. A blue vapour rose in 
Félicité’s room. She opened her nostrils 
and inhaled it with a mystic sensuous- 
ness; then she closed her lids. Her lips 
smiled. The beats of her heart grew 
fainter and fainter, and vaguer, like a 
fountain giving out, like an echo dying 
away;—and when ‘she exhaled her last 
breath, she thought she saw in the half- 
opened heavens a gigantic parrot hovers 
ing above her head. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PALACE 


On the eastern side of the Dead Sea 
rose the citadel of Macherus. It was 
built upon a conical peak of basalt, and 
was surrounded by four deep valleys, 
one on each side, another in front, and 
the fourth in the rear. At the base of 
the citadel, crowding against one an- 
other, a group of houses stood within 
the circle of a wall, whose outlines un- 
dulated with the unevenness of the soil. 
A zigzag road, cutting through the 
rocks, joined the city to the fortress, 
the walls of which were about one 
hundred and twenty cubits high, having 
numerous angles and ornamental towers 
that stood out like jewels in this crown 
of stone overhanging an abyss. 

Within the high walls stood a palace, 
adorned with many richly carved arches, 
and surrounded by a terrace that on 
one side of the building spread out 
below a wide balcony made of syca- 
more wood, upon which tall poles had 
been erected to support an awning. 

One morning, just before sunrise, the 
tetrarch, Herod-Antipas, came out alone 
upon the balcony. He leaned against 
one of the columns and looked about 
him. 

The crests of the hill-tops in the val- 
ley below the palace were just dis- 
cernible in the light of the false dawn, 
although their bases, extending to the 
abyss, were still plunged in darkness. A 


light mist floated in the air; presently 
it lifted, and the shores of the Dead 
Sea became visible. The sun, rising be- 
hind Macherus, spread a rosy flush over 
the sky, lighting up the stony shores, 
the hills, and the desert, and illuming 
the distant mountains of Judea, rugged 
and grey in the early dawn. En-gedi, 
the central point of the group, threw a 
deep black shadow; Hebron, in the 
background, was round-topped like a 
dome; Eschol had her pomegranates, 
Sorek her vineyards, Carmel her fields 
of sesame; and the tower of Antonia, 
with its enormous cube, dominated 
Jerusalem. The tetrarch turned his gaze 
from it to contemplate the palms of 
Jericho on his right; and his thoughts 
dwelt upon other cities of his beloved 
Galilee——Capernaum, Endor, Nazareth, 
Tiberias—-whither it might be he would 
never return. 

The Jordan wound its way through 
the arid plains that met his gaze; white 
and glittering under the clear sky, it 
dazzled the eye like snow in the rays 
of the sun. 

The Dead Sea now looked like a sheet 
of lapis-lazuli; and at its southern ex- 
tremity, on the coast of Yemen, Anti- 
pas recognised clearly what at first he 
had been able only dimly to perceive. 
Several tents could now be plainly seen; 
men carrying spears were moving about 
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among a group of horses; and dying 
camp-fires shone faintly in the beams 
of the rising ‘sun. 

This was a troop belonging to the 
sheikh of the Arabs, the daughter of 
whom the tetrarch had repudiated in 
order to wed Herodias, already married 
to one of his brothers, who lived in 
{taly but who had no pretensions to 
power. 

Antipas was waiting for assistance 
and reinforcements from the Romans, 
but as Vitellius, the Governor of Syria, 
had not yet arrived, he was consumed 
with impatience and anxiety. Perhaps 
Agrippa had ruined his cause with the 
emperor, he thought. Philip, his third 
brother, sovereign of Batania, was arm- 
ing himself clandestinely. The Jews 
were becoming intolerant of the 
tetrarch’s idolatries; he knew that many 
were weary of his rule; and he hesi- 
tated now between adopting one of two 
projects: to conciliate the Arabs and 
win back their allegiance, or to con- 
clude an alliance with the Parthians. 
Under the pretext of celebrating his 
birthday, he had planned to bring to- 
gether, at a grand banquet, the chiefs 
of his troops, the stewards of his do- 
mains, and the most important men 
from the region about Galilee. 

Antipas threw a keen glance along all 
the roads leading to Macherus. They 
were deserted. Eagles were sweeping 
through the air high above his head; the 
soldiers of the guard, placed at in- 
tervals along the ramparts, slept or 
dozed, leaning against the walls; all was 
silent within the castle. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of a 
distant voice, seeming to come from the 
very depths of the earth. His cheek 
paled. After an instant’s hesitation, he 
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leaned far over the balcony railing, 
slistening intently, but the voice had 
died away. Presently it rose again upon 
the quiet air; Antipas clapped his hands 
together loudly, crying: ‘“Mannzus! 
Manneus!” 

Instantly a man appeared, naked to 
the waist, after the fashion of a masseur 
at the bath. Although emaciated, and 
somewhat advanced in years, he was a 
giant in stature, and on his hip he wore 
a cutlass in a bronze scabbard. His 
bushy hair, gathered up and held in 
place by a kind of comb, exaggerated 
the apparent size of his massive head. 
His eyes were heavy with sleep, but 
his white teeth shone, his step was light 
on the flagstones, and his body had the 
suppleness of an ape, although his coun- 
tenance was as impassive as that of a 
mummy. 

“Where is he?” demanded the tetrarch 
of this strange being. 

Mannzus made a movement over his 
shoulder with his thumb, saying: 

“Over there—still there!” 

“T thought I heard him cry out.” 

And Antipas, after drawing a deep 
breath, asked for news of Iaokanann, 
afterwards known as St. John the 
Baptist. He had been allowed to see 
the two men who had asked permission 
to visit his dungeon a few days before, 
and since that time, had any one dis- 
covered for what purpose the men de- 
sired to see him? 

“They exchanged some strange words 
with him,’’ Manneus replied, “with the 
mysterious air of robbers conspiring at 
the cross-roads. Then they departed to- 
wards Upper Galilee, saying that they 
were the bearers of great tidings.” 

Antipas bent his head for a moment; 
then raising it quickly, said in a tone 
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full of alarm: 

“Guard him! watch him well! Do not 
allow any one else to see him. Keep the 
gates shut and the entrance to the dun- 
geon closed fast. It must not even be 
suspected that he still lives!” 

Manneus had already attended to all 
these details, because Iaokanann was a 
Jew, and, like all the Samaritans, Man- 
neus hated the Jews. 

Their temple on the Mount of Geri- 
zim, which Moses had designed to be 
the centre of Israel, had been destroyed 
since the reign of King Hyrcanus; and 
the temple at Jerusalem made the Sa- 
maritans furious; they regarded its 
presence as an outrage against them- 
selves, and a permanent injustice. Man- 
nzus, indeed, had forcibly entered it, 
for the purpose of defiling its altar with 
the bones of corpses. Several of his com- 
panions, less agile than he, had been 
caught and beheaded. 

From the tetrarch’s balcony, the 
temple was visible through an opening 
between two hills. The sun, now fully 
risen, shed a dazzling splendour on its 
walls of snowy marble and the plates 
of purest gold that formed its roof. The 
structure shone like a luminous moun- 
tain, and its radiant purity indicated 
something almost superhuman, eclipsing 
even its suggestion of opulence and 
pride. 

Manneus stretched out his powerful 
arm towards Zion, and, with clenched 
fist and his great body drawn to its full 
height, he launched a bitter anathema 
at the city, with perfect faith that 
eventually his curse must be effective. 

Antipas listened, without appearing to 
be shocked at the strength of the in- 
vectives. 

When the Samaritan had become 
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somewhat calmer, he returned to the 
subject of the prisoner. 

“Sometimes he grows excited,” said 
he, “then he longs to escape or talks 
about a speedy deliverance. At other 
times he is as quiet as a sick animal, 
although I often find him pacing to and 
fro in his gloomy dungeon, murmuring, 
‘In order that His glory may increase, 
mine must diminish.’ ” 

Antipas and Mannzus looked at each 
other a moment in silence. But the 
tetrarch was weary of pondering on this 
troublesome matter. 

The mountain peaks surrounding the 
palace, looking like great petrified 
waves, the black depths among the cliffs, 
the immensity of the blue sky, the rising 
sun, and the gloomy valley of the 
abyss, filled the soul of Antipas with a 
vague unrest; he felt an overwhelming 
sense of oppression at the sight of the 
desert, whose uneven piles of sand sug- 
gested crumbling amphitheatres or 
ruined palaces. The hot wind brought an 
odour of sulphur, as if it had rolled up 
from cities accursed and buried deeper 
than the river-bed of the slow-running 
Jordan. 

These aspects of nature, which 
seemed to his troubled fancy signs of 
the wrath of the gods, terrified him, and 
he leaned heavily against the balcony 
railing, his eyes fixed, his head resting 
upon his hands. 

Presently he felt a light touch upon 
his shoulder. He turned, and saw 
Herodias standing beside him. A purple 
robe enveloped her, falling to her san- 
daled feet. Having left her chamber 
hurriedly, she wore no jewels nor other 
ornaments. A thick tress of rippling 
black hair hung over her shoulder and 
hid itself in her bosom; her nostrils, a 
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little too large for beauty, quivered with 
triumph, and her face was alight with 
joy. She gently shook the tetrarch’s 
shoulder, and exclaimed exultantly: 

“Cesar is our friend! Agrippa has 
been imprisoned!” 

“Who told thee that?” 

“T know it!” she replied, adding: “It 
was because he coveted the crown of 
Caligula.” 

While living upon the charity of Anti- 
pas and Herodias, Agrippa had intrigued 
to become king, a title for which the 
tetrarch was as eager as he. But if this 
news were true, no more was to be 
feared from Agrippa’s scheming. 

“The dungeons of Tiberias are hard 
to open, and sometimes life itself is un- 


certain within their depths,” said 
Herodias, with grim significance. 
Antipas understood her; and, al- 


though she was Agrippa’s sister, her 
atrocious insinuation seemed entirely 
justifiable to the tetrarch. Murder and 
outrage were to be expected in the man- 
agement of political intrigues; they 
were a part of the fatal inheritance of 
royal houses; and in the family of 
Herodias nothing was more common. 

Then she rapidly unfolded to the 
tetrarch the secrets of her recent un- 
dertakings, telling him how many men 
had been bribed, what letters had been 
intercepted, and the number of spies 
stationed at the city gates. She did not 
hesitate even to tell him of her success 
in an attempt to befool and seduce Eu- 
tyches the denunciator. 

“And why should I not?” she said; 
“Gt cost me nothing. For thee, my lord, 
have I not done more than that? Did I 
not even abandon my child?” 

After her divorce from Philip, she 
had indeed left her daughter in Rome, 
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hoping that, as the wife of the tetrarch, 
she might bear other children. Until 
that moment she had never spoken to 
Antipas of her daughter. He asked him- 
self the reason for this sudden display 
of tenderness. 

During their brief conversation sev- 
eral attendants had come out upon the 
balcony; one slave brought a quantity 
of large, soft cushions, and arranged 
them in a kind of temporary couch upon 
the floor behind his mistress. Herodias 
sank upon them, and turning her face 
away from Antipas, appeared to be 
weeping silently. After a few moments 
she dried her eyes, declared that she 
would dream no more, and that she was, 
in reality, perfectly happy. She re- 
minded Antipas of their former long de- 
lightful interviews in the atrium; their 
meetings at the baths; their walks along 
the Sacred Way, and the sweet evening 
rendezvous at the villa, among the 
flowery groves, listening to the murmur 
of splashing fountains, within sight of 
the Roman Campagna. Her glances 
were as tender as in former days; she 
drew near to him, leaned against his 
breast and caressed him fondly. 

But he repelled her soft advances. 
The love she sought to rekindle had died 
long ago. He thought instead of all his 
misfortunes, and of the twelve long 
years during which the war had con- 
tinued. Protracted anxiety had visibly 
aged the tetrarch. His shoulders were 
bent beneath his violet-bordered toga; 
his whitening locks were long and 
mingled with his beard, and the sunlight 
revealed many lines upon his brow, as 
well as upon that of Herodias. After the 
tetrarch’s repulse of his wife’s tender 
overtures, the pair gazed morosely upon 
each other. 
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The mountain paths began to show 
signs of life. Shepherds were driving 
their flocks to pasture; children urged 
heavy-laden donkeys along the roads; 
while grooms belonging to the palace 
led the horses to the river to drink. The 
wayfarers descending from the heights 
on the farther side of Machzrus disap- 
peared behind the castle; others as- 
cended from the valleys, and after 
arriving at the palace deposited their 
burdens in the courtyard. Many of these 
were purveyors to the tetrarch; others 
were the servants of his.expected guests, 
arriving in advance of their masters. 

Suddenly, at the foot of the terrace 
on the left, an Essene appeared; he wore 
a white robe, his feet were bare, and 
his demeanour indicated that he was a 
follower of the Stoics. Mannzus in- 
stantly rushed towards the stranger, 
drawing the cutlass that he wore upon 
his hip. 

“Kill him!” cried Herodias. 

“Do not touch him!” the tetrarch 
commanded. 

The two men stood motionless for an 
instant, then they descended the ter- 
race, both taking a different direction, 
although they kept their eyes fixed upon 
each other. 

“T know that man,” said Herodias, 
after they had disappeared. “His name 
is Phanuel, and he will try to seek out 
Iaokanann, since thou wert so foolish as 
to allow him to live.” 

Antipas said that the man might some 
day be useful to them. His attacks upon 
Jerusalem would gain them the alle- 
giance of the rest of the Jews. 

“No,” said Herodias, “the Jews will 
accept any master, and are incapable 
of feeling any true patriotism.” She 
added that, as for the man who was try- 
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ing to influence the people with hopes 
cherished since the days of Nehemiah, 
the best policy was to suppress him. 

The tetrarch replied that there was no 
haste about the matter, and expressed 
his doubt that any real danger was to 
be feared from Iaokanann, even affect- 
ing to laugh at the idea. 

“Do not deceive thyself!” exclaimed 
Herodias. And she retold the story of 
her humiliation one day when she was 
travelling towards Gilead, in order to 
purchase some of the balm for which 
that region was famous. 

“A multitude was standing on the 
banks of the stream, my lord; many of 
the people were putting on their 
raiment. Standing on a hillock, a strange 
man was speaking to the gathering. A 
camel’s-skin was wrapped about his 
loins, and his head was like that of a 
lion. As soon as he saw me, he launched 
in my direction all the maledictions of 
the prophets. His eyes flamed, his voice 
shook, he raised his arms as if he would 
draw down lightning upon my head. I 
could not fly from him; the wheels of 
my chariot sank in the sand up to the 
middle; and I could only crawl along, 
hiding my head with my mantle, and 
frozen with terror at the curses that 
poured upon me like a storm from 
heaven!” 

Continuing her harangue, she de- 
clared that the knowledge that this man 
still existed poisoned her very life. 
When he had been seized and bound 
with cords, the soldiers were prepared 
to stab him if he resisted, but he had 
been quite gentle and obedient. After 
he had been thrown into prison some 
one had put venomous serpents into his 
dungeon, but strange to say, after a 
time they had died, leaving him unin- 
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jured. The inanity of such tricks exas- 
perated Herodias. Besides, she inquired, 
why did this man make war upon her? 
What interest moved him to such ac- 
tions? His injurious words to her, 
uttered before a throng of listeners, had 
been repeated and widely circulated; 
she heard them whispered everywhere. 
Against a legion of soldiers she would 
have been brave; but this mysterious 
influence, more pernicious and powerful 
than the sword, but impossible to grasp, 
was maddening! Herodias strode to and 
fro upon the terrace, white with rage, 
unable to find words to express the 
emotions that choked her. 

She had a haunting fear that the 
tetrarch might listen to public opinion 
after a time, and persuade himself it 
was his duty to repudiate her. Then, in- 
deed, all would be lost! Since early 
youth she had cherished a dream that 
some day she would rule over a great 
empire. As an important step towards 
attaining this ambition, she had de- 
serted Philip, her first husband, and 
married the tetrarch, who now she 
thought had duped her. 

“Ah! I found a powerful support, in- 
deed, when I entered thy family!” she 
sneered. 

“Tt is at least the equal of thine,” 
Antipas replied. 

Herodias felt the blood of the kings 
and priests, her ancestors, boiling in her 
veins. 

“Thy grandfather was a servile atten- 
dant upon the temple of Ascalon!” she 
went on, with fury. “Thy other ances- 
tors were shepherds, bandits, conduc- 
tors’ of caravans, a horde of slaves 
offered as tribute to King David! My 
forefathers were the conquerors of 
thine! The first of the Maccabees drove 
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thy people out of Hebron; Hyrcanus 
forced them to be circumcised!” Then, 
with all the contempt of the patrician 
for the plebeian, the hatred of Jacob for 
Esau, she reproached him for his in- 
difference towards palpable outrages to 
his dignity, his weakness regarding the 
Phcenicians, who had been false to him, 
and his cowardly attitude towards the 
people who detested and insulted her- 
self. 

“But thou art like them!” she cried; 
“Dost regret the loss of the Arab girl 
who danced upon these very pave- 
ments? Take her back! Go and live 
with her—in her tent! Eat her bread, 
baked in the ashes! Drink curdled 
sheep’s milk! Kiss her dark cheeks—and 
forget me!” 

The tetrarch had already forgotten 
her presence, it appeared. He paid no 
further heed to her anger, but looked 
intently at a young girl who had just 
stepped out upon the balcony of a house 
not far away. At her side stood an 
elderly female slave, who held over the 
girl’s head a kind of parasol with a 
handle made of long, slender reeds. In 
the middle of the rug spread upon the 
floor of the balcony stood a large open 
travelling-hamper or basket, and girdles, 
veils, head-dresses, and gold and silver 
ornaments were scattered about in con- 
fusion. At intervals the young girl took 
one object or another in her hands, and 
held it up admiringly. She was dressed 
in the costume of the Roman ladies, 
with a flowing tunic and a peplum orna- 
mented with tassels of emeralds; and 
blue silken bands confined her hair, 
which seemed almost too luxuriant. 
since from time to time she raised a 
small hand to push back the heavy 
masses. The parasol half hid the maiden 
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from the gaze of Antipas, but now and 
then he caught a glimpse of her deli- 
cate neck, her large eyes, or a fleeting 
smile upon her small mouth. He noted 
that her figure swayed about with a 
singularly elastic grace and elegance. He 
leaned forward, his eyes kindled, his 
oreath quickened. All this was not lost 
ypon Herodias, who watched him nar- 
‘owly. 

“Who is that maiden?” the tetrarch 
usked at last. 

Herodias replied that she did not 
snow, and her fierce demeanour sud- 
lenly changed to one of gentleness and 
umiability. 

At the entrance to the castle the 
etrarch was awaited by several Gali- 
eans, the master of the scribes, the 
thief of the land stewards, the manager 
of the salt mines, and a Jew from 
3abylon, commanding his troops of 
.orse. As the tetrarch approached the 
rroup, he was greeted with respectful 
nthusiasm. Acknowledging the acclama- 
ions with a grave salute, he entered the 
astle. 

As he proceeded along one of the cor- 
idors, Phanuel suddenly sprang from a 
orner and intercepted him. 

“What! Art thou still here?” said the 
etrarch in displeasure. “Thou seekest 
aokanann, no doubt.” 

“And thyself, my lord. I have some- 
hing of great importance to tell thee.” 

At a sign from Antipas, the Essene 
ollowed him into a somewhat dark and 
loomy room. 

The daylight came faintly through a 
rated window. The walls were of a deep 
hade of crimson, so dark as to look 
Imost black. At one end of the room 
tood an ebony bed, ornamented with 
ands of leather. A shield of gold, hang- 
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ing at the head of the bed, shone like a 
sun in the obscurity of the apartment. 
Antipas crossed over to the couch and 
threw himself upon it in a half-reclining 
attitude, while Phanuel remained stand- 
ing before him. Suddenly he raised one 
hand, and striking a commanding atti- 
tude said: 

“At times, my lord, the Most High 
sends a message to the people through 
one of His sons. Iaokanann is one of 
these. If thou oppress him, thou shalt 
be punished!” 

“But it is he that persecutes me!” 
exclaimed Antipas. “(He asked me to do 
a thing that was impossible. Since then 
he has done nothing but revile me. And 
I was not severe with him when he be- 
gan his abuse of me. But he had the 
hardihood to send various men from 
Macherus to spread dissension and dis- 
content througbout my domain. A curse 
upon him! Since he attacks me, I shall 
defend myself.” 

“Without doubt, he has expressed his 
anger with too much violence,” Phanuel 
replied calmly. ‘““But do not heed that 
further. He must be set free.” 

“One does not let loose a furious 
animal,” said the tetrarch. 

“Have no fear of him now,” was the 
quick reply. “He will go straight to the 
Arabs, the Gauls, and the Scythians. His 
work must be extended to the uttermost 
ends of the earth.” 

For a moment Antipas appeared lost 
in thought, as one who sees a vision. 
Then he said: 

“His power over men is indeed great. 
In spite of myself, I admire him!” 

“Then set him free!” 

But the tetrarch shook his head. He 
feared Herodias, Mannzus, and un- 
known dangers. 
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Phanuel tried to persuade him, prom- 
ising, as a guaranty of the honesty of, 
his projects, the submission of the Esse- 
nians to the King. These poor people, 
clad only in linen, untamable in spite of 
severe treatment, endowed with power 
to divine the future by reading the stars, 
had succeeded in commanding a certain 
degree of respect. 

“What is the important matter thou 
wouldst communicate to me?” Antipas 
inquired, with sudden recollection. 

Before Phanuel could reply, a negro 
entered the room in great haste. He was 
covered with dust, and panted so vio- 
lently that he could scarcely utter the 
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single word: 

“Vitellius!” 

“Has he arrived?” asked the tetrarch. 

“IT have seen him, my lord. Within 
three hours he will be here.” 

Throughout the palace, doors were 
opening and closing and portiéres were 
swaying as if in a high wind, with the 
coming and going of many persons; 
there was a murmur of voices; sounds 
of the moving of heavy furniture could 
be heard, and the rattle of silver plates 
and dishes. From the highest tower a 
loud blast upon a conch summoned from 
far and near all the slaves belonging to 
the castle. 


CHAPTER II 


THE VOICE 


Tue ramparts were thronged with 
people when at last Vitellius entered the 
castle gates, leaning on the arm of his 
interpreter. Behind them came an im- 
posing red litter, decorated with plumes 
and mirrors. The proconsul wore a toga 
ornamented with the laticlave, a broad 
purple band extending down the front 
of the garment, indicating his rank; and 
his feet were encased in the kind of 
buskins worn by consuls. A guard of 
lictors surrounded him. Against the wall 
they placed their twelve fasces—a 
bundle of sticks with an axe in the 
centre. And the populace trembled be- 
fore the insignia of Roman majesty. 

The gorgeous litter, borne by eight 
men, came to a halt. From it descended 
a youth. He wore many pearls upon his 
fingers, but he had a protruding abdo- 


men and his face was covered with 
pimples. A cup of aromatic wine was 
offered to him. He drank it, and asked 
for a second draught. 

The tetrarch had fallen upon his knees 
before the proconsul, saying that he 
was grieved beyond words not to have 
known sooner of the favour of his pres- 
ence within those domains; had he been 
aware of the approach of his distin- 
guished guest, he would have issued a 
command that every person along the 
route should place himself at the pro- 
consul’s orders. Of a surety, the pro- 
consul’s family was descended direct 
from the goddess Vitellia. A highway, 
leading from the Janiculum to the sea, 
still bore their name. Questors and 
consuls were innumerable in that great 
family; and as for the noble Lucius, 
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now his honoured guest, it was the duty 
of the whole people to thank him, as the 
conqueror of the Cliti and the father of 
the young Aulus, now returning to his 
own domain, since the East was the 
country of the gods. These hyperboles 
were expressed in Latin, and Vitellius 
accepted them impassively. 

He replied that the great Herod was 
the honour and glory of the nation; that 
the Athenians had chosen him to direct 
the Olympian games; that he had built 
temples in the honour of Augustus; had 
been patient, ingenious, terrible; and 
was faithful to all the Cesars. 

etween two marble columns, with 
bronze capitals, Herodias could now be 
seen advancing with the air of an em- 
press, in the midst of a group of women 
and eunuchs carrying perfumed torches 
set in sockets of silver-gilt. 

The proconsul advanced three steps 
to meet her. She saluted him with an 
inclination of her head. 

“How fortunate,’ she exclaimed, 
“that henceforth Agrippa, the enemy of 
Tiberius, can work harm no longer!” 

Vitellius did not understand her allu- 
sion, but he thought her a dangerous 
woman. Antipas immediately declared 
that he was ready to do anything for 
the emperor. 

“Even to the injury of others?” Vitel- 
lius asked, significantly. 

He had taken hostages from the king 
of the Parthians, but the emperor had 
given no further thought to the matter, 
because Antipas, who had been present 
at the conference, had, in order to gain 
favour, sent off despatches bearing the 
news. From that time he had borne a 
profound hatred towards the emperor 
and had delayed in sending assistarice to 
him. 
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The tetrarch stammered in attempt- 
ing to reply to the query of the pro- 
consul. But Aulus laughed and said: 
“Do not be disturbed. I will protect 
thee!” 

The proconsul feigned not to hear this 
remark. The fortune of the father de- 
pended, in a way, on the corrupt influ 
ence of the son; and through him it was 
possible that Antipas might be able to 
procure for the proconsul very sub- 
stantial benefits, although the glances 
that he cast about him were defiant, and 
even venomous. 

But now a new tumult arose just 
within the gates. A file of white mules 
entered the courtyard, mounted by men 
in priestly garb. These were the Sad- 
ducees and the Pharisees, who were 
drawn to Macherus by the same ambi- 
tion: the one party hoping to be ap- 
pointed public sacrificers, the other de- 
termined to retain those offices. Their 
faces were dark, particularly those of 
the Pharisees, who were enemies of 
Rome and of the tetrarch. The flowing 
skirts of their tunics embarrassed their 
movements as they attempted to pass 
through the throng; and their tiaras sat 
unsteadily upon their brows, around 
which were bound small bands of parch- 
ment, showing lines of writing. 

Almost at the same moment, the 
soldiers of the advance guard arrived. 
Cloth coverings had been drawn over 
their glittering shields to protect them 
from the dust. Behind them came Mar- 
cellus, the proconsul’s lieutenant, fol- 
lowed by the publicans, carrying their 
tablets of wood under their arms. 

Antipas named to Vitellius the prin- 
cipal personages ‘surrounding them: 
Tolmai, Kanthera, Schon, Ammonius of 
Alexandria, who bought asphalt for An- 
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tipas; Naaman, captain of his troops of 
skirmishers, and Jacim, the Babylonian. 

Vitellius had noticed Mannzus. 

“Who is that mane” he inquired. 

The tetrarch by a significant gesture 
indicated that Mannzus was the exe- 
cutioner. He then presented the Sad- 
ducees to the proconsul’s notice. 

Jonathas, a man of low stature, who 
spoke Greek, advanced with a firm step 
and begged that the great lord would 
honor Jerusalem with a visit. Vitellius 
replied that he should probably go to 
Jerusalem soon. 

Eleazar, who had a crooked nose and 
a long beard, put forth a claim, in be- 
half of the Pharisees, for the mantle of 
the high priest, held in the tower of An- 
tonia by the civil authorities. 

Then the Galileans came forward and 
denounced Pontius Pilate. On one occa- 
sion, they said, a madman went seeking 
in a cave near Samaria for the golden 
vases that had belonged to King David, 
and Pontius Pilate had caused several 
inhabitants of that region to be exe- 
cuted. In their excitement all the Gali- 
leans spoke at once, Mannzus’s voice 
being heard above all others. Vitellius 
promised that the guilty ones should be 
punished. 

Fresh vociferations now broke out in 
front of the great gates, where the sol- 
diers had hung their shields. Their cov- 
erings having now been removed, on 
each shield a carving of the head of 
Cesar could be seen on the umbo, or 
central knob. To the Jews, this seemed 
an evidence of nothing short of idolatry. 
Antipas harangued them, while Vitellius, 
who occupied a raised seat within the 
shadow of the colonnade, was astonished 
at their fury. Tiberius had done well, he 
thought, to exile four hundred of these 
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people to Sardinia. Presently the Jews 
became so violent that he ordered the 
shields to be removed. 

Then the multitude surrounded the 
proconsul, imploring him to abolish cer- 
tain unjust laws, asking for privileges, 
or begging for alms. They rent their 
clothing and jostled one another; and 
at last, in order to drive them back, 
several slaves, armed with long staves, 
charged upon them, striking right and 
left. Those nearest the gates made their 
escape and descended to the road; 
others rushed in to take their places, so 
that two streams of human beings 
flowed in and out, compressed within 
the limits of the gateway. 

Vitellius demanded the reason for the 
assembling of so great a throng. Antipas 
explained that they had been invited to 
come to a feast in celebration of his 
birthday; and he pointed to several men 
who, leaning against the battlements, 
were hauling up immense basket-loads 
of food, fruits, vegetables, antelopes 
and storks; large fish, of a brilliant 
shade of blue; grapes, melons, and 
pyramids of pomegranates. At this sight, 
Aulus left the courtyard and hastened to 
the kitchens, led by his taste for gor 
mandizing, which later became the 
amazement of the world. 

As they passed the opening to a small 
cellar, Vitellius perceived some objects 
resembling breastplates hanging on a 
wall. He looked at them with interest, 
and then demanded that the subter- 
ranean chambers of the fortress be 
thrown open for his inspection. These 
chambers were cut into the rocky foun- 
dation of the castle, and had been 
formed into vaults, with pillars set at 
regular distances. The first vault opened 
contained old armour; the second was 
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full of pikes, with long points emerging 
from tufts of feathers. The walls of the 
third chamber were hung with a kind of 
tapestry made of slender reeds, laid in 
perpendicular rows. Those of the fourth 
were covered with scimitars. In the 
middle of the fifth cell, rows of helmets 
were seen, the crests of which looked 
like a battalion of fiery serpents. The 
sixth cell contained nothing but empty 
quivers; the seventh, greaves for pro- 
tecting the legs in battle; the eighth 
vault was filled with bracelets and arm- 
lets; and an examination of the remain- 
ing vaults disclosed forks, grappling- 
irons, ladders, cords, even catapults, and 
bells for the necks of camels; and as 
they descended deeper into the rocky 
foundation, it became evident that the 
whole mass was a veritable honeycomb 
of cells, and that below those already 
seen were many others. 

Vitellius, Phineas, his interpreter, and 
Sisenna, chief of the publicans, walked 
among these gloomy cells, attended by 
three eunuchs bearing torches. 

In the deep shadows hideous instru- 
ments, invented by barbarians, could be 
seen: tomahawks studded with nails; 
poisoned javelins; pincers resembling 
the jaws of crocodiles; in short, the 
tetrarch possessed in his castle muni- 
tions of war sufficient for forty thou- 
sand men. 

He had accumulated these weapons in 
anticipation of a possible alliance against 
him among his enemies. But he be- 
thought him that the proconsul might 
believe, or assert, that he had collected 
this armoury in order to attack the 
Romans; so he hastened to offer ex- 
planations of all that Vitellius had ob- 
served. 

Some of these things did not belong to 
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him at all, he said: many of them were 
necessary to defend the place against 
brigands and marauders, especially the 
Arabs. Many of the objects in the vaults 
had been the property of his father, and 
he had allowed them to remain un- 
touched. As he spoke, he managed to get 
in advance of the proconsul and pre- 
ceded him along the corridors with 
rapid steps. Presently he halted and 
stood close against the wall as the party 
came up; he spoke quickly, standing 
with his hands on his hips, so that his 
voluminous mantle covered a wide space 
of the wall behind him. But just above 
his head the top of a door was visible. 
Vitellius remarked it instantly, and de- 
manded to know what it concealed. 

The tetrarch explained that the door 
was fastened, and that none could open 
it save the Babylonian, Jacim. 

“Summon him, then!” was the com- 
mand. 

A slave was sent to find Jacim, while 
the group awaited his coming. 

The father of Jacim had come from 
the banks of the Euphrates to offer his 
services, a's well as those of five hundred 
horsemen, in the defense of the eastern 
frontier. After the division of the king- 
dom, Jacim had lived for a time with 
Philip, and was now in the service of 
Antipas. 

Presently he appeared among the 
vaults, carrying an archer’s bow on his 
shoulder and a whip in his hand. Cords 
of many colours were lashed tightly 
about his knotted legs; his massive arms 
were thrust through a sleeveless tunic, 
and a fur cap shaded his face. His chin 
was covered with a heavy, curling 
beard. 

He appeared not to comprehend what 
the interpreter said to him at first. But 
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Vitellius threw a meaning glance at An- 
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stop instantly at the command of the 


tipas, who quickly made the Babylonian rider. 


understand the command of the pro- 
consul. Jacim immediately laid both his 
hands against the door, giving it a 
powerful shove; whereupon it quietly 
slid out of sight into the wall. 

A wave of hot air surged from the 
depths of the cavern. A winding path 
descended and turned abruptly. The 
group followed it, and soon arrived at 
the threshold of a kind of grotto, some- 
what larger than the other subterranean 
cells. 

An arched window at the back of this 
chamber gave directly upon a precipice, 
which formed a defense for one side of 
the castle. A honeysuckle vine, cramped 
by the low-studded ceiling, blossomed 
bravely. The sound of a running stream 
could be heard distinctly. In this place 
was a great number of beautiful white 
horses, perhaps a hundred. They were 
eating barley from a plank placed on a 
level with their mouths. Their manes 
had been coloured a deep blue; their 
hoofs were wrapped in coverings of 
woven grass, and the hair between their 
ears was puffed out like a peruke. As 
they stood quietly eating, they switched 
their tails gently to and fro. The pro- 
consul regarded them in silent admira- 
tion. 

They were indeed wonderful animals; 
supple as serpents, light as birds. They 
were trained to gallop rapidly, following 
the arrow of the rider, and dash into 
the midst of a group of the enemy, over- 
turning men and biting them savagely 
as they fell. They were sure-footed 
among rocky passes, and would jump 
fearlessly over yawning chasms; and, 
while ready to gallop across the plains a 
whole day without tiring, they would 


As soon as Jacim entered their quar- 
ters, they trotted up to him, as sheep 
crowd around the shepherd; and, thrust- 
ing forward their sleek necks, they 
looked at him with a gaze like that of 
inquiring children. From force of habit, 
he emitted a raucous cry, which excited 
them; they pranced about, impatient at 
their confinement and longing to run. 

Antipas, fearing that if Vitellius knew 
of the existence of these creatures, he 
would take them away, had shut them 
up in this place, made especially to ac- 
commodate animals in case of siege. 

“This close confinement cannot be 
good for them,” said Vitellius, ‘and 
there is a risk of losing them by keeping 
them here. Make an inventory of their 
number, Sisenna.” 

The publican drew a writing-tablet 
from the folds of his robe, counted the 
horses, and recorded the number care- 
fully. 

It was the habit of the agents of the 
fiscal companies to corrupt the gov- 
ernors in order to pillage the provinces. 
Sisenna was among the most flourishing 
of these agents, and was seen every- 
where, with his claw-like fingers and 
his eyelids continually blinking. 

After a time the party returned to the 
court. Heavy, round bronze lids, sunk 
in the stones of the pavement, covered 
the cisterns of the palace. Vitellius no- 
ticed that one of these was larger than 
the others, and that when struck by his 
foot it had not their sonority. He struck 
them all, one after another; then 
stamped upon the ground and shouted: 

“T have found it! I have found the 
buried treasure of Herod!” 

Searching for buried treasure was a 
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veritable mania among the Romans. 

The tetrarch swore that no treasure 
was hidden in that spot. 

“What is concealed there, then?” the 
proconsul demanded. 

“Nothing—that is, only a man—a 
prisoner.” 

“Show him to me!” 

The tetrarch hesitated to obey, fear- 
ing that the Jews would discover his 
secret. His reluctance to lift the cover 
made Vitellius impatient. 

“Break it in!” he cried to his lictors. 
Mannezus heard the command, and, see- 
ing a lictor step forward armed with a 
hatchet, he feared that the man in- 
tended to behead Iaokanann. He stayed 
the hand of the lictor after the first 
blow, and then slipped between the 
heavy lid and the pavement a kind of 
hook. He braced his long, lean arms, 
raised the cover slowly, and in a mo- 
ment it lay flat upon the stones. The by- 
standers admired the strength of the old 
man. 

Under the bronze lid was a wooden 
trap-door of the same size. At a blow 
of the fist it folded back, allowing a 
wide hole to be seen, the mouth of an 
immense pit, with a flight of winding 
steps leading down into the darkness. 
Those that bent over to peer into the 
cavern beheld a vague and terrifying 
shape in its depths. 

This proved to be a human being, 
lying on the ground. His long locks hung 
Over a camel’s-hair robe that covered 
his shoulders. Slowly he rose to his feet. 
His head touched a grating embedded in 
the wall; and as he moved about he dis- 
appeared, from time to time, in the 
shadows of his dungeon. 

The rich tiaras of the Romans 
sparkled brilliantly in the sunlight, and 
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their glittering sword-hilts threw out 
glancing golden rays. The doves, flying 
from their cotes, circled above the heads 
of the multitude. It was the hour when 
Manneus was accustomed to feed them. 
But now he crouched beside the 
tetrarch, who stood near Vitellius. The 
Galileans, the priests, and the soldiers 
formed a group behind them; all were 
silent, waiting with painful antictpation 
for what might happen. 

A deep groan, hollow and startling, 
rose from the pit. 

Herodias heard it from the farther 
end of the palace. Drawn by an irre- 
sistible though terrible fascination, she 
made her way through the throng, and, 
reaching Mannzus, she leant one hand 
on his shoulder and bent over to listen. 

The hollow voice rose again from the 
depths of the earth. 

“Woe to thee, Sadducees and Phari- 
sees! Thy voices are like the tinkling 
of cymbals! O race of vipers, bursting 
with pride!” 

The voice of Iaokanann was recog- 
nised. His name was whispered about. 
Spectators from a distance pressed 
closer to the open pit. 

“Woe to thee, O people! Woe to the 
traitors of Judah, and to the drunkards 
of Ephraim, who dwell in the fertile 
valleys and stagger with the fumes of 
wine! 

“May they disappear like running 
water; like the slug that sinks into the 
sand as it moves; like an abortion that 
never sees the light! 

“And thou, too, Moab! hide thyself 
in the midst of the cypress, like the 
sparrow; in caverns, like the wild hare! 
The gates of the fortress shall be 
crushed more easily than nut-shells; the 
walls shall crumble; cities shaJ] burn; 
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and the scourge of God shall not cease! ) 


He shall cause your bodies to be bathed 
in your own blood, like wool in the 
dyer’s vat. He shall rend you, as with a 
harrow; He shall scatter the remains of 
your bodies from the tops of the moun- 
tains!” 

Of which conqueror wa's he speaking? 
Was it Vitellius? Only the Romans could 
bring about such an extermination. The 
people began to cry out: “Enough! 
enough! let him speak no more!” 

But the prisoner continued, in louder 
tones: 

“Beside the corpses of their mothers, 
thy little ones shall drag themselves 
over the ashes of the burned cities. At 
night men will creep from their hiding- 
places to seek a bit of food among the 
ruins, even at the risk of being cut down 
with the sword. Jackals shall pick thy 
bones in the public places, where at 
eventide the fathers were wont to 
gather. At the bidding of Gentiles, thy 
maidens shall be forced to cease their 
lamentations and to make music upon 
the zither, and the bravest of thy sons 
shall learn to bend their backs, chafed 
with heavy burdens.” 

The listeners remembered the days 
of exile, and all the misfortunes and 
catastrophes of the past. These words 
were like the anathemas of the ancient 
prophets. The captive thundered them 
forth like bolts from heaven. 

Presently his voice became almost as 
sweet and harmonious as if he were 
uttering a chant. He spoke of the 
world’s redemption from sin and sor- 
row; of the glories of heaven; of gold 
in place of clay; of the desert blossom- 
§ng like the rose. “That which is now 
worth sixty pieces of silver will not 
cost a single obol. Fountains of milk 
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shall spring from the rocks; men shall 
sleep, well satisfied, among the wine- 
presses. The people shall prostrate them- 
selves before Thee, and Thy reign shall 
be eternal, O Son of David!” 

The tetrarch suddenly recoiled from 
the opening of the pit; the mention of 
the existence of a son of David seemed 
to him like a menace to himself. 

Taokanann then poured forth invec- 
tives against him for presuming to as- 
pire to royalty. 

“There is no other king than the 
Eternal God!” the cried; and he cursed 
Antipas for his luxurious gardens, his 
statues, his furniture of carved ivory 
and precious woods, comparing him to 
the impious Ahab. 

Antipas broke the slender cord at- 
tached to the royal seal that he wore 
around his neck, and throwing the seal 
into the pit, he commanded his prisoner 
to be silent. 

But Taokanann replied: “I shall cry 
aloud like a savage bear, like the wild 
ass, like a woman in travail! The pun- 
ishment of heaven has already visited 
itself upon thy incest! May God afflict 
thee with the sterility of mules!” 

At these words, a sound of suppressed 
laughter arose here and there among 
the listeners. 

Vitellius had remained close to the 
opening of the dungeon while Iaoka- 
nann was speaking. His interpreter, in 
impassive tones, translated into the 
Roman tongue all the threats and in- 
vectives that rolled up from the depths 
of the gloomy prison. The tetrarch and 
Herodias felt compelled to remain near 
at hand. Antipas listened, breathing 
heavily; while the woman, with parted 
lips, gazed into the darkness of the pit, 
her face drawn with an expression of 
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fear and hatred. 

The terrible man now turned towards 
her. He grasped the bars of his prison, 
pressed against them his bearded face, 
in which his eyes glowed like burning 
coals, and cried: 

“Ah! Is it thou, Jezebel? Thou hast 
captured thy lord’s heart with the tink- 
ling of thy feet. Thou didst neigh to 
him like a mare. Thou didst prepare 
thy bed on the mountain top, in order 
to accomplish thy sacrifices! 

“The Lord shall take from thee thy 
sparkling jewels, thy purple robes and 
fine linen; the bracelets from thine 
arms, the anklets from thy feet; the 
golden ornaments that dangle upon thy 
brow, thy mirrors of polished silver, 
thy fans of ostrich plumes, the shoes 
with their heels of mother-of-pearl, that 
serve to increase thy stature; thy glit- 
tering diamonds, the scent of thy hair, 
the tint of thy nails,—all the artifices 
of thy coquetry shall disappear, and 
missiles shall be found wherewith to 
stone the adulteress!” 

Herodias looked around for some one 
to defend her. The Pharisees lowered 
their eyes hypocritically. The Sad- 
ducees turned away their heads, fear- 
ing to offend the proconsul should they 
appear to sympathise with her. Antipas 
was almost in a swoon. 

Louder still rose the voice from the 
dungeon; the neighbouring hills gave 
back an echo with startling effect, and 
Macherus seemed actually surrounded 
and showered with curses. 

“Prostrate thyself in the dust, daugh- 
ter of Babylon, and scourge thyself! 
Remove thy girdle and thy shoes, gather 
up thy garments and walk through the 
flowing stream; thy shame shall follow 
thee, thy disgrace shall be known to all 
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men, thy bosom shall be rent with sobs. 
God execrates the stench of thy crimes! 
Accurséd one! die like a dog!” 

At that instant the trap-door was 
suddenly shut down and secured by 
Manneus, who would have liked to 
strangle Iaokanann then and there. 

Herodias glided away and disap- 
peared within the palace. The Pharisees 
were scandalised at what they had 
heard. Antipas, standing among them, 
attempted to justify hhis past conduct 
and to excuse his present situation. 

“Without doubt,” said Eleazar, “it 
was necessary for him to marry his 
brother’s wife; but Herodias was not a 
widow, and besides, she had a child, 
which she abandoned; and that was an 
abomination.” 

“You are wrong,” objected Jonathas 
the Sadducee; “‘the law condemns such 
marriages but does not actually forbid 
them.” 

“What matters it? All the world 
shows me injustice,” said Antipas, bit- 
terly; “and why? Did not Absalom lie 
with his father’s wives, Judah with his 
daughter-in-law, Ammon with his sister, 
and Lot with his daughters?” 

Aulus, who had been reposing within 
the palace, now reappeared in the court. 
After he had heard how matters stood, 
he approved the attitude of the 
tetrarch. “A man should never allow 
himself to be annoyed,” said he, “by 
such foolish criticism.” And he laughed 
at the censure of the priests and the 
fury of Iaokanann, saying that his words 
were of little importance. 

Herodias, who also had reappeared, 
and now stood at the top of a flight of 
steps, called loudly: 

“You are wrong, my lord! He or- 
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dered the people to refuse to pay the 


tax!” 

“Ts that true?” he demanded. The 
general response was affirmative, Antipas 
adding his word to the declaration of 
the others. 

Vitellius had a misgiving that the 
prisoner might be able to escape; and, 
as the conduct of Antipas appeared to 
him rather suspicious, he established 
his own sentinels at the gates, at in- 
tervals along the walls, and in the court- 
yard itself. 

At last he retired to the apartments 
assigned to him, accompanied by his 
priests. Without touching directly upon 
the question of the coveted offices of 
public sacrificers, each one laid his own 
grievances before the proconsul. They 
fairly beset him with complaints and 
requests, but he soon dismissed them 
from his presence. 

As Jonathas left the proconsul’s apart 
ments he perceived Antipas standing 
under an arch, talking to an Essene, 
who wore a long white robe and flow- 
ing locks. Jonathas regretted that he 
had raised his voice in defense of the 
tetrarch. 

One thought now consoled Herod- 
Antipas. He was no longer personally 
responsible for the fate of Iaokanann. 
The Romans had assumed that charge. 
What a relief! He had noticed Phanuel 
pacing slowly through the court, and 
calling him to his side, he pointed out 
the guards established by Vitellius, say- 
ing: 
“They are stronger than I! I cannot 
now set the prisoner free! It is not 
my fault if he remains in his dungeon.” 

The courtyard was empty. The slaves 
were sleeping. The day was drawing to 
a close, and the sunset spread a deep 
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rosy glow over the horizon, against 
which the smallest objects stood out 
like silhouettes. Antipas was able to dis- 
tinguish the excavations of the salt- 
mines at the farther end of the Dead 
Sea, but the tents of the Arabs were 
no longer visible. As the moon rose, 
the effect of the day’s excitement passed 
away, and a feeling of peace entered 
his heart. 

Phanuel, also wearied by the recent 
agitating scenes, remained beside the 
tetrarch. He sat in silence for some 
time, his chin resting on his breast. 
At last he spoke in confidence to 
Antipas, and revealed what he had 
wished to say. 

From the beginning of the month, he 
said, he had been studying the heavens 
every morning before daybreak, when 
the constellation of Perseus was at the 
zenith; Agalah was scarcely visible; 
Algol was even less bright; Mira-Cetus 
had disappeared entirely; from all of 
which he augured the death of some 
man of great importance, to occur that 
very night in Macherus. 

Who was the man? Vitellius was too 
closely guarded to be reached. No one 
would kill Iaokanann. 

“Tt is I!” thought the tetrarch. 

It might be that the Arabs would 
return and make a successful attack 
upon him. Perhaps the proconsul would 
discover his relations with the Parthians. 
Several men whom Antipas had recog- 
nized as hired assassins from Jerusalem, 
had escorted the priests in the train of 
the proconsul; they all carried daggers 
concealed beneath their robes. The 
tetrarch had no doubt whatever of the 
exactness of Phanuel’s skill in astrology. 

Suddenly he bethought him of 
Herodias. He would consult her. He 
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hated her, certainly, but she might give 
him courage; and besides, in spite of 
his dislike, not all the bonds were yet 
broken of that sorcery which once she 
had woven about him. 

When he entered her chamber, he 
was met by the pungent odor of cinna- 
mon burning in a porphyry vase; and 
the perfume of powders, unguents, 
cloud-like gauzes and embroideries light 
as feathers, filled the air with fragrance. 

He did not speak of Phanuel’s 
prophecy, nor of his own fear of the 
Jews and the Arabs. Herodias had al- 
ready accused him of cowardice. He 
spoke only of the Romans, and com- 
plained that Vitellius had not confided 
to him any of his military projects. He 
said he supposed the proconsul was the 
friend of Caligula, who often visited 
Agrippa; and expressed a surmise that 
he himself might be exiled, or that per- 
haps his throat would be cut. 

Herodias, who now treated him with 
a kind of disdainful indulgence, tried to 
reassure him. At last she took from a 
small casket a curious medallion, orna- 
mented with a profile of Tiberius. The 
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sight of it, she said, as she gave it to 
Antipas, would make the lictors turn 
pale and silence all accusing voices. 

Antipas, filled with gratitude, asked 
her how the medallion had come into 
her possession. 

“It was given to me,” was her only 
answer. 

At that moment Antipas beheld a 
bare arm slipping through a portiére 
hanging in front of him. It was the arm 
of a youthful woman, as graceful an 
outline as if carved from ivory by Poly- 
clitus. With a movement a little 
awkward and at the same time charm- 
ing, it felt about the wall an instant, 
as if seeking something, then took down 
a tunic hanging upon a hook near the 
doorway, and disappeared. 

An elderly female attendant passed 
quietly through the room, lifted the 
portiére and went out. A sudden recol- 
lection pierced the memory of the 
tetrarch. 

“Ts that woman one of thy slaves?” 
he asked. 

“What matters that to thee?” was 
the disdainful reply. 


CHAPTER III 


THE BANQUET 


Tue great banqueting-hall was filled 
with guests. This apartment had three 
naves, like a basilica, which were sepa- 
rated by columns of sandalwood, whose 

capitals were of sculptured bronze. On 
each side of the apartment was a gallery 
for spectators, and a third, with a 
facade of gold filigree, was at one end, 


opposite an immense arch at the other. 

The candelabra burning on the tables, 
which were spread the whole length of 
the banqueting-hall, glowed like clusters 
of flaming flowers among the painted 
cups, the plates of shining copper, the 
cubes of snow and heaps of luscious 
grapes. Through the large windows the 
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guests could see lighted torches on the 
terraces of the neighbouring houses; 
for this night Antipas was giving a feast 
to his friends, his own people, and to 
any one that presented himself at the 
castle. 

The slaves, alert as dogs, glided about 
noiselessly in felt sandals, carrying 
dishes to and fro. 

The table of the proconsul was placed 
beneath the gilded balcony upon a plat- 
form of sycamore wood. Rich tapestries 
from Babylon were hung about the 
pavilion, giving a certain effect of seclu- 
sion. 

Upon three ivory couches, one facing 
the great hall, and the other two placed 
one on either side of the pavilion, re- 
clined Vitellius, his son Aulus, and 
Antipas; the proconsul being near the 
door, at the left, Aulus on the right, 
the tetrarch occupying the middle couch. 

Antipas wore a heavy black mantle, 
the texture of which was almost hidden 
by coloured embroideries and glittering 
decorations; his beard was spread out 
like a fan; blue powder had been scat- 
tered over his hair, and on his head 
rested a diadem covered with precious 
stones. Vitellius still wore the purple 
band, the emblem of his rank, crossed 
diagonally over a linen toga. 

Aulus had tied behind his back the 
sleeves of his violet robe, embroidered 
with silver. His clustering curls were 
laid in carefully arranged rows; a neck- 
lace of sapphires gleamed against his 
throat, plump and white as that of a 
woman. Crouched upon a rug near him, 
with legs crossed, was a pretty little 
boy, upon whose face shone a perpetual 
smile. Aulus had found him somewhere 
among the kitchens and had taken a 
violent fancy to him. He had made the 
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child one of his suite, but as he never 
could remember his protégé’s Chaldean 
name, called him simply “the Asiatic.” 
From time to time the little fellow 
sprang up and played about the dining- 
table, and his antics appeared to amuse 
the guests. 

At one side of the tetrarch’s pavilion 
were the tables at which were seated 
his priests and officers; also a number 
of persons from Jerusalem, and the 
more important men from the Grecian 
cities. At the table on the left of the 
proconsul sat Marcellus with the pub- 
licans, several friends of the tetrarch, 
and various representatives from Cana, 
Ptolemais, and Jericho. Seated at other 
tables were mountaineers from Liban 
and many of the old soldiers of Herod’s 
army; a dozen Thracians, a Greek and 
two Germans; besides huntsmen and 
herdsmen, the Sultan of Palmyra, and 
sailors from Eziongaber. Before each 
guest was placed a roll of soft bread, 
upon which to wipe the fingers. As soon 
as they were seated, hands were 
stretched out with the eagerness of a 
vulture’s claws, seizing upon olives, 
pistachios, and almonds. Every face was 
joyous, every head was crowned with 
flowers, except those of the Pharisees, 
who refused to wear the wreaths, re- 
garding them as a symbol of Roman 
voluptuousness and vice. They shud- 
dered when the attendants sprinkled 
them with galburnum and incense, the 
use of which the Pharisees reserved 
strictly for services in the Temple. 

Antipas observed that Aulus rubbed 
himself under the arms, as if annoyed 
by heat or chafing; and promised to 
give him three flasks of the same kind 
of precious balm that had been used by 
Cleopatra. | 
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A captain from the garrison of Ti- 
berias who had just arrived, placed him- 
self behind the tetrarch, as a protection 
in case any unexpected trouble should 
arise. But his attention was divided be- 
tween observing the movements of the 
proconsul and listening to the conversa- 
tion of his neighbours. 

There was, naturally, much talk of 
Taokanann, and other men of his stamp. 

“Tt is said,’ remarked one of the 
guests, “that Simon of Gitta washed 
away his sins in fire. And a certain man 
called Jesus”— 

“He is the worst of them all!” inter- 
rupted Eleazer. ‘“‘A miserable imposter!” 

At this a man sprang up from a table 
near the tetrarch’s pavilion, and made 
his way towards the place where Eleazar 
sat. His face was almost as pale as his 
linen robe, but he addressed the Phari- 
sees boldly, saying: “That is a lie! 
Jesus has performed miracles!” 

Antipas expressed a _ long-cherished 
desire to see the man Jesus perform 
some of his so-called miracles. “You 
should have brought him with you,” he 
said to the last speaker, who was still 
standing. “Tell us what you know about 
him,” he commanded. 

Then the stranger said that he him- 
self, whose name was Jacob, having a 
daughter who was very ill, had gone to 
Capernaum to implore the Master to 
heal his child. The Master had answered 
him, saying: “Return to thy home: she 
is healed!” And he had found his daugh- 
ter standing at the threshold of his 
house, having risen from her couch 
when the gnomon had marked the third 
hour, the same moment that he had 
made his supplication to Jesus. 

The Pharisees admitted that certain 
mysterious arts and powerful herbs ex- 
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isted that would heal the sick. It was 
said that the marvelous plant known as 
baaras grew even in Macherus, the 
power of which rendered its consumer 
invulnerable against all attacks; but 
to cure disease without seeing or touch- 
ing the afflicted person was clearly im- 
possible, unless, indeed, the man Jesus 
called in the assistance of evil spirits. 

The friends of Antipas and the men 
from Galilee nodded wisely, saying: “It 
is evident that he is aided by demons 
of some sort!” 

Jacob, standing between their table 
and that of the priests, maintained a 
silence at once lofty and respectful. 

Several voices exclaimed: “Prove his 
power to us!” 

Jacob leaned over the priests’ table, 
and said slowly, in a half-suppressed 
tone, as if awe-struck by his own 
words: 

“Know ye not, then, that He is the 
Messiah?” 

The priests stared at one another, and 
Vitellius demanded the meaning of the 
word. His interpreter paused a moment 
before translating it. Then he said that 
Messiah was the name to be given to 
one who was to come, bringing the en- 
joyment of all blessings, and giving 
them domination over all the peoples 
of the earth. Certain persons believed 
that there were to be two Messiahs; one 
would be vanquished by Gog and 
Magog, the demons of the North; but 
the other would exterminate the Prince 
of Evil; and for centuries the coming 
of this Saviour of mankind had been 
expected at any moment. 

At this, the priests began to talk in 
low tones among themselves. Eleazar 
addressed Jacob, saying that it had al- 
ways been understood that the Messiah 
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would be a son of David, not of a car-~ 
penter; and that he would confirm the 
law, whereas this Nazarene attacked it. 
Furthermore, as a still stronger argu- 
ment against the pretender, it had been 
promised that the Messiah should be 
preceded by Elias. 

“But Elias has come!” Jacob an- 
swered. 

“Elias! Elias!” was repeated from 
one end of the banqueting-hall to the 
other. 

In imagination, all fancied that they 
could see an old man, a flight of ravens 
above his head, standing before an altar, 
which a flash of lightning illumined, re- 
vealing the idolatrous priests that were 
thrown into the torrent; and the women, 
sitting in the galleries, thought of the 
widow of Sarepta. 

Jacob then declared that he knew 
Elias; that he had seen him, and that 
many of the guests there assembled had 
seen him! 

“His name!” was the cry from all 
lips. 

“Taokanann!” 

Antipas fell back in his chair as if a 
heavy blow had struck him on the 
breast. The Sadducees rose from their 
seats and rushed towards Jacob. Eleazar 
raised his voice to a shout in order to 
make himself heard. When order was 
finally restored, he draped his mantle 
about his shoulders, and, with the air 
of a judge, proceeded to put questions 
to Jacob. 

“Since the prophet is dead’—he 
began. 

Murmurs interrupted him. Many per- 
sons believed that Elias was not dead, 
but had only disappeared. 

Eleazar rebuked those who had inter- 
rupted him; and continuing, asked: 
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“And dost thou believe that he has 
indeed come to life again?” 

“Why should I not believe it?” Jacob 
replied. 

The Sadducees shrugged their shoul- 
ders. Jonathas, opening wide his little 
eyes, gave a forced, buffoon-like laugh. 
Nothing could be more absurd, said he, 
than the idea that a human body could 
have eternal life; and he declaimed, for 
the benefit of the proconsul, this line 
from a contemporaneous poet: 

Nec crescit, nec post mortem durare 
videtur. 

By this time Aulus was leaning over 
the side of the pavilion, with pale face, 
a perspiring brow, and both hands out- 
spread upon his stomach. 

The Sadducees pretended to be deeply 
moved at the sight of his suffering, 
thinking that perhaps the next day the 
offices of sacrificers would be theirs. 
Antipas appeared to be in despair at 
his guest’s agony. Vitellius preserved 2 
calm demeanour, although he felt some 
anxiety, for the loss of his son would 
mean the loss of his fortune. 

But Aulus, quickly recovering after 
he had relieved his over-burdened stom- 
ach, was as eager to eat as before. 

“Let some one bring me marble- 
dust,” he commanded, “or clay of 
Naxos, sea-water—anything! Perhaps it 
would do me good to bathe.” 

He swallowed a quantity of snow; 
then hesitated between a ragofit and 
a dish of blackbirds; and finally de- 
cided in favour of gourds served with 
honey. The little Asiatic gazed at his 
master in astonishment and admira- 
tion; to him this exhibition of gluttony 
denoted a wonderful being belonging to 
@ superior race. 

The feast went on. Slaves served the 
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guests with kidneys, dormice, night- 
ingales, mince-meat dressed with vine- 
leaves. The priests discoursed among 
themselves regarding the supposed 
resurrection. Ammonius, pupil of Philon, 
the Platonist, pronounced them stupid, 
and told the Greeks that he laughed 
at their oracles. 

Marcellus and Jacob were seated side 
by side. Marcellus described the happi- 
ness he had felt under the baptism of 
Mithra, and Jacob made him promise 
to become a follower of Jesus. 

The wines of the palm and the 
tamarisk, those of Safed and of 
Byblos, ran from the amphoras into the 
crateras, from the crateras into the 
cups, and from the ctps down the 
guests’ throats. Every one talked, all 
hearts expanding under the good cheer. 
Jacim, although a Jew, did not hesitate 
to express his admiration of the planets. 
A merchant from Aphaka amazed the 
nomads with his description of the mar- 
vels in the temple of Hierapolis; and 
they wished to know the cost of a pil- 
grimage to that place. Others held fast 
to the principles of their native re- 
ligion. A German, who was nearly blind, 
sang a hymn celebrating that promon- 
tory in Scandinavia where the gods were 
wont to appear with halos around their 
heads. The people from Sichem declined 
to eat turtles, out of deference to the 
dove Azima. 

Several groups stood talking near the 
middle of the banqueting-hall, and the 
vapour of their breath, mingled with 
the smoke from the candles, formed a 
light mist. Presently Phanuel slipped 
quietly into the room, keeping close 
to the wall. He had been out in the 
open courtyard, to make another survey 
of the heavens. He stopped when he 
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reached the pavilion of the tetrarch, 
fearing he would be splashed with drops 
of oil if he approached the other tables, 
which, to an Essene, would be a great 
defilement. 

Suddenly violent blows resounded 
upon the castle gates. The news of the 
imprisonment of Iaokanann had spread 
rapidly, and now it appeared that the 
whole surrounding population was flock- 
ing to the castle. Men with torches were 
hastening along the roads in all direc- 
tions; a black mass of people swarmed in 
the ravine; and from all throats came 
the cry: “Iaokanann! Jaokanann!” 

“That man will ruin everything,” said 
Jonathas. 

“We shall have no more money if 
this continues,” said the Pharisees. 
Accusations, _recriminations, 
pleadings were heard on all sides. 

“Protect us!” 

“Compel them to cease!” 

“Thou didst abandon thy religion!” 

“TImpious as all the Herods!” 

“Less impious than thou!” Antipas 
retorted. “Was it not my father that 
erected thy Temple?” 

Then the Pharisees, children of the 
proscribed tribes, partisans of Matta- 
thias, accused the tetrarch of all the 
crimes committed by his family. 

The Pharisees had pointed skulls, 
bristling beards, feeble hands, snub 
noses, great round eyes, and their coun- 
tenances bore a resemblance to that of 
a bull-dog. A dozen of these people, 
scribes and attendants upon the priests, 
who picked up their living from the 
refuse of holocausts, rushed to the foot 
of the pavilion and threatened Antipas 
with their knives. He attempted to speak 
to them, being only slightly protected 
by some of the Sadducees. Suddenly he 


and 
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: ‘ i 
perceived Manneus at a distance and 


made him a sign to approach. The ex- 
pression on the face of Vitellius indi- 
cated that he regarded all this turmoil 
as no concern of his. 

The Pharisees, leaning against the 
pavilion, were now beside themselves 
with demoniac fury. They broke plates 
and dashed them upon the floor. The 
attendants had served them with a 
ragout composed of the flesh of the 
wild ass, an unclean animal, and their 
anger knew no bounds. Aulus rallied 
them jeeringly apropos of the ass’s 
head, which he declared they honoured. 
He flung other sarcasms at them, re- 
garding their antipathy to the flesh of 
swine, intimating that no doubt their 
hatred arose from the fact that that 
beast had killed their beloved Bacchus, 
and saying it was to be feared they were 
too fond of wine, since a golden vine 
had been discovered in the Temple. 

The priests did not understand his 
sneers, and Phineas, of Galilean origin, 
refused to translate them. Aulus sud- 
denly became angry, the more so be- 
cause the little Asiatic, frightened at the 
tumult, had disappeared. The feast no 
longer pleased the noble glutton; the 
dishes were vulgar, and not sufficiently 
disguised with delicate flavourings. After 
a time his displeasure abated, as he 
caught sight of a dish of Syrian lambs’ 
tails, dressed with spices, a favourite 
dainty. 

To Vitellius the character of the 
Jews seemed frightful. Their God was 
like Moloch, several altars to whom he 
had passed upon his route; and he re- 
called the stories he had heard of the 
mysterious Jew who fattened small chil- 
dren and offered them as a sacrifice. 
His Latin nature was filled with disgust 
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at their intolerance, their iconoclastic 
rage, their brutal, stumbling bearing. 
The proconsul wished to depart, but 
Aulus refused to accompany him. 

The exaltation of the people in- 
creased. They abandoned themselves to 
dreams of independence. They recalled 
the glory of Israel, and a Syrian spoke 
of all the great conquerors they had 
vanquished,—Antigone, Crassus, Varus. 

“Miserable creatures!” cried the ens 
raged proconsul, who had overheard the 
Syrian’s words. 

In the midst of the uproar Antipas 
remembered the medallion of the em- 
peror that Herodias had given to him; 
he drew it forth and looked at it a 
moment, trembling, then held it up with 
its face turned towards the throng. 

At the same moment, the panels of 
the gold-railed balcony were folded 
back, and, accompanied by slaves bear- 
ing wax tapers, Herodias appeared, her 
coiffure crowned with an Assyrian mitre, 
which was held in place by a band pass- 
ing under the chin. Her dark hair fell 
in ringlets over a scarlet peplum with 
slashed sleeves. On either side of the 
door through which one stepped into 
the gallery, stood a huge stone monster, 
like those of Atrides; and as Herodias 
appeared between them, she looked like 
Cybele supported by her lions. In her 
hands she carried a patera, a shallow 
vessel of silver used by the Romans 
in pouring libations; and, advancing 
to the front of the balcony and pausing 
just above the tetrarch’s chair, she 
cried: 

“Long live Cesar!” 

This homage was repeated by Vitel- 
lius, Antipas, and the priests. 

But now, beginning at the farthest 
end of the banqueting-hall, a murmur of 
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surprise and admiration swept through 
the multitude. A beautiful young girl 
had just entered the apartment, and 
stood motionless for an instant, while 
all eyes were turned upon her. 

Through a drapery of filmy blue 
gauze that veiled her head and throat, 
her arched eyebrows, tiny ears, and 
ivory-white skin could be distinguished. 
A scarf of shot-silk fell from her shoul- 
ders, and was caught up at the waist 
by a girdle of fretted silver. Her full 
trousers, of black silk, were embroidered 
in a pattern of silver mandragoras, and 
as she moved forward with indolent 
grace, her little feet were seen to be 
shod with slippers made of the feathers 
of humming-birds. 

When she arrived in front of the 
pavilion she removed her veil. Behold! 
she seemed to be Herodias herself, as 
she had appeared in the days of her 
blooming youth. 

Immediately the damsel began to 
dance before the tetrarch. Her slender 
feet took dainty steps to the rhythm 
of a flute and a pair of Indian bells. 
Her round white arms seemed ever 
beckoning and striving to entice to her 
side some youth who was fleeing from 
her allurements. She appeared to pursue 
him, with movements light as a butter- 
fly; her whole mien was like that of an 
inquisitive Psyche, or a floating spirit 
that might at any moment dissolve and 
disappear. 

Presently the plaintive notes of the 
gingras, a small flute of Phcenician 
origin, replaced the tinkling bells. The 
attitudes of the dancing nymph now 
denoted overpowering lassitude. Her 
bosom heaved with sighs, and her whole 
being expressed profound languor, al- 
though it was not clear whether she 
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sighed for an absent swain or was ex- 
piring of love in his embrace. With half- 
closed eyes and quivering form, she 
caused mysterious undulations to flow 
downward over her whole body, like 
rippling waves, while her face remained 
impassive and her twinkling feet still 
moved in their intricate steps. 

Vitellius compared her tc Mnester, 
the famous pantomimist. Aulus was 
overcome with faintness. The tetrarch 
watched her, lost in a voluptuous rev- 
erie, and thought no more of the real 
Herodias. In fancy he saw her again as 
she appeared when she had dwelt among 
the Sadducees. Then the vision faded. 

But this beautiful being before him 
was no vision. The dancer was Salome, 
the daughter of Herodias, who for many 
months her mother had caused to be 
instructed in dancing, and other arts 
of pleasing, with the sole idea of bring- 
ing her to Macherus and presenting her 
to the tetrarch, so that he should fall 
in love with her fresh young beauty 
and feminine wiles. The plan had proved 
successful, it seemed; he was evidently 
fascinated, and Herodias felt that at last 
she was sure of retaining her power 
over him! 

And now the graceful dancer ap- 
peared transported with the very de- 
lirium of love and passion. She danced 
liked the priestesses of India, like the 
Nubians of the cataracts, or like the 
Bacchantes of Lydia. She whirled about 
like a flower blown by the tempest. The 
jewels in her ears sparkled, her swift 
movements made the colours of her 
draperies appear to run into one an- 
other. Her arms, her feet, her clothing 
even, seemed to emit streams of mag- 
netism, that set the spectators’ blood 
on fire. 
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Suddenly the thrilling chords of a 


harp rang through the hall, and the 
throng burst into loud acclamations. 
All eyes were fixed upon Salome, who 
paused in her rhythmic dance, placed 
her feet wider apart, and without bend- 
ing the knees, suddenly swayed her lithe 
body downward, so that her chin 
touched the floor; and her whole audi- 
ence,—the nomads, accustomed to a 
life of privation and abstinence, the 
Roman soldiers, expert in debaucheries, 
the avaricious publicans, and even the 
crabbed, elderly priests—gazed upon her 
with dilated nostrils. 

Next she began to whirl frantically 
around the table where Antipas the 
tetrarch was seated. He leaned towards 
the flying figure, and in a voice half 
choked with the voluptuous sighs of a 
mad desire, he sighed: “(Come to me! 
Come!” But she whirled on, while the 
music of dulcimers swelled louder and 
the excited spectators roared their ap- 
plause. 

The tetrarch called again, louder than 
before: “Come to me! Come! Thou 
shalt have Capernaum, the plains of 
Tiberias! my citadels! yea, the half of 
my kingdom!” 

Again the dancer paused; then, like 
a flash, she threw herself upon the palms 
of her hands, while her feet rose straight 
up into the air. In this bizarre pose she 
moved about upon the floor like a 
gigantic beetle; then stood motionless. 

The nape of her neck formed a right 
angle with her vertebrae. The full silken 
skirts of pale hues that enveloped her 
limbs when she stood erect, now fell to 
her shoulders and surrounded her face 
like a rainbow. Her lips were tinted a 
deep crimson, her arched eyebrows were 
black as jet, her glowing eyes had an 
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almost terrible radiance; and the tiny 
drops of perspiration on her forehead 
looked like dew upon white marble. 

She made no sound; and the burning 
gaze of that multitude of men was con- 
centrated upon her. 

A sound like the snapping of fingers 
came from the gallery over the pavilion. 
Instantly, with one of her movements 
of bird-like swiftness, Salome stood 
erect. The next moment she rapidly 
passed up a flight of steps leading to 
the gallery, and coming to the front of 
it she leaned over, smiled upon the 
tetrarch, and, with an air of almost 
childlike naiveté, pronounced these 
words: 

“T ask my lord to give me, placed 
upon a charger, the head of—” She 
hesitated, as if not certain of the name; 
then said: “The head of Iaokanann!” 

The tetrarch sank back in his chair 
as if stunned. 

He had bound himself by his promise 
to her; and the people awaited his next 
movement. But the death that night 
of some conspicuous man that had been 
predicted to him by Phanuel,—what if, 
by bringing it upon another, he could 
avert it from himself, thought Antipas. 
If Iaokanann was in very truth the Elias 
so much talked of, he would have power 
to protect himself; and if he were only 
an ordinary man, his murder was of no 
importance. 

Mannezus stood beside his chair, and 
read his master’s thoughts. Vitellius 
beckoned him to his side and gave him 
an order for the execution, to be trans- 
mitted to the soldiers placed on guard 
over the dungeon. This execution would 
be a relief, he thought. In a few mo- 
ments all would be over! 

But for once Manneus did not per: 
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form a commission satisfactorily. He 
left the hall but soon returned, in a 
state of great perturbation. 

During forty years he had exercised 
the functions of the public executioner. 
It was he that had drowned Aristobulus, 
strangled Alexander, burned Mattathias 
alive, beheaded Zozimus, Pappus, Jose- 
phus, and Antipater; but he dared not 
kill Iaokanann! His teeth chattered and 
his whole body trembled. 

He declared he had seen, standing 
before the dungeon, the Angel of the 
Samaritans, covered with eyes and 
brandishing a great sword, glowing and 
quivering like a flame. He appealed to 
two of the guards, who had entered the 
hall with him, to corroborate his words. 
But they said they had seen nothing 
except a Jewish captain who had at- 
tacked them, and whom they had killed. 

The fury of Herodias poured forth in 
a torrent of invective against the popu- 
lace. She clenched the railing of the 
balcony so fiercely as to break her nails; 
the two stone lions at her back seemed 
to bite her shoulders and join their 
voices to hers. 

Antipas followed her example; and 
priests, soldiers, and Pharisees cried 
aloud together for vengeance, echoed 
by the rest of the gathering, who were 
indignant that a mere slave should dare 
to delay their pleasures. 

Again Manneus left the hall, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. 

The guests found the second delay 
longer than the first. It seemed tedious 
to every one. 

Presently a sound of footsteps was 
heard in the corridor without; then si- 
lence fell again. The suspense was be- 
coming intolerable. 

Suddenly the door was flung open and 
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Mannzus entered, holding at arm’s 
length, grasping it by the hair, the head 
of Iaokanann. His appearance was 
greeted with a burst of applause, which 
filled him with pride and revived his 
courage. 

He placed the head upon a charger 
and offered it to Salome, who had de- 
scended the steps to receive it. She re- 
mounted to the balcony, with a light 
step; and in another moment the 
charger was carried about from one 
table to another by the elderly female 
slave whom the tetrarch had observed 
in the morning on the balcony of a 
neighbouring house, and later in the 
chamber of Herodias. 

When she approached him with her 
ghastly burden, he turned away his head 
to avoid looking at it. Vitellius threw 
upon it an indifferent glance. 

Manneus’ descended from the 
pavilion, took the charger from the 
woman and exhibited the head to the 
Roman captains, then to all the guests 
on that side of the hall. 

They looked at it curiously. 

The sharp blade of the sword had 
cut into the jaw with a swift downward 
stroke. The corners of the mouth were 
drawn, as if by a convulsion. Clots of 
blood besprinkled the beard. The closed 
eyelids had a shell-like transparency, 
and the candelabra on every side lighted 
up the gruesome object with terrible 
distinctness. 

Mannezus arrived at the table where 
the priests were seated. One of them 
turned the charger about curiously, to 
look at the head from all sides. Then 
Manneus, having entirely regained his 
courage, placed the charger before 
Aulus, who had just awakened from a 
short doze; and finally he brought it 
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again to Antipas and set it down upon ss 


the table beside him. Tears were run- 
ning down the cheeks of the tetrarch. 

The lights began to flicker and die 
out. The guests departed, and at last 
no one remained in the great hall save 
Antipas, who sat leaning his head upon 
his hands, gazing at the head of Iaoka- 
nann; and Phanuel, who stood in the 
centre of the largest nave and prayed 
aloud, with uplifted arms. 


At sunrise the two men who had been 
sent on a mission by Jaokanann some 
time before, returned to the castle, 
bringing the answer so long awaited and 
hoped for. 

They whispered the message to 
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Phanuel, who received it with rap- 
ture. 

Then he showed them the lugubrious 
object, still resting on the charger amid 
the ruins of the feast. One of the men 
said: 

“Be comforted! He has descended 
among the dead in order to announce 
the coming of the Christ!” 

And in that moment the Essene com- 
prehended the words of Iaokanann: “In 
order that His glory may increase, mine 
must diminish!” 

Then the three, taking with them the 
head of John the Baptist, set out upon 
the road to Galilee; and as the burden 
was heavy, each man bore it awhile in 
turn. 


RENE 


THE TEMPTATION OF SAINT ANTONY 


—_——. 


CHAPTER I 


A HOLY SAINT 


Ir is in the Thebaid, on the heights 
of a mountain, where a platform, 
shaped like a crescent, is surrounded by 
huge stones. 

The Hermit’s cell occupies the back- 
ground. It is built of mud and reeds, 
flat-roofed and doorless. Inside are seen 
a pitcher and a loaf of black bread; 
in the centre, on a wooden support, a 
large book; on the ground, here and 
there, bits of rush-work, a mat or two, 
a basket and a knife. 

Some ten paces or so from the cell a 
tall cross is planted in the ground; and, 
at the other end of the platform, a 
gnarled old palm-tree leans over the 
abyss, for the side of the mountain is 
scarped; and at the bottom of the cliff 
the Nile swells, as it were, into a lake. 

To right and left, the view is bounded 
by the enclosing rocks; but, on the 
side of the desert, immense undulations 
of a yellowish ash-colour rise, one above 
and one beyond the other, like the lines 
of a seacoast; while, far off, beyond 
the sands, the mountains of the Libyan 
range form a wall of chalk-like white- 
ness faintly shaded with violet haze. 
In front, the sun is going down. 
Towards the north, the sky has a pearl- 
grey tint; while, at the zenith, purple 
clouds, like the tufts of a gigantic mane, 
stretch over the blue vault. These purple 
streaks grow browner; the patches of 


blue assume the paleness of mother-of- 
pearl. The bushes, the pebbles, the earth, 
now wear the hard colour of bronze, 
and through space floats a golden dust 
so fine that it is scarcely distinguishable 
from the vibrations of light. 

Saint Antony, who has a long beard, 
unshorn locks, and a tunic of goatskin, 
is seated, cross-legged, engaged in 
making mats. No sooner has the sun 
disappeared than he heaves a deep sigh, 
and gazing towards the horizon: 

“Another day! Another day gone! J 
was not so miserable in former times 
as I am now! Before the night was 
over, I used to begin my prayers; then 
I would go down to the river to fetch 
water, and would reascend the rough 
mountain pathway, singing a hymn, 
with the water-bottle on my shoulder. 
After that, I used to amuse myself by 
arranging everything in my cell. I used 
to take up my tools, and examine the 
mats, to see whether they were evenly 
cut, and the baskets, to see whether 
they were light; for it seemed to me 
then that even my most trifling acts 
were duties which I performed with 
ease. At regulated hours I left off my 
work and prayed with my two arms 
extended. I felt as if a fountain of 
mercy were flowing from Heaven above 
into my heart. But now it is dried up. 
Why is this? .. .” 
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He proceeds slowly into the rocky 
enclosure. 

“When I left home, everyone found 
fault with me. My mother sank into a 
dying state; my sister, from a distance, 
made signs to me to come back; and 
the other one wept, Ammonaria, that 
child whom I used to meet every eve- 
ning, beside the cistern, as she was lead- 
ing away her cattle. She ran after me. 
The rings on her feet glittered in the 
dust, and her tunic, open at the hips, 
fluttered in the wind. The old ascetic 
who hurried me from the spot ad- 
dressed her, as we fled, in loud and 
menacing tones. Then our two camels 
kept galloping continuously, till at 
length every familiar object had van- 
ished from my sight. 

“At first, I selected for my abode 
the tomb of one of the Pharaohs. But 
some enchantment surrounds those sub- 
terranean palaces, amid whose gloom 
the air is stifled with the decayed odour 
of aromatics. From the depths of the 
sarcophagi I heard a mournful voice 
arise, that called me by name—or 
rather, as it seemed to me, all the fear- 
ful pictures on the walls started into 
hideous life. Then I fled to the borders 
of the Red Sea into a citadel in ruins. 
There I had for companions the scor- 
pions that crawled amongst the stones, 
and, overhead, the eagles who were con- 
tinually whirling across the azure sky. 
At night, I was torn by talons, bitten 
by beaks, or brushed with light wings; 
and horrible demons, yelling in my ears, 
hurled me to the earth. At last, the 
drivers of a caravan, which was jour- 
neying towards Alexandria, rescued me, 
and carried me along with them. 

“After this, I became a pupil of the 
venerable Didymus. Though he was 


blind, no one equalled him in knowledge 
of the Scriptures. When our lesson was 
ended, he used to take my arm, and, 
with my aid, ascend the Panium, from 
whose summit could be seen the Pharos 
and the open sea. Then we would re- 
turn home, passing along the quays, 
where we brushed against men of every 
nation, including the Cimmerians, clad 
in bearskin, and the Gymnosophists of 
the Ganges, who smear their bodies with 
cow-dung. There were continual con- 
flicts in the streets, some of which were 
caused by the Jews’ refusal to pay 
taxes, and others by the attempts of 
the seditious to drive out the Romans. 
Besides, the city is filled with heretics, 
the followers of Manes, of Valentinus, 
of Basilides, and of Arius, all of them 
eagerly striving to discuss with you 
points of doctrine and to convert you 
to their views. 

“Their discourses sometimes come 
back to my memory; and, though I try 
not to dwell upon them, they haunt my 
thoughts. 

“T next took refuge in Colzin, and, 
when I had undergone a severe penance, 
I no longer feared the wrath of God. 
Many persons gathered around me, 
offering to become anchorites. I im- 
posed on them a rule of life in an- 
tagonism to the vagaries of Gnosticism 
and the sophistries of the philosophers. 
Communications now reached me from 
every quarter, and people came a great 
distance to see me. 

“Meanwhile, the populace continued 
to torture the confessors; and I was led 
back to Alexandria by an ardent thirst 
for martyrdom. I found on my arrival 
that the persecution had ceased three 
days before. Just as I was returning, 
my path was blocked by a great crowd 
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in front of the Temple of Serapis. I was 
told that the Governor was about to 
make one final example. In the centre 
of the portico, in the broad light of 
day, a naked woman was fastened to a 
pillar, while two soldiers were scourging 
her. At each stroke her entire frame 
writhed. Suddenly, she cast a wild look 
around, her trembling lips parted; and, 
above the heads of the multitude, her 
figure wrapped, as it were, in her flow- 
ing hair, methought I recognised Am- 
monaria. ... Yet this one was taller 
—and beautiful, exceedingly!” 

He draws his hand across his brow. 

“No! no! I must not think upon it! 

“On another occasion, Athanasius 
asked me to assist him against the 
Arians. At that time, they had con- 
fined themselves to attacking him with 
invectives and ridicule. Since then, how- 
ever, he has been calumniated, deprived 
of his see, and banished. Where is he 
now? I know not! People concern them- 
selves so little about bringing me any 
news! All my disciples have abandoned 
me, Hilarion like the rest. 

“He was, perhaps, fifteen years of 
age when he came to me, and his mind 
was so much filled with curiosity that 
every moment he was asking me ques- 
tions. Then he would listen with a pen- 
sive air; and, without a murmur, he 
would run to fetch whatever I wanted 
—more nimble than a kid, and gay 
enough, moreover, to make even a 
patriarch laugh. He was a son to me!” 

The sky is red; the earth completely 
dark. Agitated by the wind, clouds of 
sand rise, like winding-sheets, and then 
fall again. All at once, in a clear space 
in the heavens, a flock of birds flits by, 
forming a kind of triangular battalion, 
resembling a piece of metal with its 
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edges alone vibrating. 

Antony glances at them. 

“Ah! how I should like to follow 
them! How often, too, have I not wist- 
fully gazed at the long boats with their 
sails resembling wings, especially when 
they bore away those who had been 
my guests! What happy times I used 
to have with them! What outpourings! 
None of them interested me more than 
Ammon. He described to me his journey 
to Rome, the Catacombs, the Coliseum, 
the piety of illustrious women, and a 
thousand other things. And yet I was 
unwilling to go away with him! How 
came I to be so obstinate in clinging 
to this solitary life? It might have been 
better for me had I stayed with the 
monks of Nitria when they besought me 
to do so. They occupy separate cells, 
and yet communicate with one another. 
On Sunday the trumpet calls them to 
the church, where you may see three 
whips hung up, which are reserved for 
the punishment of thieves and intruders, 
for they maintain very severe discipline. 

“Nevertheless, they do not stand in 
need of gifts, for the faithful bring 
them eggs, fruit, and even instruments 
for removing thorns from their feet. 
There are vineyards around Pisperi, and 
those of Pabenum have a raft, in which 
they go forth to seek provisions. 

“But I should have served my 
brethren more effectually by being a. 
simple priest. I might succour the poor, 
administer the sacraments, and guard 
the purity of domestic life. Besides, all 
the laity are not lost, and there was 
nothing to prevent me from being, for 
example, a grammarian or a philoso-~ 
pher. I should have had in my room 
a sphere made of reeds, tablets always 
in my hand, young people around me, 
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* 
and a crown of laurel suspended as an 


emblem over my door. 

“But there is too much pride in such 
triumphs! Better be a soldier. I was 
strong and courageous enough to man- 
age engines of war, to traverse gloomy 
forests, or, with helmet on head, to 
enter smoking cities. More than this, 
’ there would be nothing to hinder me 
from purchasing with my earnings the 
office of toll-keeper of some bridge, and 
travellers would relate to me their his- 
tories, pointing out to me heaps of 
curious objects which they had stowed 
away in their baggage. 

“On festival days the merchants of 
Alexandria sail along the Canopic 
branch of the Nile and drink wine from 
cups of lotus, to the sound of tam- 
bourines, which make all the taverns 
near the river shake. Beyond, trees, cut 
cone-fashion, protect the peaceful farm- 
steads against the south wind. The roof 
of each house rests on slender columns 
running close to one another, like the 
framework of a lattice, and, through 
these spaces, the owner, stretched on a 
long seat, can gaze out upon his 
grounds and watch his servants thrash- 
ing corn or gathering in the vintage, 
and the cattle trampling on the straw. 
His children play along the grass; his 
wife bends forward to kiss him.” 

Through the deepening shadows of 
the night pointed snouts reveal them- 
selves here and there with ears erect 
and glittering eyes. Antony advances 
towards them. Scattering the wind in 
their wild rush, the animals take flight. 
It was a troop of jackals. 

One of them remains behind, and, 
resting on two paws, with his body bent 
and his head on one side, he places 
himself in an attitude of defiance. 
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“How pretty he looks! I should like 
to pass my hand softly over his back.” 

Antony whistles to make him come 
near. The jackal disappears. 

“Ah! he is gone to join his fellows. 
Oh! this solitude! this weevmengal” 

Laughing bitterly: 

“This is such a delightful life—to 
twist palm branches in the fire to make 
shepherds’ crooks, to turn out baskets 
and fasten mats together, and then to 
exchange all this handiwork with the 
Nomads for bread that breaks your 
teeth! Ah! wretched me! will there 
never be an end of this? But, indeed, 
death would be better! I can bear it no 
longer! Enough! Enough!” 

He stamps his foot, and makes his 
way through the rocks with rapid step, 
then stops, out of breath, bursts into 
sobs, and flings himself upon the ground. 

The night is calm; millions of stars 
are trembling in the sky. No sound is 
heard save the chattering of the taran: 
tula. 

The two arms of the cross cast a 
shadow on the sand. Antony, who is 
weeping, perceives it. 

“Am I so weak, my God? Courage! 
Let us arise!” 

He enters his cell, finds there the 
embers of a fire, lights a torch, and 
places it on the wooden stand, so as to 
illumine the big book. 

“Suppose I take—the ‘Acts of the 
Apostles’—yes, no matter where! 

““He saw the sky opened with a great 
linen sheet which was let down by its 
four corners, wherein were all kinds of 
terrestrial animals and wild beasts, rep- 
tiles and birds. And a voice said to him: 
Arise, Peter! Kill and eat!’ 

“So, then, the Lord wished that His 
apostle should eat every kind of 
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foodcc... « woust I... .” 

Antony lets his chin sink on his breast. 
The rustling of the pages, which the 
wind scatters, causes him to lift his 
head, and he reads: 

“<‘The Jews slew all their enemies 
with swords, and made a great carnage 
of them, so that they disposed at will 
of those whom they hated’ 

“There follows the enumeration of 
the people slain by them—seventy-five 
thousand. They had endured so much! 
Besides, their enemies were the enemies 
of the true God. And how they must 
have enjoyed their vengeance, com- 
pletely slaughtering the idolaters! No 
doubt the city was gorged with the 
dead! They must have been at the gar- 
den gates, on the staircases, and packed 
so closely together in the various rooms 
that the doors could not be closed! But 
here am I plunging into thoughts of 
murder and bloodshed!” 

He opens the book at another pas- 
sage. 

“‘Nebuchadnezzar prostrated him- 
self with his face on the ground and 
adored Daniel.’ 

“Ah! that is good! The Most High 
exalts His prophets above kings, This 
monarch spent his life in feasting, al- 
ways intoxicated with sensuality and 
pride. But God, to punish him, changed 
him into a beast, and he walked on four 
paws!” 

Antony begins to laugh; and, while 
stretching out his arms, disarranges the 
leaves of the book with the tips of his 
fingers. Then his eyes fall on these 
words: 

“‘Ezechias felt great joy in coming 
to them. He showed them his perfumes, 
his gold and silver, all his aromatics, 
his sweet-smelling oils, all his precious 
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vases, and the things that were in his 
treasures.’ 

“J can imagine how they beheld, 
heaped up to the very ceiling, gems, 
diamonds, darics. A man who possesses 
such an accumulation of these things is 
not the same as others. While handling 
them, he assumes that he holds the re- 
sult of innumerable exertions, and that 
he has absorbed, and can again diffuse, 
the very life of the people. This is a 
useful precaution for kings. The wisest 
of them all was not wanting in it. His 
fleets brought him ivory—and apes. 
Where is this? It is——” 

He rapidly turns over the leaves. 

“Ah! this is the place: 

“<The Queen of Sheba, being aware 
of the glory of Solomon, came to tempt 
him, propounding enigmas.’ 

“How did she hope to tempt him? 
The Devil was very desirous to tempt 
Jesus. But Jesus triumphed because He 
was God, and Solomon owing, perhaps, 
to his magical science. It is sublime, 
this science; for—as a philosopher has 
explained to me—the world forms a 
whole, all whose parts have an influence 
on one another, like the different organs 
of a single body. It is interesting to 
understand the affinities and antipathies 
implanted in everything by Nature, and 
then to put them into play. In this way 
one might be able to modify laws that 
appear to be unchangeable.” 

At this point the two shadows traced 
behind him by the arms of the cross 
project themselves in front of him. They 
form, as it were, two great horns. 
Antony exclaims: 

“Help, my God!” 

The shadows resume their former 
position. 

“Ah! it was an illusion—nothing 
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more. It is useless for me to torment 
my soul. I have no need to do so— 
absolutely no need!” 

He sits down and crosses his arms. 

“And yet methought I felt the ap- 
proach ... But why should he come? 
Besides, do I not know his artifices? 
I have repelled the monstrous anchorite 
who, with a laugh, offered me little hot 
loaves; the centaur who tried to take 
me on his back; and that vision of a 
beautiful dusky maid amid the sands, 
which revealed itself to me as the spirit 
of voluptuousness.” 

Antony walks up and down rapidly. 

“Tt is by my direction that all these 
holy retreats have been built, full of 
monks wearing hair-cloths beneath their 
goatskins, and numerous enough to fur- 
nish forth an army. I have healed dis- 
eases at a distance. I have banished 
demons. I have waded through the river 
in the midst of crocodiles. The Emperor 
Constantine has written me three let- 
ters; and Balacius, who treated with 
contempt the letter I sent him, has been 
torn by his own horses. The people of 
Alexandria, whenever I reappeared 
amongst them, fought to get a glimpse 
of me; and Athanasius was my guide 
when I took my departure. But what 
toils, too, I have had to undergo! Here, 
for more than thirty years, have I been 
constantly groaning in the desert! I 
have carried on my loins eighty pounds 
of bronze, like Eusebius; I have ex- 
posed my body to the stings of insects, 
like Macarius; I have remained fifty- 
three nights without closing an eye, like 
Pachomius; and those who are decapi- 
tated, torn with pincers, or burnt, 
possess less virtue, perhaps, inasmuch 
as my life is a continual martyrdom!” 

Antony slackens his pace. 
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“Certainly there is no one who under- 
goes so much mortification. Charitable 
hearts are growing fewer, and people 
never give me anything now. My cloak 
is worn out, and I have no sandals, nor 
even a porringer; for I gave all my 
goods and chattels to the poor and my 
own family, without keeping a single 
obolus for myself. Should I not need 
a little money to get the tools that are 
indispensable for my work? Oh! not 
much—a little sum! . . . I would hus- 
band it. 

“The Fathers of Nicea were ranged 
in purple robes on thrones along the 
wall, like the Magi; and they were 
entertained at a banquet, while honours 
were heaped upon them, especially on 
Paphnutius, merely because he has lost 
an eye and is lame since Dioclesian’s 
persecution! Many a time the Emperor 
has kissed his injured eye. What folly! 
Moreover, the Council had such worth- 
less members! Theophilus, a bishop of 
Scythia; John, another, in Persia; Spi- 
ridion, a cattle-drover. Alexander was 
too old. Athanasius ought to have made 
himself more agreeable to the Arians 
in order to get concessions from them! 

“How is it they dealt with me? They 
would not even give me a hearing! He 
who spoke against me—a tall young 
man with a _ curling beard—coolly 
launched out captious objections; and 
while I was trying to find words to reply 
to him, they kept looking at me with 
malignant glances, barking at me like 
hyenas. Ah! if I could only get them all 
sent into exile by the Emperor, or rather 
smite them, crush them, behold them 
suffering. I have much to suffer my- 
self!” 

He sinks swooning against the wall of 
his cell. 
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“This is what it is to have fasted 
overmuch! My strength is going. If I 
had eaten, only once, a morsel of 
meat!” 

He half-closes his eyes languidly. 

“Ah! for some red flesh . . . a bunch 
of grapes to nibble, some curds that 
would quiver on a plate! 

“But what ails me now? What ails 
me now? I feel my heart dilating like 
the sea when it swells before the storm. 
An overwhelming weakness bows me 
down, and the warm atmosphere seems 
to waft towards me the odour of hair. 
Still, there is no trace of a woman 
here.” 

He turns towards the little pathway 
amid the rocks. 

“This is the way they come, poised 
in their litters on the black arms of 
eunuchs. They descend, and, joining to- 
gether their hands, laden with rings, 
they kneel down. They tell me their 
troubles. The need of a superhuman 
voluptuousness tortures them. They 
would like to die; in their dreams they 
have seen gods who called them by 
name; and the edges of their robes fall 
round my feet. I repel them. ‘Oh! no,’ 
they say to me, ‘not yet! What must 
I do?’ Any penance will appear easy to 
them. They ask me for the most severe: 
to share in my own, to live with me. 

“Tt is a long time now since I have 
seen any of them! Perhaps, though, this 
is what is about to happen? And why 
not? If suddenly I were to hear the 
mule-bells ringing in the mountains. It 
seems tome...” 

Antony climbs upon a rock, at the 
entrance of the path, and bends for- 
ward, darting his eyes into the darkness, 

“Yes! down there, at the very end, 
there is a moving mass, like people who 
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are trying to pick their way. Here it is! 
They are making a mistake.” 

Calling out: 

“On this side! Come! Come!” 

The echo repeats: 

“Come! Come!” 

He lets his arms fall down, quite 
dazed. 

“What a shame! Ah! poor Antony!” 

And immediately he hears a whisper: 

“Poor Antony.” 

“Ts that anyone? Answer!” 

It is the wind passing through the 
spaces between the rocks that causes 
these intonations, and in their confused 
sonorities he distinguishes voices, as if 
the air were speaking. They are low and 
insinuating, a kind of sibilant utterance: 

The first—‘Do you wish for women?” 

The second—“Nay; rather great piles 
of money.” 

The third—“A shining sword.” 

The others—‘‘All the peopel admire 
you.” 

“Go to sleep.” 

“You will cut their throats. Yes! you 
will cut their throats.” 

At the same time, visible objects un- 
dergo a transformation. On the edge of 
the cliff, the old palm-tree, with its clus- 
ter of yellow leaves, becomes the torso 
of a woman leaning over the abyss, and 
poised by her mass of hair. 

Antony re-enters his cell, and the 
stool which sustains the big book, with 
its pages filled with black letters, seems 
to him a bush covered with swallows. 

“Without doubt, it is the torch that 
is making this play of light. Let us put 
it out!” 

He puts it out, and finds himself in 
profound darkness. 

And, suddenly, through the midst of 
the air, passes first, a pool of water, 
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then a prostitute, the corner of a 
temple, a figure of a soldier, and a 
chariot with two white horses prancing. 

These images make their appearance 
abruptly, in successive shocks, standing 
out from the darkness like pictures of 
scarlet above a background of ebony. 

Their motion becomes more rapid; 
they pass in a dizzy fashion. At other 
times they stop, and, growing pale by 
degrees, dissolve—or, rather, they fly 
away, and instantly others arrive in 
their stead. 
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Antony droops his eyelids. 

They multiply, surround, besiege 
him. An unspeakable terror seizes hold 
of him, and he no longer has any sensa- 
tion but that of a burning contraction 
in the epigastrium. In spite of the con- 
fusion of his brain, he is conscious of 
a tremendous silence which separates 
him from all the world. He tries to 
speak; impossible! It is as if the link 
that bound him to existence was 
snapped; and, making no further resist- 
ance, Antony falls upon the mat. 


CHAPTER II 


THE TEMPTATION OF LOVE AND POWER 


THEN, a great shadow—more subtle 
than an ordinary shadow, from whose 
borders other shadows hang in festoons 
—traces itself upon the ground. 

It is the Devil, resting against the 
roof of the cell and carrying under his 
wings—like a gigantic bat that is suck- 
ling its young—the Seven Deadly Sins, 
whose grinning heads disclose them- 
selves confusedly. 

Antony, his eyes still closed, remains 
languidly passive, and stretches his 
limbs upon the mat, which seems to 
him to grow softer every moment, until 
it swells out and becomes a bed; then 
the bed becomes a shallop, with water 
rippling against its sides. 

To right and left rise up two necks 
of black soil that tower above the culti- 
vated plains, with a sycamore here and 
there. A noise of bells, drums, and 
singers resounds at a distance. These 
are caused by people who are going 


down from Canopus to sleep at the 
Temple of Serapis. Antony is aware of 
this, and he glides, driven by the wind, 
between the two banks of the canal. 
The leaves of the papyrus and the red 
blossoms of the water-lilies, larger than 
a man, bend over him. He lies extended 
at the bottom of the vessel. An oar from 
behind drags through the water. From 
time to time rises a hot breath of air 
that shakes the thin reeds. The murmur 
of the tiny waves grows fainter. A 
drowsiness takes possession of him. He 
dreams that he is an Egyptian Solitary. 

Then he starts up all of a sudden. 

“Have I been dreaming? It was so 
pleasant that I doubted its reality. My 
tongue is burning! I am thirsty!” 

He enters his cell and searches about 
everywhere at random. 

“The ground is wet! Has it been 
raining? Stop! Scraps of food! My 
pitcher broken! But the water-bottle?” 
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He finds it. 

“Empty, completely empty! In order 
to get down to the river, I should need 
three hours at least, and the night is 
so dark I could not see well enough 
to find my way there. My entrails are 
writhing. Where is the bread?” 

After searching for some time he 
picks up a crust smaller than an egg. 

“How is this? The jackals must have 
taken it, curse them!” 

And he flings the bread furiously 
upon the ground. 

This movement is scarcely completed 
when a table presents itself to view, 
covered with all kinds of dainties. The 
table-cloth of byssus, striated like the 
fillets of sphinxes, seems to unfold it- 
self in luminous undulations. Upon it 
there are enormous quarters of flesh- 
meat, huge fishes, birds with their 
feathers, quadrupeds with their hair, 
fruits with an almost natural colouring; 
and pieces of white ice and flagons of 
violet crystal shed glowing reflections. 
In the middle of the table Antony ob- 
serves a wild boar smoking from all 
its pores, its paws beneath its belly, its 
eyes half-closed—and the idea of being 
able to eat this formidable animal re- 
joices his heart exceedingly. Then, there 
are things he had never seen before— 
black hashes, jellies of the colour of 
gold, ragodits, in which mushrooms float 
like water-lilies on the surface of a pool, 
whipped creams, so light that they re- 
semble clouds. 

And the aroma of all this brings to 
him the odour of the ocean, the coolness 
of fountains, the mighty perfume of 
woods. He dilates his nostrils as much 
as possible; he drivels, saying to himself 
that there is enough there to last for 
a year, for ten years, for his whole life! 
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In proportion as he fixes his wide- 
opened eyes upon the dishes, others ac- 
cumulate, forming a pyramid, whose 
angles turn downwards. The wines begin 
to flow, the fishes to palpitate; the blood 
in the dishes bubbles up; the pulp of 
the fruits draws nearer, like amorous 
lips; and the table rises to his breast, 
to his very chin—with only one seat 
and one cover, which are exactly in 
front of him. 

He is about to seize the loaf of bread. 
Other loaves make their appearance. 

“For me! .. . all! but 4g 

Antony draws back. 

“In the place of the one which was 
there, here are others! It is a miracle, 
then, exactly like that the Lord per- 
formed! ... With what object? Nay, 
all the rest of it is not less incompre- 
hensible! Ah! demon, begone! begone!”’ 

He gives a kick to the table. It dis- 
appears. 

“Nothing more? No!” 

He draws a long breath. 

“Ah! the temptation was strong. But 
what an escape I have had!” 

He raises up his head, and stumbles 
against an object which emits a sound. 

“What can this be?” 

Antony stoops down. 

“Hold! A cup! Some one must have 
lost it while travelling—nothing extraor- 
dinary: ee 

He wets his finger and rubs. 

“Tt glitters! Precious metal! How- 
ever, I cannot distinguish es 

He lights his torch and examines the 
cup. 

“Tt is made of silver, adorned with 
ovolos at its rim, with a medal at the 
bottom.” 

He makes the medal resound with a 
touch of his finger-nail. 
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“Tt is a piece of money which is 
worth from seven to eight drachmas— 
not more. No matter! I can easily with 
that sum get myself a sheepskin.” 

The torch’s reflection lights up the 
cup. 

“It is not possible! Gold! yes, all 
gold!” 

He finds another piece, larger than 
the first, at the bottom, and, underneath 
that, many others. 

“Why, here’s a sum large enough to 
buy three cows—a little field!” 

The cup is now filled with gold pieces. 

“Come, then! a hundred slaves, sol- 
diers, a heap wherewith to buy ee 

Here the granulations of the cup’s 
rim, detaching themselves, form a pearl 
necklace. 

“With this jewel here, one might even 
win the Emperor’s wife!” 

With a shake Antony makes the neck- 
lace slip over his wrist. He holds the 
cup in his left hand, and with his right 
arm raises the torch to shed more light 
upon it. Like water trickling down from 
a basin, it pours itself out in continuous 
waves, so as to make a hillock on the 
sand—-diamonds, carbuncles, and sap- 
phires mingled with huge pieces of gold 
bearing the effigies of kings. 

“What? What? Staters, shekels, 
darics, aryandics! Alexander, Demetrius, 
the Ptolemies, Cesar! But each of them 
had not as much! Nothing impossible 
in it! More to come! And those rays 
which dazzle me! Ah! my heart over- 
flows! How good this is! Ves! ... 
Yes! ... more! Never enough! It did 
not matter even if I kept flinging it into 
the sea; more would remain. Why lose 
any of it? I will keep it all, without 
telling anyone about it. I will dig my- 
self a chamber in the rock, the interior 
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of which will be lined with strips of 
bronze; and thither will I come to feel 
the piles of gold sinking under my heels. 
I will plunge my arms into it as if into 
sacks of corn. I would like to anoint 
my face with it—to sleep on top of it!” 

He lets go the torch in order to em- 
brace the heap, and falls to the ground 
on his breast. He gets up again. The 
place is perfectly empty! 

“What have I done? If I died dur- 
ing that brief space of time, the result 
would have been Hell—irrevocable 
Hell!” 

A shudder runs through his frame. 

“So, then, I am accursed? Ah! no, 
this is all my own fault! I let myself 
be caught in every trap. There is no 
one more idiotic or more infamous. I 
would like to beat myself, or, rather, 
to tear myself out of my body. I have 
restrained myself too long. I need to 
avenge myself, to strike, to kill! It is 
as if I had a troop of wild beasts in 
my soul. I would like, with a stroke of 
a hatchet in the midst of a crowd—— 
Ah! a dagger! .. .” 

He flings himself upon his knife, 
which he has just seen. The knife slips 
from his hand, and Antony remains 
propped against the wall of his cell, his 
mouth wide open, motionless—like one 
in a trance. 

All the ‘surroundings have disap- 
peared. 

He finds himself in Alexandria on 
the Panium—an artificial mound raised 
in the centre of the city, with cork- 
screw stairs on the outside. 

In front of it stretches Lake Mareotis, 
with the sea to the right and the open 
plain to the left, and, directly under 
his eyes, an irregular succession of flat 
roofs, traversed from north to south 
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and from east to west by two streets, 
which cross each other, and which form, 
in their entire length, a row of porticoes 
with Corinthian capitals. The houses 
overhanging this double colonnade have 
stained-glass windows. Some have enor- 
mous wooden cages outside of them, in 
which the air from without is swallowed 
up. 

Monuments in various styles of 
architecture are piled close to one an- 
other. Egyptian pylons rise above Greek 
temples. Obelisks exhibit themselves like 
spears between battlements of red brick. 
In the centres of squares there are 
statues of Hermes with pointed ears, 
and of Anubis with dogs’ heads. Antony 
notices the mosaics in the court-yards, 
and the tapestries hung from the cross- 
beams of the ceiling. 

With a single glance he takes in the 
two perts (the Grand Port and the 
Eunostus), both round like two circles, 
and separated by a mole joining Alex- 
andria to the rocky island, on which 
stands the tower of the Pharos, quad- 
rangular, five hundred cubits high and 
in nine stories, with a heap of black 
charcoal flaming on its summit. 

Small ports nearer to the shore inter- 
sect the principal ports. The mole is 
terminated at each end by a bridge built 
on marble columns fixed in the sea. Ves- 
sels pass beneath, and pleasure-boats in- 
laid with ivory, gondolas covered with 
awnings, triremes and biremes, all kinds 
of shipping, move up and down or re- 
main at anchor along the quays. 

Around the Grand Port there is an 
uninterrupted succession of Royal struc- 
tures: the palace of the Ptolemies, the 
Museum, the Posideion, the Cesarium, 
the Timonium where Mark Antony took 
refuge, and the Soma which contains 
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the tomb of Alexander; while at the 
other extremity of the city, close to the 
Eunostus, might be seen glass, perfume, 
and paper factories. 

Itinerant vendors, porters, and ass- 
drivers rush to and fro, jostling against 
one another. Here and there a priest of 
Osiris with a panther’s skin on his shoul- 
ders, a Roman soldier, or a group of 
negroes, may be observed. Women stop 
in front of stalls where artisans are at 
work, and the grinding of chariot-wheels 
frightens away some birds who are pick- 
ing up from the ground the sweepings 
of the shambles and the remnants of 
fish. Over the uniformity of white 
houses the plan of the streets casts, as 
it were, a black network. The markets, 
filled with herbage, exhibit green bou- 
quets, the drying-sheds of the dyers, 
plates of colours, and the gold orna- 
ments on the pediments of temples, 
luminous points—all this contained 
within the oval enclosure of the greyish 
walls, under the vault of the blue 
heavens, hard by the motionless sea. 

But the crowd stops and looks 
towards the eastern side, from which 
enormous whirkwinds of dust are ad- 
vancing. 

It is the monks of the Thebaid who 
are coming, clad in goats’ skins, armed 
with clubs, and howling forth a canticle 
of war and of religion with this re- 
frain: 

“Where are they? Where are they?” 

Antony comprehends that they have 
come to kill the Arians. 

All at once, the streets are deserted, 
and one sees no longer anything but 
running feet. 

And now the Solitaries are in the 
city. Their formidable cudgels, studded 
with nails, whirl around like mon- 
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strances of steel. One can hear the 


crash of things being broken in the 
houses. Intervals of silence follow, and 
then the loud cries burst forth again. 
From one end of the streets to the other 
there is a continuous eddying of people 
in a state of terror. Several are armed 
with pikes. Sometimes two groups meet 
and form into one; and this multitude, 
after rushing along the pavements, 
separates, and those composing it pro- 
ceed to knock one another down. But 
the men with long hair always reappear. 

Thin wreaths of smoke escape from 
the corners of buildings. The leaves of 
the doors burst asunder; the skirts of 
the walls fall in; the architraves topple 
over. 

Antony meets all his enemies one 
after another. He recognises people 
whom he had forgotten. Before killing 
them, he outrages them. He rips them 
open, cuts their throats, knocks them 
down, drags the old men by their 
beards, runs over children, and beats 
those who are wounded. People revenge 
themselves on luxury. Those who can- 
not read, tear the books to pieces; 
others smash and destroy the statues, 
the paintings, the furniture, the cabinets 
—a thousand dainty objects whose use 
they are ignorant of, and which, for 
that very reason, exasperate them. From 
time to time they stop, out of breath, 
and then begin again. The inhabitants, 
taking refuge in the court-yards, utter 
lamentations. The women lift their eyes 
to Heaven, weeping, with their arms 
bare. In order to move the Solitaries 
they embrace their knees; but the lat- 
ter only dash them aside, and the blood 
gushes up to the ceiling, falls back on 
the linen clothes that line the walls, 
streams from the trunks of decapitated 
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corpses, fills the aqueducts, and rolls 
in great red pools along the ground. 

Antony is steeped in it up to his 
middle. He steps into it, sucks it up 
with his lips, and quivers with joy at 
feeling it on his limbs and under his 
hair, which is quite wet with it. 

The night falls. The terrible clamour 
abates. 

The Solitaries have disappeared. 

Suddenly, on the outer galleries lining 
the nine stages of the Pharos, Antony 
perceives thick black lines, as if a flock 
of crows had alighted there. He hastens 
thither, and soon finds himself on the 
summit. 

A huge copper mirror turned towards 
the sea reflects the ships in the offing. 

Antony amuses himself by looking 
at them; and as he continues looking 
at them, their number increases. 

They are gathered in a gulf formed 
like a crescent. Behind, upon a promon- 
tory, stretches a new city built in the 
Roman style of architecture, with cupo- 
las of stone, conical roofs, marble work 
in red and blue, and a profusion of 
bronze attached to the volutes of capi- 
tals, to the tops of houses, and to the 
angles of cornices. A wood, formed of 
cypress-trees, overhangs it. The colour 
of the sea is greener; the air is colder. 
On the mountains at the horizon there 
is snow. 

Antony is about to pursue his way 
when a man accosts him, and says: 

“Come! they are waiting for you!” 

He traverses a forum, enters a court- 
yard, stoops under a gate, and he ar- 
rives before the front of the palace, 
adorned with a group in wax represents 
ing the Emperor Constantine hurling 
the dragon to the earth. A porphyry 
basin supports in its centre a golden 
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conch filled with pistachio-nuts. His 
guide informs him that he may take 
some of them. He does so. 

Then he loses himself, as it were, 
in a succession of apartments. 

Along the walls may be seen, in mo- 
saic, generals offering conquered cities 
to the Emperor on the palms of their 
hands. And on every side are columns 
of basalt, gratings of silver filigree, seats 
of ivory, and tapestries embroidered 
with pearls. The light falls from the 
vaulted roof, and Antony proceeds on 
his way. Tepid exhalations spread 
around; occasionally he hears the mod- 
est patter of a sandal. Posted in the 
ante-chambers, the custodians—who re- 
semble automatons—bear on their 
shoulders vermilion-coloured truncheons. 

At last, he finds himself in the lower 
part of a hall with hyacinth curtains 
at its extreme end. They divide, and re- 
veal the Emperor seated upon a throne, 
attired in a violet tunic and red buskins 
with black bands. 

A diadem of pearls is wreathed around 
his hair, which is arranged in symmet- 
rical rolls. He has drooping eyelids, a 
straight nose, and a heavy and cun- 
ning expression of countenance. At the 
corners of the dais, extended above his 
head, are placed four golden doves, and, 
at the foot of the throne, two enam- 
elled lions are squatted. The doves begin 
to coo, the lions to roar. The Emperor 
rolls his eyes; Antony steps forward; 
and directly, without preamble, they 
proceed with a narrative of events. 

“In the cities of Antioch, Ephesus, 
and Alexandria, the temples have been 
pillaged, and the statues of the gods 
converted into pots and porridge-pans.” 

The Emperor laughs heartily at this. 
Antony reproaches him for his tolerance 
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towards the Novatians. But the Em, 
peror flies into a passion. “Novatians, 
Arians, Meletians—he is sick of them 
all!” However, he admires the episco- 
pacy, for the Christians create bishops, 
who depend on five or six personages, 
and it is his interest to gain over the 
latter in order to have the rest on his 
side. Moreover, he has not failed to 
furnish them with considerable sums. 
But he detests the fathers of the Coun- 
cil of Nicea. “Come, let us have a 
look at them.” 

Antony follows him. And they are 
found on the same floor under a ter- 
race which commands a view of a hip- 
podrome full of people, and surmounted 
by porticoes wherein the rest of the 
crowd are walking to and fro. In the 
centre of the course there is a narrow 
platform on which stands a miniature 
temple of Mercury, a statue of Con- 
stantine, and three bronze serpents in- 
tertwined with each other; while at one 
end there are three huge wooden eggs, 
and at the other seven dolphins with 
their tails in the air. 

Behind the Imperial pavilion, the pre- 
fects of the chambers, the lords of the 
household, and the Patricians are placed 
at intervals as far as the first story of 
a church, all whose windows are lined 
with women. At the right is the gallery 
of the Blue faction, at the left that 
of the Green, while below there is a 
picket of soldiers, and, on a level with 
the arena, a row of Corinthian pillars, 
forming the entrance to the stalls. 

The races are about to begin; the 


‘horses fall into line. Tall plumes fixed 


between their ears sway in the wind 
like trees; and in their leaps they shake 
the chariots in the form of shells, driven 
by coachmen wearing a kind of many- 
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coloured cuirass with sleeves narrow at 
the wrists and wide in the arms, with 
legs uncovered, full beard, and hair 
shaven above the forehead after the 
fashion of the Huns. 

Antony is deafened by the murmur- 
ing of voices. Above and below he per- 
ceives nothing but painted faces, motley 
garments, and plates of worked gold; 
and the sand of the arena, perfectly 
white, shines like a mirror. 

The Emperor converses with him, con- 
fides to him some important secrets, 
informs him of the assassination of his 
own son Crispus, and goes so far as 
to consult Antony about his health. 

Meanwhile, Antony perceives slaves 
at the end of the stalls. They are the 
fathers of the Council of Nicza, in rags, 
abject. The martyr Paphnutius is brush- 
ing a horse’s mane; Theophilus is scrub- 
bing the legs of another; John is paint- 
ing the hoofs of a third; while Alex- 
ander is picking up their droppings in 
a basket. 

Antony passes among them. They 
salaam to him, beg of him to intercede 
for them, and kiss his hands. The en- 
tire crowd hoots at them; and he re- 
joices in their degradation immeasur- 
ably. And now he has become one of 
the great ones of the Court, the Em- 
peror’s confidant, first minister! Con- 
stantine places the diadem on his fore- 
head, and Antony keeps it, as if this 
honour were quite natural to him. 

And presently is disclosed, beneath 
the darkness, an immense hall, lighted 
up by candelabra of gold. 

Columns, half lost in shadow so tall 
are they, run in a row behind the tables, 
which stretch to the horizon, where 
appear, in a luminous haze, staircases 
placed one above another, successions 
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of archways, colossi, towers; and, in the 
background, an unoccupied wing of the 
palace, which cedars overtop, making 
blacker masses above the darkness. 

The guests, crowned with violets, lean 
upon their elbows on low-lying couches. 
Beside each one are placed amphore, 
from which they pour out wine; and, 
at the very end, by himself, adorned 
with the tiara and covered with car- 
buncles, King Nebuchadnezzar is eating 
and drinking. To right and left of him, 
two theories of priests, with peaked 
caps, are swinging censers. Upon the 
ground are crawling captive kings, with- 
out feet or hands, to whom he flings 
bones to pick. Further down stand his 
brothers, with shades over their eyes, 
for they are perfectly blind. 

A constant lamentation ascends from 
the depths of the ergastula. The soft 
and monotonous sounds of a hydraulic 
organ alternate with the chorus of 
voices; and one feels as if all around 
the hall there was an immense city, an 
ocean of humanity, whose waves were 
beating against the walls. 

The slaves rush forward carrying 
plates. Women run about offering drink 
to the guests. The baskets groan under 
the load of bread, and a dromedary, 
laden with leathern bottles, passes to 
and fro, letting vervain trickle over 
the floor in order to cool it. 

Belluarii lead forth lions; dancing 
girls, with their hair in ringlets, turn 
somersaults, while squirting fire through 
their nostrils; negro-jugglers perform 
tricks; naked children fling snowballs, 
which, in falling, crash against the shin- 
ing silver plate. The clamour is so 
dreadful that it might be described as 
a tempest, and the steam of the viands, 
as well as the respirations of the guests, 
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spreads, as it were, a cloud over the 
feast. Now and then, flakes from the 
huge torches, snatched away by the 
wind, traverse the night like flying stars. 

The King wipes off the perfumes from 
his visage with his hand. He eats from 
the sacred vessels, and then breaks 
them, and he enumerates, mentally, his 
fleets, his armies, his peoples. Presently, 
through a whim, he will burn his palace, 
along with his guest's. He calculates on 
rebuilding the Tower of Babel, and de- 
throning God. 

Antony reads, at a distance, on his 
forehead, all his thoughts. They take 
possession of himself—and he becomes 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Immediately, he is satiated with con- 
quests and exterminations; and a long- 
ing seizes him to plunge into every kind 
of vileness. Moreover, the degradation 
wherewith men are terrified is an out- 
rage done to their souls, a means still 
more of stupefying them; and, as noth- 
ing is lower than a brute beast, Antony 
falls upon four paws on the table, and 
bellows like a bull. 

He feels a pain in his hand—a pebble, 
as it happened, has hurt him—and he 
again finds himself in his cell. 

The rocky enclosure is empty. The 
stars are shining. All is silence. 

“Once more I have been deceived. 
Why these things? They arise from the 
revolts of the flesh! Ah! miserable man 
that I am!” 

He dashes into his cell, takes out of 
it a bundle of cords, with iron nails 
at the ends of them, strips himself to 
the waist, and raising his eyes towards 
Heaven: 

“Accept my penance, O my God! Do 
not despise it on account of its insufhi- 
ciency. Make it sharp, prolonged, ex- 
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cessive. It is time! To work!” 

He proceeds to lash himself vigor- 
ously. 

“Ah! no! no! No pity!” 

He begins again. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Each stroke tears my 
skin, cuts my limbs. This smarts hor- 
ribly! Ah! it is not so terrible! One 
gets used to it. It seems to me 
even tute 

Antony stops. 

“Come on, then, coward! Come on, 
then! Good! good! On the arms, on 
the back, on the breast, against the 
belly, everywhere! Hiss, thongs! bite 
me! tear me! I would like the drops 
of my blood to gush forth to the stars, 
to break my back, to strip my nerves 
bare! Pincers! wooden horses! molten 
lead! The martyrs bore more than that! 
Is that not so, Ammonaria?” 

The shadows of the Devil’s horns re- 
appear. 

“T might have been fastened to the 
pillar next to yours, face to face with 
you, under your very eyes, responding 
to your shrieks with my sighs, and our 
griefs would blend into one, and our 
souls would commingle.” 

He flogs himself furiously. 

“Hold! hold! for your sake! once 
more! ... But this is a mere tickling 
that passes through my frame. What 
torture! What delight! Those are like 
kisses. My marrow is melting! I am 
dying!” 

And in front of him he sees three 
cavaliers, mounted on wild asses, clad 
in green garments, holding lilies in their 
hands, and all resembling one another 
in figure. 

Antony turns back, and sees three 
other cavaliers of the same kind, 
mounted on similar wild asses, in the 
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same attitude. 

He draws back. Then the wild asses, 
all at the same time, step forward a 
pace or two, and rub their snouts against 
him, trying to bite his garment. Voices 
exclaim, “This way! this way! Here is 
the place!” And banners appear between 
the clefts of the mountain, with camels’ 
heads in halters of red silk, mules laden 
with baggage, and women covered with 
yellow veils, mounted astride on pie- 
bald horses. 

_ The panting animals lie down; the 
slaves fling themselves on the bales of 
goods, roll out the variegated carpets, 
and strew the ground with glittering 
objects. 

A white elephant, caparisoned with a 
fillet of gold, runs along, shaking the 
bouquet of ostrich feathers attached to 
his head-band. 

On his back, lying on cushions of 
blue wool, cross-legged, with eyelids 
half-closed and well-poised head is a 
woman so magnificently attired that she 
emits rays around her. The attendants 
prostrate themselves, the elephant bends 
his knees, and the Queen of Sheba, glid- 
ing down by his shoulder, steps lightly 
on the carpet and advances towards 
Antony. Her robe of gold brocade, regu- 
larly divided by furbelows of pearls, 
jet and sapphires, is drawn tightly round 
her waist by a close-fitting corsage, set 
off with a variety of colours represent- 
ing the twelve signs of the Zodiac. She 
wears high-heeled pattens, one of which 
is black and strewn with silver stars 
and a crescent, whilst the other is white 
and is covered with drops of gold, 
with a sun in their midst. 

Her loose sleeves, garnished with em- 
eralds and birds’ plumes, exposes to 
view her little, rounded arms, adorned 
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at the wrists with bracelets of ebony; 
and her hands, covered with rings, are 
terminated by nails so pointed that the 
ends of her fingers are almost like 
needles. 

A chain of plate gold, passing under 
her chin, runs along her cheeks till it 
twists itself in spiral fashion around her 
head, over which blue powder is scat- 
tered; then, descending, it slips over 
her shoulders and is fastened above her 
bosom by a diamond scorpion, which 
stretches out its tongue between her 
breasts. From her ears hang two great 
white pearls. The edges of her eyelids 
are painted black. On her left cheek- 
bone she has a natural brown spot, and 
when she opens her mouth she breathes 
with difficulty, as if her bodice dis- 
tressed her. 

As she comes forward, she swings 
a green parasol with an ivory handle 
surrounded by vermilion bells; and 
twelve curly negro boys carry the long 
train of her robe, the end of which is 
held by an ape, who raises it every 
now and then. 

She says: 

“Ah! handsome hermit! handsome 
hermit! My heart is faint! By dint of 
stamping with impatience my heels have 
grown hard, and I have split one of 
my toe-nails. I sent out shepherds, who 
posted themselves on the mountains, 
with their hands stretched over their 
eyes, and searchers, who cried out your 
name in the woods, and scouts, who ran 
along the different roads, saying to each 
passer-by: ‘Have you seen him?’ 

“At night I shed tears with my face 
turned to the wall. My tears, in the 
long run, made two little holes in the 
mosaic-work—like pools of water in 
rocks—for I love you! Oh! yes; 
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very much!” 

She catches his beard. 

“Smile on me, then, handsome her- 
mit! Smile on me, then! You will find 
I am very gay! I play on the lyre, I 
dance like a bee, and I can tell many 
stories, each one more diverting than 
the last. 

“You cannot imagine what a long 
journey we have made. Look at the 
wild asses of the green-clad couriers— 
dead through fatigue!” 

The wild asses are stretched motion- 
less on the ground. 

“For three great moons they have 
journeyed at an even pace, with pebbles 
in their teeth to cut the wind, their 
tails always erect, their hams always 
bent, and always in full gallop. You will 
not find their equals. They came to me 
from my maternal grandfather, the Em- 
peror Saharil, son of Jakhschab, son of 
Jaarab, son of Kastan. Ah! if they were 
still living, we would put them under 
a litter in order to get home quickly. 
But .. . how now? . . . What are you 
thinking of?” 

She inspects him. 

“Ah! when you are my husband, I 
will clothe you, I will fling perfumes 
over you, I will pick out your hairs.” 

Antony remains motionless, stiffer 
than a stake, pale as a corpse. 

“You have a melancholy air: is it 
at quitting your cell? Why, I have given 
up everything for your sake—even King 
Solomon, who has, no doubt, much wis- 
dom, twenty thousand war-chariots, and 
a lovely beard! I have brought you my 
wedding presents. Choose.” 

She walks up and down between the 
row of slaves and the merchandise. 

“Here is balsam of Genesareth, in- 
cense from Cape Gardefan, ladanum, 
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cinnamon and silphium, a good thing 
to put into sauces. There are within 
Assyrian embroideries, ivories from the 
Ganges, and the purple cloth of Elissa; 
and this case of snow contains a bottle 
of Chalybon, a wine reserved for the 
Kings of Assyria, which is drunk pure 
out of the horn of a unicorn. Here 
are collars, clasps, fillets, parasols, gold 
dust from Baasa, tin from Tartessus, 
blue wood from Pandion, white furs 
from Issidonia, carbuncles from the 
island of Palesimundum, and _ tooth- 
picks made with the hair of the tachas 
—an extinct animal found under the 
earth. These cushions are from Emathia, 
and these mantle-fringes from Palmyra. 
Under this Babylonian carpet there are 
. . . but come, then! Come, then!” 

She pulls Saint Antony along by the 
beard. He resists. She goes on: 

“This light tissue, which crackles un- 
der the fingers with the noise of sparks, 
is the famous yellow linen brought by 
the merchants from Bactriana. They re- 
quired no less than forty-three inter- 
preters during their voyage. I will make 
garments of it for you, which you will 
put on at home. 

“Press the fastenings of that syca- 
more box, and give me the ivory casket 
in my elephant’s packing-case!” 

They draw out of a box some round 
objects covered with a veil, and bring 
her a little case covered with carvings. 

“Would you like the buckler of 
Dgian-ben-Dgian, the builder of the 
Pyramids? Here it is! It is composed 
of seven dragons’ skins placed one above 
another, joined by diamond screws, and 
tanned in the bile of a parricide. It 
represents, on one side, all the wars 
which have taken place since the inven- 
tion of arms, and, on the other, all the 
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wars that will take place till the end 
of the world. Above, the thunderbolt 
rebounds like a ball of cork. I am going 
to put it on your arm, and you will 
carry it to the chase. 

“But if you knew what I have in 
my little case! Try to open it! Nobody 
has succeeded in doing that. Embrace 
me, and I will tell you.” 

She takes Saint Antony by the two 
cheeks. He repels her with outstretched 
arms. 

“Tt was one night when King Solo- 
mon had lost his head. At length, we 
had concluded a bargain. He arose, and, 
going out with the stride of a wolf . . .” 

She dances a pirouette. 

“Ah! ah! handsome hermit! you shall 
not know it! you shall not know it!” 

She shakes her parasol, and all the 
little bells begin to ring. 

“T have many other things besides— 
there, now! I have treasures shut up in 
galleries, where they are lost as in a 
wood. I have summer palaces of lattice- 
reeds, and winter palaces of black 
marble. In the midst of great lakes, 
like seas, I have islands round as pieces 
of silver all covered with mother-of- 
pearl, whose shores make music with 
the beating of the liquid waves that 
roll over the sand. The slaves of my 
kitchen catch birds in my aviaries, and 
angle for fish in my ponds. I have en- 
gravers continually sitting to stamp my 
likeness on hard stones, panting work- 
ers in bronze who cast my statues, 
and perfumers who mix the juice of 
plants with vinegar and beat up pastes. 
I have dressmakers who cut out stuffs 
for me, goldsmiths who make jewels 
for me, women whose duty it is to 
select head-dresses for me, and atten- 
tive house-painters pouring over my 
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panellings boiling resin, which they cool 
with fans. I have attendants for my 
harem, eunichs enough to make an 
army. And then I have armies, sub- 
jects! I have in my vestibule a guard 
of dwarfs, carrying on their backs ivory | 
trumpets.” 

Antony sighs. 

“T have teams of gazelles, quadrige 
of elephants, hundreds of camels, and 
mares with such long manes that their 
feet get entangled with them when they 
are galloping, and flocks with such huge 
horns that the woods are torn down in 
front of them when they are pasturing. 
I have giraffes who walk in my gardens, 
and who raise their heads over the edge 
of my roof when I am taking the air 
after dinner. Seated in a shell, and 
drawn by dolphins, I go up and down 
the grottoes, listening to the water flow- 
ing from the stalactites. I journey to 
the diamond country, where my friends 
the magicians allow me to choose the 
most beautiful; then I ascend to earth 
once more, and return home.” 

She gives a piercing whistle, and a 
large bird, descending from the sky, 
alights on the top of her head-dress, 
from which he scatters the blue pow- 
der. His plumage, of orange colour, 
seems composed of metallic scales. His 
dainty head, adorned with a silver tuft, 
exhibits a human visage. He has four 
wings, a vulture’s claws, and an im- 
mense peacock’s tail, which he displays 
in a ring behind him. He seizes in his 
beak the Queen’s parasol, staggers a 
little before he finds his equilibrium, 
then erects all his feathers, and remains 
motionless. 

“Thanks, fair Simorg-anka! You who 
have brought me to the place where the 
lover is concealed! Thanks! thanks! 
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messenger of my heart! He flies like 
desire. He travels all over the world. 
In the evening he returns; he lies down 
at the foot of my couch; he tells me 
what he has seen, the seas he has flown 
over, with their fishes and their ships, 
the great empty deserts which he has 
looked down upon from his airy height 
in the skies, all the harvests bending in 
the fields, and the plants that shoot up 
on the walls of abandoned cities.” 

She twists her arms with a languish- 
ing air. 

“Oh! if you were willing! if you were 
only willing! . . . I have a pavilion on 
a promontory, in the midst of an isth- 
mus between two oceans. It is wain- 
scotted with plates of glass, floored with 
tortoise-shells, and is open to the four 
winds of Heaven. From above, I watch 
the return of my fleets and the people 
who ascend the hill with loads on their 
shoulders. We should sleep on down 
softer than clouds; we should drink cool 
draughts out of the rinds of fruit, and 
we gaze at the sun through a canopy 
of emeralds. Come!” 

Antony recoils. She draws close to 
him, and, in a tone of irritation: 

“How so? Rich, coquettish, and in 
love?—is not that enough for you, eh? 
But must she be lascivious, gross, with 
a hoarse voice, a head of hair like fire, 
and rebounding flesh? Do you prefer a 
body cold as a serpent’s skin, or, per- 
chance, great black eyes more sombre 
than mysterious caverns? Look at these 
eyes of mine, then!” 

Antony gazes at them, in spite of 
himself. 

“All the women you ever have met, 
from the daughter of the cross-roads 
singing beneath her lantern to the fair 
patrician scattering leaves from the top 
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of her litter, all the forms you have 
caught a glimpse of, all the imaginings 
of your desire, ask for them! I am not 
a woman—I am a world. My garments 
have but to fall, and you shall discover 
upon my person a succession of mys- 
teries.” 

Antony’s teeth chattered. 

“If you placed your finger on my 
shoulder, it would be like a stream of 
fire in your veins. The possession of 
the least part of my body will fill you 
with a joy more vehement than the con- 
quest of an empire. Bring your lips 
near! My kisses have the taste of fruit 
which would melt in your heart. Ah! 
how you will lose yourself in my tresses, 
caress my breasts, marvel at my limbs, 
and be scorched by my eyes, between 
my arms, in a whirlwind He 

Antony makes the sign of the Cross. 

“So, then, you disdain me! Farewell!’* 

She turns away weeping; then she re- 
turns. 

“Are you quite sure? So lovely a 
woman?p” 

She laughs, and the ape who holds 
the end of her robe lifts it up. 

“You will repent, my fine hermit! 
you will groan; you will be sick of life! 
but I will mock at you! la! la! la! 
oh! oh! oh!” 

She goes off with her hands on her 
waist, skipping on one foot. 

The slaves file off before Saint An- 
tony’s face, together with the horses, 
the dromedaries, the elephant, the at- 
tendants, the mules, once more covered 
with their loads, the negro boys, the 
ape, and the green-clad couriers holding 
their broken lilies in their hands—and 
the Queen of Sheba departs, with a 
spasmodic utterance which might be 
either a sob or a chuckle. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DISCIPLE, HILARION 


Wuen she has disappeared, Antony 
perceives a child on the threshold of 
his cell. 

“It is one of the Queen’s servants,” 
he thinks. 

This child is small, like a dwarf, and 
yet thickset, like one of the Cabiri, dis- 
torted, and with a miserable aspect. 
White hair covers his prodigiously large 
head, and he shivers under a sorry 
tunic, while he grasps in his hand a 
roll of papyrus. The light of the moon, 
across which a cloud is passing, falls 
upon him. 

Antony observes him from a distance, 
and is afraid of him. 

“Who are you?” 

The child replies: 

“Your former disciple, Hilarion.” 

Antony—Y ou lie! Hilarion has been 
living for many years in Palestine.” 

Hilarion—“TI have returned from it! 
It is I, in good sooth!” 

Antony, draws closer and inspects 
him—“Why, his figure was bright as 
the dawn, open, joyous. This one is 
quite sombre, and has an aged look.” 

Hilarion—“T am worn out with con- 
stant toiling.” 

Antony—‘‘The voice, too, is different. 
It has a tone that chills you.” 

Hilarion—“That is because I nourish 
myself on bitter fare.” 

Antony—‘‘And those white locks?” 

Hilarion—“I have had so many 
griefs.” 

Antony, aside—“Can it be possible? 

” 


Hilarion—“T was not so far away as 


you imagined. The hermit, Paul, paid 
you a visit this year during the month 
of Schebar. It is just twenty days since 
the nomads brought you bread. You told 
a sailor the day before yesterday to 
send you three bodkins.” 
Antony—‘He knows everything!” 
Hilarion—“‘Learn, too, that I have 
never left you. But you spend long in- 
tervals without perceiving me.” 
Antony—How is that? No doubt my 
head is troubled! To-night especially 
” 


Hilarion—“All the deadly sins have 
arrived. But their miserable snares are 
of no avail against a saint like you!” 

Antony—“Oh! no! no! every minute 
I give way! Would that I were one of 
those whose souls are always intrepid 
and their minds firm—like the great 
Athanasius, for example!” 

Hilarion—‘He was unlawfully or- 
dained by seven bishops!” 

Antony—‘What does it matter? If 
his virtue .. .” 

Hilarion—‘Come, now! A haughty, 
cruel man, always mixed up in intrigues, 
and finally exiled for being a monopo- 
list.” 

Antony—“Calumny!” 

Hilarion—“You will not deny that he 
tried to corrupt Eustatius, the treasurer 
of the bounties?” 

Antony—‘So it is stated, and I admit 
hil 

Hilarion—“He burned, for revenge, 
the house of Arsenius.” 

Antony—Alas!” 

Hilarion—“‘At the Council of Nicza, 
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he said, speaking of Jesus, ‘The man of 
the Lord.’” 

Antony—“‘Ah! that is a blasphemy!” 

Hilarion—‘So limited is he, too, that 
he acknowledges he knows nothing as 
to the nature of the World.” 

Antony, smiling with pleasure—‘“In 
fact, he has not a very lofty intellect.” 

Hilarion—‘If they had put you in 
his place, it would have been a great 
satisfaction for your brethren, as well 
as yourself. This life, apart from oth- 
ers, is a bad thing.” 

Antony—‘On the contrary! Man, be- 
ing a spirit, should withdraw himself 
from perishable things. All action de- 
grades him. I would like not to cling 
to the earth—even with the soles of 
my feet.” 

Hilarion—‘Hypocrite! who plunges 
himself into solitude to free himself 
the better from the outbreaks of his 
lusts! You deprive yourself of meat, 
of wine, of stoves, of slaves, and of 
honours; but how you let your imagina- 
tion offer you banquets, perfumes, 
naked women, and applauding crowds! 
Your chastity is but a more subtle kind 
of corruption, and your contempt for 
the world is but the impotence of your 
hatred against it! This is the reason 
that persons like you are so lugubrious, 
or perhaps it is because they lack faith. 
The possession of the truth gives joy. 
Was Jesus sad? He used to go about 
surrounded by friends; He rested under 
the shade of the olive, entered the house 
of the publican, multiplied the cups, 
pardoned the fallen woman, healing all 
sorrows. As for you, you have no pity, 
save for your own wretchedness. You 
are so much swayed by a kind of re- 
morse, and by a ferocious insanity, that 
you would repel the caress of a dog 
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or the smile of a child.” 

Antony, bursts out sobbing — 
“Enough! Enough! You move my heart 
too much.” 

Hilarion—‘Shake off the vermin from 
your rags! Get rid of your filth! Your 
God is not a Moloch who requires flesh 
as a sacrifice!” 

Antony—‘‘Still, suffering is blessed. 
The cherubim bend down to receive the 
blood of confessors.” 

Hilarion—‘‘Then admire the Monta- 
nists! They surpass all the rest.” 

Antony—But it is the truth of the 
doctrine that makes the martyr.” 

Hilarion—How can he prove its ex- 
cellence, seeing that he testifies equally 
on behalf of error?” 

Antony—‘Be silent, viper!” 

Hilarion—“It is not perhaps so diffi- 
cult. The exhortations of friends, the 
pleasure of outraging popular feeling, 
the oath they take, a certain giddy ex- 
citement—a thousand things, in fact, go 
to help them.” 

Antony draws away from Hilarion. 
Hilarion follows him—‘Besides, this 
style of dying introduces great dis- 
orders. Dionysius, Cyprian, and Greg- 
ory avoided it. Peter of Alexandria has 
disapproved of it; and the Council of 
Elvira...” 

Antony, stops his ears—“I will listen 
to no more!” 

Hilarion, raising his voice—‘‘Here you 
are again falling into your habitual sin 
—laziness. Ignorance is the froth of 
pride. You say, ‘My conviction is 
formed; why discuss the matter?’ and 
you despise the doctors, the philoso- 
phers, tradition, and even the text of 
the law, of which you know nothing. 
Do you think you hold wisdom in your 
hand?” 
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Antony—“I am always hearing him\ 
His noisy words fill my head.” 

Hilarion—‘The endeavours to com- 
prehend God are better than your mor- 
tifications for the purpose of moving 
him. We have no merit save our thirst 
for truth. Religion alone does not ex- 
plain everything; and the solution of 
the problems which you have ignored 
might render it more unassailable and 
more sublime. Therefore, it is essential 
for each man’s salvation that he should 
hold intercourse with his brethren— 
otherwise the Church, the assembly of 
the faithful, would be only a word— 
and that he should listen to every argu- 
ment, and not disdain anything, or any- 
one. Balaam the soothsayer, A‘schylus 
the poet, and the sybil of Cume, an- 
nounced the Saviour. Dionysius the 
Alexandrian received from Heaven a 
command to read every book. Saint 
Clement enjoins us to study Greek lit- 
erature. Hermas was converted by the 
illusion of a woman that he loved!” 

Antony—‘What an air of authority! 
It appears to me that you are growing 
taller...” 

In fact, Hilarion’s height has progres- 
sively increased; and, in order not to 
see him, Antony closes his eyes. 

Hilarion—“Make your mind easy, 
good hermit. Let us sit down here, on 
this big stone, as of yore, when, at the 
break of day, I used to salute you, ad- 
dressing you as ‘Bright morning star’; 
and you at once began to give me in- 
struction. It is not finished yet. The 
moon affords us sufficient light. I am 
all attention.” 

He has drawn forth a calamus from 
his girdle, and, cross-legged on the 
ground, with his roll of papyrus in his 
hand, he raises his head towards An- 
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tony, who, seated beside him, keeps 
his forehead bent. 

“Ts not the word of God confirmed 
for us by the miracles? And yet the 
sorcerers of Pharaoh worked miracles. 
Other impostors could do the same; so 
here we may be deceived. What, then, 
is a miracle? An occurrence which 
seems to us outside the limits of Na- 
ture. But do we know all Nature’s 
powers? And, from the mere fact that 
a thing ordinarily does not astonish us, 
does it follow that we comprehend 
aur 

Antony—It matters little; we must 
believe in the Scripture.” 

Hilarion—‘Saint Paul, Origen, and 
some others did not interpret it liter- 
ally; but, if we explain it allegorically, 
it becomes the heritage of a limited 
number of people, and the evidence of 
its truth vanishes. What are we to do, 
then?” 

Antony—“Leave it to the Church.” 

Hilarion—“Then the Scripture is use- 
less?” 

Antony—‘Not at all. Although the 
Old Testament, I admit, has—well, 
obscurities ... But the New shines 
forth with a pure light.” 

Hilarion—“And yet the Angel of the 
Annunciation, in Matthew, appears to 
Joseph, whilst in Luke it is to Mary. 
The anointing of Jesus by a woman 
comes to pass, according to the First 
Gospel, at the beginning of His public 
life, but according to the three others, 
a few days before His death. The drink 
which they offer Him on the Cross is, 
in Matthew, vinegar and gall, in Mark, 
wine and myrrh. If we follow Luke 
and Matthew, the Apostles ought to 
take neither money nor bag—in fact, 
not even sandals or a staff; while in 
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Mark, on the contrary, Jesus forbids 
them to carry with them anything ex- 
cept sandals and a staff. Here is where 
TL petciosben cas.” 

Antony, in amazement—‘“In fact ... 
ndiacthns a 

Hilarion—“At the contact of the 
woman with the issue of blood, Jesus 
turned round, and said, ‘Who has 
touched me?’ So, then, He did not 
know who touched Him? That is op- 
posed to the omniscience of Jesus. If 
the tomb was watched by guards, the 
women had not to worry themselves 
about an assistant to lift up the stone 
from the tomb. Therefore, there were 
no guards there—or rather, the holy 
women were not there at all. At Em- 
maiis, He eats with His disciples, and 
makes them feel His wounds. It is a 
human body, a material object, which 
can be weighed, and which, neverthe- 
less, passes through stone walls. Is this 
possible?” 

Antony—It would take a good deal 
of time to answer you.” 

Hilarion—“Why did He receive the 
Holy Ghost, although He was the Son? 
What need had He of baptism, if He 
were the Word? How could the Devil 
tempt Him—God? 

“Have these thoughts never occurred 
to you?” 

Antony—“Yes! often! Torpid or 
frantic, they dwell in my conscience. 
I crush them out; they spring up again, 
they stifle me; and sometimes I believe 
that I am accursed.” 
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Hilarion—‘Then you have nothing to 
do but to serve God?” 

Antony—‘I have always need to 
adore Him.” 

After a prolonged silence, Hilarion 
resumes: 

“But apart from dogma, entire liberty 
of research is permitted us. Do you 
wish to become acquainted with the 
hierarchy of Angels, the virtue of Num- 
bers, the explanation of germs and meta- 
morphoses?” 

Antony—“Yes! yes! My mind is 
struggling to escape from its prison. 
It seems to me that, by gathering my 
forces, I shall be able to effect this. 
Sometimes—even for an interval brief 
as a lightning-flash—I feel myself, as 
it were, suspended in midair; then I 
fall back again!” 

Hilarion—‘‘The secret which you are 
anxious to possess is guarded by sages. 
They live in a distant country, sitting 
under gigantic trees, robed in white, and 
calm as gods. A warm atmosphere 
nourishes them. All around leopards 
stride through the plains. The murmur- 
ing of fountains mingles with the neigh- 
ing of unicorns. You shall hear them; 
and the face of the Unknown shall be 
unveiled!” 

Antony, sighing—“The road is long 
and I am old!” 

Hilarion—“Oh! oh! men of learning 
are not rare! There are some of them 
even very close to you here! Let us 
enter!” 
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2 
CHAPTER IV 


THE FIERY TRIAL 


Anp Antony sees in front of him an 
immense basilica. The light projects it- 
self from the lower end with the mag- 
ical effect of a many-coloured sun. It 
lights up the innumerable heads of the 
multitude which fills the nave and surges 
between the columns towards the side- 
aisles, where one can distinguish in the 
wooden compartments altars, beds, 
chainlets of little blue stones, and con- 
stellations painted on the walls. 

In the midst of the crowd groups 
are stationed here and there; men stand- 
ing on stools are discoursing with lifted 
fingers; others are praying with arms 
crossed, or lying down on the ground, 
or singing hymns, or drinking wine. 
Around a table the faithful are carry- 
ing on the love-feasts; martyrs are un- 
swathing their limbs to show their 
wounds; old men, leaning on their staffs, 
are relating their travels. 

Amongst them are people from the 
country of the Germans, from Thrace, 
Gaul, Scythia and the Indies—with 
snow on their beards, feathers in their 
hair, thorns in the fringes of their gar- 
ments, sandals covered with dust, and 
skins burnt by the sun. All costumes 
are mingled—mantles of purple and 
robes of linen, embroidered dalmatics, 
woollen jackets, sailors’ caps and bish- 
ops’ mitres. Their eyes gleam strangely. 
They have the appearance of execution- 
ers or of eunuchs. 

Hilarion advances among them. An- 
tony, pressing against his shoulder, ob- 
serves them. He notices a great many 
women. Several of them are dressed 


like men, with their hair cut short. 
He is afraid of them. ( 

Hilarion—“These are the Christian 
women who have converted their hus- 
bands. Besides, the women are always 
for Jesus—even the idolaters—as wit- 
ness Procula, the wife of Pilate, and 
Poppza, the concubine of Nero. Don’t 
tremble any more! Come on!” 

There are fresh arrivals every mo- 
ment. 

They multiply; they separate, swift 
as shadows, all the time making a great 
uproar, or intermingling yells of rage, 
exclamations of love, canticles, and up- 
braidings. 

Antony, in a low tone—“What do 
they want?” 

Hilarion—The Lord said, ‘I may still 
have to speak to you about many 
things.’ They possess those things.” 

And he pushes him towards a throne 
of gold, five paces off, where, surrounded 
by ninety-five disciples, all anointed 
with oil, pale and emaciated, sits the 
prophet Manes—beautiful as an arch- 
angel, motionless as a statue—wearing 
an Indian robe, with carbuncles in his 
plaited hair, a book of coloured pic- 
tures in his left hand, and a globe under 
his right. The pictures represent the 
creatures who are slumbering in chaos. 
Antony bends forward to see him. Then 
Manes makes his globe revolve, and, 
attuning his words to the music of e 
lyre, from which bursts forth crystal- 
line sounds, he says: 

“The celestial earth is at the upper 
extremity, the mortal earth at the 
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lower. It is supported by two angels, 
the Splenditenens and the Omophorus, 
with six faces. 

“At the summit of Heaven, the Im- 
passible Divinity occupies the highest 
seat; underneath, face to face, are the 
Son of God and the Prince of Dark- 
ness. 

“The darkness having made its way 
into His kingdom, God extracted from 
His essence, a virtue which produced 
the first man; and He surrounded him 
with five elements. But the demons of 
darkness deprived him of one part, and 
that part is the soul. 

“There is but one soul, spread through 
the universe, like the water of a stream 
divided into many channels. This it is 
that sighs in the wind, grinds in the 
marble which is sawn, howls in the 
voice of the sea; and it sheds milky 
tears when the leaves are torn off the 
fig-tree. 

“The souls that leave this world emi- 
grate towards the stars, which are ani- 
mated beings.” 

Antony begins to laugh. 

“Ah! ah! what an absurd hallucina- 
tion!” 

A man, beardless, and of austere as- 
pect—‘‘Why?”’ 

Antony is about to reply. But Hila- 
rion tells him in an undertone, that 
this man is the mighty Origen; and 
Manes resumes: 

“At first, they stay in the moon, 
where they are purified. After that, they 
ascend to the sun.” 

Antony, slowly—“I know nothing to 
prevent us from believing it.” 

Manes—“The end of every creature 
is the liberation of the celestial ray 
shut up in matter. It makes its escape 
more easily through perfumes, spices, 
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the aroma of old wine, the light sub- 
stances that resemble thought. But the 
actions of daily life withhold it. The 
murderer will be born again in the 
body of a eunuch; he who slays an 
animal will become that animal. If you 
plant a vine-tree, you will be fastened 
in its branches. Food absorbs those who 
use it. Therefore, mortify yourselves! 
fast!” 

Hilarion—‘They are temperate, as 
you see!” 

Manes—There is a great deal of it 
in flesh-meats, less in herbs. Besides, 
the Pure, by the force of their merits, 
despoil vegetables of that luminous 
spark, and it flies towards its source. 
The animals, by generation, imprison 
it in the flesh. Therefore, avoid wo- 
men!” 

Hilarion — “Admire 
nance!” 

Manes—Or, rather, act so well that 
they may not be prolific. It is better 
for the soul to sink on the earth than 
to languish in carnal fetters.”’ 

Antony—“Ah! abomination!” 

Hilarion—“What matters the hier- 
archy of iniquities? The Church has 
done well to make marriage a sacra- 
ment!” 

Saturninus, in Syrian costume—He 
propagates a dismal order of things! 
The Father, in order to punish the rebel 
angels, commanded them to create the 
world. Christ came in order that the 
God of the Jews, who was one of those 
angels ie 

Antony—“‘An angel? He! the Crea- 
tor?” 

Gerdon—“Did He not desire to kill 
Moses and deceive the prophets? and 
did He not lead the people astray. 
spreading lying and idolatry?” 


their 


counte: 
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Marcion—“Certainly, the Creator is \ Perfection and Wisdom, Sophia, 


not the true God!” 

Saint Clement of Alexandria—‘Mat- 
ter is eternal!” 

Bardesanes, as one of the Babylo- 
nian Magi—‘It was formed by the seven 
planetary spirits.” 

The Hernians—“The 
made the souls!” 

The Priscillianists—“The world was 
made by the Devil.” 

Antony, falls backward—“Horror!” 

Hilarion, holding him up—“You drive 
yourself to despair too quickly! You 
don’t rightly comprehend their doctrine. 
Here is one who has received his from 
Theodas, the friend of Saint Paul. 
Hearken to him!” 

And, at a signal from Hilarion, Valen- 
tinus, in a tunic of silver cloth, with 
a hissing voice and a pointed skull, 
cries: 

“The world is the work of a delirious 
God!” 

Antony, hangs down his head—“The 
work of a delirious God!” 

After a long silence: 

“How is that?” 

Valentinus—‘The most perfect of 
the AZons, the Abysm, reposed on the 
bosom of Profundity together with 
Thought. From their union sprang In- 
telligence, who had for his consort 
Truth. 

“Intelligence and Truth engendered 
the Word and Life, which in their turn 
engendered Man and the Church; and 
this makes eight AXons.” 

He reckons on his fingers: 

“The Word and Truth produced ten 
other AZons, that is to say, five couples. 
Man and the Church produced twelve 
others, amongst whom were the Para- 
clete and Faith, Hope and Charity, 


angels have 


“The entire of those thirty A®ons 
constitutes the Pleroma, or Universality 
of God. Thus, like the echoes of a 
voice that is dying away, like the ex- 
halations of a perfume that is evaporat- 
ing, like the fires of a sun that is set- 
ting, the Powers that have emanated 
from the Highest Powers are always 
growing feeble. 

“But Sophia, desirous of knowing the 
Father, rushed out of the Pleroma; and 
the Word then made another pair, 
Christ and the Holy Ghost, who bound 
together all the AXons, and all together 
they formed Jesus, the flower of the 
Pleroma. Meanwhile, the effort of 
Sophia to escape had left in the void 
an image of her, an evil substance, 
Acharamoth. The Saviour took pity on 
her, and delivered her from her pas- 
sions; and from the smile of Achara- 
moth on being set free Light was born; 
her tears made the waters, and her 
sadness engendered gloomy Matter. 
From Acharamoth sprang the Demiurge, 
the fabricator of the worlds, the heav- 
ens, and the Devil. He dwells much 
lower down than the Pleroma, without 
even beholding it, so that he imagines 
he is the true God, and repeats through 
the mouths of his prophets: ‘Besides 
me there is no God.’ Then he made 
man, and cast into his soul the imma~ 
terial seed, which was the Church, the 
reflection of the other Church placed 
in the Pleroma. 

“Acharamoth, one day, having 
reached the highest region, shall unite 
with the Saviour; the fire hidden in 
the world shall annihilate all matter, 
shall then consume itself, and men, 
having become pure spirits, shall es- 
pouse the angels!” 
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Origen—“Then the Demon shall be 
conquered, and the reign of God shall 
begin!” 

Antony represses an exclamation, and 
immediately Basilides, catching him by 
the elbow: 

“The Supreme Being, with his infinite 
emanations, is called Abraxas, and the 
Saviour with all his virtues, Kaulakau, 
otherwise rank-upon-rank,  rectitude- 
upon-rectitude. The power of Kaulakau 
is obtained by the aid of certain words 
inscribed on this calcedony to facilitate 
memory.” 

And he shows on his neck a litttle 
stone on which fantastic lines are en- 
graved. 

“Then you shall be transported into 
the invisible; and, unfettered by law, 
you shall despise everything, including 
virtue itself. As for us, the Pure, we 
must avoid sorrow, after the example 
of Kaulakau.” 

Antony—‘What! and the Cross?” 

The Elkhesaites, in hyacinthine robes, 
reply to him: 

“The sadness, the vileness, the con- 
demnation, and the oppression of my 
fathers are effaced, thanks to the new 
Gospel. We may deny the inferior 
Christ, the man-Jesus; but we must 
adore the other Christ generated in his 
person under the wing of the Dove. 
Honour marriage! The Holy Spirit is 
feminine!” 

Hilarion has disappeared; and An- 
tony, pressed forward by the crowd, 
finds himself facing the Carpocratians, 
stretched with women upon scarlet cush- 
ions: 

“Before re-entering the centre of 
unity, you will have to pass through a 
series of conditions and actions. In order 
to free yourself from the Powers of 
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Darkness, do their works for the pres- 
ent! The husband goes to his wife, 
and says, ‘Act with charity towards 
your brother,’ and she will kiss you.” 

The Nicolaites, assembled around a 
smoking dish: 

“This is meat offered to idols; let us 
take it! Apostacy is permitted when the 
heart is pure. Glut your flesh with what 
it asks for. Try to destroy it by means 
of debaucheries. Prounikos, the mother 
of Heaven, wallows in iniquity.” 

The Marcosians, with rings of gold 
and dripping with balsam: 

“Come to us, in order to be united 
with the Spirit! Come to us, in order 
to drink immortality!” 

And one of them points out to him, 
behind some tapestry, the body of a 
man with an ass’s head. This represents 
Sabaoth, the father of the Devil. As a 
mark of hatred he spits upon it. 

Another discloses a very low bed 
strewn with flowers, saying as he does 
sO: 

“The spiritual nuptials are about to 
be consummated.” 

A third holds forth a goblet of glass 
while he utters an invocation. Blood 
appears in it: 

“Ah! there it is! there it is! the blood 
of Christ!” 

Antony turns aside; but he is splashed 
by the water, which leaps out of a tub. 

The Helvidians cast themselves into 
it head foremost, muttering: 

“Man regenerated by baptism is in- 
capable of sin!” 

Then he passes close to a great fire, 
where the Adamites are warming them- 
selves completely naked to imitate the 
purity of Paradise; and he jostles up 
against the Messalians wallowing on the 
stone floor half-asleep. stupid: 
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“Oh! run over us, if you like; we 
shall not budge! Work is a sin; all 
occupation is evil!” 

Behind those, the abject Paternians, 
men, women, and children, pell-mell, 
on a heap of filth, lift up their hideous 
faces, besmeared with wine: 

“The inferior parts of the body, hav- 
ing been made by the Devil, belong to 
him. Let us eat, drink, and enjoy!” 

Zitius—“Crimes come from the need 
here below of the love of God!” 

But all at once a man, clad in a Car- 
thaginian mantle, jumps among them, 
with a bundle of thongs in his hand; and 
striking at random to right and left of 
him violently: 

“Ah! imposters, brigands, simoniacs, 
heretics, and demons! the vermin of the 
schools! the dregs of Hell! This fellow 
here, Marcion, is a sailor from Sinope 
excommunicated for incést. Carpocras 
has been banished as a magician; AStius 
has stolen his concubine; Nicolas prosti- 
tuted his own wife; and Manes, who de- 
scribes himself as the Buddha, and 
whose name is -Cubricus, was flayed 
with the sharp end of a cane, so that 
his tanned skin swings at the gates of 
Ctesiphon.” 

Antony. has recognised Tertullian, 
and rushes forward to meet him. 

“Help, master! help!” 

Tertullian, continuing-—‘Break the 
images! Veil the virgins! Pray, fast, 
weep, mortify yourselves! No philoso- 
phy! no books! After Jesus, science is 
useless!” 

All have fled; and Antony sees, in- 
stead of Tertullian, a woman seated 
on a stone bench. She sobs, her head 
resting against a pillar, her hair hang- 
ing down, and her body wrapped in a 
long brown simar. 
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Then they find themselves close to 
each other far from the crowd; and a 
silence, an extraordinary peacefulness, 
ensues, such as one feels in a wood 
when the wind ceases and the leaves 
flutter no longer. This woman is very 
beautiful, though faded and pale as 
death. They stare at each other, and 
their eyes mutually exchange a flood 
of thoughts, as it were, a thousand 
memories of the past, bewildering and 
profound. At last Priscilla begins to 
speak: 

“I was in the lowest chamber of the 
baths, and I was lulled to sleep by the 
confused murmurs that reached me 
from the streets. All at once I heard 
loud exclamations. The people cried, 
‘It is a magician! it is the Devil!’ And 
the crowd stopped in front of our house 
opposite to the Temple of A®sculapius. 
I raised myself with my wrists to the 
height of the air-hole. On the peristyle 
of the temple was a man with an iron 
collar around his neck. He placed 
lighted coals on a chafing-dish, and with 
them made large furrows on his breast, 
calling out, ‘Jesus! Jesus!’ The people 
said, ‘That is not lawful! let us stone 
him!’ But he did not desist. The things 
that were occurring were unheard of, 
astounding. Flowers, large as the sun, 
turned around before my eyes, and I 
heard a harp of gold vibrating in mid- 
air. The day sank to its close. My 
arms let go the iron bars; my strength 
was exhausted; and when he bore me 
away to his house-——” 

Antony—“Whom are you talking 
about?” 

Priscilla—‘Why of Montanus!” 

Antony—“But Montanus is dead.” 

Priscilla—‘That is not true.” 
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A voice—‘No, Montanus is not 
dead!” 

Antony comes back; and near him, 
on the other side upon a bench, a 
second woman is seated—this one being 
fair, and paler still, with swellings under 
her eyelids, as if she had been a long 
time weeping. Without waiting for him 
to question her, she says: 

Maximilla—“‘We were returning from 
Tarsus by the mountains, when, at a 
turn of the road, we saw a man under 
a fig-tree. He cried from a distance, 
‘Stop!’ and he sprang forward, pour- 
ing out abuse on us. The slaves rushed 
up to protect us. He burst out laugh- 
ing. The horses pranced. The mastiffs 
all began to howl. He was standing up. 
The perspiration fell down his face. 
The wind made his cloak flap. 

“While addressing us by name, he 
reproached us for the vanity of our 
actions, the impurity of our bodies; 
and he raised his fist towards the 
dromedaries on account of the silver 
bells which they wore under their jaws. 
His fury filled my very entrails with 
terror; nevertheless, it was a voluptu- 
ous sensation, which soothed, intoxicated 
me. At first, the slaves drew near. 
‘Master,’ said they, ‘our beasts are 
fatigued’; then there were the women: 
‘We are frightened’; and the slaves ran 
away. After that, the children began to 
cry, ‘We are hungry.’ And, as no answer 
was given to the women, they disap- 
peared. And now he began to speak. 
I perceived that there was some one 
close beside me. It was my husband: 
I listened to the other. The first crawled 
between the stones, exclaiming, ‘Do you 
abandon me?’ and I replied, ‘Yes! be- 
gone!’ in order to accompany Mon- 
tanus.” 
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Antony—‘A eunuch!” 

Priscilla—‘Ah! coarse heart, you are 
astonished at this! Yet Magdalen, Jane, 
Martha and Susanna did not enter the 
couch of the Saviour. Souls can be 
madly embraced more easily than bod- 
ies. In order to retain Eustolia with 
impunity, the Bishop Leontius mutilated 
himself—cherishing his love more than 
his virility. And, then, it is not my 
own fault. A spirit compels me to do 
it; Eotas cannot cure me. Nevertheless, 
he is cruel. What does it matter? I 
am the last of the prophetesses; and, 
after me, the end of the world will 
come.” 

Maximilla—‘He has loaded me with 
his gifts. None of the others loved 
me so much, nor is any of them better 
loved.” 

Priscilla—“You lie! I am the person 
he loves!” 

Maximilla—‘No: it is I!” 

They fight. 

Between their shoulders appears a 
negro’s head. 

Montanus, covered with a black 
cloak, fastened by two dead men’s 
bones: 

“Be quiet, my doves! Incapable of 
terrestrial happiness, we by this union 
attain to spiritual plenitude. After the 
age of the Father, the age of the Son; 
and I inaugurate the third, that of the 
Paraclete. His light came to me during 
the forty nights when the heavenly 
Jerusalem shone in the firmament above 
my house at Pepuza. 

“Ah! how you cry out with anguish 
when the thongs flagellate you! How 
your aching limbs offer themselves to 
my burning caresses! How you lan- 
guish upon my breast with an inconceiv- 
able love! It is so strong that it has 
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revealed new worlds to you, and you 
can now behold spirits with your mortal 
eyes.” 

Antony makes a gesture of aston- 
ishment. 

Tertullian, coming up close to Mon- 
tanus—“No doubt, since the soul has 
a body, that which has no body exists 
not.” 

Montanus—In order to render it less 
material I have introduced numerous 
mortifications—three Lents every year, 
and, for each night, prayers, in saying 
which the mouth is kept closed, for fear 
the breath, in escaping, should sully the 
mental act- It is necessary to abstain 
from second marriages—or, rather, from 
marriage altogether! The angels sinned 
with women.” 

The Archontics, in hair-shirts: 

“The Saviour said, ‘I came to destroy 
the work of the woman.’” 

The Tatianists, in hair-cloths of 
rushes: 

“She is the tree of evil! Our bodies 
are the garments of skin.” 

And, ever advancing on the same 
side, Antony encounters the Valesians, 
stretched on the ground, with red plates 
below their stomachs, beneath their 
tunics. 

They present to him a knife. 

“Do like Origen and like us! Is it 
the pain you fear, coward? Is it the 
love of your flesh that restrains you, 
hypocrite?” 

And while he watches them struggling, 
extended on their backs swimming in 
their own blood, the Cainites, with their 
hair fastened by vipers, pass close to 
him, shouting in his ears: 

“Glory to Cain! Glory to Sodom! 
Glory to Judas! 

“Cain begot the race of the strong; 
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Sodom terrified the earth with its chase 
tisement, and it is through Judas that 
God saved the world! Yes, Judas! with- 
out him no death and no Redemption!” 

They pass out through the band 
of Circoncellions, clad in wolf-skin, 
crowned with thorns, and carrying iron 
clubs. 

“Crush the fruit! Attack the foun- 
tain-head! Drown the child! Plunder 
the rich man who is happy, and who 
eats overmuch! Strike down the poor 
man who casts an envious glance at the 
ass’s saddle-cloth, the dog’s meal, the 
bird’s nest, and who is grieved at not 
seeing others as miserable as himself. 

“As for us—the Saints—in order to 
hasten the end of the world, we poison, 
burn, massacre. The only salvation is 
in martyrdom. We give ourselves up to 
martyrdom. We take off with pincers 
the skin of our heads; we spread our 
limbs under the ploughs; we cast our- 
selves into the mouths of furnaces. 
Shame on baptism! Shame on the Eu- 
charist! Shame on marriage! Universal 
damnation!” 

Then, throughout the basilica, there 
is a fresh accession of frenzy. The Audi- 
ans draw arrows against the Devil; the 
Collyridians fling blue veils to the ceil- 
ing; the Ascitians prostrate themselves 
before a wine-skin; the Marcionites 
baptise a corpse with oil. Close beside 
Appelles, a woman, the better to explain 
her idea, shows a round loaf of bread 
in a bottle; another, surrounded by the 
Sampsians, distributes like a host the 
dust of her sandals. On the bed of the 
Marcosians, strewn with roses, two 
lovers embrace each other. The Circon- 
cellions cut one another’s throats; the 
Velesians make a rattling sound; Barde- 
sanes sings; Carpocras dances; Maxi- 
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milla and Priscilla utter loud groans; 
and the false prophetess of Cappadocia, 
quite naked, resting on a lion and 
brandishing three torches, yells forth 
the Terrible Invocation. 

The pillars are poised like trunks of 
trees; the amulets round the necks of 
the Heresiarchs have lines of flame 
crossing each other; the constellations 
in the chapels move to and fro, and 
the walls recede under the alternate 
motion of the crowd, in which every 
head is a wave which leaps and roars. 

Meanwhile, from the very depths of 
the uproar rises a song with bursts of 
laughter, in which the name of Jesus 
recurs. These outbursts come from the 
common people, who all clap their hands 
in order to keep time with the music. 
In the midst of them is Arius, in the 
dress of a deacon: 

“The fools who declaim against me 
pretend to explain the absurd; and, in 
order to destroy them entirely, I have 
composed little poems so comical that 
they are known by heart in the mills, 
the taverns, and the ports. 

“A thousand times no! the Son is not 
co-eternal with the Father, nor of the 
same substance. Otherwise He would 
not have said, ‘Father, remove from Me 
this chalice! Why do ye call Me good? 
God alone is good! I go to my God, to 
your God!’ and other expressions, prov- 
ing that He was a created being. It is 
demonstrated to us besides by all His 
names: lamb, shepherd, fountain, wis- 
dom, Son of Man, prophet, good way, 
corner-stone.” 

Sabellius—“As for me, I maintain 
that both are identical.” 

Arius—‘The Council of Antioch has 
decided the other way.” 

Antony—“‘Who, then, is the Word? 
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Who was Jesus?” 

The Valentinians—‘He was the hus- 
band of Acharamoth when she had re- 
pented!” 

The Sethianians—“He was Sem, son 
of Noah!” 

The Theodotians—“He was Melchisi- 
dech!” 

The Merinthians—“He was nothing 
but a man!” 

The Apollonarists—“He assumed the 
appearance of one! He simulated the 
Passion!” 

Marcellus of Ancyra—‘He is a de- 
velopment of the Father!” 

Pope Calixtus—Father and Son are 
the two forms of a single God!” 

Methadius—‘He was first in Adam, 
and then in man!” 

Cerinthus—‘And He will come back 
to life again!” 

Valentinus—Impossible—His body is 
celestial.” 

Paul of Samosta—“He is God only 
since His baptism.” 

Hermogenes—‘‘He dwells in the sun.” 

And all the heresiarchs form a circle 
around Antony, who weeps, with his 
head in his hands. 

A Jew, with red beard, and his skin 
spotted with leprosy, advances close to 
him, and chuckling horribly: 

“His soul was the soul of Esau. He 
suffered from the disease of Bellero- 
phon; and his mother, the woman who 
sold perfumes, surrendered herself to 
Pantherus, a Roman soldier, under the 
corn-sheaves, one harvest evening.” 

Antony eagerly lifts up his head, 
and gazes at them without uttering a 
word; then, treading right over them: 

“Doctors, magicians, bishops and 
deacons, men and phantoms, back! 
back! Ye are all lies!” 
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The Heresiarchs—“We have martyrs, 
more martyrs than yours, prayers more 
difficult, higher outbursts of love, and 
ecstasies quite as protracted.” 

Antony—“But no revelation. No 
proofs.” 

Then all brandish in the air rolls 
of papyrus, tablets of wood, pieces of 
leather, and strips of cloth; and pushing 
them one before the other: 

The Corinthians—“Here is the Gos- 
pel of the Hebrews!” 

The Marcionites—“The Gospel of the 
Lord! The Gospel of Eve!” 

The Encratites—“The Gospel of 
Thomas!” 

The Cainites—“The Gospel of Ju- 
das!” 

Basilides—“The treatise of the spirit 
that has come!” 

Manes—‘The prophecy of Barcouf!” 

Antony makes a struggle and escapes 
them, and he perceives, in a corner 
filled with shadows, the old Ebionites, 
dried up like mummies, their glances 
dull, their eyebrows white. 

They speak in a quavering tone: 

“We have known, we ourselves have 
known, the carpenter’s son. We were 
of his own age; we lived in his street. 
He used to amuse himself by modelling 
little birds with mud; without being 
afraid of cutting the benches, he as- 
sisted his father in his work, or rolled 
up, for his mother, balls of dyed wool. 
Then he made a journey into Egypt, 
whence he brought back wonderful se- 
crets. We were in Jericho when he dis- 
covered the eater of grasshoppers. They 
talked together in a low tone, without 
anyone being able to hear them. But 
it was since that occurrence that he 
made a noise in Galilee and that many 
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stories have been circulated concerning 
him.” 

They repeat, tremulously: 

“We have known, we ourselves; we 
have known him.” 

Antony—‘One moment! Tell me! 
pray tell me, what was his face like?” 

Tertullian—‘Fierce and repulsive in 
its aspect; for he was laden with all 
the crimes, all the sorrows, and all the 
deformities of the world.” 

Antony—“‘Oh! no! no! I imagine, on 
the contrary, that there was about his 
entire person a superhuman beauty.” 

Eusebius of Caesarea—“There is at 
Paneade, close to an old ruin, in the 
midst of a rank growth of weeds, a 
statue of stone, raised, as it is pre- 
tended, by the woman with the issue 
of blood. But time has gnawed away 
the face, and the rain has obliterated 
the inscription.” 

A woman comes forth from the group 
of Carpocratians. 

Marcellina—‘I was formerly a dea- 
coness in a little church at Rome, where 
I used to show the faithful images, in 
silver, of St. Paul, Homer, Pythagoras 
and Jesus Christ. 

“T have kept only his.” 

She draws aside the folds of her 
cloak. 

“Do you wish it?” 

A voice—‘He reappears himself when 
we invoke him. It is the hour. Come!” 

And Antony feels a brutal hand laid 
on him, which drags him along. 

He ascends a staircase in complete 
darkness, and, after proceeding for some 
time, arrives in front of a door. Then 
his guide (is it Hilarion? he cannot tell) 
says in the ear of a third person, “The 
Lord is about to come,”—and they are 
introduced into an apartment with a 
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low ceiling and no furniture. What 
strikes him at first is, opposite him, 
a long chrysalis of the colour of blood, 
with a man’s head, from which rays 
escape, and the word Knouphis written 
in Greek all around. It rises above a 
shaft of a column placed in the midst 
of a pedestal. On the other walls of 
the apartment, medallions of polished 
brass represent heads of animals—that 
of an ox, of a lion, of an eagle, of a 
dog, and again, an ass’s head! The argil 
lamps, suspended below these images, 
shed a flickering light. Antony, through 
a hole in the wall, perceives the moon, 
which shines far away on the waves, 
and he can even distinguish their mo- 
notonous ripple, with the dull sound of 
a ship’s keel striking against the stones 
of a pier. 

Men, squatting on the ground, their 
faces hidden beneath their cloaks, give 
vent at intervals to a kind of stifled 
barking. Women are: sleeping, with their 
foreheads clasped by both arms, which 
are supported by their knees, so com- 
pletely shrouded by their veils that one 
would say they were heaps of clothes 
arranged along the wall. Beside them, 
children, half-naked, and half devoured 
with vermin, watch the lamps burning, 
with an idiotic air;—and they are do- 
ing nothing; they are awaiting some- 
thing. 

They speak in low voices about their 
families, or communicate to one another 
remedies for their diseases. Many of 
them are going to embark at the end 
of the day, the persecution having be- 
come too severe. The Pagans, however, 
are not hard to deceive. “They believe, 
the fools, that we adore Knouphis!” 

But one of the brethren, suddenly in- 
spired, places himself in front of the 
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column, where they have laid a loaf 
of bread, which is on the top of a bas- 
ket full of fennel and hartwort. 

The others have taken their places, 
forming, as they stand, three parallel 
lines. 

The inspired one unrolls a paper cov- 
ered with cylinders joined together, and 
then begins: 

“Upon the darkness the ray of the 
Word descended, and a violent cry burst 
forth, which seemed like the voice of 
light.” 

All responding, while they sway their 
bodies to and fro: 

“Kyrie eleison!” 

The inspired one—‘Man, then, was 
created by the infamous God of Israel, 
with the assistance of those here,”—~ 
pointing towards the medallions—“Aris- 
tophaios, Oraios, Sabaoth, Adonai, Eloi 
and Jad! 

“And he lay on the mud, hideous, 
feeble, shapeless, without the power of 
thought.” 

All, in a plaintive tone: 

“Kyrie eleison!” 

The inspired one—‘But Sophia, tak- 
ing pity on him, quickened him with 
a portion of her spirit. Then, seeing man 
so beautiful, God was seized with anger, 
and imprisoned him in His kingdom, 
interdicting him from the tree of knowl- 
edge. Still, once more, the other one 
came to his aid. She sent the serpent, 
who, with its sinuous advances, pre- 
vailed on him to disobey this law of 
hate. And man, when he had tasted 
knowledge, understood heavenly mat- 
ters.” 

All, with energy: 

“Kyrie eleison!” 

The inspired one—‘But Jaldalaoth, 
in order to be revenged, plunged man 
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into matter, and the serpent along with ‘in the basket. The green herbs are agi- 


him!” 

All, in very low tones: 

“Kyrie eleison!” 

They close their mouths and then 
become silent. 

The odours of the harbour mingle 
in the warm air with the smoke of the 
lamps. Their wicks, spluttering, are on 
the point of being extinguished, and long 
mosquitoes flutter around them. An- 
tony gasps with anguish. He has the 
feeling that some monstrosity is floating 
around him—the horror of a crime 
about to be perpetrated. 

But the inspired one, stamping with 
his feet, snapping his fingers, tossing his 
head, sings a psalm, with a wild re- 
frain, to the sound of cymbals and of 
a shrill flute: 

“Come! come! 
from thy cavern! 

“Swift One, that runs without feet, 
captor that takes without hands! Sinu- 
ous as the waves, round as the sun, 
darkened with spots of gold; like the 
firmament, strewn with stars! like the 
twistings of the vine-tree and the wind- 
ings of entrails! 

“Unbegotten! earth-devourer! ever 
young! perspicacious! honoured at Epi- 
daurus! good for men! who cured King 
Ptolemy, the soldiers of Moses, and 
Glaucus, son of Minos! 


come! come forth 


“Come! come! come! come forth 
from thy cavern!” 

All repeat: 

“Come! come! come! come forth 


from thy cavern!” 
However, there is no manifestation. 
“Why, what is the matter with him?” 
They proceed to deliberate, and to 
make suggestions. One old man offers a 
clump of grass. Then there is a rising 


tated; the flowers fall, and the head of 
a python appears. 

He passes slowly over the edge of the 
loaf, like a circle turning round a 
motionless disc; then he develops, 
lengthens; he becomes of enormous 
weight. To prevent him from grazing 
the ground, the men support him with 
their breasts, the women with their 
heads, and the children with the tips of 
their fingers; and his tail, emerging 
through the hole in the wall, stretches 
out indefinitely, even to the depths of 
the sea. His rings unfold themselves, 
and fill the apartment. They wind them- 
selves round Antony. 

The Faithful, pressing their mouths 
against his skin, snatch the bread which 
he has nibbled. 

“Tt is thou! it is thou! 

“Raised at first by Moses, crushed by 
Ezechias, re-established by the Messiah. 
He drank thee in the waters of baptism; 
but thou didst quit him in the Garden 
of Olives, and then he felt all his weak- 
ness. 

“Writhing on the bar of the Cross, 
and higher than his head, slavering 
above the crown of thorns, thou didst 
behold him dying; for thou art Jesus! 
yes, thou art the Word! thou art the 
Christ!” 

Antony swoons in horror, and falls in 
his cell, upon the splinters of wood, 
where the torch, which had slipped from 
his hand, is burning mildly. This com- 
motion causes him to half-open his 
eyes; and he perceives the Nile, un- 
dulating and. clear, under the light of 
the moon, like a great serpent in the 
midst of the sands—so much so that 
the hallucination again takes possession 
of him. He has not quitted the Ophites; 
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they surround him, address him by 
name, carry off baggages, and descend 
towards the port. He embarks along 
with them. 

A brief period of time flows by. Then 
the vault of a prison encircles him. In 
front of him, iron bars make black lines 
upon a background of blue; and at its 
sides, in the shade, are people weeping 
and praying, surrounded by others who 
are exhorting and consoling them. 

Without, one is attracted by the mur- 
muring of a crowd, as well as by the 
splendour of a summer’s day. Shrill 
voices are crying out watermelons, 
water, iced drinks, and cushions of grass 
to sit down on. From time to time, 
shouts of applause burst forth. He ob- 
serves people walking on their heads. 

Suddenly, comes a continuous roar- 
ing, strong and cavernous, like the noise 
of water in an aqueduct; and, opposite 
him, he perceives, behind the bars of 
another cage, a lion, who is walking up 
and down; then a row of sandals, of 
naked legs, and of purple fringes. 

Overhead, groups of people ranged 
symmetrically, widen out from the 
lowest circle, which encloses the arena, 
to the highest, where masts have been 
raised to support a veil of hyacinth hung 
in the air on ropes. Staircases, which 
radiate towards the centre, intersect, at 
equal distances, those great circles of 
stone. Their steps disappear from view, 
owing to the vast audience seated there 
—knights, senators, soldiers, common 
people, vestals and courtesans, in 
woollen hoods, in silk maniples, in 
tawny tunics with aigrettes of precious 
stones, tufts of feathers and lictors’ 
rods; and all this assemblage, mutter- 
ing, exclaiming, tumultuous and frantic, 
stuns him like an immense tub boiling 
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over. In the midst of the arena, upon 
an altar, smokes a vessel of incense. 

The people who surround him are 
Christians, delivered up to the wild 
beasts. The men wear the red cloak of 
the high-priests of Saturn, the women 
the fillets of Ceres. Their frien/s dis- 
tribute fragments of their garments and 
rings. In order to gain admittance into 
the prison, they require, they say, a 
great deal of money; but what does it 
matter? They will remain till the end. 

Amongst these consolers Antony ob- 
serves a bald man in a black tunic, a 
portion of whose face is plainly visible. 
He discourses with them on the noth- 
ingness of the world, and the happiness 
of the Elect. Antony is filled with trans- 
ports of Divine love. He longs for the 
opportunity of sacrificing his life for the 
Saviour, not knowing whether he is 
himself one of these martyrs. But, save 
a Phrygian, with long hair, who keeps 
his arms raised, they all have a melan- 
choly aspect. An old man is sobbing on a 
bench, and a young man, who is stand- 
ing, is musing with downcast eyes. 

The old man has refused to pay trib- 
ute at the angle of a cross-road, before 
a statue of Minerva; and he regards 
his companions with a look which signi- 
fies: 

“You ought to succour me! Com- 
munities sometimes make arrangements 
by which they might be left in peace. 
Many amongst you have even obtained 
letters falsely declaring that you have 
offered sacrifice to idols.” 

He asks: 

“Ts it not Peter of Alexandria who 
has regulated what one ought to do 
when one is overcome by tortures?” 

Then, to himself: 

“Ah! this is very hard at my age! 
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my infirmities render me so feeble! Per- 
chance, I might have lived to another 
winter!” 

The recollection of his little garden 
moves him to tears; and he contem- 
plates the side of the altar. 

The young man, who had disturbed 
by violence a feast of Apollo, mur- 
murs: 

“My only chance was to fly to the 
mountains!” 

“The soldiers would have caught 
you,” says one of the brethren. 

“Oh! I could have done like Cyprian; 
I should have come back; and the sec- 
ond time I should have had more 
strength, you may be sure!” 

Then he thinks of the countless days 
he should have lived, with all the 
pleasures which he will not have known; 
—and he, likewise, contemplates the side 
of the altar. 

But the man in the black tunic rushes 
up to him: 

“How scandalous! What? You a vic- 
tim of election? Think of all those 
women who are looking at you! And 
then, God sometimes performs a 
miracle: Pionius benumbed the hands of 
his executioners; and the blood of 
Polycarp extinguished the flames of his 
funeral-pile.” 

He turns towards the old man. 
“Father, father! You ought to edify us 
by your death. By deferring it, you 
will, without doubt, commit some bad 
action which wil destroy the fruit of 
your good deeds. Besides, the power of 
God is infinite. Perhaps your example 
will convert the entire people.” 

And, in the den opposite, the lions 
stride up and down, without stopping, 
rapidly, with a continuous movement. 
The largest of them all at once fixes his 
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eyes on Antony and emits a roar, and a 
mass of vapour issues from his jaws. 

The women are jammed up against 
the men. 

The consoler goes from one to an- 
other: 

“What would ye say—what would 
any of you say—if they burned you 
with plates of iron; if horses tore you 
asunder; if your body, coated with 
honey, was devoured by insects? You 
will have only the death of a hunter 
who is surprised in a wood.” 

Antony would much prefer all this 
than the horrible wild beasts; he 
imagines he feels their teeth and their 
talons, and that he hears his back 
cracking under their jaws. 

A belluarius enters the dungeon; the 
martyrs tremble. One alone amongst 
them is unmoved—the Phrygian, who 
has gone into a corner to pray. He 
had burned three temples. He now ad- 
vances with lifted arms, open mouth, 
and his head towards Heaven, without 
seeing anything, like a somnambulist. 

The consoler exclaims: 

“Keep back! Keep back! The Spirit 
of Montanus will destroy ye!” 

All fall back, vociferating: 

“Damnation to the Montanist!” 

They insult him, spit upon him, would 
like to strike him. The lions, prancing, 
bite one another’s manes. The people 
yell: 

“To the beasts! To the beasts!” 

The martyrs, bursting into sobs, 
catch hold of one another. A cup of 
narcotic wine is offered to them. They 
quickly pass it from hand to hand. 

Near the door of the den another bel- 
luarius awaits the signal. It opens; a 
lion comes out. 

He crosses the arena with great 
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irregular strides. Behind him in a row 
appear the other lions, then a bear, three 
panthers, and leopards. They scatter 
like a flock in a prairie. 

The cracking of a whip is heard. The 
Christians stagger, and, in order to 
make an end of it, their brethren push 
them forward. 

Antony closes his eyes. 


He opens them again. But darkness 
envelops him. Ere long, it grows bright 
once more; and he is able to trace the 
outlines of a plain, arid and covered 
with knolls, such as may be seen around 
a deserted quarry. Here and there a 
clump of shrubs lifts itself in the midst 
of the slabs, which are on a level with 
the soil, and above which white forms 
are bending, more undefined than 
clouds. Others rapidly make their ap- 
pearance. Eyes shine through the open- 
ings of long veils. By their indolent 
gait and the perfumes which exhale 
from them, Antony knows they are 
ladies of patrician rank. There are also 
men, but of inferior condition, for they 
have visages at the same time simple 
and coarse. 

One of the women, with a long 
breath: 

“Ah! how pleasant is the air of the 
chilly night in the midst of sepulchres! 
I am so fatigued with the softness of 
couches, the noise of day, and the op- 
pressiveness of the sun!” 

A woman, panting—“Ah! at last, here 
I am! But how irksome to have wedded 
an idolater!” 

Another—‘The visits to the prisons, 
the conversations with our brethren, all 
excite the suspicions of our husbands! 
And we must even hide ourselves from 
them when making the sign of the 
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Cross; they would take it for a magical 
conjuration.” 
Another—‘With mine, there was 
nothing but quarrelling all day long. I 
did not like to submit to the abuses to 
which he subjected my person; and, for 
revenge, he had me persecuted as a 
Christian.” 

Another—‘Recall to your memory 
that young man of such striking beauty 
who was dragged by the heels behind a 
chariot, like Hector, from the Esquiline 
Gate to the Mountains of Tibur; and 
his blood stained the bushes on both 
sides of the road. I collected the drops 
—here they are!” 

She draws from her bosom a sponge 
perfectly black, covers it with kisses, 
and then flings herself upon the slab, 
crying: 

“Ah! my friend! my friend!” 

A man—“Tt is just three years to-day 
since Domitilla’s death. She was stoned 
at the bottom of the Wood of Proser- 
pine. I gathered her bones, which shone 
like glow-worms in the grass. The earth 
now covers them.” 

He flings himself upon a tombstone. 

“O my betrothed! my betrothed!” 

And all the others, scattered through 
the plain: 

“O my sister!” “O my brother!” “O 
my daughter!” “O my mother!” 

They are on their knees, their fore- 
heads clasped with their hands, or their 
bodies lying flat with both arms ex- 
tended, and the sobs which they repress 
make their bosoms swell almost to burst- 
ing. They gaze up at the sky, saying: 

“Have pity on her soul, O my God! 
She is languishing in the abode of 
shadows. Deign to admit her into the 
Resurrection, so that she may rejoice in 
Thy light!” 
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Or, with eyes fixed on the flagstones, 
they murmur: 

“Be at rest—suffer no more! I have 
brought thee wine and meat!” 

A widow—“Here is pudding, made by 
me, according to his taste, with many 
eggs, and a double measure of flour. We 
are going to eat together as of yore, is 
not that sop” 

She puts a little of it on her lips, and 
suddenly begins to laugh in an extrava- 
gant fashion, frantically. 

The others, like her, nibble a morsel 
and drink a mouthful; they tell one an- 
other the history of their martyrs; their 
sorrow becomes vehement; their liba- 
tions increase; their eyes, swimming 
with tears, are fixed on one another; 
they stammer with inebriety and deso- 
lation. Gradually their hands touch; 
their lips meet; their veils are torn 
away, and they embrace one another 
upon the tombs in the midst of the cups 
and the torches. 

The sky begins to brighten. The mist 
soaks their garments; and, as if they 
were strangers to one another, they take 
their departure by different roads into 
the country. 

The sun shines forth. The grass has 
grown taller; the plain has become 
transformed. Across the bamboos, An- 
tony sees a forest of columns of a 
bluish-grey colour. Those are trunks of 
trees springing from a single trunk. 
From each of its branches descend other 
branches which penetrate into the soil; 
and the whole of those horizontal and 
perpendicular lines, indefinitely multi- 
plied, might be compared to a gigantic 
framework were it not that here and 
there appears a little fig-tree with a dark 
foliage like that of a sycamore. Between 
the branches he distinguishes bunches 
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‘of yellow flowers and violets, and ferns 

as large as birds’ feathers. Under the 
lowest branches may be seen at different 
points the horns of a buffalo, or the 
glittering eyes of an antelope. Parrots 
sit perched, butterflies flutter, lizards 
crawl upon the ground, flies buzz; and 
one can hear, as it were, in the midst of 
the silence, the palpitation of an all- 
permeating life. 

At the entrance of the wood, on a 
kind of pile, is a strange sight—a man 
coated over with cows’ dung, completely 
naked, more dried-up than a mummy. 
His joints form knots at the extremities 
of his bones, which are like sticks. He 
has clusters of shells in his ears, his 
face is very long, and his nose is like 
a vulture’s beak. His left arm is held 
erect in the air, crooked, and stiff as a 
stake; and he has remained there’ so 
long that birds have made a nest in his 
hair. 

At the four corners of his pile four 
fires are blazing. The sun is right in his 
face. He gazes at it with great open 
eyes, and without looking at Antony. 

“Brahmin of the banks of the Nile, 
what sayest thou?” 

Flames start out on every side 
through the partings of the beams; and 
the gymnosophist resumes: 

“Like a rhinoceros, I am plunged in 
solitude. I dwelt in the tree that was 
behind me.” 

In fact, the large fig-tree presents in 
its flutings a natural excavation of the 
shape of a man. 

“And I fed myself on flowers and 
fruits with such an observance of pre- 
cepts that not even a dog has seen me 
eat. 

“As existence proceeds from corrup- 
tion, corruption from desire, desire 
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from sensation, and sensation from con- 
tact, I have avoided every kind of ac- 
tion, every kind of contact, and—with- 
out stirring any more than the pillar of 
a tombstone—exhaling my breath 
through my two nostrils, fixing my 
glances upon my nose; and, observing 
the ether in my spirit, the world in my 
limbs, the moon in my heart, I pondered 
on the essence of the great soul, whence 
continually escape, like sparks of fire, 
the principles of life. I have, at last, 
grasped the supreme soul in all beings, 
all beings in the supreme soul; and I 
have succeeded in making my soul 
penetrate the place into which my senses 
used to penetrate. 

“T receive knowledge directly from 
Heaven, like the bird Tchataka, who 
quenches his thirst only in the drop- 
pings of the rain. From the very fact of 
my having knowledge of things, things 
no longer exist. For me now there is no 
hope and no anguish, no goodness, no 
virtue, neither day nor night, neither 
thou nor I—absolutely nothing. 

“My frightful austerities have made 
me superior to the Powers. A contrac- 
tion of my brain can kill a hundred 
kings’ sons, dethrone gods, overrun the 
world.” 

He utters all this in a monotonous 
voice. The leaves all around him are 
withered. The rats fly over the ground. 

He slowly lowers his eyes towards the 
flames, which are rising, then adds: 

“T have become disgusted with form, 
disgusted with perception, disgusted 
even with knowledge itseli—for thought 
does not outlive the transitory fact that 
gives rise to it; and the spirit, like the 
rest, is but an illusion. 

“Everything that is born will perish; 
everything that is dead will come to life 
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again. The beings that have actually 
disappeared will sojourn in wombs not 
yet formed, and will come back to earth 
to serve with sorrow other creatures. 
But, as I have resolved through an in- 
finite number of existences, under the 
guise of gods, men, and animals, I give 
up travelling, and no longer wish for 
this fatigue. I abandon the dirty inn of 
my body, walled in with flesh, reddened 
with blood, covered with hideous skin, 
full of uncleanness; and, for my reward, 
I shall, finally, sleep in the very depths 
of the absolute, in annihilation.” 

The flames rise to his breast, then 
envelop him. His head stretches across 
as if through the hole of a wall. His 
eyes are perpetually fixed in a vacant 
stare. 

Antony gets up again. The torch on 
the ground has set fire to the splinters 
of wood, and the flames have singed his 
beard. Bursting into an exclamation, 
Antony tramples on the fire; and, when 
only a heap of cinders is left: 

“Where, then, is Hilarion? He was 
here just now. I saw him! Ah! no; it is 
impossible! I am mistaken! How is 
this? My cell, those stones, the sand, 
have not, perhaps, any more reality. I 
must be going mad. Stay! where was IP 
What was happening here? 

“Ah! the gymnosophist! This death is 
common amongst the Indian sages. 
Kalanos burned himself before Alex 
ander; another did the same in the time 
of Augustus. What hatred of life they 
must have had!—unless, indeed, pride 
drove them to it. No matter, it is the 
intrepidity of martyrs! As to the others, 
I now believe all that has been told me 
of the excesses they have occasioned. 

“And before this? Yes, I recollect! 
the crowd of heresiarchs ... What 
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shrieks! what eyes! But why so many 
outbreaks of the flesh and wanderings of 
the spirit? 

“Tt is towards God they pretend to 
direct their thoughts in all these differ- 
ent ways. What right have I to curse 
them, I who stumble in my own path? 
When they have disappeared, I shall, 
perhaps, learn more. This one rushed 
away too quickly; I had not time to 
reply to him. Just now it is as if I had 
in my intellect more space and more 
light. I am tranquil. I feel myself capa- 
ble... But what is this now? I 
thought I had extinguished the fire.” 

A flame flutters between the rocks; 
and, speedily, a jerky voice makes it- 
self heard from the mountains in the 
distance. 

“Are those the barkings of a hyena, 


or the lamentations of some lost 
traveller?” 

Antony listens. The flame draws 
nearer. 


And he sees approaching a woman 
who is weeping, resting on the shoul- 
der of a man with a white beard. She 
is covered with a purple garment all in 
rags. He, like her, is bare-headed, with 
a tunic of the same colour, and carries 
a bronze vase, whence arises a small 
blue flame. 

Antony is filled with fear—and yet 
ae would fain know who this woman is. 

The stranger (Simon)—‘“‘This is a 
young girl, a poor child, whom I take 
everywhere with me.” 

He raises the bronze vase. Antony 
inspects her by the light of this flicker- 
ing flame. She has on her face marks of 
bites, and traces of blows along her 
arms. Her scattered hair is entangled in 
the rents of her rags; her eyes appear 
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insensible to the light. 


Simon—“Sometimes she remains thus 
a long time without speaking or eating, 
and utters marvellous things.” 

Antony—‘Really?” 

Simon—“Eunoia! Eunoia! relate what 
you have to say!” 

She turns around her eyeballs, as if 
awakening from a dream, passes her 
fingers slowly across her two lids, and 
in a mournful voice: 

Helena (Eunoia)—"T Sieh a recol- 
lection of a distant region, of the colour 
of emerald. There is only a single tree 
there.” 

Antony gives a start. 

“At each step of its huge branches a 
pair of spirits stand. The branches 
around them cross each other, like the 
veins of a body, and they watch the 
eternal life circulating from the roots, 
where it is lost in shadow up to the 
summit, which reaches beyond the sun. 
I, on the second branch, illumined with 
my face the summer nights.” 

Antony, touching his forehead—*“Ah! 
ah! I understand! the head!” 

Simon, with his finger on his lips— 
“Hush! Hush!” 

Helena—‘The vessel remained con- 
vex: her keel clave the foam. He said 
to me, ‘What does it matter if I dis- 
turb my country, if I lose my kingdom! 
You will be mine, in my own house!’ 

“How pleasant was the upper cham< 
ber of his palace! He would lie down 
upon the ivory bed, and, smoothing my 
hair, would sing in an amorous strain. 
At the end of the day, I could see the 
two camps and the lanterns which they 
were lighting; Ulysses at the edge of 
his tent; Achilles, armed from head to 
foot, driving a chariot along the sea- 
shore.” 
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Antony—“Why, she is quite mad! 
Wherefore? .. .” 

Simon—“Hush! Hush!” 

Helena—‘They rubbed me with un- 
guents, and sold me to the people to 
amuse them. One evening, standing with 
the sistrum in my hand, I was coaxing 
Greek sailors to dance. The rain, like a 
cataract, fell upon the tavern, and the 
cups of hot wine were smoking. A man 
entered without the door having been 
opened.” 

Simon—‘TIt was I! I found you. Here 
she is, Antony; she who is called 
Sigeh, Eunoia, Barbelo, Prounikos! The 
Spirits who govern the world were 
jealous of her, and they bound her in 
the body of a woman. She was the 
Helen of the Trojans, whose memory 
the poet Stesichorus had rendered in- 
famous. She has been Lucretia, the pa- 
trician lady violated by the kings. She 
was Delilah, who cut off the hair of 
Samson. She was that daughter of Israel 
who surrendered herself to he-goats. She 
has loved adultery, idolatry, lying and 
folly. She was prostituted by every 
nation. She has sung in all the cross- 
ways. She has kissed every face. At 
Tyre, she, the Syrian, was the mistress 
of thieves. She drank with them during 
the nights, and she concealed assassins 
amid the vermin of her tepid bed.” 

Antony—“Ah! what is coming over 
me?” 

Simon, with a furious air— 

“T have redeemed her, I tell you, and 
re-established her in all her splendour, 
such as Caius Cesar Agricola became 
enamoured of when he desired to sleep 
with the Moon!” 

Antony—‘Well! well!” 

Simon—‘“But she really is the Moon! 
Has not Pope Clement written that she 
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was imprisoned in a tower? Three hun- 
dred persons came to surround the 
tower; and on each of the murderers, at 
the same time, the moon was seen to 
appear,—though there are not many 
moons in the world, or many Eunoias!” 

Antony—“Yes! ... I think I recol- 
1 ee 

And he falls into a reverie. 

Simon—‘Innocent as Christ, who 
died for men, she has devoted herself ta 
women. For the powerlessness of Je- 
hovah is demonstrated by the trans- 
gression of Adam, and we must shake 
off the old law, opposed, as it is, to 
the order of things. I have preached the 
new Gospel in Ephraim and in Issachar, 
along the torrent of Bizor, behind the 
lake of Houleh, in the valley of 
Mageddo, and beyond the mountains, at 
Bostra and at Damas. Let those who 
are covered with wine-dregs, those who 
are covered with dirt, those who are 
covered with blood, come to me; and I 
will wash out their defilement with the 
Holy Spirit, called by the Greeks, 
Minerva. She is Minerva! She is the 
Holy Spirit! I am Jupiter Apollo, the 
Christ, the Paraclete, the great power 
of God incarnated in the person of 
Simon!” 

Antony—“‘Ah! it is you! ... it is 
you! But I know your crimes! You 
were born at Gittha on the borders of 
Samaria. Dositheus, your first master, 
dismissed you! You execrate Saint Paul 
for having converted one of your wo- 
men; and, vanquished by Saint Peter, 
in your rage and terror, you flung into 
the waves the bag which contained your 
magical instruments!” 

Simon—‘Do you desire them?” 

Antony looks at him, and an inner 
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voice murmurs in his breast, “Why 
not?” 

Simon resumes: 

“He who understands the powers of 
Nature and the substance of spirits 
ought to perform miracles. It is the 
dream of all sages—and the desire of 
which gnaws you; confess it! 

“Amongst the Romans I flew so high 
in the circus that they saw me no more, 
Nero ordered me to be decapitated; but 
it was a sheep’s head that fell to the 
ground instead of mine. Finally, they 
buried me alive; but I came back to 
life on the third day. The proof of it is 
that I am here!” 

He gives him his hands to smell. 
They have the odour of a corpse. An- 
tony recoils. ~ 

“TI can make bronze serpents move, 
marble statues laugh, and dogs speak. I 
will show you an immense quantity of 
gold, I will set up kings, you shall see 
nations adoring me. I can walk on the 
clouds and on the waves; pass through 
mountains; assume the appearance of 
a young man, or of an old man; of a 
tiger, or of an ant; take your face, give 
you mine; and drive the thunderbolt. 
Do you hear?” 

The thunder rolls, followed by flashes 
of lightning. 

“It is the voice of the Most High, 
‘for the Eternal, thy God, is a fire,’ and 
all creations operate by the emanations 
of this central fire. You are about to 
receive the baptism of it—that second 
baptism, announced by Jesus, which 
fell on the Apostles one stormy day 
when the window was open!” 

And all the while stirring the flame 
with his hand, slowly, as if to sprinkle 
Antony with it: 

“Mother of Mercies, thou who dis- 
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coverest secrets in order that we may 
have rest in the eighth house . . .” 

Antony exclaims: 

“Ah! if I had holy water!” 

The flame goes out, producing much 
smoke. 

Eunoia and Simon have disappeared. 


An extremely cold fog, opaque. and 
foetid, fills the atmosphere. 

Antony, extending his arms like a 
blind man— 

“Where am I? ...I am afraid of 
falling into the abyss. And the cross, no 
doubt, is too far away from me. Ah! 
what a night! what a night!” 

A sudden gust of wind cleaves the fog 
asunder; and he perceives two men 
covered with long white tunics. The 
first is of tall stature, with a sweet ex- 
pression of countenance and grave de- 
portment. His white hair, parted like 
that of Christ, descends regularly over 
his shoulders. He has thrown down a 
wand which he was carrying in his hand, 
and which his companion has taken up, 
making a respectful bow after the 
fashion of Orientals. The other is small, 
coarse-looking, flat-nosed, with a thick 
neck, curly hair, and an air .of sim- 
plicity. Both of them are bare-footed, 
bare-headed, and covered with dust, like 
people who have come on a long 
journey. 

Antony, with a start—‘What do ye 
seek? Speak! Go on!” 

Damis—He is the little man— 

“La, la! ... worthy hermit! what 
do you say? I know nothing about it. 
Here is the Master!” 

He sits down; the other remains 
standing. Silence. 

Antony, resumes—“Ye come in this 
fashion? . . .” 
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Damis—‘Oh! a great distance—a 
very great distance!” 

Antony—‘And ye are going? .. .” 

Damis, pointing at his companion— 
“Wherever he wishes.” 

Antony—‘‘Who, then, is he?” 

Damis—‘Look at him.” 

Antony—‘He has the appearance of 
a saint. If I dared... .” 

The fog by this time is quite gone. 
The atmosphere has become perfectly 
clear. The moon shines out. 

Damis—‘What are you thinking of 
now that you say nothing more?” 

Antony—I am thinking of——Oh! 
nothing.” 

Damis draws close to Apollonius, 
makes many turns round him, with his 
figure bent, and without moving his 
head. 

“Master, this is a Galilean hermit who 
wishes to know the sources of your 
wisdom.” 

Apollonius—‘Let him approach.” 

Antony hesitates. 

Damis—‘Approach!” 

Apollonius, in a voice of thunder— 

“Approach! You would like to know 
who I am, what I have done, what I am 
thinking of? Is that not so, child?” 

Antony—‘* . If at the same time 
those things contribute to my salva- 
tion.” 

Apollonius—‘Rejoice! I am about to 
tell them to you!” 

Damis, in a low tone to Antony— 

“Ts it possible? He must have, at the 
first glance, recognised your extraor- 
dinary inclinations for philosophy! I 
shall profit by it also myself.” 

Apollonius—“TI will first describe to 
you the long road I travelled to gain 
doctrine; and, if you find in all my 
life one bad action, you will stop me— 
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for he must scandalise by his words wha 
has offended by his actions.” 

Damis to Antony: 

“What a just man! eh?” 

Antony—Decidedly, I believe he is 
sincere.” 

Apollonius—“The night of my birth, 
my mother thought she saw herself 
gathering flowers on the border of a 
lake. A flash of lightning appeared; and 
she brought me into the world amid the 
cries of swans who were singing in her 
dream. Up to my fifteenth year, they 
plunged me three times a day into the 
fountain Asbadeus, whose waters render 
perjurers dropsical; and they rubbed 
my body with leaves of cnyza, to make 
me chaste. A princess from Palmyra 
sought me out, one evening, and offered 
me treasures, which she knew were 
hidden in tombs. A priest of the temple 
of Diana cut his throat in despair with 
the sacrificial knife; and the Governor 
of Cilicia, after repeated promises, de- 
clared before my family that he would 
put me to death; but it was he who died 
three days after, assassinated by the 
Romans,” 

Damis, to Antony, striking him on 
the elbow—“Eh? Just as I told you! 
What a man!” 

Apollonius—“T have for risa years in 
succession observed the complete silence 
of the Pythagoreans. The most unfore- 
seen calamity did not draw one sigh 
from me; and, at the theatre, when I 
entered, they turned aside from me as 
from a phantom.” 

Damis—‘Would you have done that 
—your” 

Apollonius—“The time of my ordeal 
ended, I undertook to instruct the 
priests who had lest the tradition.” 

Antony— ‘What tradition?” 
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Damis—“Let 
silent!” 

Apollonius—“I have conversed with 
the Samaneans of the Ganges, with the 
astrologers of Chaldea, with the magi of 
Babylon, with the Gaulish druids, with 
the priests of the negroes. I have 
climbed the fourteen Olympi; I have 
sounded the Lakes of Sythia; I have 
measured the vastness of the desert!” 

Damis—‘All this is undoubtedly true. 
I was there myself!” 

Apollonius—‘“At first, I went as far 
as the Hyrcanian Sea. I have gone all 
round it, and through the country of the 
Baraomatze, where Bucephalus is buried. 
I have gone down to Nineveh. At the 
gates of the city a man came up to me.” 

Damis—‘I! I! my good Master! I 
loved you from the very beginning. You 
were sweeter than a girl, and more 
beautiful than a god!” 

Apollonius, without listening to him— 
“He wished to accompany me, in order 
to act as an interpreter for me.” 

Damis—‘But you replied that you 
understood every language, and that 
you divined all thoughts. Then I kissed 
the end of your mantle, and I walked 
behind you.” 

Apollonius—‘“After Ctesiphon, we en- 
tered into the land of Babylon.” 

Damis—“And the satrap uttered an 
exclamation on seeing a man so pale.” 

Antony, to himself—“Which signi- 
fies?” 

Apollonius—“The King received me 
standing near a throne of silver, in a 
circular hall studded with stars, and 
from a cupola hung, from unseen 
threads, iour great golden birds, with 
both wings extended.” 

Antony, musing—‘“‘Are there such 
things on the earth?” 


him continue. Be ~ 
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Damis—‘That is, indeed, a city— 
Babylon! Everyone is rich there! The 
houses, painted blue, have gates of 
bronze, with staircases that lead down 
to the river.” 

Making a sketch with his stick on the 
ground: 

“Like that, do you see? And then 
there are temples, squares, baths, aque- 
ducts! The palaces are covered with 
copper! and then the interior, if you 
only saw it!” 

Apollonius—“On the northern wall 
rises a tower, which supports a second, 
a third, a fourth, a fifth; and there are 
three others besides! The eighth is a 
chapel with a bed in it. Nobody enters 
there but the woman chosen by the 
priests for the God Belus. The King of 
Babylon made me take up my quarters 
in it.” 

Damis—“They scarcely paid any heed 
to me. I was left, too, to walk about 
the streets by myself. I enquired into 
the customs of the people; I visited the 
workshops; I examined the huge ma- 
chines which bring water into the 
gardens. But it annoyed me to be 
separated from the Master.” 

Apollonius—“At last, we left Baby- 
lon; and, by the light of the moon, we 
suddenly saw a wild mare.” 

Damis—‘Yes, indeed! she sprang 
forth on her iron hoofs; she neighed 
like an ass; she galloped amongst the 
rocks. He burst into angry abuse of her; 
and she disappeared.” 

Antony, aside—Where can they have 
come from?” 

Apollonius—“At Taxilla, capital of 
five thousand fortresses, Phraortes, King 
of the Ganges, showed us his guard of 
tall black men, five cubits high, and in 
the gardens of his palace, under a 
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pavilion of green brocade, an enormous 
elephant, whom the queens used to 
amuse themselves in perfuming. This 
was the elephant of Porus, who fled after 
the death of Alexander.” 

Damis—“And which was found again 
in a forest.” 

Antony—‘‘They talk a great deal, like 
drunken people.” 

Apollonius—‘Phraortes made us sit 
down at his table.” 

Damis—‘What an odd country! The 
noblemen, while drinking, amuse them- 
selves by flinging arrows under the feet 
of a child who is dancing. But I do not 
approve .. .” 

Apollonius—“When I was ready to 
depart, the King gave me a parasol, and 
said to me: ‘I have, on the Indus, a 
stud of white camels. When you do not 
want them any longer, blow into their 
ears, and they will return.’ We pro- 
ceeded along the river, walking in the 
night by the gleaming of the glow- 
worms, who emitted their radiance 
through the bamboos. The slave whistled 
an air to keep off the serpents; and our 
camels bent the reins while passing 
under the trees, as if under doors that 
were too low. One day, a black child, 
who held in his hand a caduceus of gold, 
conducted us to the College of Sages. 
Tarchas, their chief, spoke to me of my 
ancestors, of all my thoughts, of all my 
actions, and all my existences. He had 
been the river Indus, and he recalled to 
my mind that I had conducted the boats 
on the Nile in the time of King Sesos- 
pris.” 

Damis—‘As for me, they told me 
nothing, so that I do not know what I 
was.” 

Antony—‘“They have the unsubstan- 
tial air of shadows.” 
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Apollonius—‘We met on the sea- 
shore the cynocephali, glutted with milk, 
who were returning from their expedi- 
tion in the Island of Taprobane. The 
tepid waves pushed white pearls before 
us. The amber cracked under our foot- 
steps. Whales’ skeletons were bleaching 
in the crevices of the cliffs. In short, 
the earth grew more contracted than a 
sandal;—and, after casting towards the 
sun drops from the ocean, we turned to 
the right to go back. We returned 
through the region of the Aromat, 
through the country of the Gangaridz, 
the promontory of Comaria, the land of 
the Sachalite, of the Aramite, and the 
Homerite; then across the Cassanian 
taountains, the Red Sea, and the Island 
of Topazes, we penetrated into Ethiopia, 
through the kingdom of the Pygmzi.” 

Antony, aside—“How large the earth 
1st 

Damis—“And when we got home 
again, all those whom we had known in 
former days were dead.” 

Antony hangs his head. Silence. 

Apollonius goes on: 

“Then they began talking about me 
in the world. The plague ravaged 
Ephesus; I made them stone an old 
mendicant.” 

Damis—“And the plague was gone!” 

Antony— ‘What! He banishes dis- 
eases?” 

Apollonius—“‘At Cnidus, I cured the 
lover of Venus.” 

Damis—“Yes, a madman, who had 
even promised to marry her. To love a 
woman is bad enough; but a statue— 
what idiocy! The Master placed his 
hand on this man’s heart, and immedi- 
ately the love was extinguished.” 

Antony—‘What! He drives 
demons?” 


out 
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Apollonius—“At Tarentum, they 
brought to the stake a young girl whe 
was dead.” 

Damis—‘The Master touched her 
lips; and she arose, calling on her 
mother.” 

Antony—“Can it be? He brings the 
dead back to life?” 

Apollonius—“I foretold that Vespa- 
sian would be Emperor.” 

Antony—‘What! He 
future?” 

Damis—‘There was at Corinth 

Apollonius—“While I was supping 
with him at the waters of Baia ds 

Antony—“Excuse me, strangers; it 
is late!” 


divines the 
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Damis—‘“——A young man named 
Menippus.” 

Antony—‘No! no! go away!” 

Apollonius—“——-A___ dog __ entered, 


carrying in its mouth a hand that had 
been cut off.” 
Damis—‘——One evening, in one of 
the suburbs, he met a woman.” 
Antony—‘You do not hear me. Take 
yourselves off!” 
Damis—‘* He prowled vacantly 
around the couches.” 
Antony—‘Enough!”” 


Apollonius—‘ They wanted to 
drive him away.” 
Damis—* Menippus, then, sur- 


rendered himself to her; and they be- 
came lovers.” 

Apollonius—* And, beating the 
mosaic floor with his tail, he deposited 
this hand on the knees of Flavius.” 

Damis— But, in the morning, at 
the school-lectures, Menippus was pale.” 

Antony, with a bound—“Still at it! 
Well, let them go on, since there is 
NOLA ST 

Damis—“The Master said to him: 
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‘O beautiful young man, you are 
caressing a serpent; and a serpent is 
caressing you. For how long are these 
nuptials?’ Every one of us went to the 
wedding.” 

Antony—‘I am doing wrong, surely, 
in listening to this!” 

Damis—‘Servants were busily en- 
gaged at the vestibule; the doors flew 
open; nevertheless, one could hear 
neither the noise of footsteps, nor the 
sound of opening doors. The Master 
seated himself beside Menippus. Imme- 
diately, the bride was seized with anger 
against the philosophers. But the ves- 
sels of gold, the cup-bearers, the cooks, 
the attendants, disappeared; the roof 
flew away; the walls fell in; and Apol- 
lonius remained alone, standing with 
this woman all in tears at his feet. It 
was a vampire, who satisfied the hand- 
some young men in order to devour 
their flesh—because nothing is better 
for phantoms of this kind than the blood 
of lovers.” 

Apollonius—“Tf you wish to know the 
art. vi 

Antony—“T wish to know nothing.” 

Apollonius—“‘On the evening of our 
arrival at the gates of Rome——” 

Antony—“Oh! yes, tell me about the 
City of the Popes.” 

Apollonius—* A drunken man ac- 
costed us who sang with a sweet voice. 
It was an epithalamium of Nero; and 
he had the power of causing the death 
of anyone who heard him with indiffer- 
ence. He carried on his back in a box 
a string taken from the cithara of the 
Emperor. I shrugged my shoulders. He 
threw mud in our faces. Then I un- 
fastened my girdle and placed it in his 
hands.” 

Damis—‘In this instance you were 
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quite wrong!” 

Apollonius—‘The Emperor, during 
the night, made me call at his residence. 
He played at ossicles with Sporus, lean- 
ing with his left arm on a table of agate. 
He turned round, and, knitting his fair 
brows: ‘Why are you not afraid of me?’ 
he asked. ‘Because the God who made 
you terrible has made me intrepid,’ I 
replied.” 

Antony, to himself—“Something un- 
accountable fills me with fear.” 

Silence. 

Damis resumes, in a shrill voice—‘All 
Asia, moreover, could tell you .. .” 

Antony, starting up—‘I am _ sick. 
Leave me!” 

Damis—“Listen now. At Ephesus, he 
witnessed the death of Domitian, who 
was at Rome.” 

Antony, making an effort to laugh— 
“Ts this possible?” 

Damis—‘Yes, at the theatre, in broad 
daylight, on the fourteenth of the 
Kalends of October, he suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘They are murdering Cesar!’ 
and he added, every now and then, ‘He 
rolls on the ground! Oh! how he 
struggles! He gets up again; he at- 
tempts to fly; the gates are shut. Ah! 
it is finished. He is dead!’ And that very 
day, in fact, Titus Flavius Domitianus 
was assassinated, as you are aware.” 

Antony—‘Without the aid of the 
mevil. 47. No doubti.. .” 

Apollonius—“He wished to put me to 
death, this Domitian. Damis fled by my 
direction, and I remained alone in my 
prison.” 

Damis—“It was a terrible bit of 
daring, I must confess!” 

Apollonius—‘About the fifth hour, 
the soldiers led me to the tribunal. I 
had my speech quite ready, which I 
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kept under my cloak.” 

Damis—“The rest of us were on the 
bank of Puzzoli! We saw you die; we 
wept; when, towards the sixth hour, all 
at once, you appeared, and said to us, 
stars lsacs 

Antony, aside—‘Just like Him!” 

Damis, very loudly—‘Absolutely!” 

Antony—“Oh, no! you are lying, are 
you not? You are lying!” 

Apollonius—‘He came down from 
Heaven—lI ascend there, thanks to my 
virtue, which has raised me even to the 
height of the Most High!” 

Damis—Tyana, his native city, has 
erected a temple with priests in his 
honour!” 

Apollonius draws close to Antony, 
and, bending towards his ear, says: 

“The truth is, I know all the gods, all 
the rites, all the prayers, all the oracles. 
I have penetrated into the cavern of 
Trophonius, the son of Apollo. I have 
moulded for the Syracusans the cakes 
which they use on the mountains. I have 
undergone the eighty tests of Mithra. 1 
have pressed against my heart the ser- 
pent of Sabacius. I have received the 
scarf of the Cabiri. I have bathed 
Cybele in the waves of the Campanian 
Gulf; and I have passed three moons in 
the caverns of Samothrace!”’ 

Damis, laughing stupidly—‘‘Ah! ah! 
ah! at the mysteries of the Bona Dea!” 

Apollonius—‘‘And now we are renew- 
ing our pilgrimage. We are going to the 
North, the side of the swans and the 
snows. On the white plain the blind hip- 
popodes break with the ends of their 
feet the ultramarine plant.” 

Damis—‘Come! it is morning! The 
cock has crowed; the horse has neighed; 
the ship is ready.” 

Antony—‘‘The cock has not crowed. 
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I hear the cricxet in the sands, and I see 
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Damis—“Fasten your girdle! tie your 


the moon, which remains in its place.” ™“ sandals!” 


Apollonius—“We are going to the 
South, behind the mountains and the 
huge waves, to seek in the perfumes for 
the cause of love. You shall inhale the 
odour of myrrhodion, which makes the 
weak die. You shall bathe your body in 
the lake of pink oil of the Island of 
Juno. You shall see sleeping under the 
primroses the lizard who awakens all the 
centuries when at his maturity the car- 
buncle falls from his forehead. The stars 
glitter like eyes, the cascades sing like 
lyres, an intoxicating fragrance arises 
from the opening flowers. Your spirit 
shall expand in this atmosphere, and it 
will show itself in your heart as well as 
in your face.” 

Damis—‘Master, it is time! The wind 
is about to rise; the swallows are awak- 
ening; the myrtle-leaf is shed.” 

Apollonius—Yes, let us go!” 

Antony—‘No—not I! I remain 

Apollonius—‘Do you wish me to 
show you the plant Balis, which resusci- 
tates the dead?” 

Damis—‘Ask him rather for the 
bloodstone, which attracts silver, iron 
and bronze!” 

Antony—‘‘Oh! how sick I feel! how 
sick I feel!” 

Damis—“You shall understand the 
voices of all creatures, the roarings, the 
cooings!” 

Apollonius—*I will make you mount 
the unicorns, the dragons, and the 
dolphins!” 

Antony, weeps—“Oh! oh! oh!” 

Apollonius—“You shall know the 
demons who dwell in the caverns, those 
who speak in the woods, those who 
move about in the waves, those who 
drive the clouds.” 
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Apollonius—T will explain to you the 
reasons for the shapes of divinities; why 
it is that Apollo is upright, Jupiter sit- 
ting down, Venus black at Corinth, 
square at Athens, conical at Paphos.” 

Antony, clasping his hands—“I wish 
they would go away! I wish they would 
go away!” 

Apollonius—“T will snatch off before 
your eyes the armour of the Gods; we 
shall force the ‘sanctuaries; I will make 
you violate the pythoness!” 

Antony—‘Help, Lord!” 

He flings himself against the cross. 

Apollonius—‘What is your desire? 
your dream? There is barely time to 
think: of :1¢* 13 

Antony—“Jesus, Jesus, come to my 
aid!” 

Apollonius—‘“Do you wish me to 
make Jesus appear?” 

Antony—“What? How?” 

Apollonius—‘It shall be He—and no 
other! He shall cast off His crown, and 
we shall speak together face to face!” 

Damis, in a low tone—‘Say what you 
wish for most! Say what you wish for 
most!” 

Antony, at the foot of the cross, mur- 
murs prayers. Damis continues to run 
around him with wheedling gestures. 

“See worthy hermit, dear Saint An- 
tony! pure man, illustrious man! man 
who cannot be sufficiently praised! Do 
not be alarmed; this is an exaggerated 
style of speaking, borrowed from the 
Orientals. It in no way prevents——” 

Apollonius—“Let him alone, Damis! 
He believes, like a brute, in the reality 
of things. The fear which he has of the 
gods prevents him from comprehénding 
them; and he eats his own words, just 
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like a jealous king! But you, my son, 
quit me not!” 

He steps back to the verge of the 
cliffs, passes over it and remains there, 
hanging in mid-air: 

“Above all forms, farther than the 
earth, beyond the skies, dwells the 
World of Ideas, entirely filled with the 
Word. With one bound we leap across 
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Space, and you shall grasp in its in- 
finity the Eternal, the Absolute Being! 
Come! give me your hand. Let us 
go!” 

The pair, side by side, rise softly into 
the air. 

Antony, embracing the cross, watches 
them ascending. 

They disappear. 


CHAPTER V 


ALL GODS, ALL RELIGIONS 


Antony, walking slowly—“That was 
really Hell! 

“Nebuchadnezzar did not dazzle me 
so much. The Queen of Sheba did not 
bewitch me so thoroughly. The way in 
which he spoke about the gods filled me 
with a longing to know them. 

“T recollect having seen hundreds of 
them at a time, in the Island of Ele- 
phantinum, in the reign of Dioclesian. 
The Emperor had given up to the 
nomads a large territory, on condition 
that they should protect the frontiers; 
and the treaty was concluded in the 
name of the invisible Powers. For the 
gods of every people were ignorant 
about other people. The Barbarians had 
brought forward theirs. They occupied 
the hillocks of sand which line the river. 
One could see them holding their idols 
between their arms, like great paralytic 
children, or else, sailing amid cataracts 
on trunks of palm-trees, they pointed 
out from a distance the amulets on their 
necks and the tattooings on their 
breasts; and that is not more criminal 
than the religion of the Greeks, the 


Asiatics, and the Romans. 

“When I dwelt in the Temple of 
Heliopolis, I used often to contemplate 
all the objects on the walls: vultures 
carrying sceptres, crocodiles playing on 
lyres, men’s faces joined to serpents’ 
bodies, women with cows’ heads pross 
trated before the ithyphallic deities; 
and their supernatural forms carried me 
away into other worlds. I wished to 
know what those calm eyes were gazing 
at. In order that matter should have so 
much power, it should contain a spirit. 
The souls of the gods are attached to 
their images. Those who possess external 
beauty may fascinate us; but the others, 
who are abject or terrible . . . how to 
believe in them? .. .” 

And he sees moving past, close to the 
ground, leaves, stones, shells, branches 
of trees, vague representations of ani- 
mals, then a species of dropsical dwarfs. 
These are gods. He bursts out laughing. 

Behind him, he hears another outburst 
of laughter; and Hilarion presents him- 
self, dressed like a hermit, much bigger 
than before—in fact, colossal. 
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Antony is not surprised at seeing him 
again. 

“What a brute one must be to adore 
a thing like that!” 

Hilarion—“Oh! yes; very much of a 
brute!” 

Then advance before them, one by 
one, idols of all nations and all ages, in 
wood, in metal, in granite, in feathers, 
and in skins sewn together. The oldest 
of them, anterior to the Deluge, are lost 
to view beneath the seaweed which 
hangs from them like hair. Some, too 
long for their lower portions, crack in 
their joints and break their loins while 
walking. Others allow sand to flow out 
through holes in their bellies. 

Antony and Hilarion are prodigiously 
amused. They hold their sides from 
sheer laughter. 

After this, idols pass with faces like 
sheep. They stagger on their bandy legs, 
open wide their eyelids, and bleat out, 
like dumb animals: “Ba! ba! ba!” 

In proportion as they approach the 
human type, they irritate Antony the 
more. He strikes them with his fist, 
kicks them, rushes madly upon them. 
They begin to present a horrible aspect, 
with high tufts, eyes like bulls, arms 
terminated with claws, and the jaws of 
a shark. And, before these gods, men are 
slaughtered on altars of stone, while 
others are pounded in vats, crushed 
under chariot-wheels, or nailed to trees. 
There is one of them, all in red-hot iron, 
with the horns of a bull, who devours 
children. 

Antony—“Horror!” 

Hilarion—“But the gods always de- 
mand sufferings. Your own, even, has 
wished. 3 

Antony, weeping—“Say no more— 
hold your tongue!” 
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The enclosure of rocks changes into a 


“. valley. A herd of oxen pastures there on 


the shorn grass. The shepherd who has 
charge of them perceives a cloud; and 
in a sharp voice pierces the air with 
words of urgent entreaty. 

Hilarion—‘As he wants rain, he tries, 
by his strains, to coerce the King of 
Heaven to open the fruitful cloud.” 

Antony, laughing—“This is too silly 
a form of presumption!” 

Hilarion—‘Why, then, do you per- 
form exorcisms?” 

The valley becomes a sea of milk, 
motionless and illimitable. 

In the midst of it floats a long cradle, 
formed by the coils of a serpent, all 
whose heads, bending forward at the 
same time, overshadow a god who lies 
there asleep. He is young, beardless, 
more beautiful than a girl, and covered 
with diaphanous veils. The pearls of his 
tiara shine softly, like moons; a chaplet 
of stars winds itself many times above 
his breast, and, with one hand under his 
head and the other arm extended, he 
reposes with a dreamy and intoxicated 
air. A woman squatted before his feet 
awaits his awakening. 

Hilarion—‘This is the primordial 
duality of the Brahmans—the absolute 
not expressing itself by any form.” 

Upon the navel of the god a stalk of 
lotus has grown; and in its calyx ap- 
pears another god with three faces. 

Antony—‘Hold! what an invention!” 

Hilarion—‘Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, in the same way make only one 
person!” 

The three heads are turned aside, and 
three immense gods appear. The first, 
who is of a rosy hue, bites the end of 
his toe. The second, who is blue, tosses 
four arms about. The third, who is 
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green, weaves a necklace of human 
skulls. Immediately in front of them rise 
three goddesses, one wrapped in a net, 
another offering a cup, and the third 
brandishing a bow. 

And these gods, these goddesses 
multiply, become tenfold. On _ their 
shoulders rise arms, and at the ends of 
their arms are hands holding banners, 
axes, bucklers, swords, parasols and 
drums. Fountains spring from their 
heads, grass hangs from their nostrils. 

Riding on birds, cradled on palan- 
quins, throned on seats of gold, standing 
in niches of ivory, they dream, travel, 
command, drink wine and_ inhale 
flowers. Dancing-girls whirl around; 
giants pursue monsters; at the entrances 
to the grottoes, solitaries meditate. 
Myriads of stars and clouds of streamers 
mingle in an indistinguishable throng. 
Peacocks drink from the streams of 
golden dust. The embroidery of the pa- 
vilions blends with the spots of the 
leopards. Coloured rays cross one an- 
other in the blue air, amid the flying of 
arrows and the swinging of censers. And 
all this unfolds itself, like a lofty frieze, 
leaning with its base on the rocks and 
mounting to the very sky. 

Antony, dazzled—‘What a number of 
them there are! What do they wish?” 

Hilarion—‘The one who is scratching 
his abdomen with his elephant’s trunk 
is the solar god, the inspirer of wisdom. 
That other, whose six heads carry towers 
and fourteen handles of javelins, is the 
prince of armies, the fire-devourer. The 
old man riding on a crocodile is going 
to bathe the souls of the dead on the 
seashore. They will be tormented by 
this black woman with rotten teeth, the 
governess of hell. The chariot drawn by 
ted mares, which a legless coachman is 
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driving, is carrying about in broad day- 
light the master of the sun. The moon- 
god accompanies him in a litter drawn 
by three gazelles. On her knees, on the 
back of a parrot, the goddess of beauty 
is presenting her round breast to Love, 
her son. Here ‘she is farther on; she 
leaps with joy in the prairies. Look! 
look! With a radiant mitre on her head, 
she runs over the cornfields, over the 
Waves, mounts into the air, and exhibits 
herself everywhere. Between these gods 
sit the genii of the winds, of the planets, 
of the months, of the days, and a hun- 
dred thousand others! And their aspects 
are multiplied, their transformations 
rapid. Here is one who from a fish has 
become a tortoise, he assumes the head 
of a wild boar, the stature of a dwarf!” 
Antony—‘For what purpose?” 
Hilarion—‘To establish equilibrium, 
to combat evil. Life is exhausted, its 
forms are used up; and it is necessary 
to progress by metamorphoses of them.” 
Suddenly a naked man appears, seated 
in the middle of the sand with his legs 
crossed. A large circle vibrates, sus- 
pended behind him. The little curls of 
his black hair, deepening into an azure 
tint, twist symmetrically around a pro- 
tuberance at the top of his head. His 
arms, of great length, fall straight down 
his sides. His two hands, with open 
palms, rest evenly on his thighs. The 
lower portions of his feet present the 
figures of two suns; and he remains 
completely motionless in front of An- 
tony and Hilarion, with all the gods 
around him placed at intervals upon the 
rocks, as if on the seats of a circus. His 
lips open, and in a deep voice he says: 
“T am the master of the great charity, 
the help of creatures, and I expound the 
law to believers and to the profane 
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alike. To save the world I wished to be 
born amongst men; the gods wept when 
I went away. At first, I sought a woman 
suitable for the purpose—of warlike 
race, the spouse of a king, exceedingly 
virtuous and beautiful, with a deep 
navel, .a body firm as a diamond; and at 
the time of the full moon, without the 
intervention of any male, I entered her 
womb. I came out through her right 
side. Then the stars stopped in their 
motions.” 

Hilarion murmurs between his teeth: 

““*And when they saw the stars stop, 
they conceived a great joy!’” 

Antony looks more attentively at the 
Buddha, who resumes: 

“From the bottom of the Himalaya, a 
religious centenarian set forth to see 
me.” 

Hilarion—‘‘A man called Simeon, 
who was not to die before he had seen 
the Christ!’ ” 

The Buddha—‘They brought me to 
the schools. I knew more than the doc- 
tors.” 

Hilarion—‘ . . . ‘In the midst of the 
doctors; and all those who heard him 
were ravished by his wisdom.’ ” 

Antony makes a sign to Hilarion to 
keep silent. 

The Buddha—‘“TI went continually to 
meditate in the gardens. The shadows 
of the trees used to move; but the 
shadow of the one that sheltered me 
did not move. No one could equal me 
in the knowledge of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, the enumeration of atoms, the 
management of elephants, waxworks, 
astronomy, poetry, boxing, all exercises 
and all arts. In compliance with cus- 
tom, I took a wife; and I passed the 
days in my royal palace, arrayed in 
pearls, under a shower of perfumes, 
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fanned by tthe fly-flappers of thirty. 
three thousand women, and gazing at 
my people from the tops of my ter- 
races adorned with resounding bells. 
But the sight of the world’s miseries 
made me turn aside from pleasures. I 
fled. I went a-begging on high-ways, 
covered with rags collected in the 
sepulchres; and, as there was a very 
learned hermit, I offered myself as his 
servant. I guarded his door; I washed 
his feet. All sensation, all joy, all 
languor, were annihilated. Then, con- 
centrating my thoughts on a larger field 
of meditation, I came to know the 
essence of things, the illusion of forms. 
I speedily abandoned the science of 
the Brakhmans. They are eaten up with 
lusts beneath their austere exterior; 
they anoint themselves with filth, and 
sleep upon thorns, believing that they 
arrive at happiness through the path 
of death!” 

Hilarion — “Pharisees, hypocrites, 
whited sepulchres, race of vipers!” 

The Buddha—‘I, too, have done as- 
tonishing things—eating for a day only 
a single grain of rice—and at that time 
grains of rice were not bigger than they 
are now—my hair fell off; my body 
became black; my eyes, sunken in their 
sockets, seemed like stars seen at the 
bottom of a well. For six years I never 
moved, remaining exposed to flies, to 
lions, and to serpents; and I subjected 
myself to burning suns, heavy showers, 
snow, lightning, hail, and tempest, with- 
out even shielding myself with my hand. ’ 
The travellers who passed, assuming 
that I was dead, flung clods of earth 
at me from a distance. 

“There only remained for me to be 
tempted by the Devil. 

“T invoked him. 
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“His sons came—hideous, covered 
with scales, nauseous as_ charcoal, 
howling, hissing, bellowing, flinging at 
each other armour and dead men’s 
bones. Some of them spirted out flames 
through their nostrils; others spread 
around darkness with their wings; 
others carried chaplets of fingers that 
had been cut off; others drank the 
venom of serpents out of the hollows 
of their hands. They have the heads of 
pigs, rhinoceroses, or toads—all kinds 
of figures calculated to inspire respect 
or terror.” 

Antony, aside—“I endured that my- 
self in former times.” 

The Buddha—‘Then he sent me his 
daughters—beautiful, well-attired, with 
golden girdles, teeth white'as the jas- 
mine, and limbs round as an elephant’s 
trunk. Some of them stretched out 
their arms when they yawned to dis- 
play the dimples in their elbows; others 
blinked their eyes; others began to 
laugh, and others unfastened one an- 
other’s garments. Amongst them were 
blushing virgins, matrons full of pride, 
and queens with great trains of bag- 
gage and attendants.” 

Antony, aside—“Ah! that also!” 

The Buddha—‘Having vanquished 
the demon, I passed twelve years in 
nourishing myself exclusively on per- 
fumes ;—and, as I had acquired the five 
virtues, the five faculties, the ten forces, 
the eighteen substances, and penetrated 
into the four spheres of the invisible 
world, the Intelligence was mine, and 
I became the Buddha!” 

All the gods bow down, those who 
have many heads lower them all at the 
same time. He raises his hand on high 
in the hair, and resumes: 

“Tn view of the deliverance of beings, 
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I have made hundreds of thousands of 
sacrifices; I have given to the poor 
robes of silk, beds, chariots, houses, 
heaps of gold and diamonds. I have 
given my hands to the one-handed, my 
legs to the lame, my eyes to the blind; I 
have cut off my head for the decapi- 
tated. At the time when I was king, 1 
distributed the provinces; at the time 
when I was Brakhman, I despised no- 
body. When I was a solitary I spoke 
words of tenderness to the thief who 
tried to cut my throat. When I was a 
tiger, I let myself die of hunger. And 
in this final stage of existence, having 
preached the law, I have nothing more 
to do. The great period is accomplished. 
The men, the animals, the gods, the 
bamboos, the oceans, the mountains, the 
grains of sand of the Ganges, with the 
myriads of myriads of stars, every- 
thing, must perish; and, until the new 
births, a flame will dance on the ruins 
of a world’s overthrow.” 

Then a vertigo seizes the gods. They 
stagger, fall into convulsions, and vomit 
forth their existences. Their crowns 
break to pieces; their standards fly 
away. They get rid of their attributes 
and their sexes, fling over their shoul- 
ders the cups from which they drink im- 
mortality, strangle themselves with their 
serpents, and vanish in smoke; and, 
when they have all disappeared: 

Hilarion, slowly—‘‘You have just seen 
the creed of many hundreds of millions 
of men!” 

Antony is on the earth, his face in 
his hands. Standing close to him, and 
turning his back to the cross, Hilarion 
watches him. 

A rather lengthened period elapses. 

Then a singular being appears, with 
the head of a man and the body of a 
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fish. He advances straight through the 
air, tossing the sand with his tail; and, 
his patriarchal face and his little arms 
make Antony laugh. 

Oannes, in a plaintive voice—“Treat 
me with respect! I am the contem- 
porary of the beginning of things. 

“T have dwelt in the shapeless world, 
where slumbered hermaphrodite ani- 
mals, under the weight of an opaque 
atmosphere, in the depths of gloomy 
waves—when the fingers, the fins, and 
the wings were confounded, and eyes 
without heads floated like molluscs 
amongst human-faced bulls and dog- 
footed serpents. 

“Over the whole of those beings 
Omoroca, bent like a hoop, stretched 
her woman’s body. But Belus cut her 
clean in two halves, made the earth 
with one, and the heavens with another; 
and ‘the two worlds alike mutually con- 
template each other. I, the first con- 
sciousness of chaos, I have arisen from 
the abyss to harden matter, to regulate 
forms; and I have taught men fishing, 
the sowing of seed, the scripture, and 
the history of the gods. Since then, I 
live in the ponds that remained after 
the Deluge. But the desert grows larger 
around them; the wind flings sand into 
them; the sun consumes them; and I 
expire on my bed of lemon while gaz- 
ing across the water at the stars. Thither 
am I returning.” 

He makes a plunge and disappears in 
the Nile. 

Hilarion—“This is an ancient god of 
the Chaldeans!” 

Antony, ironically—“Who, then, were 
the gods of Babylon?” 

Hilarion—“You can see them!” 

And they find themselves upon the 
platform of a quadrangular tower ris- 
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ing above other towers, which, growing 
narrower in proportion as they rise, 
form a monstrous pyramid. You may 
distinguish below a great, black mass— 
the city, without doubt—stretching 
along the plain. The air is cold; the 
sky is of a sombre blue; the multitudi- 
nous stars palpitate. 

In the middle of the platform stands 
a column of white stone. Priests in 
linen robes pass and return all round, 
so as to describe in their evolutions a 
moving circle, and, with heads raised, 
they contemplate the stars. 

Hilarion points out several of them 
to Saint Antony: 

“There are thirty chief priests. 
Fifteen gaze upon the region above 
the earth, and fifteen on the region 
below it. At regular intervals one of 
them rushes from the upper regions 
to the lower, whilst another abandons 
the lower to mount towards the 
empyrean. 

“Of the seven planets, two are benevo- 
lent, two malevolent, and three am- 
biguous; everything in the world de- 
pends on tiese eternal fires. According 
to their position and their movements, 
one may draw prognostications, and you 
are now treading on the most sacred 
spot on earth. There Pythagoras and 
Zoroaster may be met. Two thousand 
years have these men been observing 
the sky, the better to com, ehend the 
gods.” 

Antony—“The stars are not gods!” 

Hilarion—‘Yes! say they; for, while 
things are continually passing around 
us, the sky, like eternity, remains un- 
changeable!” 

Antony—“Nevertheless, 
master.” 

Hilarion, pointing at the column— 
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“That is Belus, the first ray, the sun, 
the male!—the other, which is fruit- 
ful, is under him!” 

Antony observes a garden lighted up 
with lamps. He is in the midst of the 
crowd in an avenue of cypress-trees. 
To right and left little paths lead 
towards huts erected in a wood of 
pomegranate-trees, which protect lat- 
tices of reeds. The men, for the most 
part, have pointed caps with laced 
robes, like the plumage of peacocks. 
There ate people from the North clad 
in bearskins; nomads in brown woollen 
cloaks; pale Gangarides with long ear- 
rings; and the classes, like the na- 
tionalities, appear to be confused, for 
sailors and stone-cutters jostle against 
princes wearing tiaras of carbuncles 
and carrying large walking-sticks with 
carved heads. All hurry forward with 
dilated nostrils, filled with the same 
desire. 

From time to time they got out of 
the way, in order to allow a long, cov- 
ered chariot, drawn by oxen, to pass, 
or perhaps it is an ass jolting on his 
back a woman closely veiled, who also 
disappears in the direction of the huts. 

Antony is frightened. He desires to 
turn back. However, an inexpressible 
curiosity leads him on. 

Beneath the cypress-trees women are 
squatted in rows upon deerskins, each 
of them having for a diadem a plait 
of cords. Some of them, magnificently 
attired, address the passers-by in loud 
tones. The more timid keep their fea- 
tures hidden between their hands, whilst, 
from behind, a matron—no doubt, their 
mother—encourages them. Others, with 
heads enveloped in black shawls, and 
the rest of their bodies quite nude, 
seem, at a distance, like statues of 
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flesh. As soon as a man flings money 
on their knees, they rise. And one can 
hear kisses amid the foliage, and some- 
times a great, bitter cry. 

Hilarion—“Those are the virgins of 
Babylon who prostitute themselves to 
the goddess.” 

Antony—“What goddess?” 

Hilarion—“There she is!” 

And he shows Antony, at the very 
end of the avenue, on the threshold of 
an illuminated grotto, a block of stone 
representing a woman. 

Antony—‘Infamy! What an abomi- 
nation to give a sex to God!” 

Hilarion—“You conceive Him, surely, 
as a living person!” 

Once more Antony finds himself in 
darkness. 

He perceives in the air a luminous 
circle placed on horizontal wings. This 
species of ring surrounds, like a girdle 
that is too loose, the figure of a small 
man with a mitre on his head and a 
crown in his hand, the lower part of 
whose body is shut out from view by 
the huge feathers exhibited in his kilt. 

This is Ormuz, the God of the Per- 
sians. He flutters while he exclaims: 

“T am terrified! I catch a glimpse of 
his mouth. I have vanquished thee, 
Abriman! But thou art beginning again! 

“At first, revolting against me, thou 
didst destroy the eldest of creatures, 
Kaiomortz, the man-bull. Then, thou 
didst seduce the first human pair, 
Meschia and Meschiana, and didst fill 
their hearts with darkness, and press 
forward thy battalions towards Heaven. 

“T had my own, the inhabitants of 
the stars, and I gazed down from my 
throne on all the planets in their dif- 
ferent spheres. 

“Mithra, my ‘son, dwelt in an inac- 
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cessible spot. There he received souls, 
and sent them forth, and each morning 
he arose to pour out his riches. 

“The splendour of the firmament was 
reflected by the earth. The fire shone 
on the mountains—image of the other 
fire with which I have created all beings. 
To secure it from defilement, they did 
not burn the dead, who were trans- 
ported to Heaven on the beaks of birds. 

“T have regulated pasturages, labours, 
the wood of sacrifice, the forms of cups, 
the words that must be uttered in in- 
somnia; and my priests prayed con- 
tinually in order that their worship 
should correspond to the eternity of 
God. They purified themselves with 
water; they offered up loaves on the 
altars; they confessed their sins in loud 
tones. 

“Homa gave himself to men to drink 
in order to communicate his strength 
to them. 

“While the genii of Heaven were 
fighting the demons, the children of 
Iran chased the serpents. The King, 
whom a countless train of courtiers 
served on bended knees, was attired so 
as to resemble me in person and wore 
my head-dress. His gardens had the 
magnificence of a celestial earth; and 
his tomb represented him slaying a 
monster—emblem of the good which 
exterminates evil. For, one day, it came 
to pass—thanks to the endless course 
of time—that I triumphed over Ahri- 
man. But the interval that separates 
us is disappearing; the night is rising! 
Help, Amschaspands, Irzeds, Ferouers! 
Come to my assistance, Mithra! take 
thy sword! Caosyac, who must come 
back to save the world, defend me! 
How is this? . . . No one! 

“Ah! I am dying! Ahriman, thou art 
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the master!” 


Hilarion, behind Antony, restrains an 
exclamation of joy, and Ormuz plunges 
into the darkness. 

Then appears the great Diana of 
Ephesus, black, with enamelled eyes, 
elbows at her sides, forearms turned 
out, and hands open. 

Lions crouch upon her shoulders; 
fruits, flowers and stars cross one an- 
other upon her chest; further down 
three rows of breasts exhibit them- 
selves, and from the belly to the feet 
she is caught in a close sheath, from 
which sprout forth, in the centre of 
her body, bulls, stags, griffins and bees. 
She is seen in the white gleaming caused 
by a disc of silver, round as the full 
moon, placed behind her head. 

“Where is my temple? Where are 
my amazons? How is it with me—me, 
the incorruptible—that I find myself so 
impotent?” 

Her flowers wither; her fruits, over- 
ripe, hang loose; the lions and the bulls 
bow down their necks; the stags, ex- 
hausted, begin to pant; the bees, with 
a faint buzzing, fall dying upon the 
ground. She presses her breasts one 
after the other. They are empty! But, 
yielding to a desperate pressure, her 
sheath bursts open. She clutches the 
end of it, like the skirt of a dress, flings 
into it her animals and her flower- 
wreaths, then goes back into the dark- 
ness; and in the distance voices mur- 
mur, grumble, roar, cry, or bellow. The 
density of the night is increased by the 
winds. A warm shower begins to fall 
in heavy drops. 

Antony—“How pleasant is this odour 
of palm-trees, this rustling of green 
leaves, this transparency of fountains! 
I would like to lie down flat upon the 
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ground, in order to feel it close to my 
heart, and my life would be renewed 
in eternal youth!” 

He hears the sound of castanets and 
cymbals, and, in the midst of a rustic 
crowd, men clad in white tunics, with 
red bands, lead out an ass, richly har- 
nessed, his tail adorned with ribands 
and his hoofs painted. A box, covered 
with a saddle-cloth of yellow linen, 
sways to and fro upon his back, be- 
tween two baskets, one of which re- 
ceives the offerings deposited there— 
eggs, grapes, pears, cheeses, poultry, 
and small coins—while the second is 
full of roses, which the drivers of the 
ass scatter before him as they move 
along. The latter wear pendants in their 
ears, large cloaks, plaited tresses, and 
have their cheeks painted. Each of them 
has an olive crown fastened around his 
forehead by a figured medallion. They 
carry daggers in their girdles, and flour- 
ish whips with ebony handles, each 
having three thongs mounted with 
ossicles. The last in the procession fix 
in the ground erect, as a chandelier, a 
huge pine-tree, whose summit is on fire, 
and the lowest branches of which over- 
shadow a little sheep. 

The ass stops. The saddle-cloth is 
removed; and underneath appears a 
second covering of black felt. Then one 
of the men in a white tunic begins to 
dance, while playing upon castanets; 
while another, on his knees before the 
box, beats a tambourine; and the oldest 
ef the band commences: 

“Here is the Bona Dea, the divinity 
of the mountains, the great mother of 
Syria! Draw hither, honest people! She 
procures joy, heals the sick, bestows 
fortunes, and satisfies lovers. It is we 
who bring her out to walk in the coun- 
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try in fine weather and bad weather. 
We often sleep in the open air, and we 
have not a well-served table every day. 
The thieves dwell in the woods. The 
beasts rush forth from their dens. Slip- 
pery paths line the precipices. Look 
here! look here!” 

They raise the coverlet and disclose 
a box incrusted with little pebbles. 

“Higher than the cedar-trees she 
hovers in the blue ether. More circum- 
ambient than the winds, she surrounds 
the world. Her respiration is exhaled 
through the nostrils of tigers; her voice 
growls beneath the volcanoes; her 
anger is the storm; and the pallor of 
her face has made the moon white. She 
ripens the harvests; she swells out the 
rinds; she makes the beard grow. Give 
her something, for she hates the avari- 
cious!” 

The box flies open; and beneath an 
awning of blue silk is seen a little 
image of Cybele, glittering with 
spangles, crowned with towers, and 
seated on a chariot of red stone, drawn 
by two lions with raised paws. 

The crowd presses forward to see. 

The archi-gallus continues: 

“She loves the sounds of dulcimers, 
the stamping of feet, the howling of 
wolves, the echoing mountains and the 
deep gorges, the flower of the almond- 
tree, the pomegranate and the green 
figs, the whirling dance, the high-sound- 
ing flute, the sweet sap, the salt tear— 
blood! Help! help! Mother of moun- 
tains!” 

They flagellate themselves with their 
whips, and the strokes resound on their 
breasts. The skins of the tambourines 
vibrate till they almost burst. They 
seize their knives and inflict gashes on 
their arms: 
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“She is sad: let us be sad! He who 
is doomed to suffer must weep! In that 
way your sins will be remitted. Blood’ 
washes out everything: shed drops of 
it around, then, like flowers. She de- 
mands that of another—of one who is 
pure!” 

The archi-gallus raises his knife above 
the sheep. 

Antony, seized with horror—“Don’t 
slaughter the lamb!” 

A purple flood gushes forth. The 
priests sprinkle the crowd with it; and 
all—including Antony and Hilarion— 
ranged around the burning tree, silently 
watch the last palpitations of the vic- 
tim. From the midst of the priests 
comes a woman, exactly like the image 
enclosed in the little box. She stops 
on seeing a young man in a Phrygian 
cap. 

His thighs are covered with tight- 
fitting breeches opened here and there 
by lozenges which are fastened with 
coloured bows. He rests his elbows 
against one of the branches of the tree, 
holding a flute in his hand, in a lan- 
guishing attitude. 

Cybele, encircling his figure with her 
arms— 

“To rejoin thee I have travelled 
through every region—and famine rav- 
aged the fields. Thou hast deceived me! 
No matter,—I love thee! Warm my 
body! Let us unite!” 

Atys—“The spring-time will return 
no more, O eternal Mother! Despite 
my love, it is not possible to penetrate 
thy essence. I should like to cover my- 
self with a coloured robe like thine. I 
envy thy breasts, swollen with milk, 
the length of thy tresses, thy mighty 
sides from which spring living crea- 
tures. Would that I were like thee! 
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Would that I were woman! But no! 
that can never be! My virility fills me 
with horror!” 

With a sharp stone he mutilates him- 
self; then he begins to run madly 
around. 

The priests imitate the god; the faith- 
ful, the priests. Men and women ex- 
change their garments and embrace one 
another; and this whirlwind of blood- 
stained flesh hurries away, whilst the 
voices, ever continuing, become more 
clamorous and shrill, like those one 
hears at funerals. 

A great catafalque hung with purple 
carries on its summit a bed of ebony, 
surrounded by torches and baskets of 
silver filigree, in which are contained 
green lettuces, mallows, and fennel. 
Upon the seats, above and below, are 
seated women, all attired in black, with 
girdles undone and naked feet, and 
holding with a melancholy air huge bou- 
quets of flowers. 

On the ground, at the corners of the 
platform, alabaster urns filled with 
myrrh are sending up light wreaths of 
smoke. On the bed may be seen the 
corpse of a man. Blood trickles from 
his thigh. His arm is hanging down, 
and a dog, who is howling, licks his 
nails. The line of torches placed too 
close to one another prevents his figure 
from being completely visible. Antony 
is seized with anguish. He is afraid of 
seeing the face of some one he knew. 

The women cease their sobbings; 
and, after an interval of silence, all, 
at the same time, burst into a psalm: 

“Beautiful! beautiful! he is beautiful! 
Enough of sleep—raise his head! Up! 
Inhale our bouquets! These are narcissi 
and anemones gathered in thy gardens 
to please thee. Return to life! thou 
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fillest us with fear! 

“Speak! What dost thou require? 
Dost thou wish to drink wine? Dost 
thou wish to sleep in our beds? Dost 
thou wish to eat the honey-cakes which 
have the form of little birds? 

“Let us press close to his hips! let 
us kiss his breast! Hold! hold! feel 
thou our fingers covered with rings 
which are stealing over thy body, and 
our lips which are seeking thy mouth, 
and our hair which is sweeping thy 
legs, insensible god, deaf to our 
prayers!” 

They burst into shrieks, tearing their 
faces with their nails, then become 
silent; and only the howling of the 
dog is heard. 

“Alas! alas! The dark blood rushes 
over his snowy flesh. See how his knees 
writhe, how his sides give way! The 
flowers upon his face have soaked the 
gore. He is dead! Let us weep! let us 
lament!” 

They come all in a row to fling down 
between the torches their flowing locks, 
resembling at a distance black or yellow 
serpents; and the catafalque is softly 
lowered to the level of a cave—a gloomy 
sepulchre, which is yawning in the 
background. 

Then a woman bends over the corpse. 
Her hair, which never has been cut, 
covers her from head to foot. She sheds 
so many tears that her grief does not 
seem to be like that of others, but super- 
human, infinite. 

Antony thinks of the mother of 
Jesus. 

She says: 

“Thou didst escape from the East, 
and thou didst press me in thy arms 
all quivering with dew, O sun! Doves 
fluttered above the azure of thy mantle, 
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our kisses caused breezes amid the 
foliage, and I abandoned myself to thy 


_ love, delighting in the exquisite sensa- 


tion of my own weakness. 

“Alas! alas! Why art thou about to 
rush away over the mountains? At the 
autumnal equinox a wild boar wounded 
thee! Thou art dead, and the fountains 
weep and the trees droop, and the 
winter wind is whistling through the 
leafless branches. 

“My eyes are about to close, seeing 
that darkness is covering thee. By this 
time thou art dwelling on the other 
side of the world, near my more power- 
ful rival. 

“Q Persephone, all that is beautiful 
goes down to thee and returns no 
more!” 

While she has been speaking, her 
companions have taken the dead body 
to lower it into the sepulchre. It re- 
mains in their hands. It was only a 
corpse of wax! 

Antony experiences a kind of relief. 
The whole scene vanishes, and the 
cell, the rocks, and the cross reappear! 
And now he distinguishes on the other 
side of the Nile a woman standing in 
the middle of the desert. She holds 
with her hand the end of a long black 
veil, which conceals her figure; while 
she carries on her left arm a little 
child, which she is suckling. At her 
side a huge ape is squatted on the sand. 
She lifts her head towards the sky, and, 
in spite of the distance, her voice can 
be heard. 

Isis—“O Neith, beginning of things! 
Ammon, lord of eternity! Ptha, demi- 
urgus! Thoth, his intelligence! Gods of 
Amenthi! Special Triads of the Nomes! 
Sparrow-hawks in the azure! Sphinxes 
on the outsides of temples! Ibises 
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standing between the horns of oxen! 
Planets! Constellations! River-banks! 
Murmurs of wind! Reflections of light! 
Tell me where to find Osiris! 

“T have sought for him through all 
the water-courses and all the lakes, and, 
farther still, in the Phoenician Byblos. 
Anubis, with ears erect, jumped cound 
me, barking, and with his nose scenting 
out the clumps of tamarind. Thanks, 
good Cynocephalus, thanks!” 

She gives the ape two or three 
friendly little slaps on the head. 

“The hideous red-haired Typhon 
killed him and tore him to pieces. We 
have found all his members. But I 
have not got that which made me 
fruitful!” 

She utters bitter lamentations. 

Antony is seized with rage. He casts 
pebbles at her insultingly: 

“Tmpure one! begone, begone!” 

Hilarion—“Respect her! This is the 
religion of your ancestors! You have 
worn her amulets in your cradle!” 

Isis—‘In former times, when the 
summer returned, the inundation drove 
to the desert the impure beasts. The 
dykes flew open; the boats dashed 
against one another; the panting earth 
drank the stream till it was glutted. O 
god! with horns of bull, thou didst 
stretch thyself upon my breast, and 
the lowing of the eternal cow was heard! 

“The new-sown crops, the harvests, 
the thrashing of corn, and the vintages 
succeeded each other regularly in 
unison with the changes of the seasons. 
In the nights, ever clear, the great stars 
shed forth their beams. The days were 
steeped in an unchanging splendour. 
The sun and the moon were seen like 
a royal pair on either side of the horizon. 

“We were enthroned in a world more 
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sublime—twin monarchs, spouses from 


., the bosom of eternity; he holding a 


sceptre with the head of a conchoupha, 
and I a sceptre with a lotus-flower, we 
stood with hands joined;—and the 
crash of empires did not change our 
attitude. 

“Egypt lay stretched beneath us, 
monumental and solemn, long, like the 
corridor of a temple, with obelisks at 
the right, pyramids at the left, its 
labyrinth in the middle; and everywhere 
avenues of monsters, forests of col- 
umns, massive archways flanking gates 
which have for their summit the earth’s 
sphere between two wings. 

“The animals of her zodiac found 
their counterparts in her plains, and 
with their forms and colours filled her 
mysterious writings. Divided into 
twelve regions, as the year is inte 
twelve months—each month, each day, 
having its god—she reproduced the im- 
mutable order of the heavens; and 
man, though he died, did not lose his 
lineaments, but, saturated with per- 
fumes and becoming imperishable, he 
went to sleep for three thousand years 
in a silent Egypt. 

“The latter, greater than the other, 
spread out beneath the earth. Thither 
one descended by means of staircases 
leading to halls where were reproduced 
the joys of the good, the tortures of 
the wicked, everything that takes place 
in the third invisible world. Ranged 
along the walls, the dead, in painted 
coffins, awaited each their turn; and 
the soul, free from migrations, con- 
tinued its sleep till it awakened in an- 
other life. 

“Meanwhile, Osiris sometimes came 
back to see me. His shade made me 
the mother of Harpocrates.” 
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She gazes on the child: 

“Tt is he! Those are his eyes; those 
are his tresses, curling like a ram’s 
horns. Thou shalt begin his works over 
again. We shall bloom afresh, like the 
lotus. I am always the great Isis! No- 
body has ever yet lifted my veil! My 
offspring is the sun! 

“Sun of spring, let the clouds ob- 
scure thy face! The breath of Typhon 
devours the pyramids. Just now I have 
seen the Sphinx fly away. He galloped 
off like a jackal. 

“T am seeking for my priests—my 
priests in their linen robes, with great 
harps, carrying along a mystic skiff 
ornamented with patere of silver. No 
more feasts on the lakes! no more 
Hluminations in my Delta! no more 
cups of milk at Philz! For a long time 
Apis has not reappeared. 

“Egypt! Egypt! Thy great immov- 
able gods have their shoulders whitened 
by the dung of birds, and the wind, as 
it passes along the desert, carries with 
it the ashes of the dead!—Anubis, pro- 
tector of shadows, do not leave me!” 

The Cynocephalus vanishes. 

She gives her child a shaking. 

“But what aileth thee? ... thy 
hands are cold, thy head fallen back!” 

Harpocrates has just died. Then she 
utters a cry so bitter, mournful, and 
heartrending, that Antony replies to 
it by another cry, while he opens his 
arms to support her. 

She is no longer there. He hangs his 
head, overwhelmed with shame. 

All that he has just seen becomes 
confused in his mind. It is like the 
stunning effect of a voyage, the un- 
comfortable sensation of drunkenness. 
Fain would he hate; and yet a vague 
‘pity softens his heart. He begins to 
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weep abundantly. 

Hilarion—‘What is it now that makes 
you sad?” 

Antony, after questioning himself for 
a long time—“I am thinking of all the 
souls lost through these false gods!” 

Hilarion—“Do you not find that they 
have—in some respects—resemblances 
to the true?” 

Antony—This is a trick of the Devil 
the better to seduce the faithful. He 
attacks the strong through the spirit, 
and the others through the flesh.” 

Hilarion—“But lust, in its furies, pos- 
sesses the disinterestedness of peni- 
tence. The frantic love of the body 
accelerates its destruction—and by its 
weakness proclaims the extent of the 
impossible.” 

Antony—“How is it that this affects 
mer My heart revolts with disgust 
against those brutish gods, always oc- 
cupied with carnage and incest.” 

Hilarion—“Recall to yourself in the 
Scriptures all the things that scandalise 
you because you cannot understand 
them. In the same way, these gods, 
under the outward form of criminals, 
may contain the truth. There are some 
of them left to see. Turn aside!” 

Antony—“No! no! it is a peril!” 

Hilarion—“A moment ago you wished 
to make their acquaintance. Do false- 
hoods make your faith totter? What do 
you fear?” 

The rocks in front of Antony have 
become a mountain. 

A range of clouds intersects it half- 
way from the top; and overhead appears 
another mountain, enormous, quite 
green, which hollows out the valley un- 
evenly, having on its summit, in a wood 
of laurels, a palace of bronze, with tiles 
of gold and ivory capitals. 
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In the midst of the peristyle, upon a 
throne, Jupiter, colossal, and with a 
naked torso, holds victory in one hand, 
and the thunderbolt in the other; and 
his eagle, between his legs, erects its 
head. 

Juno, close to him, rolls her great 
eyes, surmounted by a diadem, from 
which escapes, like a vapour, a veil 
floating in the wind. 

Behind, Minerva, standing on a pedes- 
tal, leans upon her spear. The Gorgon’s 
skin covers her breast, and a linen 
peplum descends in regular folds even 
to her toe-nails. Her grey eyes, which 
shine beneath her vizor, gaze intently 
into the distance. 

At the right of the palace the aged 
Neptune is riding on a dolphin beating 
with its fins a vast expanse of azure, 
which is the sky or the sea, for the 
perspective of the ocean prolongs the 
blue ether; the two elements become 
mingled in one. 

On the other side, Pluto, fierce, in a 
mantle ‘black as night, with a tiara of 
diamonds and a sceptre of ebony, is in 
the midst of an isle enclosed by the 
windings of the Styx;—and this ghostly 
stream rushes into the darkness, which 
forms under the cliff a great black gap, 
a shapeless abyss. 

Mars, clad in bronze, brandishes, 
with an air of fury, his huge sword and 
shield. 

Hercules, standing lower, gazes up 
at him, leaning on his club. 

Apollo, with radiant face, is driving, 
with his right arm extended, four white 
horses at a gallop; and Ceres, in a 
chariot drawn by oxen, is advancing 
towards him with a sickle in her hand. 

Bacchus goes before her on a very 
low car slowly drawn along by lynxes. 
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Erect, beardless, with vine-branches 

. over his forehead, he passes, holding a 
goblet from which wine is flowing. 
Silenus, at his side, is dangling upon 
an ass. Pan, with pointed ears, is blow- 
ing his pipe; the Mimallones beat 
drums; Menads scatter flowers; the 
Bacchantes throw back their heads with 
hair dishevelled. 

Diana, with her tunic tucked up, sets 
out from the wood with her nymphs. 

At the bottom of a cavern, Vulcan 
is hammering the iron between the 
Cabiri; here and there, the old river- 
gods, resting upon green stones, water 
their urns; and the Muses, standing up, 
are singing in the dales. 

The Hours, of equal height, hold 
each other by the hand; and Mer- 
cury is placed in a slanting posture, 
upon a rainbow, with his magic wand, 
his winged sandals and his _ broad- 
brimmed hat. 

But at the top of the staircase of the 
gods, amid clouds soft as feathers, 
whose folds as they wind around let 
fall roses, Venus Anadyomene is gazing 
at her image in a mirror; her pupils cast 
languishing glances underneath her 
rather heavy eyelashes. She has long, 
fair tresses, which spread out over her 
shoulders, her dainty breasts, her slen- 
der figure, her hips widening like the 
curves of a lyre, her two rounded thighs, 
the dimples around her knees, and her 
delicate feet. Not far from her mouth 
a butterfly is fluttering. The splendour 
of her body sheds around her a halo of 
brilliant mother-of-pearl; and all the 
rest of Olympus is bathed in a rosy 
dawn, which, by insensible degrees, 
reaches the heights of the azure sky. 

Antony—‘Ah! my bosom dilates. A 
joy, which I cannot analyse, descends 
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into the depths of my soul. How beauti- 
ful it is! how beautiful it is!” 

Hilarion—‘They stooped down from 
the height of the clouds to direct the 
swords. You might meet them on the 
roadsides. You kept them in your home; 
and this familiarity made life divine. 

“Her only aim was to be free and 
beautiful. Her ample robes rendered 
her movements more graceful. The 
orator’s voice, exercised beside the sea, 
struck the marble porticoes in unison 
with the sonorous waves. The stripling, 
rubbed with oil, wrestled, quite naked, 
in the full light of day. The most re- 
ligious action was to expose pure forms. 

“Those men, too, respected spouses, 
the aged and suppliants. Behind the 
Temple of Hercules, an altar was raised 
to Pity. 

“They used to immolate victims with 
flowers around their fingers. Memory 
was not even troubled by the decay of 
the dead, for there remained of them 
only a handful of ashes. The soul, 
mingled with the boundless ether, as- 
cended to the gods!” 

Bending towards Antony’s ear: 

“And they live for ever! The Em- 
peror Constantine adores Apollo. You 
will find the Trinity in the mysteries 
of Samothrace, baptism in the case of 
Isis, the redemption in that of Mithra, 
the martyrdom of a god in the feasts 
of Bacchus. Proserpine is the Virgin; 
Aristeus, Jesus!” 

Antony keeps his eyes cast down; 
then all at once he repeats the creed 
of Jerusalem—as he recollects it— 
emitting, after each phrase, a long sigh: 

“‘T believe in one only God, the 
Father;—and in one only Lord, Jesus 
Christ, first-born son of God, who be- 
came incarnate and was made man; 
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who was crucified and buried; who as- 
cended into Heaven; who will come to 
judge the living and the dead; whose 
kingdom will have no end;—and in one 
only Holy Ghost ;—and in one only bap- 
tism of repentance;—and in one holy 
Catholic Church;—and in the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh;—and in the life ever- 
lasting!’ ” 

Immediately the cross becomes larger, 
and, piercing the clouds, it casts a 
shadow over the heaven of the gods. 

They all grow dim. Olympus vanishes. 

Antony distinguishes near its base, 
half lost in the caverns, or supporting 
the stones on their shoulders, huge 
bodies chained. These are the Titans, 
the Giants, the Hecatonchires, and the 
Cyclops. 

A voice rises, indistinct and for- 
midable,—like the murmur of the waves, 
like the sound heard in woods during 
a storm, like the roaring of the wind 
down a precipice: 

“We knew it, we of all others! The 
gods were doomed to die. Uranus was 
mutilated by Saturn, and Saturn by 
Jupiter. He will be himself annihilated. 
Each in its turn. It is destiny!” 

And, by degrees, they plunge into the 
mountain, and disappear. 

Meanwhile, the roof of the palace of 
gold flies away. 

Jupiter descends from his throne. The 
thunder at his feet smokes like a brand 
that is almost extinguished; and the 
eagle, stretching its neck, gathers with 
its beak its falling plumes. 

“So, then, I am no longer the master 
of things, all-good, all-powerful, god of 
the phratrie and of the Greek peoples, 
ancestor of all the kings, the Agamem- 
non of Heaven! 

“Eagle of the apotheoses, what breath 
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of Erebus has driven thee to me? or, 
flying from the Campus Martius, dost. 
thou bring to me the soul of the last of 
the Emperors? 

“I no longer desire those of men! 
Let the earth guard them, and let them 
be moved on a level with its baseness. 
They now have hearts of slaves; they 
forget injuries, ancestors, oaths; and 
everywhere the folly of mobs, the 
mediocrity of the individual, and the 
hideousness of races reign supreme!” 

His respiration makes his side swell 
even to bursting, and he writhes with 
his hands. Hebe in tears presents a cup 
to him. He seizes it: 

“No! no! As long as there will be, 
no matter where, a head enclosing 
thought which hates disorder and 
realises the idea of Law, the spirit of 
Jupiter will live!” 

But the cup is empty. He turns it 
around slowly on his finger-nail. 

“Not a drop! When ambrosia fails, 
there is an end of the Immortals!” 

It slips out of his hand, and he leans 
against a pillar, feeling that he is dying. 

Juno—‘There was no need of so 
many loves! Eagle, bull, swan, golden 
shower, cloud and flame, thou hast as- 
sumed every form, scattered thy light 
in every element, hidden thy head on 
every couch! This time the divorce is 
irrevocable—and our sway, our very 
existence, is dissolved!” 

She rushes away into the air! 

Minerva no longer has her spear; 
and the ravens, which nestled in the 
sculptures of the frieze, whirl round 
her, and bite at her helmet. 

“Let me see whether my vessels, 
cleaving the shining sea, have returned 
into my three ports, wherefore the fields 
are deserted, and what the daughters of 
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Athens are now doing. 

“In the month of Hecatombeon, all 
my people came to me led by their 
magistrates and priests. Then, in white 
robes, with chitons of gold, the long 
files of virgins advanced, holding cups, 
baskets, and parasols; then, the three 
hundred oxen for the sacrifice, old men 
shaking green boughs, soldiers clashing 
their armour against each other, youths 
singing hymns, players on the flute and 
on the lyre, rhapsodists and dancing- 
girls—and finally, on the mast of a 
trireme, supported by coils of rope, 
my great veil embroidered by virgins, 
who, for the space of a year, had been 
nourished in a particular fashion; and, 
when it had been shown in every street, 
in every square, and before every 
temple, in the midst of a procession con- 
tinually chanting, it ascended to the 
Acropolis, brushed passed the Propy- 
leum, and entered the Parthenon. 

“But a difficulty faces me—me, the 
ingenious one! What! what! not a 
single idea! Here am I more terrified 
than a woman.” 

She perceives behind her a ruin, 
utters a cry, and, struck on the fore- 
head, falls backward to the ground. 

Hercules has cast off his lion’s skin, 
and, resting on his feet, bending his 
back, and biting his lips, he makes 
desperate efforts to sustain Olympus, 
which is toppling down. 

“T have vanquished the Cercopes, 
the Amazons, and the Centaurs. I have 
slain many kings, I have broken the 
horn of Achelous, a great river. I have 
cut through mountains; I have brought 
oceans together. I have liberated en- 
slaved nations; I have peopled unin- 
habited countries. I have travelled over 
Gaul. I have traversed the desert where 
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one feels thirst. I have defended the 
gods, and I have freed myself from 
Omphale. But Olympus is too heavy. 
My arms are growing feeble. I am 
dying!” 

He is crushed beneath the ruins. 

Pluto—“It is thine own fault, Amphi- 
trionades! Why didst thou descend into 
my realms? The vulture who devours 
the entrails of Tityus has raised its 
head; Tantalus has had his lips mois- 
tened; and Ixion’s wheel is stopped. 

“Meanwhile, the Keres stretch forth 
their nails to detain the souls; the 
Furies in despair twist the serpents in 
their locks; and Cerberus, fastened by 
thee with a chain, has a rattling in the 
throat, while he slavers from his three 
mouths. 

“Thou didst leave the gate ajar. 
Others have come. The light of human 
day has penetrated Tartarus!” 

He sinks into the darkness. 

Neptune—“My trident no _ longer 
raises tempests. The monsters who 
caused terror have rotted at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

“Amphitrite, whose white feet rushed 
over the foam; the green nereids, who 
could be seen on the horizon; the scaly 
sirens, who used to stop the ships to 
tell stories; and the old tritons, who 
used to blow into shells, all are dead! 
The gaiety of the sea has vanished. 

“TJ will not survive it! Let the vast 
ocean cover me.” 

He disappears into the azure. 

Diana, attired in black, among her 
dogs, who have become wolves— 

“The freedom of great woods intoxi- 
cated me with its odour of deer and 
exhalations of swamps. The women, 
over whose pregnancy I watched, bring 
‘dead children into the world. The moon 
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trembles under the incantations of 
sorcerers. I am filled with violent and 
boundless desires. I long to drink 
poisons, to lose myself in vapours or 
in dreams! .. .” 

And a passing cloud bears her away. 

Mars, bare-headed and _ blood- 
stained— 

“At first, I fought single-handed, pro- 
voking by insults an entire army, in- 
different to countries, and for the 
pleasure of carnage. Then, I had com- 
panions. They marched to the sound 
of flutes, in good order, with even step, 
breathing upon their bucklers, with 
lofty plume and slanting spear. We 
flung ourselves into the battle with loud 
cries like those of eagles. War was as 
joyous as a feast. Three hundred men 
withstood all Asia. 

“But they returned, those barbarians! 
and in tens of thousands, nay, in mil- 
lions! Since numbers, war-engines, and 
strategy are more powerful, it is better 
to make an end of it, like a brave 
man!” 

He kills himself. 

Vulcan, wiping the sweat from his 
limbs with a sponge— 

“The world is getting cold. It is 
necessary to heat the springs, the vol- 
canoes, and the rivers, which run from 
metals under the earth!—Strike harder! 
with vigorous arm! with all your 
strength!” 

The Cabiri hurt themselves with 
their hammers, blind themselves with 
the sparks, and, groping their way along, 
are lost in the shadow. 

Ceres, standing in her chariot which 
is drawn by wheels having wings in 
their naves—‘Stop! Stop! 

“They had good reason to exclude 
the strangers, the atheists, the epi- 
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cureans, and the Christians! The mys- 
tery of the basket is unveiled, the sanc- 
tuary profaned—all is lost!” 

She descends with a rapid fall—burst- 
ing into exclamation of despair, and 
dragging back the horses. 

“Ah! falsehood! Daira is not given 
up to me. The brazen bell calls me to 
the dead. It is another kind of Tartarus. 
There is no returning from it. Horror!” 

The abyss swallows her up. 

Bacchus, laughing frantically— 

“What does it matter! The wife of 
Archontes is my spouse! Even the law 
goes down before drunkenness. For me 
the new song and the multiplied forms! 

“The fire which consumed my mother 
runs in my veins. Let it burn the 
stronger, even though I perish! 

“Male and female, good for both, I 
deliver myself to ye, Bacchantes! I de- 
liver myself to ye, Bacchantes! and the 
vine will twist around the trunks of 
trees! Howl! dance! writhe! Unbind 
the tiger and the slave! bite the flesh 
with ferocious teeth!” 

And Pan, Silenus, the Satyrs, the 
Bacchantes, the Mimallones, and the 
Menades, with their serpents, their 
torches, and their black masks, scatter 
flowers, then shake their dulcimers, 
strike their thyrsi, pelt each other with 
shells, crunch grapes, strangle a_he- 
coat, and rend Bacchus. 

Apollo, lashing his coursers, whose 
glistening hairs fly off— 

“T have left behind me Delos the 
stony, so empty that everything there 
now seems dead; and I am striving to 
reach the Delphian oracle before its 
inspiring vapour should be completely 
lost. The mules browse on its laurel. 
The pythoness, gone astray, is found 
there no longer. 
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“By a stronger concentration, I will 
have sublime poems, eternal monu- 
‘ments; and all matter will be pene- 
trated with the vibrations of my 
cithara.” 

He fingers its chords. They break and 
snap against his face. He flings down 
the instrument, and driving his four- 
horse chariot furiously: 

“No! enough of forms! Farther still 
—to the very summit—to the world 
of pure thought!” 

But the horses, falling back, begin 
to prance so that the chariot is 
smashed; and, entangled in the frag- 
ments of the pole and the knottings 
of the horses, he falls head-foremost 
into the abyss. 

The sky is darkened. Venus, blue 
as a violet from the cold, shivers. 

“T covered with my girdle the entire 
horizon of Hellas. Its fields shone with 
the roses of my cheeks; its shores were 
cut according to the form of my lips; 
and its mountains, whiter than my 
doves, palpitated under the hands of 
the sculptors. My spirit showed itself 
in the order of festivities, the arrange- 
ments of head-dresses, the dialogues of 
philosophers, and the constitution of 
republics. But I have loved men too 
much. It is Love that has dishonoured 
me!” 

She falls back in tears. 

“The world is abominable. My bosom 
feels the lack of air. 

“Q Mercury, inventor of the lyre, 
and conductor of souls, bear me away!” 

She places a finger upon her mouth, 
and, describing an immense parabola, 
topples over into the abyss. 

And now nothing can be seen. The 
darkness is complete. 

In the meantime two red arrows 
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seem to escape from the pupils of 
Hilarion. 

Antony at length notices his high 
stature: 

“Many times already, while you were 
speaking, you appeared to me to be 
growing tall; and it was not an illusion. 
How is this? Explain it to me. Your 
appearance appals me!” 

Steps draw nigh. 

“What is this now?” 

Hilarion stretches forth his arms: 

“Look!” 

Then, under a pale ray of the moon, 
Antony distinguishes an interminable 
caravan which defiles over the crest of 
the rocks; and each passenger, one 
after another, falls from the cliff into 
the gulf. 

First, there are the three great gods 
of Samothrace—Axieros, Axiokeros, 
and Axiokersa—joined in a cluster, 
with purple masks, and their hands 
raised. 

Atsculapius advances with a melan- 
choly air, without even seeing Samos 
and Telesphorus, who question him 
with anguish. Sosipolis, the Elean, with 
the form of a python, rolls out his rings 
towards the abyss. Doespoena, through 
vertigo, flings herself in there of her 
own accord. Britomartis, shrieking with 
fear, clasps the folds of her fillet. The 
Centaurs arrive with a great galloping, 
and dash, pell-mell, into the black hole. 

Limping behind them come the sad 
group of nymphs. Those of the meadows 
are covered with dust; those of the 
woods groan and bleed, wounded by 
the woodcutters’ axes. 

The Gellude, the Stryges, the 
Empuse, all the infernal goddesses in- 
termingling their hooks, their torches, 
and their snakes, form a pyramid; and 
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at the summit, upon a vulture’s skin, 
Eurynomus, bluish like flesh-flies, de- 
vours his own arms. 

Then in a whirlwind disappears at 
the same time, Orthia the sanguinary, 
Hymnia of Orchomena, the Saphria of 
the Patreans, Aphia of A¢gina, Bendis 
of Thrace, and Stymphalia with the leg 
of a bird. Triopas, in place of three 
eyeballs, has nothing more than three 
orbits. Erichthonius, with spindle. 
shanks, crawls like a cripple on hix 
wrists. 

Hilarion—‘What happiness, is it not, 
to see all of them in a state of abject- 
ness and agony? Mount with me on 
this stone, and you will be like Xerxes 
reviewing his army. 

“Yonder, at a great distance, in the 
midst of fogs, do you perceive that 
giant with yellow beard who lets fall 
a sword red with blood? He is the 
Scythian Zalmoxis between two planets 
—Artimpasa, Venus; and Orsiloche, the 
Moon. 

“Farther off, emerging out of the pale 
clouds, are the gods who are adored by 
the Cimmerians, beyond even Thule! 

“Their great halls were warm, and 
by the light of the naked swords that 
covered the vault they drank hydromel 
in horns of ivory. They ate the liver 
of the whale in copper plates forged by 
the demons, or else they listened to 
the captive sorcerers sweeping their 
hands across the harps of stone. They 
are weary! they are cold! The snow 
wears down their bearskins, and their 
feet are exposed through the rents in 
their sandals. 

“They mourn for the meadows where, 
upon hillocks of grass, they used to 
recover breath in the battle, the long 
ships whose prows cut through the 
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mountains of ice, and the skates they 
used in order to follow the orbit of 
the poles while carrying on the ex- 
tremities of their arms the firmament, 
which turned around with them.” 

A shower of hoar-frost pours down 
upon them. Antony lowers his glance 
to the opposite side, and he perceives 
—outlining themselves in black upon a 
red background—strange personages 
with chin-pieces and gauntlets, who 
throw balls at one another, leap one on 
top of the other, make grimaces, and 
dance frantically. 

Hilarion—‘These are the gods of 
Etruria, the innumerable Asars. Here 
is Tages, the inventor of auguries. He 
attempts with one hand to increase the 
divisions of the heavens, while with 
the other he leans upon the earth. Let 
him come back to it! 

“Nortia is contemplating the wall 
into which she drove nails to mark the 
number of the years. Its surface is cov- 
ered and its last period accomplished. 
Like two travellers driven about by a 
tempest, Kastur and Polutuk take shel- 
ter under the same mantle.” 

Antony, closes his eyes—‘‘Enough! 
Enough!” 

But now through the air with a great 
noise of wings pass all the Victories of 
the Capitol, hiding their foreheads in 
their hands, and losing the trophies sus- 
pended from their arms. 

Janus, master of the twilight, flies 
away upon a black ram, and of his 
two faces one is already putrefied, while 
the other is benumbed with fatigue. 

Summanus—god of the gloomy sky, 
who no longer has a head—presses 
against his heart an old cake in the 
form of a wheel. 

Vesta, under a ruined cupola, tries 
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to rekindle her extinguished lamp. 
Bellona gashes her cheeks without 


causing the blood, which used to purify 


her devotees, to flow out. 

Antony—“Pardon! They weary me!” 

Hilarion—‘Formerly they used to 
be entertaining!” 

And he points out to Antony, in a 
grove of beech-trees a woman perfectly 
naked—with four paws like a beast— 
bestridden by a black man hold in each 
hand a torch. 

“This is the goddess Aricia with the 
demon Virbius. Her priest, the mon- 
arch of the woods, happened to be an 
assassin; and the fugitive slaves, the 
despoilers of corpses, the brigands of 
the Salarian road, the cripples of the 
Sublician bridge, all the vermin of the 
garrets of the Suburra, had not dearer 
devotion! 


“The patrician ladies of Mark 
Antony’s time preferred Libitina.” 
And he shows him under the 


cypresses and rose-trees another woman 
clothed in gauze. She smiles, though 
she is surrounded by pickaxes, litters, 
black hangings, and all the utensils of 
funerals. Her diamonds glitter from 
afar among cobwebs. The Larve, like 
skeletons, display their bones amid the 
branches, and the Lemures, who are 
phantoms, spread out their bats’ wings. 

On the side of a field the god Terma 
is bent down, torn asunder, and cov- 
ered with filth. 

In the midst of a ridge the huge 
corpse of Vertumnus is being devoured 
by red dogs. The rustic gods depart 
weeping, Sartor, Sarrator, Vervactor, 
Eollina, Vallona, and Hostilenus—all 
covered with little hooded cloaks, and 
each bearing a mattock, a fork, a hurdle, 
and a boar-spear. 
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Hilarion—‘It was their spirits that 
made the villa prosper with its dove- 
cotes, its park for dormice, its poultry- 
yards protected by snares, and its hot 
stables embalmed with cedar. 

“They protected all the wretched 
people who dragged the fetters with 
their legs over the pebbles of the 
Sabina, those who called the hogs with 
the sound of the trumpet, those who 
gathered the grapes on the tops of the 
elm-trees, those who drove through the 
by-roads the asses laden with dung. 
The husbandman, while he panted over 
the handle of his plough, prayed to 
them to strengthen his arms; and the 
cow-herds, in the shadow of the lime- 
trees, beside gourds of milk, chanted 
their eulogies by turns upon flutes of 
reeds.” 

Antony sighs. 

“And in the middle of a chamber, 
upon a platform, a bed of ivory is re- 
vealed, surrounded by persons lifting 
up pine-torches. 

“Those are the gods of marriage. 
They are awaiting the bride. 

“Domiduca has to lead her in, Virgo 
to undo her girdle, Subigo to stretch 
her upon the bed, and Prema to keep 
back her arms, whispering sweet words 
in her ear. 

“But she will not come! and they 
dismiss the others—Nona and Decima, 
the nurses; the three Nixii, who are to 
deliver her; the two wet-nurses, Educa 
and Potina; and Carna, the cradle- 
rocker, whose bunch of hawthorns 
drives away bad dreams from the in- 
fant. Later, Ossipago will have strength- 
ened its knees, Barbatus will have given 
the beard, Stimula the first desires, and 
Volupia the first enjoyment; Fabulinus 
will have taught it how to speak, 
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Numera how to count, Camcena how to 
sing, and Consus how to think.” 

The chamber is empty, and there re- 
mains no longer at the side of the bed 
anyone but Nenia—a hundred years 
old—muttering to herself the lament 
which she poured forth on the death 
of old men. 

But soon her voice is lost amid bit- 
ter cries, which come from the domestic 
lares, squatted at the end of the atrium, 
clad in dogs’ skins, with flowers around 
their bodies, holding their closed hands 
up to their cheeks, and weeping as much 
as they can. 

“Where is the portion of food which 
is given to us at each meal, the good 
attentions of maid-servant, the smile 
of the matron, and the gaiety of the 
little boys playing with huckle-bones 
on the mosaic of the courtyard? Then, 
when they have grown big, they hang 
over our breasts their gold or leather 
bull. 

“What happiness, when, on the eve- 
ning of a triumph, the master, return- 
ing home, turned towards us his humid 
eyes! He told the story of his contests, 
and the narrow house was more stately 
than a palace, and more sacred than a 
temple. 

“How pleasant were the repasts of 
the family, especially the day after the 
Feralia! The feeling of tenderness to- 
wards the dead dispelled all discords; 
and people embraced one another, drink- 
ing to the glories of the past, and to 
the hopes of the future. 

“But the ancestors in painted wax, 
shut up behind us, became gradually 
covered with mouldiness. The new races, 
to punish us for their own deceptions, 
have broken our jaws; and under the 
rats’ teeth our bodies of wood have 
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crumbled away.” 
And the innumerable gods, watch- 


ing at the doors, in the kitchen, in the . 


cellar, and in the stoves, disperse on 
all sides, under the appearance of enor- 
mous ants running away, or huge but- 
terflies on the wing. 

Then a thunderclap. 

A voice—‘I was the God of armies, 
the Lord, the Lord God! 

“T have unfolded on the hills the 
tents of Jacob, and nourished in the 
sands my fugitive people. It was I 
who burned Sodom! It was I who en- 
gulfed the earth beneath the Deluge! 
It was I who drowned Pharaoh, with 
the royal princes, the war-chariots, and 
the charioteers. A jealous God, I 
execrated the other gods. I crushed the 
impure; I overthrew the proud; and 
my desolation rushed to right and left, 
like a dromedary let loose in a field of 
maize. 

“To set Israel free, I chose the 
simple. Angels, with wings of flame, 
spoke to them in the bushes. 

“Perfumed with spikenard, cinna- 
mon, and myrrh, with transparent robes 
and high-heeled shoes, women of in- 
trepid heart went forth to slay the 
captains. The passing wind bore away 
the prophets. 

“T engraved my law on tablets of 
stone. It shut in my people as in a 
citadel. They were my people. I was 
their God! The earth was mine, and 
men were mine, with their thoughts, 
their works, the implements with which 
they tilled the soil, and their posterity. 

“My ark rested in a triple sanctuary, 
behind purple curtains and flaming 
lamps. For my ministry I had an entire 
tribe, who swung the censers, and the 
high-priest in a robe of hyacinth, and 
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wearing precious stones upon his breast 
arranged in regular order. 

“Woe! woe! The Holy of Holies is 
flung open; the veil is rent; the odours 
of the holocaust are scattered to all 
the winds. The jackals whine in the 
sepulchres; my temple is destroyed; 
my people are dispersed! 

“They have strangled the priests 
with the cords of their vestments. The 
women are captives; the sacred vessels 
are all melted down!” 

The voice, dying away: 

“T was the God of armies, the Lord, 
the Lord God!” Then comes an ap- 
palling silence, a profound darkness. 

Antony—“They are all gone!” 

“T remain!” says some one. 

And, face to face with him stands 
Hilarion, but transfigured—beautiful 
as an archangel, luminous as a sun, and 
so tall that, in order to see him, Antony 
lifts up his head—“Who, then, are 
your” 

Hilarion—‘My kingdom is as wide 
as the universe, and my desire has no 
limits. I am always going about en- 
franchising the mind and weighing the 
worlds, without hate, without fear, 
without love, and without God. I am 
called Science.” 

Antony, ‘recoiling backwards—‘‘You 
must be, rather, the Devil!” 

Hilarion, fixing his eyes upon him— 
“Do you wish to see him?” 

Antony no longer avoids his glance. 
He is seized with curiosity concerning 
the Devil. His terror increases; his 
longing becomes measureless. 

“Tf I saw him, however—if I saw 
him?” . Then, in a spasm of 
rage: 

“The horror that I have of him will 
rid me of him forever. Yes!” 


> 
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A cloven foot reveals itself. Antony 
is filled with regret. But the Devil over- 
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shadows him with his horns, and carries 
him off. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE MYSTERY OF SPACE 


He flies under Antony’s body, ex- 
tended like a swimmer; his two great 
Wings, outspread, entirely concealing 
him, resemble a cloud. 

Antony—‘Where am I going? Just 
now I caught a glimpse of the form 
of the Accurséd One. No! a cloud is 
carrying me away. Perhaps I am dead, 
and am mounting up to God?... 

“Ah! how well I breathe! The un- 
tainted air inflates my soul. No more 
heaviness! no more suffering! 

“Beneath me, the thunderbolt darts 
forth, the horizon widens, rivers cross 
one another. That light spot is the 
desert; that pool of water the ocean. 
And other oceans appear—immense 
regions of which J had no knowledge. 
There are black lands that smoke like 
live embers, a belt of snow ever ob- 
scured by the mists. I am trying to 
discover the mountains where each eve- 
ning the sun goes to sleep.” 

The Devil—“The sun never goes to 
sleep!” 

Antony is not startled by this voice. 
It appears to him an echo of his thought 
—a response of his memory. 

Meanwhile, the earth takes the form 
of a ball, and he perceives it in the 
midst of the azure turning on its poles 
while it winds around the sun. 

The Devil—“So, then, it is not the 
centre of the world? Pride of man, 


humble thyself!” 

Antony—‘I can scarcely distinguish 
it now. It is intermingled with the other 
fires. The firmament is but a tissue of 
stars.” 

They continue to ascend. 

“No noise! not even the crying of 
the eagles! Nothing! ... and I bend 
down to listen to the music of the 
spheres.” 

The Devil—You cannot hear them! 
No longer will you see the antichthon 
of Plato, the focus of Philolaiis, the 
spheres of Aristotle, or the seven 
heavens of the Jews with the great 
waters above the vault of crystal!” 

Antony—“From below it appeared as 
solid as a wall. But now, on the con- 
trary, I am penetrating it; I am plung- 
ing into it!” 

And he arrives in front of the moon 
—which is like a piece of ice, quite 
round, filled with a motionless light. 

The Devil—‘This was formerly the 
abode of souls. The good Pythagoras 
had even supplied it with birds and 
magnificent flowers.” 

Antony—“I see nothing there save 
desolate plains, with extinct craters, 
under a black sky. 

“Come towards those stars with a 
softer radiance, so that we may gaze 
upon the angels who hold them with 
the ends of their arms, like torches!” 
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The Devil carries him into the midst 
of the stars. R 

“They attract one another at the 
same time that they repel one another. 
The action of each has an effect on the 
others, and helps to produce their move- 
ments—and all this without the medium 
of an auxiliary, by the force of a law, 
by the virtue simply of order.” 

Antony—“Yes ... yes! my intelli- 
gence grasps it! It is a joy greater than 
the sweetness of affection! I pant with 
stupefaction before the immensity of 
God!” 

The Devil—‘Like the firmament, 
which rises in proportion as you as- 
cend, He will become greater according 
as your imagination mounts higher; and 
you will feel your joy increase in pro- 
portion to the unfolding of the uni- 
verse, in this enlargement of the In- 
finite.” 

Antony—“Ah! higher! ever higher!” 

The stars multiply and shed around 
their scintillations. The Milky Way at 
the zenith spreads out like an immense 
belt, with gaps here and there; in 
these clefts, amid its brightness, dark 
tracts reveal themselves. There are 
showers of stars, trains of golden dust, 
luminous vapours which float and then 
dissolve. 

Sometimes a comet sweeps by sud- 
denly; then the tranquillity of the 
countless lights is renewed. 

Antony, with open arms, leans on the 
Devil’s two horns, thus occupying the 
entire space covered by his wings. He 
recalls with disdain the ignorance of 
former days, the limitation of his ideas. 
Here, then, close beside him, were those 
luminous globes which he used to gaze 
at from below. He traces the crossing 
nf their paths. the complexity of their 
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directions. He sees them coming from 
afar, and, suspended like stones in a 
sling, describing their orbits and push- 
ing forward their parabolas. 

He perceives, with a single glance, 
the Southern Cross and the Great Bear, 
the Lynx and the Centaur, the nebule 
of the Gold-fish, the six suns in the 
constellation of Orion, Jupiter with his 
four satellites, and the triple ring of 
the monstrous Saturn! all the planets, 
all the stars which men should, in future 
days, discover! He fills his eyes with 
their light; he overloads his mind with 
a calculation of their distances;—then 
he lets his head fall once more. 

“What is the object of all this?” 

The Devil—‘There its no object! 

“How could God have had an object? 
What experience could have enlightened 
Him, what reflection enabled Him to 
judge? Before the beginning of things, 
it would not have operated, and now it 
would be useless.” 

Antony—“Nevertheless, He created 
the world, at one period of time, by 
His mere word!” 

The Devil—“‘But the beings who in- 
habit the earth came there successively. 
In the same way, in the sky, new stars 
arise—different effects from various 
causes.” 

Antony— ‘The variety of causes is 
the will of God!” 

The Devil—‘But to admit in God 
several acts of will is to admit several 
causes, and thus to destroy His unity! 

“His will is not separable from His 
essence. He cannot have a second will, 
inasmuch as He cannot have a second 
essence—and, since He exists eternally, 
He acts eternally. 

“Look at the sun! From its borders 
escape great flames emitting sparks 
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which scatter themselves to become new 
worlds; and, further than the last, be- 
yond those depths where only night is 
visible, other suns whirl round, and be- 
hind these others again, and others still, 
to infinity .. .” 

Antony—‘Enough! enough! I am ter- 
rifled! I am about to fall into the 
abyss.” 

The Devil stops, and gently balanc- 
ing himself— 

“There is no such thing as nothing- 
ness! There is no vacuum! Everywhere 
there are bodies moving over the un- 
changeable realms of space—and, as if 
it had any bounds it would not be 
space but a body, it consequently has no 
limits!” 

Antony, open-mouthed—‘No limits!” 

The Devil—“Ascend into the sky for- 
ever and ever, and you will never reach 
the top! Descend beneath the earth 
for millions upon millions of centuries, 
and you will never get to the bottom 
—inasmuch as there is no bottom, no 
top, no end, above or below; and space 
is, in fact, comprised in God, who is 
not a part of space, of a magnitude 
that can be measured, but immensity!” 

Antony, slowly—‘Matter, in that 
case, would be part of God?” 

The Devil—‘Why not? Can you «tell 
where He comes to an end?” 

Antony—“‘On the contrary, I pros- 
trate myself, I efface myself before 
His power!” 

The Devil—‘And you pretend to 
move Him! You speak to Him, you 
even adorn Him with virtues—good- 
ness, justice, clemency,—in place of 
recognising the fact that He possesses 
all perfections! 

“To conceive anything beyond is to 
conceive God outside of God. Being 
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outside of Being. But then He is the 
only Being, the only Substance. 

“If substance could be divided, it 
would lose its nature—it would not be 
itself; God would no longer exist. He 
is, therefore, indivisible as well as in- 
finite, and if He had a body, He would 
be made up of parts. He would no 
longer be one; He would no longer be 
infinite. Therefore, He is not a person!” 

Antony—“What? My prayers, my 
sobs, the sufferings of my flesh, the 
transports of my zeal, all these things 
would be no better than a lie... in 
space . . . uselessly—like a bird’s cry, 
like a whirlwind of dead leaves!” 

He weeps. 

“Oh! no! There is above everything 
some One, a Great Spirit, a Lord, a 
Father, whom my heart adores, and who 
must love me!” 

The Devil—“You desire that God 
should not be God; for, if He experi- 
enced love, anger, or pity, He would 
pass from His perfection to a greater 
or less perfection. He cannot descend 
to a sentiment, or be contained under 
a form.” 

Antony—‘One day, however, I shall 
see Him!” 

The Devil—“With the Blesséd, is it 
not? When the finite shall enjoy the 
Infinite, enclosing the Absolute in a lim- 
ited space!” 

Antony—“No matter! There must be 
a Paradise for the good, as well as a 
Hell for the wicked!” 

The Devil—‘Does the exigency of 
your reason constitute the law of things? 
Without doubt, evil is a matter of in- 
difference to God, seeing that the earth 
is covered with it! 

“Ts it from impotence that He en- 
dures it, or from cruelty that He pres 
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serves it? 


“Do you think that He can be con-_ 


tinually putting the world in order like 
an imperfect work, and that He watches 
over all the movements of all beings, 
from the flight of the butterfly to the 
thought of man? 

“Tf He created the universe His 
providence is superfluous. If Providence 
exists, creation is defective. 

“But good and evil only concern you 
—like day and night, pleasure and pain, 
death and birth, which have relation- 
ship merely to a corner of space, to 
a special medium, to a particular in- 
terest. Inasmuch as what is infinite 
alone is permanent, the Infinite exists; 
and that is all!” 

The Devil has gradually extended his 
huge wings, and now they cover space. 

Antony can no longer see. He is on 
the point of fainting: 

“A horrible chill freezes me to the 
bottom of my soul. This exceeds the 
utmost pitch of pain. It is, as it were, 
a death more profound than death. I 
wheel through the immensity of dark- 
ness. It enters into me. My conscious- 
ness is shivered to atoms under this 
expansion of nothingness.” 

The Devil—‘But things happen only 
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through the medium of your mind. Like 
a concave mirror, it distorts objects, 
and you need every resource in order 
to verify facts. 

“Never shall you understand the uni- 
verse in its full extent; consequently 
you cannot form an idea as to its 
cause, so as to have a just notion of 
God, or even say that the universe is 
infinite, for you should first compre- 
hend the Infinite! 

“Form is perhaps an error of your 
senses, substance an illusion of your in- 
tellect. Unless it be that the world, be- 
ing a perpetual flux of things, appear- 
ances, by a sort of contradiction, would 
not be a test of truth, and illusion would 
be the only reality. 

“But are you sure that you see? 
Are you sure that you live? Perhaps 
nothing at all exists!” 

The Devil has seized Antony, and, 
holding him by the extremities of his 
arms, stares at him with open jaws 
ready to swallow him up. 

“Come, adore me! and curse the 
phantom that you call God!” 

Antony raises his eyes with a last 
movement of lingering hope. 

The Devil quits him. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CHIMERA AND THE SPHINX 


Antony finds himself stretched on 
his back at the edge of the cliff. The 
sky is beginning to grow white. 

“Ts this the brightness of dawn? or 
is it the reflection of the moon?” 


He tries to rise, then sinks back, 
and with chattering teeth: 

“T feel fatigued ...as if all my 
bones were broken! 

“Why? 
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“Ah! it is the Devil! I remember; 
and he even repeated to me all I had 
learned from old Didymus concerning 
the opinions of Xenophanes, of Hera- 
clitus, of Melissus, and of Anaxagoras, 
as well as concerning the Infinite, the 
creation, and the impossibility of know- 
ing anything! 

“And I imagined that I could unite 
myself to God!” 

Laughing bitterly: 

“Ah! madness! madness! Is it my 
fault! Prayer is intolerable to me! My 
heart is drier than a rock! Formerly it 
overflowed with love! ... 

“The sand, in the morning, used to 
send forth exhalations on the horizon, 
like the fumes of a censer. At the set- 
ting of the sun blossoms of fire burst 
forth from the cross, and, in the middle 
of the night, it often seemed to me that 
all creatures and all things, gathered in 
the same silence, were with me adoring 
the Lord. Oh! charm of prayer, bliss 
of ecstasy, gifts of Heaven, what has 
become of you? 

“TJ remember a journey I made with 
Ammon in search of a solitude in which 
we might establish monasteries. It was 
the last evening, and we quickened our 
steps, murmuring hymns, side by side, 
without uttering a word. In proportion 
as the sun went down, the shadows of 
our bodies lengthened, like two obelisks, 
always enlarging and marching on in 
front of us. With the pieces of our 
staffs we planted the cross here and 
there to mark the site of a cell. The 
night came on slowly, and black waves 
spread over the earth, while an immense 
sheet of red still occupied the sky. 

“When I was a child, I used to amuse 
myself in constructing hermitages with 
pebbles. My mother, close beside me, 
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used to watch what I was doing. 

“She was going to curse me for aban- 
doning her, tearing her white locks. 
And her corpse remained stretched in 
the middle of the cell, beneath the roof 
of reeds, between the tottering walls. 
Through a hole, a hyena, sniffing, thrusts 
forward his jaws! ... Horror! hor- 
ror!” 

He sobs. 

“No: Ammonaria would not have left 
her! 

“Where is Ammonaria now? 

“Perhaps, in a hot bath she is draw- 
ing off her garments one by one, first 
her cloak, then her girdle, then her 
outer tunic, then her inner one, then 
the wrappings round her neck; and the 
vapour of cinnamon envelops her naked 
limbs. At last she sinks to sleep on the 
tepid floor. Her hair, falling around her 
hips, looks like a black fleece—and, al- 
most suffocating in the overheated at- 
mosphere, she draws breath, with her 
body bent forward and her breasts pro- 
jecting. Hold! here is my flesh breaking 
into revolt. In the midst of anguish, 
I am tortured by voluptuousness. Two 
punishments at the same time—it is too 
much! I can no longer endure my own 
body!” 

He stoops down and gazes over the 
precipice. 

“The man who falls over that will 
be killed. Nothing easier, by simply 
rolling over on the left side: it is nec- 
essary to take only one step! only one!” 

Then appears an old woman. 

Antony rises with a start of terror. 
He imagines that he sees his mother 
risen from the dead. 

But this one is much older and ex- 
cessively emaciated. A winding-sheet, 
fastened round her head, hangs with her 
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white hair down to the very extremities 
of her legs, thin as sticks. The brilliancy 
of her teeth, which are like ivory, makes 
her clayey skin look darker. The sockets 
of her eyes are full of gloom, and in 
their depths flicker two flames, like 
lamps in a sepulchre. 

“Come forward,” she says; “what 
keeps you back?” 

Antony, stammering—“I am afraid of 
committing a sin!” 

She resumes: 

“But King Saul was slain! Razias, 
a just man, was slain! Saint Pelagius 
of Antioch was slain! Dominius of Alep- 
po and his two daughters, three more 
saints, were slain;—and recall to your 
mind all the confessors who, in their 
eagerness to die, rushed to meet their 
executioners. In order to taste death 
the more speedily, the virgins of Miletus 
strangled themselves with their cords. 
The philosopher, Hegesias, at Syracuse 
preached so well on the subject, that 
people deserted the brothels to hang 
themselves in the ,fields. The Roman 
patricians sought for death as if it were 
a debauch.” 

Antony—“Yes, it is a powerful pas- 
sion! Many an anchorite has yielded 
tory 

The old woman—“To do a thing 
which makes you equal to God—think 
of that! He created you; you are about 
to destroy His work, you, by your 
courage, freely. The enjoyment of Eros- 
trates was not greater. And then, your 
body is thus mocked by your soul in 
order that you may avenge yourself in 
the end. You will have no pain. It will 
soon be over. What are you afraid of? 
A large black hole! It is empty, per- 
haps!” 

Antony listens without saying any- 
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thing in reply;—and, on the other side, 
appears another woman, marvellously 
young and beautiful. At first, he takes 
her for Ammonaria. But she is taller, 
fair as honey, rather plump, with paint 
on her cheeks, and roses on her head. 
Her long robe, covered with spangles, 
is studded with metallic mirrors. Her 
fleshly lips have a look of blood, and 
her somewhat heavy eyelashes are so 
much bathed in languor that one would 
imagine she was blind. She murmurs: 

“Come, then, and enjoy yourself. 
Solomon recommends pleasure. Go 
where your heart leads you, and ace 
cording to the desire of your eyes.” 

Antony—‘To find what pleasure? My 
heart is sick; my eyes are dim!” 

She replies: 

“Hasten to the suburb of Racotis; 
push open a door painted blue; and, 
when you are in the atrium, where a 
jet of water is gurgling, a woman will 
present herself—in a peplum of white 
silk edged with gold, her hair dishev- 
elled, and her laugh like sounds made 
by rattlesnakes. She is clever. In her 
caress you will taste the pride of an 
initiation, and the satisfaction of a 
want. Have you pressed against your 
bosom a maiden who loved you? Re- 
call to your mind her remorse, which 
vanished under a flood of sweet tears. 
You can imagine yourself—can you not? 
—walking through the woods beneath 
the light of the moon. At the pressure 
of your hands joined with hers a shud- 
der runs through both of you; your 
eyes, brought close together, overflow 
from one to the other like immaterial 
waves, and your heart is full; it is burst- 
ing; it is a delicious whirlwind, an over- 
powering intoxication.” 

The old woman—“You need not ex- 
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perience joys to feel their bitterness! 
You need only see them from afar, and 
disgust takes possession of you. You 
must needs be wearied with the monot- 
ony of the same actions, the duration 
of the days, the ugliness of the world, 
and the stupidity of the sun!” 

Antony—“‘Oh! yes; all that it shines 
upon is displeasing to me.” 

The young woman—‘‘Hermit! hermit! 
you shall find diamonds among the peb- 
bles, fountains beneath the sand, a de- 
light in the dangers which you despise; 
and there are even places on the earth 
so beautiful that you are filled with a 
longing to embrace them.” 

The old woman—‘Every evening 
when you lie down to sleep on the 
earth, you hope that it may soon cover 
you.” 

The young woman—Nevertheless, 
you believe in the resurrection of the 
flesh, which is the transport of life 
into eternity.” 

The old woman, while speaking, has 
been growing more emaciated, and, 
above her skull, which has no hair 
upon it, a bat has been making circles 
in the air. 

The young woman has_ become 
plumper. Her robe changes colour; her 
nostrils swell; her eyes roll softly. 

The first says, opening her arms: 

“Come! I am consolation, rest, obliv- 
ion, eternal peace!” 

And the second offering her breast: 

“T am the soother, the joy, the life, 
the happiness inexhaustible!” 

Antony turns on his heel to fly. Each 
of them places a hand upon his shoul- 
der. 

The winding-sheet flies open, and re- 
veals the skeleton of Death. The robe 
bursts open, and presents to view the 
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entire body of Lust, which has a slender 
figure, with an enormous development 
behind, and great, undulating masses 
of hair, disappearing towards the end. 

Antony remains motionless between 
the pair, contemplating them. 

Death says to himn— 

“This moment, or a little later— 
what does it matter? You belong to 
me, like the suns, the nations, the cities, 
the kings, the snow on the mountains, 
and the grass in the fields. I fly higher 
than the sparrow-hawk, I run more 
quickly than the gazelle; I keep pace 
even with hope; I have conquered 
God!” 

Lust—“‘Do not resist; I am omnipo- 
tent. The forests echo with my sighs; 
the waves are stirred by my agita- 
tions. Virtue, courage, piety, are dis- 
solved in the perfume of my breath. 
I accompany man at every step he 
takes; and on the threshold of the 
tomb he comes back to me.” 

Death—T will reveal to you what 
you tried to grasp by the light of torches 
on the features of the dead—or when 
you rambled beyond the Pyramids in 
those vast sand-heaps composed of 
human remains. From time to time, a 
piece of skull rolled under your sandal. 
You took it out of the dust; you made 
it slip ‘between your fingers; and your 
mind, becoming absorbed in it, was 
plunged into nothingness.” 

Lust—“Mine is a deeper gulf! Marble 
slabs have inspired impure loves. People 
rush towards meetings that terrify them, 
and rivet the very chains which they 
curse. Whence comes the witchery of 
courtesans, the extravagance of dreams, 
the immensity of my sadness?” 

Death—“My irony surpasses that of 
all other things. There are convulsions 
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of joy at the funerals of kings and at 
the extermination of peoples; and they 
make war with music, plumes, flags, 
golden harnesses, and a display of cere- 
mony to pay me the greater homage.” 

Lust—“My anger is as strong as 
yours. I howl, I bite, I have sweats of 
agony, and corpse-like appearances.” 

Death—‘Tt is I who make you 
serious; let us embrace each other!” 

Death chuckles; Lust roars. They 
seize each other’s figures, and sing to- 
gether: 

“T hasten the dissolution of matter.” 

“TI facilitate the scattering of germs!” 

“Thou destroyest that I may renew!” 

“Thou engenderest that I may de- 
stroy!” 

“Active my power!” 

“Fruitful my decay!” 

And their voices, whose echoes, roll- 
jing forth, fill the horizon, become so 
powerful that Antony falls backward. 

A shock, from time to time, causes 
him to half open his eyes; and he per- 
ceives, in the midst of the darkness, a 
kind of monster before him. 

It is a death’s-head with a crown of 
roses. It rises above the torso of a 
woman white as mother-of-pearl. Be- 
neath, a winding-sheet, starred with 
points of gold, makes a kind of train;— 
and the entire body undulates, like a 
gigantic worm holding itself erect. 

The vision grows fainter, and then 
fades away. 

Antony, rises again—“This time, once 
more, it was the Devil, and under his 
two-fold aspect—the spirit of voluptu- 
ousness and the spirit of destruction. 
Neither terrifies me. I thrust happiness 
aside, and feel that I am eternal. 

“Thus, death is only an illusion, a 
veil, masking at certain points the con- 
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tinuity of life. But substance, being 
one, why is there a variety of forms? 
There must be somewhere primordial 
figures, whose bodies are only images. 
If one could see, one would know the 
bond between mind and matter, where- 
in Being consists! 

“There are those figures which were 
painted at Babylon on the wall of the 
temple of Belus, and they covered a 
mosaic in the port of Carthage. I, my- 
self, have sometimes seen in the sky 
what seemed like forms of spirits. Those 
who traverse the desert meet animals 
passing all conception . . .” 

And, opposite him, on the other side 
of the Nile, lo! the Sphinx appears. 

It stretches out its feet, shakes the 
fillets on its forehead, and lies down 
upon its belly. 

Jumping, flying, spirting fire through 
its nostrils, and striking its wings with 
its dragon’s tail, the Chimera with its 
green eyes, winds round, and barks. 
The curls of its head, thrown back on 
one side, intermingle with the hair on 
its haunches; and on the other side 
they hang over the sand, and move 
to and fro with the swaying of its en- 
tire body. 

The Sphinx is motionless, and gazes 
at the Chimera: 

“Here, Chimera; stop!” 

The Chimera—‘No, never!” 

The Sphine—‘Do not run so quickly; 
do not fly so high; do not bark so 
loud!” 

The Chimera—“‘Do not address me, 
do not address me any more, since 
you remain forever silent!” 

The Sphinxn—‘Cease casting your 
flames in’ my face and flinging your 
yells in my ears; you shall not melt 
my granite!” 
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The Chimera—‘You will not get hold 
of me, terrible Sphinx!” 

The Sphinx—“‘You are too foolish 
to live with mc!” 

The Chimera—‘You are too clumsy 
to follow me!” 

The Sphina—‘And where are you go- 
ing that you run so quickly?” 

The Chimera—‘I gallop into the 
corridors of the labyrinth; I hover over 
the mountains; I skim along the waves; 
I yelp at the bottoms of precipices; I 
hang by my jaws on the skirts of the 
clouds. With my trailing tail I scratch 
the coasts, and the hills have taken their 
curb according to the form of my shoul- 
ders. But as for you, I find you per- 
petually motionless; or, rather, with the 
end of your claw tracing letters on the 
sand.” 

The Sphinx—“That is because I keep 
my secret! I reflect and I calculate. 
The sea returns to its bed; the blades 
of corn balance themselves in the wind; 
the caravans pass; the dust flies off; 
the cities crumble;—but my _ glance, 
which nothing can turn aside, remains 
concentrated on the objects which cover 
an inaccessible horizon.” 

The Chimera—‘As for me, I am 
light and joyous! I discover in men 
dazzling perspectives, with Paradises in 
the clouds and distant felicities. I pour 
into their souls the eternal insanities, 
projects of happiness, plans for the fu- 
ture, dreams of glory, and oaths of love, 
as well as virtuous resolutions. I drive 
them on perilous voyages and on mighty 
enterprises. I have carved with my 
claws the marvels of architecture. It is 
I that hung the little bells on the tomb 
of Porsenna, and surrounded with a 
wall of Corinthian brass the quays of 
the Atlantides. 
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“T seek fresh perfumes, larger flow- 
ers, pleasures hitherto unknown. If anys 
where I find a man whose soul reposey 
in wisdom, I fall upon him and strangle 
him.” 

The Sphinx—“All those whom the 
desire of God torments, I have de- 
voured. 

“The strongest, in order to climb to 
my royal forehead, mount upon the 
stripes of my fillets as on the steps of 
a staircase. Weariness takes possession 
of them, and they fall back of their 
own accord.” 

Antony begins to tremble. He is not 
before his cell, but in the desert, having 
at either side of him those two mon- 
strous animals, whose jaws graze his 
shoulders. 

The Sphinx—“O Fantasy, bear me on 
thy wings to enliven thy sadness!” 

The Chimera—‘O Unknown One, I 
am in love with thine eyes! I turn round 
thee, soliciting allayment of that which 
devours me!” 

The Sphinx—‘My feet cannot raise 
themselves. The lichen, like a ringworm, 
has grown over my mouth. By dint of 
thinking, I have no longer anything to 
say.” 

The Chimera—‘You lie, hypocritical 
Sphinx! How is it that you are always 
addressing me and abjuring me?” 

The Sphinx—“It is you, unmanage- 
able caprice, who pass and whirl about.” 

The Chimera—‘Is that my faulti 
Come, now, just let me be!” 

It barks. 

The Sphinx—‘You move away; you 
avoid me!” 

The Sphinx grumbles. 

The Chimera—“Let us make the ate 
tempt! You crush me!” 

The Sphinx—“No; impossible!” 
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And sinking, little by little, it dis- 
appears in the sand, while the Chimera, 
crawling, with its tongue out, departs~ 
with a winding movement. 

The breath issuing from its mouth 
has produced a fog. 

In this fog Antony traces masses of 
clouds and imperfect curves. Finally, 
he distinguishes what appear to be hu- 
man bodies. 

And first advances the group of As- 
tomi, like air-balls passing across the 
sun. 

“Don’t puff too strongly! The drops 
of rain bruise us; the false sounds 
excoriate us; the darkness blinds us. 
Composed of breezes and of perfumes, 
we roll, we float—a little more than 
dreams, not entirely beings.” 

The Nisnas have but one eye, one 
cheek, one hand, one leg, half a body, 
and half a heart. And they say, in a very 
loud tone: 

“We live quite at our ease in our 
halves of houses with our halves of 
wives and our halves of children.” 

The Blemmyes, absolutely bereft of 
heads— 

“Our shoulders are the largest;—and 
there is not an ox, a rhinoceros, or an 
elephant that is capable of carrying 
what we carry. 

“Arrows, and a sort of vague outline 
are imprinted on our breasts—that is 
all! We reduce digestion to thought; 
we subtilise secretions. For us God floats 
peacefully in the internal chyle. 

“We proceed straight on our way, 
passing through every mire, running 
along the verge of every abyss; and we 
are the most industrious, happy, and 
virtuous people.” 

The Pygmies—“Little good-fellows, 
we swarm over the world, like vermin 
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on the hump of a dromedary. 

“We are burnt, drowned, or run over; 
but we always reappear more full of 
life and more numerous—terrible from 
the multitude of us that exists!” 

The Sciapodes—‘Kept on the ground 
by our flowing locks, long as creeping 
plants, we vegetate under the shelter 
of our feet, which are as large as para- 
sols; and the light reaches us through 
the spaces between our wide heels. No 
disorder and no toil! To keep the head 
as low as possible—that is the secret of 
happiness!” 

Their lifted thighs, resembling trunks 
of trees, increase in number. And now 
a forest appears in which huge apes 
rush along on four paws. They are 
men with dogs’ heads. 

The Cynocephali—‘We leap from 
branch to branch to suck the eggs, and 
we pluck the liftle birds; then we put 
their nests upon our heads after the 
fashion of caps. 

“We do not fail to snatch away the 
worst of the cows, and we destroy 
the lynxes’ eyes. Tearing the flowers, 
crushing the fruits, agitating the springs, 
we are the masters—by the strength 
of our arms and the fierceness of our 
hearts. 

“Be bold, comrades, and snap your 
jaws!” 

Blood and milk flow from their lips. 
The rain streams over their hairy backs. 

Antony inhales the freshness of green 
leaves which are agitated as the branches 
of the trees dash against each other. 
All at once appears a large black stag 
with a bull’s head, carrying between his 
two ears a mass of white horns. 

The Sadhuzag—‘My  seventy-four 
antlers are hollow like flutes. When I 
turn myself towards the south wind, 
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sounds go forth from them that draw 
around me the ravished beasts. The ser- 
pents come winding to my feet; the 
wasps stick in my nostrils; and the 
parrots, the doves, and the ibises alight 
upon my branches. Listen!” 

He bends back his horns, from which 
issues an unutterably sweet music. 

Antony presses both his hands above 
his heart. It seems to him as if this 
melody were about to carry off his 
soul. 

The Sadhuzag—“But, when I turn 
towards the north wind, my horns, more 
bushy than a battalion of spears, emit 
a howling noise. The forests thrill; the 
rivers swell; the husks of the fruit 
burst, and blades of grass stand erect 
like a coward’s hair. Listen!” 

He bows down his branches, from 
which now come forth discordant cries. 
Antony feels as if he were torn asunder, 
and his horror is increased on seeing 
the Mantichor, a gigantic red lion with 
a human figure and three rows of teeth: 

“The silky texture of my scarlet 
hair mingles with the yellowness of the 
sands. I breathe through my nostrils 
the terror of solitudes. I spit forth the 
plague. I devour armies when they ven- 
ture into the desert. My nails are 
twisted like gimlets; my teeth are cut 
like a saw; and my hair, wriggled out 
of shape, bristles with darts which I 
scatter, right and left, behind me. Hold! 
hold!” 

The Mantichor casts thorns from his 
tail, which radiate, like arrows, in all 
directions. Drops of blood flow, spat- 
tering over the foliage. 

The Catoblepas appears, a_ black 
buffalo, with a pig’s head hanging to 
the earth, and connected with his shoul- 
ders by a slender neck, long and flabby 
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as an empty gut. He is wallowing on 
the ground; and his feet disappear un- 
der the enormous mane of hard hairs 
that descend over his face: 

“Fat, melancholy, savage, I remain 
continually feeling the mire under my 
stomach. My skull is so heavy that 
it is impossible for me to carry it. I 
roll it around slowly; and, opening my 
jaws, I snatch with my tongue the 
poisonous herbs that are moistened with 
my breath. I once devoured my paws 
without noticing it. 

“No one, Antony, has ever seen my 
eyes, or those who have seen them are 
dead. If I but raised my eyelids— 
my eyelids red and swollen—that in- 
stant you would die.” 

Antony—“Oh! that thing! . . . Well! 
well! As if I had any such longing! 
Its stupidity attracts me. No! no! I 
will not!” He looks fixedly on the 
ground. But the grass lights up, and, 
in the twistings of the flames, stands 
erect the Basilisk, a huge, violet ser 
pent, with a trilobate crest and two 
teeth—one above, the other below: 

“Take care! You are about to fall 
into my jaws! I drink fire. I am fire 
myself; and from every quarter I suck 
it in—from clouds, from pebbles, from 
dead trees, from the hair of animals, 
and from the surface of marshes. My 
temperature supports the volcanoes. I 
cause the lustre of precious stones and 
the colour of metals.” 

The Griffin, a lion with a vulture’s 
beak, white wings, red paws, and blue 
neck—“I am the master of the profound 
splendours. I know the secret of the 
tombs where the old kings sleep. A 
chain, which issues from the wall, keeps 
their heads erect. Near them, in basins 
of porphyry, women whom they have 
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loved float upon black liquids. Their 
treasures are ranged in halls, in lozen- 
ges, in hillocks, and in pyramids; and, 
lower, far below the tombs, after long 
journeys in the midst of suffocating 
darkness, are rivers of gold with for- 
ests of diamonds, meadows of car- 
‘bunclés, and lakes of quicksilver. With 
my back against the door of the vault, 
and my claws in the air, I watch with 
my flaming eyes those who may think 
fit to come there. The immense plain, 
even to the furthest point of the hori- 
zon, is quite bare and whitened with 
travellers’ bones. For you the bronze 
doors will open, and you will inhale 
the vapour of the mines; you will de- 
scend into the caverns. ... Quick! 
quick!” 

He digs the earth with his claws, 
crowing like a cock. 

A thousand voices reply to him. The 
forest trembles. 

And all sorts of horrible beasts arise: 
the Tragelaphus, half-stag, half-ox; the 
Myrmecoleo, a lion in front, an ant 
behind, whose genitals are turned back- 
wards; the python, Aksar, of sixty 
cubits, who frightened Moses; the great 
weasel, Pastinaca, which kills trees by 
its odour; the Presteros, which renders 
idiotic those who touch it; the Mirag, 
a horned hare dwelling in the islands 
of the sea. The Copard Phalmant bursts 
his belly by dint of howling; the Senad, 
a bear with three heads, tears its little 
ones with its mouth; the dog, Cepus, 
scatters on the rocks the blue milk 
of its dugs. Mosquitoes begin to buzz, 
toads to jump, and serpents to hiss. 
Lightnings flash; down comes the hail. 

Then there are squalls, which reveal 
anatomical marvels. There are alliga- 
tors’ heads with roebucks’ feet, owls 
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with serpents’ tails, swine with tigers’ 
muzzles, goats with asses’ rumps, frogs 
covered with hair like bears, chameleons 
large as hippopotami, calves with two 
heads, one of which weeps while the 
other bellows, four foetuses holding each 
other by the navel and spinning like 
tops, and winged bellies which flutter 
like gnats. 

They rain down from the sky; they 
spring out of the ground; they glide 
from the rocks. Everywhere eyes flash, 
mouths roar; the breasts bulge out; 
the claws lengthen; the teeth gnash; 
the flesh quivers. Some of them bring 
forth their young; others with a single 
bite, devour one another. 

Suffocating from their very numbers, 
multiplying by their contact, they climb 
on top of one another; and they all 
keep stirring about Antony with a regu- 
lar swaying motion, as if the soil were 
the deck of a vessel. 

He feels close to his calves the trail- 
ing of slugs, and on his hands the cold 
touch of yipers; and spiders spinning 
their webs enclose him in their network. 

But the circle of monsters begins to 
open; the sky suddenly becomes blue, 
and the unicorn makes its appearance: 

“Off I gallop! Off I gallop! 

“T have hoofs of ivory, teeth of 
steel, a head coloured purple, a body 
like snow, and the horn on my fore- 
head has the varied hues of the rain- 
bow. 

“T travel from Chaldea to the Tartar 
desert, on the banks of the Ganges, 
and into Mesopotamia. I outstrip the 
ostriches. I run so rapidly that I draw 
the wind along with me. I rub my back 
against the palm-trees; I roll myself in 
the bamboos. With one bound I jump 
across the rivers. Doves fly above my 
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head. Only a virgin can bridle me. 
“Off I gallop! Off I gallop!” 
Antony watches him flying away. 
And, keeping his eyes still raised, he 
perceives all the birds that are nour- 
ished by the wind: the Gouith, the 
Abuti, the Alphalim, the Jukneth from 
the mountains of Caff, and the Homai 
of the Arabs, which are the souls of 
murdered men. He hears the parrots 
utter human speech, then the great 
web-footed Pelasgians, who sob like 
children or chuckle like old women. 
A briny breath of air strikes his 
nostrils. A seashore is now before him. 
At a distance rise waterspouts, lashed 
up by the whales; and at the extrem- 
ity of the horizon the beasts of the 
sea, round, like leather bottles, flat, 
like strips of metal, or indented, like 
saws, advance, crawling over the sand: 
“You are about to come with us into 
our unfathomable depths, never pene- 
trated by man before. Different races 
dwell in the country of the ocean. Some 
are in the abode of the tempests; others 
swim openly in the transparency of the 
cold waves, browse like oxen over the 
coral plains, sniff in with their nostrils 
the ebbing tide, or carry on their shoul- 
ders the weight of the ocean-springs.” 
Phosphorescences flash from the hairs 
of the seals and from the scales of the 
fishes. Sea-hedgehogs turn around like 
wheels; Ammon’s horns unroll them- 
selves like cables; oysters make sounds 
with the fastenings of their shells; 
polypi spread out their tentacles; medu- 
se quiver like crystal balls; sponges 
float; anemones squirt out water; and 
mosses and sea-weed shoot up. 
And all kinds of plants spread out 
into branches, twist themselves into 
tendrils, lengthen into points, and grow 
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round like fans. Pumpkins present the 
appearance of bosoms, and creeping 
plants entwine themselves like sere 
pents. 

The Dedaims of Babylon, which are 
trees, have as their fruits human heads; 
mandrakes sing; and the root Baaras 
runs into the grass. 

And now the plants can no longer be 
distinguished from the animals. Poly- 
paries, which have the appearance of 
'sycamores, carry arms on their branches, 
Antony fancies he can trace a caterpillar 
between two leaves; it is a butterfly 
which flits away. He is on the point 
of walking over some shingle when up 
springs a grey grasshopper. Insects, like 
petals of roses, garnish a bush; the re- 
mains of ephemera make a bed of snow 
upon the soil. 


And, next, the plants are indistinguish- 
able from the stones. 

Pebbles bear a resemblance to brains, 
stalactites to udders, and iron-dust to 
tapestries adorned with figures. In pieces 
of ice he can trace efflorescences, im- 
pressions of bushes and shells—so that 
one cannot tell whether they are the 
impressions of those objects or the ob- 
jects themselves. Diamonds glisten like 
eyes, and minerals palpitate. 

And he is no longer afraid! He lies 
down flat on his face, resting on his 
two elbows, and, holding in his breath, 
he gazes around. 

Insects without stomachs keep eating; 
dried-up ferns begin to bloom afresh; 
and limbs which were wanting sprout 
forth again. 

Finally, he perceives little globular 
bodies as large as pins’ heads, and gar- 
nished all round with eyelashes. A vi- 
bration agitates them. 
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Antony, in ecstasy— 

“O bliss! bliss! I have seen the birth 
of life; I have seen the beginning of 
motion. The blood beats so strongly 
in my veins that it seems about to burst 
them. I feel a longing to fly, to swim, 
to bark, to bellow, to howl. I would 
like to have wings, a tortoise-shell, a 
rind, to blow out smoke, to wear a 
trunk, to twist my body, to spread my- 
self everywhere, to be in everything, 
to emanate with odours, to grow like 
plants, to flow like water, to vibrate 
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like sound, to shine like light, to be out- 
lined on every form, to penetrate every 
atom, to descend to the very depths of 
matter—to be matter!” 

The dawn appears at last; and, like 
the uplifted curtains of a tabernacle, 
golden clouds, wreathing themselves into 
large volutes, reveal the sky. 

In the very middle of it, and in 
the disc of the sun itself, shines the 
face of Jesus Christ. 

Antony makes the sign of the Cross, 
and resumes his prayers. 
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SALAMMBO 


CHAPTER I 


THE FEAST 


It was at Megara, a suburb of Car- 
thage, in the gardens of Hamilcar. The 
soldiers whom he had commanded in 
Sicily were having a great feast to 
celebrate the anniversary of the battle 
of Eryx, and as the master was away, 
and they were numerous, they ate and 
drank with perfect freedom. 

The captains, who wore bronze co- 
thurni, had placed themselves in the 
central path beneath a _ gold-fringed 
purple awning, which reached from the 
wall of the stables to the first terrace 
of the palace; the common soldiers were 
scattered beneath the trees, where nu- 
merous flat-roofed buildings might be 
seen, wine-presses, cellars, storehouses, 
bakeries, and arsenals, with a court for 
elephants, dens for wild beasts, and a 
prison for slaves. 

Fig-trees surrounded the kitchens; a 
wood of sycamore stretched away to 
meet masses of verdure, where the 
pomegranate shone amid the white tufts 
of the cotton-plant; vines, grape-laden, 
grew up into the branches of the pines; 
a field of roses bloomed beneath the 
plane-trees; here and there lilies rocked 
upon the turf; the paths were strewn 
with black sand mingled with powdered 
coral, and in the centre the avenue of 
cypress formed, as it were, a double 
colonnade of green obelisks from one 
extremity to the other. 


Far in the background stood the pal- 
ace, built of yellow mottled Numidian 
marble, broad courses supporting its 
four terraced stories. With its large, 
straight, ebony staircase, bearing the 
prow of a vanquished galley at the cor- 
ners of every step, its red doors quar- 
tered with black crosses, its brass grat- 
ings protecting it from scorpions below, 
and its trellises of gilded rods closing 
the apertures above, it seemed to the 
soldiers in its haughty opulence as sol- 
emn and impenetrable as the face of 
Hamilcar. 

The Council had appointed his house 
for the holding of this feast; the con- 
valescents lying in the temple of Esch. 
moun had set out at daybreak and 
dragged themselves thither on their 
crutches. Every minute others were ar- 
tiving. They poured in ceaselessly by 
every path like torrents rushing into a 
lake; through the trees the slaves of 
the kitchens might be seen running 
scared and half-naked; the gazelles fled 
bleating on the lawns; the sun was set- 
ting, and the perfume of citron trees 
rendered the exhalation from the per- 
spiring crowd heavier still. 

Men of all nations were there, Ligur- 
ians, Lusitanians, Balearians, Negroes, 
and fugitives from Rome. Beside the 
heavy Dorian dialect were audible the 
resonant Celtic syllables rattling like 
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chariots of war, while Ionian termina> 
tions conflicted with consonants of the 
desert as harsh as the jackal’s cry. 
The Greek might be recognized by his 
slender figure, the Egyptian by his ele- 
vated shoulders, the Cantabrian by his 
broad calves. There were Carians proud- 
ly nodding their helmet plumes, Cappa- 
docian archers displaying large flowers 
painted on their bodies with the juice 
of herbs, and a few Lydians in women’s 
robes, dining in slippers and earrings. 
Others were ostentatiously daubed with 
vermilion, and resembled coral statues. 

They stretched themselves on the 
cushions, they ate squatting round large 
trays, or lying face downwards they 
drew out the pieces of meat and sated 
themselves, leaning on their elbows in 
the peaceful posture of lions tearing 
their prey. The last comers stood lean- 
ing against the trees watching the low 
tables half hidden beneath the scarlet 
coverings, and awaiting their turn. 

Hamilcar’s kitchens being insufficient, 
the Council had sent them slaves, ware, 
and beds, and in the middle of the 
garden, as on a battle-field when they 
burn the dead, large bright fires might 
be seen, at which oxen were roasting. 
Anise-sprinkled loaves alternated with 
great cheeses heavier than discuses, cra- 
teras filled with wine, and cantharuses 
filled with water, together with baskets 
of gold filagree-work containing flow- 
ers. Every eye was dilated with the 
joy of being able at last to gorge at 
pleasure, and songs were beginning here 
and there. 

First they were served with birds and 
green sauce in plates of red clay re- 
lieved by drawings in black, then with 
every kind of shell-fish that is gath- 
ered on the Punic coasts, wheaten por- 
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ridge, beans and barley, and snails 
dressed with cumin on dishes of yel- 
low amber. 

Afterwards the tables were covered 
with meats: antelopes with their horns, 
peacocks with their feathers, whole 
sheep cooked in sweet wine, haunches 
of she-camels and buffaloes, hedgehogs 
with garum, fried grasshoppers, and 
preserved dormice. Large pieces of fat 
floated in the midst of saffron in bowls 
of Tamrapanni wood. Everything was 
running over with wine, truffles, and 
asafoetida. Pyramids of fruit were 
crumbling upon honeycombs, and they 
had not forgotten a few of those plump 
little dogs with pink silky hair and fat- 
tened on olive lees,—a Carthaginian dish 
held in abhorrence among other nations. 
Surprise at the novel fare excited the 
greed of the stomach. The Gauls with 
their long hair drawn up on the crown 
of the head, snatched at the water- 
melons and lemons, and crunched them 
up with the rind. The Negroes, who 
had never seen a lobster, tore their faces 
with its red prickles. But the shaven 
Greeks, whiter than marble, threw the 
leavings of their plates behind them, 
while the herdsmen from Brutium, in 
their wolf-skin garments, devoured in 
silence with their faces in their por- 
tions. 

Night fell. The velarium, spread over 
the cypress avenue, was drawn back, 
and torches were brought. 

The apes, sacred to the moon, were 
terrified on the cedar tops by the wav- 
ering lights of the petroleum as it burned 
in the porphyry vases. They uttered 
screams which afforded mirth to the 
soldiers. 

Oblong flames trembled in cuirasses 
of brass. Every kind of scintillation 
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flashed from the gem-incrusted dishes. 
The crateras with their borders of con- 
vex mirrors multiplied and enlarged the 
images of things; the soldiers thronged 
around, looking at their reflections with 
amazement, and grimacing to make 
themselves laugh. They tossed the ivory 
stools and golden spatulas to one an- 
other across the tables. They gulped 
down all the Greek wines in their 
leathern bottles, the Campanian wines 
enclosed in amphoras, the Cantabrian 
wines brought in casks, with the wines 
of the jujube, cinnamomum and lotus. 
There were pools of these on the ground 
that made the foot slip. The smoke of 
the meats ascended into the foliage with 
the vapour of the breath. Simultane- 
ously were heard the snapping of jaws, 
the noise of speech, songs, and cups, 
the crash of Campanian vases shiver- 
ing into a thousand pieces, or the limpid 
sound of a large silver dish. 

In proportion as their intoxication 
increased they more and more recalled 
the injustice of Carthage. The Republic, 
in fact, exhausted by the war, had al- 
lowed all the returning bands to ac- 
cumulate in the town. Gisco, their gen- 
eral, had however been prudent enough 
to send them back severally in order 
to facilitate the liquidation of their 
pay, and the Council had believed that 
they would in the end consent to some 
reduction. But at present ill-will was 
caused by the inability to pay them. 
This debt was confused in the minds 
of the people with the 3200 Euboic 
talents exacted by Lutatius, and equally 
with Rome they were regarded as en- 
emies to Carthage. The Mercenaries 
understood this, and their indignation 
found vent in threats and outbreaks. 
At last they demanded permission to 
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assemble to celebrate one of their vic- 
tories, and the peace party yielded, at 
the same time revenging themselves on 
Hamilcar who had so strongly upheld 
the war. It had been terminated not- 
withstanding all his efforts, so that, 
despairing of Carthage, he had entrusted 
the government of the Mercenaries to 
Gisco. To appoint his palace for their 
reception was to draw upon him some- 
thing of the hatred that was borne to 
them. Moreover, the expense must be 
excessive, and he would incur nearly the 
whole. 

Proud of having brought the Repub- 
lic to submit, the Mercenaries thought 
that they were at last about to return 
to their homes with the payment for 
their blood in the hoods of their cloaks. 
But as seen through the mists of intoxi- 
cation, their fatigues seemed to them 
prodigious and but ill-rewarded. They 
showed one another their wounds, they 
told of their combats, their travels and 
the hunting in their native lands. They 
imitated the cries and the leaps of 
wild beasts. Then came unclean wagers; 
they buried their heads in the amphoras 
and drank on without interruption, like 
thirsty dromedaries. A Lusitanian of 
gigantic stature ran over the tables, 
carrying a man in each hand at arm’s 
length, and spitting out fire through his 
nostrils. Some Lacedemonians, who had 
not taken off their cuirasses, were leap- 
ing with a heavy step. Some advanced 
like women, making obscene gestures; 
others stripped naked to fight amid the 
cups after the fashion of gladiators, and 
a company of Greeks danced around a 
vase whereon nymphs were to be seen, 
while a negro tapped with an ox-bone 
on a brazen buckler. 

Suddenly they heard a plaintive song, 
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a song loud and soft, rising and falling 
in the air like the wing-beating of a 
wounded bird. 

It was the voice of the slaves in the 
ergastulum. Some soldiers rose at a 
bound to release them and disappeared. 

They returned, driving forward 
through the dust amid shouts, twenty 
men, distinguished by their greater pale- 
ness of face. Small black felt caps of 
conical shape covered their shaven 
heads; they all wore wooden shoes, and 
yet made a noise as of old iron like 
driving chariots. 

They reached the avenue of cypress, 
where they were lost among the crowd 
of those questioning them. One of them 
had remained apart, standing. Through 
the rents in his tunic his shoulders could 
be seen striped with long scars. Droop- 
ing his chin, he looked round him with 
distrust, closing his eyelids somewhat 
against the dazzling light of the torches, 
but when he saw that none of the armed 
men were unfriendly to him, a great 
sigh escaped from his breast; he stam- 
mered, he sneered through the bright 
tears that bathed his face. At last he 
seized a brimming cantharus by its 
rings, raised it straight up into the 
air with his outstretched arms, from 
which his chains hung down, and then 
looking to heaven, and still holding the 
cup he said: 

“Hail first to thee, Baal-Eschmoun, 
the deliverer, whom the people of my 
country call Afsculapius! and to you, 
genii of the fountains, light, and woods! 
and to you, ye gods hidden beneath the 
mountains and in the caverns of the 
earth! and to you, strong men in shin- 
ing armour who have set me free!” 

Then he let fall the cup and related 
his history. He was called Spendius. 
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The Carthaginians had taken him in the 
battle of A°ginuse, and he thanked the 
Mercenaries once more in Greek, Ligur- 
jan and Punic; he kissed their hands; 
finally he congratulated them on the 
banquet, while expressing his surprise 
at not perceiving the cups of the Sacred 
Legion. These cups, which bore an em- 
erald vine on each of their six golden 
faces, belonged to a corps composed 
exclusively of young patricians of the 
tallest stature. They were a privilege, 
almost a sacerdotal distinction, and ac- 
cordingly nothing among the treasures 
of the Republic was more coveted by 
the Mercenaries. They detested the 
Legion on this account, and some of 
them had been known to risk their 
lives for the inconceivable pleasure of 
drinking out of these cups. 

Accordingly they commanded that the 
cups should be brought. They were in 
the keeping of the Syssitia, companies 
of traders, who had a common table. 
The slaves returned. At that hour all 
the members of the Syssitia were asleep. 

“Let them be awakened!” responded 
the Mercenaries. 

After a second excursion it was ex- 
plained to them that the cups were 
shut up in a temple. 

“Let it be opened!” they replied. 

And when the slaves confessed with 
trembling that they were in the pos- 
session of Gisco, the general, they cried 
out: 

“Let him bring them!” 

Gisco soon appeared at the far end 
of the garden with an escort of the 
Sacred Legion. His full, black cloak, 
which was fastened on his head to a 
golden mitre starred with precious 
stones, and which hung all about him 
down to his horse’s hoofs, blended in 
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the distance with the colour of the 
night. His white beard, the radiancy of 
his head-dress, and his triple necklace 
of broad blue plates beating against his 
breast, were alone visible. 

When he entered, the soldiers greeted 
him with loud shouts, all crying: 

“The cups! The cups!” 

He began by declaring that if refer- 
ence were had to their courage, they 
were worthy of them. 

The crowd applauded and howled 
with joy. 

He knew it, he who had commanded 
them over yonder, and had returned 
‘with the last cohort in the last galley! 

“True! True!” said they. 

Nevertheless, Gisco continued, the 
Republic had respected their national 
divisions, their customs, and their modes 
of worship; in Carthage they were free! 
As to the cups of the Sacred Legion, 
they were private property. Suddenly a 
Gaul, who was close to Spendius, sprang 
over the tables and ran straight up to 
Gisco, gesticulating and threatening him 
with two naked swords. 

Without interrupting his speech, the 
General struck him on the head with 
his heavy ivory staff, and the Barbarian 
fell. The Gauls howled, and their frenzy, 
which was spreading to the others, 
would soon have swept away the legion- 
aries. Gisco shrugged his shoulders as 
he saw them growing pale. He thought 
that his courage would be useless against 
these exasperated brute beasts. It would 
be better to revenge himself upon them 
by some artifice later; accordingly, he 
signed to his soldiers and slowly with- 
drew. Then, turning in the gateway to- 
wards the Mercenaries, he cried to them 
that they would repent of it. 

The feast recommenced. But Gisco 
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might return, and by surrounding the 
suburb, which was beside the last ram- 
parts, might crush them against the 
walls. Then they felt themselves alone 
in spite of their crowd, and the great 
town sleeping beneath them in the shade 
suddenly made them afraid, with its 
piles of staircases, its lofty black houses, 
and its vague gods fiercer even than its 
people. In the distance a few ships’- 
lanterns were gliding across the harbour, 
and there were lights in the temple of 
Khamon. They thought of Hamilcar. 
Where was he? Why had he forsaken 
them when peace was concluded? His 
differences with the Council were doubt- 
less but a pretence in order to destroy 
them. Their unsatisfied hate recoiled 
upon him, and they cursed him, exas- 
perating one another with their own 
anger. At this juncture they collected 
together beneath the plane-trees to see 
a slave who, with eyeballs fixed, neck 
contorted, and lips covered with foam, 
was rolling on the ground, and beating 
the soil with his limbs. Some one cried 
out that he was poisoned. All then be- 
lieved themselves poisoned. They fell 
upon the slaves, a terrible clamour was 
raised, and a vertigo of destruction 
came like a whirlwind upon the drunken 
army. They struck about them at ran- 
dom, they smashed, they slew; some 
hurled torches into the foliage; others, 
leaning over the lions’ balustrade, mas- 
sacred the animals with arrows; the 
most daring ran to the elephants, de- 
siring to cut down their trunks and eat 
ivory. 

Some Balearic slingers, however, who 
had gone round the corner of the pal- 
ace, in order to pillage more conveni- 
ently, were checked by a lofty barrier, 
made of Indian cane. They cut the 
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lock-straps with their daggers, and then 
found themselves beneath the front that 
faced Carthage, in another garden full 
of trimmed vegetation. Lines of white 
flowers all following one another in reg- 
ular succession formed long parabolas 
like star-rockets on the azure-coloured 
earth. The gloomy bushes exhaled warm 
and honied odours. There were trunks 
of trees smeared with cinnabar, which 
resembled columns covered with blood. 
In the centre were twelve pedestals, 
each supporting a great glass ball, and 
these hollow globes were indistinctly 
filled with reddish lights, like enormous 
and still palpitating eyeballs. The sol- 
diers lighted themselves with torches as 
they stumbled on the slope of the deep- 
ly laboured soil. 

But they perceived a little lake di- 
vided into several basins by walls of 
blue stones. So limpid was the wave 
that the flames of the torches quivered 
in it at the very bottom, on a bed of 
white pebbles and golden dust. It began 
to bubble, luminous spangles glided past, 
and great fish with gems about their 
mouths, appeared near the surface. 

With much laughter the soldiers 
slipped their fingers into the gills, and 
brought them to the tables. They were 
the fish of the Barca family, and were 
all descended from those primordial 
lotes which had hatched the mystic egg 
wherein the goddess was concealed. The 
idea of committing a sacrilege revived 
the greediness of the Mercenaries; they 
speedily placed fire beneath some brazen 
vases, and amused themselves by watch- 
ing the beautiful fish struggling in the 
boiling water. 

The surge of the soldiers pressed on. 
They were no longer afraid. They com- 
menced to drink again. Their ragged 
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tunics were wet with the perfumes that 
flowed in large drops from their fore- 
heads, and resting both fists on the 
tables, which seemed to them to be 
rocking like ships, they rolled their 
great drunken eyes around to devour 
by sight what they could not take. 
Others walked amid the dishes on the 
purple table covers, breaking ivory 
stools, and phials of Tyrian glass to 
pieces with their feet. Songs mingled 
with the death-rattle of the slaves ex- 
piring amid the broken cups. They de- 
manded wine, meat, gold. They cried 
out for women. They raved in a hun- 
dred languages. Some thought that they 
were at the vapour baths on account 
of the steam which floated around them, 
or else, catching sight of the foliage, 
imagined that they were at the chase, 
and rushed upon their companions as 
upon wild beasts. The conflagration 
spread to all the trees, one after an- 
other, and the lofty mosses of verdure, 
emitting long white spirals, looked like 
volcanoes beginning to smoke. The 
clamour redoubled; the wounded lions 
roared in the shade. 

In an instant the highest terrace of 
the palace was illuminated, the central 
door opened, and a woman, Hamilcar’s 
daughter herself, clothed in black gar- 
ments, appeared on the threshold. She 
descended the first staircase, which ran 
obliquely along the first story, then the 
second, and the third, and stopped on 
the last terrace at the head of the 
galley staircase. Motionless and with 
head bent, she gazed upon the soldiers. 

Behind her, on each side, were two 
long shadows of pale men, clad in white, 
red-fringed robes, which fell straight to 
their feet. They had no beard, no hair, 
no eyebrows. In their hands, which 
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sparkled with rings, they carried enor- 
mous lyres, and with shrill voice they 
all sang a hymn to the divinity of 
Carthage. They were the eunuch priests 
of the temple of Tanith, who were often 
summoned by Salammbé to her house. 

At last she descended the galley stair- 
case. The priests followed her. She ad- 
vanced into the avenue of cypress, and 
walked slowly through the tables of the 
captains, who drew back somewhat as 
they watched her pass. 

Her hair, which was powdered with 
‘violet sand, and combined into the form 
of a tower, after the fashion of the 
Chanaanite maidens, added to her 
height. Tresses of pearls were fastened 
to her temples, and fell to the corners 
of her mouth, which was as rosy as 
a half-open pomegranate. On her breast 
was a collection of luminous stones, 
their variegation imitating the scales of 
the murena. Her arms were adorned 
with diamonds, and issued naked from 
her sleeveless tunic, which was starred 
with red flowers on a perfectly black 
ground. Between her ankles she wore 
a golden chainlet to regulate her steps, 
and her large dark purple mantle, cut 
of an unknown material, trailed behind 
her, making, as it were, at each step, 
a broad wave which followed her. 

The priests played nearly stifled 
chords on their lyres from time to time, 
and in the intervals of the music might 
be heard the tinkling of the little golden 
chain, and the regular patter of her 
papyrus sandals. 

No one as yet was acquainted with 
her. It was only known that she led a 
retired life, engaged in pious practices. 
Some soldiers had seen her in the night 
on the summit of her palace kneeling 
before the stars amid the eddyings from 
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kindled perfuming-pans. It was the 
moon that had made her so pale, and 
there was something from the gods 
that enveloped her like a subtle vapour. 
Her eyes seemed to gaze far beyond 
terrestrial space. She bent her head as 
she walked, and in her right hand she 
carried a little ebony lyre. 

They heard her murmur: 

“Dead! All dead! No more will you 
come obedient to my voice as when, 
seated on the edge of the lake, I used 
to throw seeds of the watermelon into 
your mouths! The mystery of Tanith 
ranged in the depths of your eyes that 
were more limpid than the globules of 
rivers.” And she called them by their 
names, which were those of the months 
—“Siv! Sivan! Tammouz, Eloul, Tis- 
chri, Schebar! Ah! have pity on me, 
goddess!” 

The soldiers thronged about her with- 
out understanding what she said. They 
wondered at her attire, but she turned 
a long frightened look upon them all, 
then sinking her head beneath her shoul- 
ders, and waving her arms, she repeated 
several times: 

“What have you done? what have 
you done? 

“Yet you had bread, and meats and 
oil, and all the malobathrum of the 
granaries for your enjoyment! I had 
brought oxen from Hecatompylos; I 
had sent hunters into the desert!” Her 
voice swelled; her cheeks purpled. She 
added, “Where, pray, are you now? In 
a conquered town, or in the palace of 
a master? And what master? Hamilcar 
the Suffet, my father, the servant of 
the Baals! It was he who withheld from 
Lutatius those arms of yours, red now 
with thé blood of his slaves! Know 
you of any in your own lands more 
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skilled in the conduct of battles? Look! © 
our palace steps are encumbered with 
our victories! Ah! desist not! burn it! 
I will carry away with me the genius 
of my house, my black serpent slumber- 
ing up yonder on lotus leaves! I will 
whistle and he will follow me, and if 
I embark in a galley he will speed in 
the wake of my ship over the foam of 
the waves.” 

Her delicate nostrils were quivering. 
She crushed her nails against the gems 
on her bosom. Her eyes drooped, and 
she resumed: 

“Ah! poor Carthage! lamentable city! 
No longer hast thou for thy protection 
the strong men of former days who 
went beyond the oceans to build temples 
on their shores. All the lands laboured 
about thee, and the sea-plains, ploughed 
by thine oars, rocked with thy har- 
vests.” Then she began to sing the ad- 
ventures of Melkarth, the god of the 
Sidonians, and the father of her fam- 
ily. 
She told of the ascent of the moun- 
tains of Ersiphonia, the journey to Tar- 
tessus, and the war against Masisabal 
to avenge the queen of the serpents: 

“He pursued the female monster, 
whose tail undulated over the dead 
leaves like a silver brook, into the for- 
est, and came to a plain where women 
with dragon-croups were round a great 
fire, standing erect on the points of 
their tails. The blood-coloured moon was 
shining within a pale circle, and their 
scarlet tongues, cloven like the har- 
poons of fishermen, reached curling 
forth to the very edge of the flame.” 

Then Salammbé, without pausing, re- 
lated how Melkarth, after vanquishing 
Masisabal, placed her severed head on 
the prow of his ship. “At each throb 
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of the waves it sank beneath the foam, 
but the sun embalmed it; it became 
harder than gold; nevertheless the eyes 
ceased not to weep, and the tears fell 
into the water continually.” 

She sang all this in an old Chanaanite 
idiom, which the Barbarians did not 
understand. They asked one another 
what she could be saying to them with 
those frightful gestures which accom- 
panied her speech, and mounted round 
about her on the tables, beds, and syca- 
more boughs, they strove with open 
mouths and craned necks to grasp the 
vague stories hovering before their im- 
aginations, through the dimness of the 
theogonies, like phantoms wrapped in 
cloud. 

Only the beardless priests understood 
Salammbé; their wrinkled hands, which 
hung over the strings of their lyres, 
quivered, and from time to time they 
would draw forth a mournful chord; 
for, feebler than old women, they trem- 
bled at once with mystic emotion, and 
with the fear inspired by men. The Bar- 
barians heeded them not, but listened 
continually to the maiden’s song. 

None gazed at her like a young Nu- 
midian chief, who was placed at the 
captains’ tables among soldiers of his 
own nation. His girdle so bristled with 
darts that it formed a swelling in his 
ample cloak, which was fastened on his 
temples with a leather lace. The cloth 
parted asunder as it fell upon his shoul- 
ders, and enveloped his countenance in 
shadow, so that only the fires of his 
two fixed eyes could be seen. It was 
by chance that he was at the feast, 
his father having domiciled him with 
the Barca family, according to the cus- 
tom by which kings used to send their 
children into the households of the great 
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in order to pave the way for alliances; 
but Narr’ Havas had lodged there for 
six months without having hitherto seen 
Salammb6, and now, seated on his heels, 
with his head brushing the handles of 
his javelins, he was watching her with 
dilated nostrils, like a leopard crouch- 
ing among the bamboos. 

On the other side of the tables was 
a Libyan of colossal stature, and with 
short black curly hair. He had retained 
only his military jacket, the brass plates 
of which were tearing the purple of the 
couch. A necklace of silver moons was 
tangled in his hairy breast. His face 
was stained with splashes of blood; 
he was leaning on his left elbow with 
a smile on his large, open mouth. 

Salammbé had abandoned the sacred 
rhythm. With a woman’s subtlety she 
was simultaneously employing all the 
dialects of the Barbarians in order to 
appease their anger. To the Greeks she 
spoke Greek; then she turned to the 
Ligurians, the Campanians, the Negroes, 
and listening to her each one found 
again in her voice the sweetness of his 
native land. She now, carried away by 
the memories of Carthage, sang of the 
ancient battles against Rome; they ap- 
plauded. She kindled at the gleaming 
of the naked swords, and cried aloud 
with outstretched arms. Her lyre fell, 
she was silent; and, pressing both hands 
upon her heart, she remained for some 
minutes with closed eyelids enjoying 
the agitation of all these men. 

Matho, the Libyan, leaned over to- 
wards her. Involuntarily she approached 
him, and impelled by grateful pride, 
poured him a long stream of wine into 
a golden cup in order to conciliate the 
army. 

“Drink!” she said. 
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He took the cup, and was carrying 
it to his lips when a Gaul, the same 
that had been hurt by Gisco, struck him 
on the shoulder, while in a jovial man- 
ner he gave utterance to pleasantries 
in his native tongue. Spendius was not 
far off, and he volunteered to interpret 
them. 

“Speak!” said Matho. 

“The gods protect you; you are go- 
ing to become rich. When will the nup- 
tials be?” 

“What nuptials?” 

“Yours! for with us,” said the Gaul, 
“when a woman gives drink to a sol- 
dier, it means that she offers him her 
couch.” 

He had not finished when Narr’ 
Havas, with a bound, drew a javelin 
from his girdle, and leaning his right 
foot upon the edge of the table hurled 
it against Matho. 

The javelin whistled among the cups, 
and piercing the Libyan’s arm, pinned 
it so firmly to the cloth, that the shaft 
quivered in the air. 

Matho quickly plucked it out; but he 
was weaponless and naked; at last he 
lifted the over-laden table with both 
arms, and flung it against Narr’ Havas 
into the very centre of the crowd that 
rushed between them. The soldiers and 
Numidians pressed together so closely 
that they were unable to draw their 
swords. Matho advanced dealing great 
blows with his head. When he raised it, 
Narr’ Havas had disappeared. He sought 
for him with his eyes. Salammbé also 
was gone. 

Then directing his looks to the palace 
he perceived the red door with the 
black cross closing far above, and he 
darted away. 

They saw him run between the prows 
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of the galleys, and then reappear along 


the three staircases until he reached the 
red door against which he dashed his 
whole body. Panting, he leaned against 
the wall to keep himself from falling. 

But a man had followed him, and 
through the darkness, for the lights 
of the feast were hidden by the corner 
of the palace, he recognised Spendius. 

“Begone!” said he. 

The slave without replying began to 
tear his tunic with his teeth; then kneel- 
ing beside Matho he tenderly took his 
arm, and felt it in the shadow to dis- 
cover the wound. 

Ry a ray of the moon which was 
tbn gliding between the clouds, Spen- 
‘fius perceived a gaping wound in the 
middle of the arm. He rolled the piece 
of stuff all around it, but the other said 
irritably, “Leave me! leave me!” 

“Oh no!” replied the slave. “You 
released me from the ergastulum. I am 
yours! you are my master! command 
me!” 

Matho walked round the terrace 
brushing against. the walls. He strained 
his ears at every step, glancing down 
into the silent apartments through the 
spaces between the gilded reeds. At last 
he stopped with a look of despair. 

“Listen!” said the slave to him. “Oh! 
do not despise me for my feebleness! 
I have lived in the palace. I can wind 
like a viper through the walls. Come! 
in the Ancestors’ Chamber there is an 
ingot of gold beneath every flagstone; 
an underground path leads to their 
tombs.” 

“Well! what matters it?” said Matho. 

Spendius was silent. 

They were on the terrace. A huge 
mass of shadow stretched before them, 
appearing as if it contained vague ac- 
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cumulations, like the gigantic billows of 
a black and petrified ocean. 

But a luminous bar rose towards the 
East; far below, on the left, the canals 
of Megara were beginning to stripe the 
verdure of the gardens with their wind- 
ings of white. The conical roofs of the 
heptagonal temples, the staircases, ter- 
races, and ramparts were being carved 
by degrees upon the paleness of the 
dawn; and a girdle of white foam 
rocked around the Carthaginian penin- 
sula, while the emerald sea appeared as 
if it were curdled in the freshness of 
the morning. Then as the rosy sky 
grew larger, the lofty houses, bending 
over the sloping soil, reared and massed 
themselves like a herd of black goats 
coming down from the mountains. The 
deserted streets lengthened; the palm- 
trees that topped the walls here and 
there were motionless; the brimming 
cisterns seemed like silver bucklers lost 
in the courts; the beacon on the prom- 
ontory of Hermzeum was beginning to 
grow pale. The horses of Eschmoun, on 
the very summit of the Acropolis in the 
cypress wood, feeling that the light was 
coming, placed their hoofs on the 
marble parapet, and neighed towards 
the sun. 

It appeared, and Spendius raised his 
arms with a cry. 

Everything stirred in a diffusion of 
red, for the god, as if he were rending 
himself, now poured full-rayed upon 
Carthage the golden rain of his veins. 
The beaks of the galleys sparkled, the 
roof of Khamon appeared to be all in 
flames, while far within the temples, 
whose doors were opening, glimmerings 
of light could be seen. Large chariots, 
arriving from the country, rolled their 
wheels over the flagstones in the streets. 
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Dromedaries, baggage-laden, came down 
the ramps. Money-changers raised the 
pent-houses of their shops at the cross- 
ways, storks took to flight, white sails 
fluttered. In the wood of Tanith might 
be heard the tambourines of the sacred 
courtesans, and the furnaces for baking 
the clay coffins were beginning to smoke 
on the Mappalian point. 

Spendius leaned over the terrace; his 
teeth chattered and he repeated: 

“Ah! yes—yes—master! I understand 
why you scorned the pillage of the house 
just now.” 

Matho was as if he had just been 
awakened by the hissing of his voice, 
and did not seem to understand. Spen- 
dius resumed: 

“Ah! what riches! and the men who 
possess them have not even the steel 
to defend them!” 

Then, pointing with his right arm out- 
stretched to some of the populace who 
were crawling on the sand outside the 
mole to look for gold dust: 

“See!” he said to him, “the Repub- 
lic is like these wretches: bending on 
the brink of the ocean, she buries her 
greedy arms in every shore, and the 
noise of the billows so fills her ear that 
she cannot hear behind her the tread 
of a master’s heel!” 

He drew Matho to quite the other 
end of the terrace, and showed him 
the garden, wherein the soldiers’ swords, 
hanging on the trees, were like mirrors 
in the sun: 

“But here there are strong men whose 
hatred is roused! and nothing binds 
them to Carthage, neither families, oaths 
nor gods!” 

Matho remained leaning against the 
wall; Spendius came close, and con- 
tinued in a low voice: 
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“Do you understand me, soldier? We 
should walk purple-clad like satraps. 
We should bathe in perfumes; and I 
should in turn have slaves! Are you 
not weary of sleeping on the hard 
ground, of drinking the vinegar of the 
camps, and of continually hearing the 
trumpet? But you will rest later, will 
you not? When they pull off your cui- 
rass to cast your corpse to the vul- 
tures! or perhaps blind, lame, and weak 
you will go, leaning on a stick, from 
door to door to tell of your youth to 
pickle-sellers and little children. Re- 
member all the injustice of your chiefs, 
the campings in the snow, the march- 
ings in the sun, the tyrannies of disci- 
pline, and the everlasting menace of the 
cross! And after all this misery they 
have given you a necklace of honour, 
as they hang a girdle of bells round 
the breast of an ass to deafen it on 
its journey, and prevent it from feel- 
ing fatigue. A man like you, braver 
than Pyrrhus! If only you had wished 
it! Ah! how happy will you be in large 
cool halls, with the sound of lyres, lying 
on flowers, with women and buffoons! 
Do not tell me that the enterprise is 
impossible. Have not the Mercenaries 
already possessed Rhegium and other 
fortified places in Italy? Who is to 
prevent you? Hamilcar is away; the 
people execrate the rich; Gisco can do 
nothing with the cowards who surround 
him, But you are brave! and they will 
obey you. Command them! Carthage is 
ours; let us fall upon it!” 

“No!”? said Matho, “the curse of 
Moloch weighs upon me. I felt it in her 
eyes, and just now I saw a black ram 
retreating in a temple.” Looking around 
him he added: “But where is she?” 

Then Spendius understood that a 
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great disquiet possessed him, and did 
not venture to speak again. 

The trees behind them were still 
smoking; half-burned carcasses of apes 
dropped from their blackened boughs 
from time to time into the midst of the 
dishes. Drunken soldiers snored open- 
mouthed by the side of the corpses, and 
those who were not asleep lowered their 
heads dazzled by the light of day. The 
trampled soil was hidden beneath 
splashes of red. The elephants poised 
their bleeding trunks between the stakes 
of their pens. In the open granaries 
might be seen sacks of spilled wheat, 
below the gate was a thick line of 
chariots which had been heaped up 
by the Barbarians, and the peacocks 
perched in the cedars were spreading 
their tails and beginning to utter their 
cry. 
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Matho’s immobility, however, astone 
ished Spendius; he was even paler than 
he had recently been, and he was fol- 
lowing something on the horizon with 
fixed eyeballs, and with both fists rest- 
ing on the edge of the terrace. Spendius 
couched down, and so at last discovered 
at what he was gazing. In the distance 
a golden speck was turning in the dust 
on the road to Utica; it was the nave 
of a chariot drawn by two mules; a 
slave was running at the end of the pole, 
and holding them by the bridle. Two 
women were seated in the chariot. The 
manes of the animals were puffed be- 
tween their ears after the Persian fash- 
ion, beneath a network of blue pearls. 
Spendius recognised them, and re- 
strained a cry. 

A large veil floated behind in the 
wind. 


CHAPTER II 


AT SICCA 


Two days afterwards the Mercenaries 
left Carthage. 

They had each received a piece of 
gold on the condition that they should 
go into camp at Sicca, and they had 
been told with all sorts of caresses: 

“You are the saviours of Carthage! 
But you would starve it if you re- 
mained there; it would become insol- 
vent. Withdraw! The Republic will be 
grateful to you later for all this conde- 
scension. We are going to levy taxes 
immediately; your pay shall be in full, 
ind galleys shall be equipped to take 
you back to your native lands.” 


They did not know how to reply to 
all this talk. These men, accustomed as 
they were to war, were wearied by resi- 
dence in a town; there was no difficulty 
in convincing them, and the people 
mounted the walls to see them go away. 

They defiled through the street of 
Khamon, and the Cirta gate, pell-mell, 
archers with hoplites, captains with 
soldiers, Lusitanians with Greeks. They 
marched with a bold step, rattling their 
heavy cothurni on the paving stones. 
Their armour was dinted by the cata- 
pult, and their faces blackened by the 
sunburn of battles. Hoarse cries issued 
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from their thick beards, their tattered 
coats of mail flapped upon the pom- 
mels of their swords, and through the 
holes in the brass might be seen their 
naked limbs, as frightful as engines of 
war. Sarisse, axes, spears, felt caps and 
‘bronze helmets, all swung together with 
a single motion. They filled the street 
thickly enough to have made the walls 
crack, and the long mass of armed sol- 
diers overflowed between the lofty 
bitumen-smeared houses six stories high. 
Behind their gratings of iron or reed the 
women, with veiled heads, silently 
watched the Barbarians pass. 

The terraces, fortifications, and walls 
were hidden beneath the crowd of Car- 
thaginians, who were dressed in gar- 
ments of black. The sailors’ tunics 
showed like drops of blood among the 
dark multitude, and nearly naked chil- 
dren, whose skin shone beneath their 
copper bracelets, gesticulated in the 
foliage of the columns, or amid the 
branches of a palm tree. Some of the 
Ancients were posted on the platform of 
the towers, and people did not know 
why a personage with a long beard stood 
thus in a dreamy attitude here and 
there. He appeared in the distance 
against the background of the sky, vague 
as a phantom ana motionless as stone. 

All, however, were oppressed with the 
same anxiety; it was feared that the 
Barbarians, seeing themselves so strong, 
might take a fancy to stay. But they 
were leaving with so much good faith 
that the Carthaginians grew bold and 
mingled with the soldiers. They over- 
whelmed them with protestations and 
embraces. Some with exaggerated pulite- 
ness and audacious hypocrisy even 
sought to induce them not to leave the 
city. They threw perfumes, flowers, and 
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pieces of silver to them. They gave 
them amulets to avert sickness; but 
they had spit upon them three times to 
attract death, or had enclosed jackal’s 
hair within them to put cowardice into 
their hearts. Aloud, they invoked Mel- 
karth’s favour, and in a whisper, his 
curse. 

Then came the mob of baggage, beasts 
of burden, and stragglers. The sick 
groaned on the backs of dromedaries, 
while others limped along leaning on 
broken pikes. The drunkards carried 
leathern bottles, and the greedy quarters 
of meat, cakes, fruits, butter wrapped 
in fig leaves, and snow in linen bags. 
Some were to be seen with parasols in 
their hands, and parrots on their shoul- 
ders. They had mastiffs, gazelles, and 
panthers following behind them. Women 
of Libyan race, mounted on asses, in- 
veighed against the Negresses who had 
forsaken the lupanaria of Malqua for 
the soldiers; many of them were suck- 
ling children suspended on their bosoms 
by leathern thongs. The mules were 
goaded on at the point of the sword, 
their backs bending beneath the load of 
tents, while there were numbers of 
serving-men and water-carriers, emaci- 
ated, jaundiced with fever, and filthy 
with vermin, the scum of the Cartha- 
ginian populace, who had attached them- 
selves to the Barbarians. 

When they had passed, the gates were 
shut behind them, but the people did 
not descend from the walls. The army 
soon spread over the breadth of the 
isthmus. 

It parted into unequal masses. Then 
the lances appeared like tall blades of 
grass, and finally all was lost in a train 
of dust; those of the soldiers who 
looked back towards Carthage could 
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now only see its long walls with ineie 
vacant battlements cut out against the 
edge of the sky. 

Then the Barbarians heard a great 
shout. They thought that some from 
among them (for they did not know 
their own number) had remained in the 
town, and were amusing themselves by 
pillaging a temple. They laughed a great 
deal at the idea of this, and then con- 
tinued their journey. 

They were rejoiced to find themselves, 
as in former days, marching all together 
in the open country; and some of the 
Greeks sang the old song of the Mamer- 
tines: 

“With my lance and sword I plough 
and reap; I am master of the house! 
The disarmed man falls at my feet and 
calls me Lord and Great King.” 

They shouted, they leaped, the mer- 
riest began to tell stories; the time of 
their miseries was past. As they arrived 
at Tunis, some of them remarked that 
a troop of Balearic slingers was missing. 
They were doubtless not far off; and no 
further heed was paid to them. 

Some went to lodge in the houses, 
others camped at the foot of the walls, 
and the townspeople came out to chat 
with the soldiers. 

During the whole night fires were 
seen burning on the horizon in the direc- 
tion of Carthage; the light stretched 
like giant torches across the motionless 
lake. No one in the army could tell what 
festival was being celebrated. 

On the following day the Barbarians 
passed through a region that was cov- 
ered with cultivation. The domains of 
the patricians succeeded one another 
along the border of the route; channels 
of water flowed through woods of palm; 
there were long, green lines of olive- 
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trees; rose-coloured vapours floated in 
the gorges of the hills, while blue moun- 
tains reared themselves behind. A warm 
wind was blowing. Chameleons were 
crawling on the broad leaves of the 
cactus, 

The Barbarians slackened their speed. 

They marched on in isolated detach- 
ments, or lagged behind one another at 
long intervals. They ate grapes along the 
margin of the vines. They lay on the 
grass and gazed with stupefaction upon 
the large, artificially twisted horns of 
the oxen, the sheep clothed with skins to 
protect their wool, the furrows crossing 
one another so as to form lozenges, and 
the ploughshares like ships’ anchors, 
with the pomegranate trees that were 
watered with silphium. Such wealth of 
the soil and such inventions of wisdom 
dazzled them. 

In the evening they stretched them- 
selves on the tents without unfolding 
them; and thought with regret of Hamil- 
car’s feast, as they fell asleep with their 
faces towards the stars. 

In the middle of the following day 
they halted on the bank of a river, amid 
clumps of rose-bays. Then they quickly 
threw aside lances, bucklers and belts. 
They bathed with shouts, and drew 
water in their helmets, while others 
drank lying flat on their stomachs, and 
all in the midst of the beasts of burden 
whose baggage was slipping from them. 

Spendius, who was seated on a drome- 
dary stolen in Hamilcar’s parks, per- 
ceived Matho at a distance, with his 
arm hanging against his breast, his head 
bare, and his face bent down, giving his 
mule drink, and watching the water 
flow. Spendius immediately ran through 
the crowd calling him, “Master! mas- 
ter!” 
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Matho gave him but scant thanks for 
his blessings, but Spendius paid no heed 
to this, and began to march behind him, 
from to time turning restless glances 
in the direction of Carthage. 

He was the son of a Greek rhetor and 
a Campanian prostitute. He had at first 
grown rich by dealing in women; then, 
ruined by a shipwreck, he had made war 
against the Romans with the herdsmen 
of Samnium. He had been taken and 
had escaped; he had been retaken, and 
had worked in the quarries, panted in 
the vapour-baths, shrieked under tor- 
ture, passed through the hands of many 
masters, and experienced every frenzy. 
At last, one day, in despair, he had flung 
himself into the sea from the top of a 
trireme where he was working at the 
oar. Some of Hamilcar’s sailors had 
picked him up when at the point of 
death, and had brought him to the 
ergastulum of Megara, at Carthage. But, 
as fugitives were to be given back to 
the Romans, he had taken advantage 
of the confusion to fly with the soldiers. 

During the whole of the march he 
remained near Matho; he brought him 
food, assisted him to dismount, and 
spread a carpet in the evening beneath 
his head. Matho at last was touched by 
these attentions, and by degrees un- 
locked his lips. 

He had been born in the gulf of 
Syrtts. His father had taken him on a 
pilgrimage to the temple of Ammon. 
Then he had hunted elephants in the 
forests of the Garamantes. Afterwards 
he had entered the service of Carthage. 
He had been appointed tetrarch at the 
capture of Drepanum. The Republic 
owed him four horses, twenty-three 
medimni of wheat, and a winter’s pay. 
He feared the gods, and wished to die 
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in his native land. 

Spendius spoke to him of his travels, 
and of the peoples and temples that he 
had visited. He knew many things: he 
could -make sandals, boar-spears and 
nets; he could tame wild beasts and 
could cook fish. 

Sometimes he would interrupt him- 
self, and utter a hoarse cry from the 
depths of his throat; Matho’s mule 
would quicken his pace, the others would 
hasten after them, and then Spendius 
would begin again though still torn with 
agony. This subsided at last on the eve- 
ning of the fourth day. 

They were marching side by side to 
the right of the army on the side of a 
hill; below them stretched the plain lost 
in the vapours of the night. The lines 
of soldiers also were defiling below, 
making undulations in the shade. From 
time to time these passed, over emi- 
nences lit up by the moon; then stars 
would tremble on the points of the 
pikes, the helmets would glimmer for an 
instant, all would disappear, and others 
would come on continually. Startled 
flocks bleated in the distance, and a 
something of infinite sweetness seemed 
to sink upon the earth. 

Spendius, with his head thrown back 
and his eyes half-closed, inhaled the 
freshness of the wind with great sighs; 
he spread out his arms, moving his 
fingers that he might the better feel the 
caress that streamed over his body. 
Hopes of vengeance came back to him 
and transported him. He pressed his 
hand upon his mouth to check his sobs, 
and half-swooning with intoxication, let 
go the halter of his dromedary, which 
was proceeding with long, regular steps. 
Matho had relapsed into his former 
melancholy; his legs hung down to the 
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ground, and the grass made a continuous 
rustling as it beat against his cothurni. 

The journey, however, spread itself 
out without ever coming to an end. At 
the extremity of a plain they would 
always reach a round-shaped plateau; 
then they would descend again into a 
valley, and the mountains which seemed 
to block up the horizon would, in pro- 
portion as they were approached, glide 
as it were from their positions. From 
time to time a river would appear amid 
the verdure of tamarisks to lose itself 
at the turning of the hills. Sometimes a 
huge rock would tower aloft like the 
prow of a vessel or the pedestal of some 
vanished colossus. 

At regular intervals they met with 
little quadrangular temples, which 
served as stations for the pilgrims who 
repaired to Sicca. They were closed 
like tombs. The Libyans struck great 
blows upon the doors to have them 
opened. But no one inside responded. 

Then the cultivation become more 
rare. They suddenly entered upon belts 
of sand bristling with thorny thickets. 
Flocks of sheep were browsing among 
the stones; a woman with a blue fleece 
about her waist was watching them. She 
fled screaming when she saw the sol- 
diers’ pikes among the rocks. 

They were marching through a kind 
of large passage bordered by two chains 
of reddish coloured hillocks, when their 
nostrils were greeted with a nauseous 
odour, and they thought that they could 
see something extraordinary on the top 
of a carob tree: a lion’s head reared it- 
self above the leaves. 

They ran thither. It was a lion with 
his four limbs fastened to a cross like 
a criminal. His huge muzzle fell upon 
his breast, and his two fore-paws half- 
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hidden beneath the abundance of his 
mane, were spread out wide like the 
wings of a bird. His ribs stood severally 
out beneath his distended skin; his hind 
legs, which were nailed against each 
other, were raised somewhat, and the 
black blood, flowing through his hair, 
had collected in stalactites at the end of 
his tail, which hung down perfectly 
straight along the cross. The soldiers 
made merry around; they called him 
consul and Roman citizen, and threw 
pebbles into his eyes to drive away the 
gnats. 

But a hundred paces further on they 
saw two more, and then there suddenly 
appeared a long file of crosses bearing 
lions. Some had been so long dead that 
that nothing was left against the wood 
but the remains of their skeletons; 
others which were half eaten away had 
their jaws twisted into horrible gri- 
maces; there were some enormous ones; 
the shafts of the crosses bent beneath 
them, and they swayed in the wind, 
while bands of crows wheeled cease- 
lessly in the air above their heads. It 
was thus that the Carthaginian peasants 
avenged themselves when they captured 
a wild beast; they hoped to terrify the 
others by such an example. The Bar- 
barians ceased their laughter and were 
long lost in amazement. “What people is 
this,” they thought, “that amuses itself 
by crucifying lions!” 

They were, besides, especially the men 
of the North, vaguely uneasy, troubled, 
and already sick. They tore their hands 
with the darts of the aloes; great mos- 
quitoes buzzed in their ears, and dysen- 
tery was breaking out in the army. They 
were weary at not yet seeing Sicca. 
They were afraid of losing themselves 
and of reaching the desert, the country 
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of sands and terrors. Many even were 
unwilling to advance further. Others 
started back to Carthage. 

At last on the seventh day, after fol- 
lowing the base of a mountain for a 
long time, they turned abruptly to the 
right, and there then appeared a line of 
walls resting on white rocks and blend- 
ing with them. Suddenly the entire city 
rose; blue, yellow, and white veils 
moved on the walls in the redness of the 
evening. These were the priestesses of 
Tanith, who had hastened thither to re- 
ceive the men. They stood ranged along 
the rampart, striking tambourines, play- 
ing lyres, and shaking crotala, while the 
rays of the sun, setting behind them in 
the mountains of Numidia, shot between 
the strings of their lyres over which 
their naked arms were stretched. At in- 
tervals their instruments would become 
suddenly still, and a cry would break 
forth strident, precipitate, frenzied, con- 
tinuous, a sort of barking which they 
made by striking both corners of the 
mouth with the tongue. Others, more 
motionless than the Sphynx, rested on 
their elbows with their chins on their 
hands, and darted their great black eyes 
upon the army as it ascended. 

Although Sicca was a sacred town it 
could not hold such a multitude; the 
temple alone, with its appurtenances, 
occupied half of it. Accordingly the 
Barbarians established themselves at 
their ease on the plain; those who were 
disciplined in regular troops, and the 
rest according to nationality or their 
own fancy. 

The Greeks ranged their tents of skin 
in parallel lines; the Iberians placed 
their canvas pavilions in a circle; the 
Gauls made themselves huts of planks; 
the Libyans cabins of dry stones, while 
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the Negroes with their nails hollowed 
out trenches in the sand to sleep in. 
Many, not knowing where to go, wan- 
dered about among the baggage, and at 
nightfall lay down in their ragged 
mantles on the ground. 


The plain, which was wholly boundea 
by mountains, expanded around them. 
Here and there a palm tree leaned over 
a sand hill, and pines and oaks flecked 
the sides of the precipices: sometimes 
the rain of a storm would hang from 
the sky like a long scarf, while the 
country everywhere was still covered 
with azure and serenity; then a warm 
wind would drive before it tornadoes of 
dust, and a stream would descend in 
cascades from the heights of Sicca, 
where, with its roofing of gold on its 
columns of brass, rose the temple of the 
Carthaginian Venus, the mistress of the 
land. She seemed to fill it with her soul. 
In such convulsions of the soil, such 
alternations of temperature, and such 
plays of light would she manifest the 
extravagance of her might with the 
beauty of her eternal smile. The moun- 
tains at their summits were crescent- 
shaped; others were like women’s 
bosoms presenting their swelling breasts, 
and the Barbarians felt a heaviness that 
was full of delight weighing down their 
fatigues. 

Spendius had bought a slave with the 
money brought him by his dromedary. 
The whole day long he lay asleep 
stretched before Matho’s tent. Often 
he would awake, thinking in his dreams 
that he heard the whistling of the 
thongs; with a smile he would pass his 
hands over the scars on his legs at the 
place where the fetters had long been 
worn, and then he would fall asleep 
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again. 

Matho accepted his companionship, 
and when he went out Spendius would 
escort him like a lictor with a long sword 
on his thigh; or perhaps Matho would 
rest his arm carelessly on the other’s 
shoulder, for Spendius was small. 

One evening when they were passing 
together through the streets in the camp 
they perceived some men covered with 
white cloaks; among them was Narr’ 
Havas, the prince of the Numidians. 
Matho started. 

“Your sword!” he cried; “I will kill 
him!” 

“Not yet!” said Spendius, restrain- 
ing him. Narr’ Havas was already ad- 
vancing towards him. 

He kissed both his thumbs in token 
of alliance, showing nothing of the anger 
which he had experienced at the drunk- 
enness of the feast; then he spoke at 
length against Carthage, but did not say 
what brought him among the Bar- 
barians. 

“Was it to betray them, or else the 
Republic?” Spendius asked himself; and 
as he expected to profit by every dis- 
order, he felt grateful to Narr’ Havas 
for the future perfidies of which he sus- 
pected him. 

The chief of the Numidians remained 
amongst the Mercenaries. He appeared 
desirous of attaching Matho to himself. 
He sent him fat goats, gold dust, and 
ostrich feathers. The Libyan, who was 
amazed at such caresses, was in doubt 
whether to respond to them or to be- 
come exasperated at them. But Spendius 
pacified him, and Matho allowed him- 
self to be ruled by the slave, remaining 
ever irresolute and in an unconquerable 
torpor, like those who have once taken 
a draught of which they are to die. 
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One morning when all three went out 
lion-hunting, Narr’ Havas concealed a 
dagger in his cloak. Spendius kept con- 
tinually behind him, and when they re- 
turned the dagger had not been drawn. 

Another time Narr’ Havas took them 
a long way off, as far as the boundaries 
of his kingdom. They came to a nar- 
row gorge, and Narr’ Havas smiled as 
he declared that he had forgotten the 
way. Spendius found it again. 

But most frequently Matho would 
go off at Sunrise, as melancholy as an 
augur, to wander about the country. He 
would stretch himself on the sand, and 
remain there motionless until the eve- 
ning. 

He consulted all the soothsayers in 
the army one after the other,—those 
who watch the trail of serpents, those 
who read the stars, and those who 
breathe upon the ashes of the dead. He 
swallowed galbanum, seseli, and viper’s 
venom which freezes the heart; Negro 
women, singing barbarous words in the 
moonlight, pricked the skin of his fore- 
head with golden stylets; he loaded him- 
self with necklaces and charms; he in- 
voked in turn Baal-Khamon, Moloch, 
the seven Kabiri, Tanith, and the Venus 
of the Greeks. He engraved a name 
upon a copper plate, and buried it in the 
sand at the threshold of his tent. Spen- 
dius used to hear him groaning and talk- 
ing to himself. 

One night he went in. 

Matho, as naked as a corpse, was 
lying on a lion’s skin flat on his stomach, 
with his face in both his hands; a 
hanging lamp lit up his armour, which 
was hooked on to the tent-pole above 
his head. 

“You are suffering?” said the slave to 
him. “What is the matter with you? 
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Answer me?” And he shook him by the 
shoulder, calling him several times, 
“Master! master!” 

At last Matho lifted large troubled 
eyes towards him. 

“Listen!” he said in a low voice, and 
with a finger on his lips. “It is the wrath 
of the Gods! Hamilcar’s daughter pur- 
sues me! I am afraid of her, Spendius!” 
He pressed himself close against his 
breast like a child terrified by a phan- 
tom. “Speak to me! I am sick! I want 
to get well! I have tried everything! 
But you, you perhaps know some 
stronger gods, or some resistless invo- 
cation?” 

“For what purpose?” asked Spendius. 

Striking his head with both his fists, 
he replied: 

“To rid me of her!” 

Then speaking to himself with long 
pauses he said: 

“T am no doubt the victim of some 
holocaust which she has promised to the 
gods?—She holds me fast by a chain 
which people cannot see. If I walk, it is 
she that is advancing; when I stop, she 
is resting! Her eyes burn me, I hear 
her voice. She encompasses me, she 
penetrates me. It seems to me that she 
has become my soul! 

“And yet between us there are, as it 
were, the invisible billows of a bound- 
less ocean! She is far away and quite 
inaccessible! The splendour of her 
beauty forms a cloud of light around 
her, and, at times I think that I have 
never seen her—that she does not exist 
—and that it is all a dream!” 

Matho wept thus in the darkness; the 
Barbarians were sleeping. Spendius, as 
he looked at him, recalled the young 
men who once used to entreat him with 
golden vases in their hands, when he 
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led his herd of courtesans through the 
towns; a feeling of pity moved him, and 
he said— 

“Be strong, my master! Summon your 
will, and beseech the gods no more, for 
they turn not aside at the cries of men! 
Weeping like a coward! And you are 
not humiliated that a woman can cause 
you so much suffering?” 

“Am I a child?” said Matho. “Do 
you think that I am moved by their 
faces and songs? We kept them at Dre- 
panum to sweep out our stables. I have 
embraced them amid assaults, beneath 
falling ceilings, and while the catapult 
was still vibrating!—But she, Spendius, 
she! eo 

The slave interrupted him: 

“If she were not Hamilcar’s daugh- 
ter a 

“No!” cried Matho. “She has nothing 
in common with other daughters of 
men! Have you seen her great eyes 
beneath her great eyebrows, like suns 
beneath triumphal arches? Think: when 
she appeared all the torches grew pale. 
Her naked breast shone here and there 
through the diamonds of her necklace; 
behind her you perceived as it were the 
odour of a temple, and her whole be- 
ing emitted something that was sweeter 
than wine and more terrible than death. 
She walked, however, and then she 
stopped.” 

He remained gaping with his head 
cast down and his eyeballs fixed. 

“But I want her! I need her! I am 
dying for her! I am transported with 
frenzied joy at the thought of clasping 
her in my arms, and yet I hate her, 
Spendius! I should like to beat her! 
What is to be done? I have a mind to 
sell myself and become her slave! You 
have been that! You were able to get 
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sight of her; speak to me of her! Every 
night she ascends to the terrace of her 
palace, does she not? Ah! the stones 
must quiver beneath her sandals, and 
the stars bend down to see her!” 

He fell back in a perfect frenzy, with 
a rattling in his throat like a wounded 
bull. 

Then Matho sang: “He pursued into 
the forest the female monster, whose 
tail undulated over the dead leaves like 
a silver brook.” And with lingering tones 
he imitated Salammbé’s voice, while his 
outspread hands were held like two light 
hands on the strings of a lyre. 

To all the consolations offered by 
Spendius, he repeated the same words; 
their nights were spent in these wailings 
and exhortations. 

Matho sought to drown his thoughts 
In wine. After his fits of drunkenness he 
was more melancholy still. He tried to 
divert himself at huckle-bones, and lost 
the gold plates of his necklace one by 
one. He had himself taken to the serv- 
ants of the Goddess; but he came down 
the hill sobbing, like one returning from 
a funeral. 

Spendius, on the contrary, became 
more bold and gay. He was to be seen in 
the leafy taverns discoursing in the 
midst of the soldiers. He mended old 
cuirasses. He juggled with daggers. He 
went and gathered herbs in the fields 
for the sick. He was facetious, dexter- 
ous, full of invention and talk; the Bar- 
barians grew accustomed to his services, 
and he came to be loved by them. 

However, they were awaiting an am- 
bassador from Carthage to bring them 
mules laden with baskets of gold; and 
ever beginning the same calculation over 
again, they would trace figures with 
their fingers in the sand. Every one was 
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arranging his life beforehand; they 
would have concubines, slaves, lands; 
others intended to bury their treasure, 
or risk it on a vessel. But their tempers 
were provoked by want of employment; 
there were constant disputes between 
horse-soldiers and foot-soldiers, Bar- 
barians and Greeks, while there was a 
never-ending din of shrill female voices. 

Every day men came flocking in 
nearly naked, and with grass on their 
heads to protect them from the sun; 
they were the debtors of the rich Car- 
thaginians and had been forced to till 
the lands of the latter, but had escaped. 
Libyans came pouring in with peasants 
ruined by the taxes, outlaws, and male- 
factors. Then the horde of traders, ail 
the dealers in wine and oil, who were 
furious at not being paid, laid the blame 
upon the Republic. Spendius declaimed 
against it. Soon the provisions ran low; 
and there was talk of advancing in a 
body upon Carthage, and calling in the 
Romans. 

One evening, at supper-time, dull 
cracked sounds were heard approaching, 
and something red appeared in the dis- 
tance among the undulations of the soil. 

It was a large purple litter, adorned 
with ostrich feathers at the corners. 
Chains of crystal and garlands of pearls 
beat against the closed hangings. It was 
followed by camels sounding the great 
bells that hung at their breasts, and hav- 
ing around them horsemen clad from 
shoulder to heel in armour of golden 
scales. 

They halted three hundred paces from 
the camp to take their round bucklers, 
broad swords, and Beotian helmets out 
of the cases which they carried behind 
their saddles. Some remained with the 
camels, while the others resumed their 
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march, At last the ensigns of the Repub- 
lic appeared, that is to say, staves of 
blue wood terminating in horses’ heads 
or fir cones. The Barbarians all rose 
with applause; the women rushed to- 
wards the guards of the Legion and 
kissed their feet. 

The litter advanced on the shoulders 
of twelve Negroes, who walked in step 
with short, rapid strides; they went at 
random to right or left, being embar- 
rassed by the tent-ropes, the animals 
that were straying about, or the tripods 
where food was being cooked. Some- 
times a fat hand, laden with rings, would 
partially open the litter, and a hoarse 
voice would utter loud reproaches; then 
the bearers would stop and take a dif- 
ferent direction through the camp. 

But the purple curtains were raised, 
and a human head, impassable and 
bloated, was seen resting on a large 
pillow; the eyebrows, which were like 
arches of ebony, met each other at the 
points; golden dust sparkled in the 
frizzled hair, and the face was so wan 
that it looked as if it had been powdered 
with marble raspings. The rest of the 
body was concealed beneath the fleeces 
which filled the litter. 

In the man so reclining the soldiers 
recognised the Suffet Hanno, he whose 
slackness had assisted to lose the battle 
of the A®gatian islands; and as to his 
victory at Hecatompylos over the 
Libyans, even if he did behave with 
clemency, thought the Barbarians, it 
was owing to cupidity, for he had sold 
all the captives on his own account, 
although he had reported their deaths 
to the Republic. 

After seeking for some time for a 
convenient place from which to 
harangue the soldiers, he made a sign; 
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the litter stopped, and Hanno, sup- 
ported by two slaves, put his tottering 
feet to the ground. 

He wore boots of black felt strewn 
with silver moons. His legs were swathed 
in bands like those wrapped about a 
mummy, and the flesh crept through the 
crossings of the linen; his stomach came 
out beyond the scarlet jacket which 
covered his thighs; the folds of his neck 
fell down to his breast like the dewlaps 
of an ox; his tunic, which was painted 
with flowers, was bursting at the arm- 
pits; he wore a scarf, a girdle, and an 
ample black cloak with laced double 
sleeves. But the abundance of his gar- 
ments, his great necklace of blue stones, 
his golden clasps, and heavy earrings 
only rendered his deformity still more 
hideous. He might have been taken for 
some big idol rough-hewn in a block of 
stone; for a pale leprosy, which was 
spread over his whole body, gave him 
the appearance of an inert thing. His 
nose, however, which was hooked like 
a vulture’s beak, was violently dilated to 
breathe in the air, and his little eyes, 
with their gummed lashes, shone with 
a hard and metallic lustre. He held a 
spatula of aloe-wood in his hand where- 
with to scratch his skin. 

At last two heralds sounded their 
silver horns; the tumult subsided, and 
Hanno commenced to speak. 

He began with an eulogy of the gods 
and the Republic; the Barbarians ought 
to congratulate themselves on having 
served it. But they must show them- 
selves more reasonable; times were hard, 
“and if a master has only three olives, 
is it not right that he should keep two 
for himself?” 

The old Suffet mingled his speech in 
this way with proverbs and apologues, 
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nodding his head the while to solicit 
some approval. 

He spoke in Punic, and those sur- 
rounding him (the most alert, who had 
hastened thither without their arms), 
were Campanians, Gauls, and Greeks, 
so that no one in the crowd understood 
him. Hanno, perceiving this, stopped 
and reflected, swaying himself heavily 
from one leg to the other. 

It occurred to him to call the cap- 
tains together; then his heralds shouted 
the order in Greek, the language which, 
from the time of Xanthippus, had been 
used for commands in the Carthaginian 
armies. 

The guards dispersed the mob of sol- 
diers with strokes of the whip; and the 
captains of the Spartan phalanxes and 
the chiefs of the Barbarian cohorts soon 
arrived with the insignia of their rank, 
and in the armour of their nation. Night 
had fallen, a great tumult was spreading 
through the plain; fires were burning 
here and there; and the soldiers kept 
going from one to another asking what 
the matter was, and why the Suffet did 
not distribute the money? 

He was setting the infinite burdens of 
the Republic before the captains. Her 
treasury was empty. The tribute to 
Rome was crushing her. “We are quite 
at a loss what to do! She is much to 
be pitied!” 

From time to time he would rub his 
limbs with his aloe-wood spatula, or per- 
haps he would break off to drink a 
ptisan made of the ashes of a weasel and 
asparagus boiled in vinegar from a 
silver cup handed to him by a slave; 
then he would wipe his lips with a 
scarlet napkin and resume: 

“What used to be worth a shekel of 
silver is now worth three shekels of 
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gold, while the cultivated lands which 
were abandoned during the war bring in 
nothing! Our purpura fisheries are 
nearly gone, and even pearls are be- 
coming exorbitant; we have scarcely 
unguents enough for the service of the 
gods! As for the things of the table, I 
shall say nothing about them; it is a 
calamity! For want of galleys we are 
without spices, and it is a matter 
of great difficulty to procure silphium 
on account of the rebellions on the 
Cyrenian frontier. Sicily, where so many 
slaves used to be had, is now closed to 
us! Only yesterday I gave more money 
for a bather and four scullions than I 
used at one time to give for a pair of 
elephants!” 

He unrolled a long piece of papyrus; 
and, without omitting a single figure, 
read all the expenses that the govern- 
ment had incurred; so much for repair- 
ing the temples, for paving the streets. 
for the construction of vessels, for the 
coral-fisheries, for the enlargement of 
the Syssitia, and for engines in the 
mines in the country of the Cantabrians. 

But the captains understood Punic 
as little as the soldiers, although the 
Mercenaries saluted one another in that 
language. It was usual to place a few 
Carthaginian officers in the Barbarian 
armies to act as interpreters; after the 
war they had concealed themselves 
through fear of vengeance, and Hanno 
had not thought of taking them with 
him; his hollow voice, too, was lost in 
the wind. 

The Greeks, girthed in their iron 
waist-belts, strained their ears as they 
strove to guess at his words, while the 
mountaineers, covered with furs like 
bears, looked at him with distrust, or 
yawned as they leaned on their brass- 
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nailed clubs. The heedless Gauls sneered 
as they shook their lofty heads of hair, 
and the men of the desert listened mo- 
tionless, cowled in their garments of 
grey wool; others kept coming up be- 
hind; the guards, crushed by the mob, 
staggered on their horses; the Negroes 
held out burning fir branches at arm’s 
length; and the big Carthaginian, 
mounted on a grassy hillock, continued 
his harangue. 

The Barbarians, however, were grow- 
ing impatient; murmuring arose, and 
every one apostrophized him. Hanno 
gesticulated with his spatula; and those 
who wished the others to be quiet 
shouted still more loudly, thereby add- 
ing to the din. 

Suddenly a man of mean appearance 
bounded to Hanno’s feet, snatched up a 
herald’s trumpet, blew it, and Spendius 
(for it was he) announced that he was 
going to say something of importance. 
At this declaration, which was rapidly 
uttered in five different languages, 
Greek, Latin, Gallic, Libyan and 
Balearic, the captains, half laughing 
and half surprised, replied: ‘Speak! 
Speak!” 

Spendius hesitated; he trembled; at 
last, addressing the Libyans who were 
the most numerous, he said to them: 

“You have all heard this man’s 
horrible threats!” 

Hanno made no exclamation, there- 
fore he did not understand Libyan; and, 
to carry on the experiment, Spendius 
repeated the same phrase in the other 
Barbarian dialects. 

They looked at one another in as- 
tonishment; then, as by a tacit agree- 
ment, and believing perhaps that they 
had understood, they bent their heads 
in token of assent. 
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Then Spendius began in vehement 
tones: 

“He said first that all the Gods of. the 
other nations were but dreams beside 
the Gods of Carthage! He called you 
cowards, thieves, liars, dogs, and the 
sons of dogs! But for you (he said 
that!) the Republic would not be forced 
to pay tribute to the Romans; and 
through your excesses you have drained 
it of perfumes, aromatics, slaves, and 
silphium, for you are in league with the 
nomads on the Cyrenian frontier! But 
the guilty shall be punished! He read 
the enumeration of their torments; they 
shall be made to work at the paving of 
the streets, at the equipment of the ves- 
sels, at the adornment of the Syssitia, 
while the rest shall be sent to scrape the 
earth in the mines in the country of the 
Cantabrians.” 

Spendius repeated the same state- 
ments to the Gauls, Greeks, Campanians 
and Balearians. The Mercenaries, recog- 
nising several of the proper names which 
had met their ears, were convinced that 
he was accurately reporting the Suffet’s 
speech. A few cried out to him, “You 
lie!”” but their voices were drowned in 
the tumult of the rest; Spendius added: 

“Have you not seen that he has left 
a reserve of his horse-soldiers outside 
the camp? At a given signal they will 
hasten hither to slay you all.” 

The Barbarians turned in that direc- 
tion, and as the crowd was then scat- 
tering, there appeared in the midst of 
them, and advancing with the slowness 
of a phantom, a human being, bent, lean, 
entirely naked, and covered down to his 
flanks with long hair bristling with dried 
leaves, dust and thorns. About his loins 
and his knees he had wisps of straw and 
linen rags; his soft and earthy skin 
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hung on his emaciated limbs like tatters 
on dried boughs; his hands trembled 
with a continuous quivering, and as he 
walked he leaned on a staff of olive- 
wood. 

He reached the Negroes who were 
bearing the torches. His pale gums were 
displayed in a sort of idiotic titter; his 
large, scared eyes gazed upon the crowd 
of Barbarians around him. 

But uttering a cry of terror he threw 
himself behind them, shielding himself 
with their bodies. “There they are! 
There they are!” he stammered out, 
pointing to the Suffet’s guards, who were 
motionless in their glittering armour. 
Their horses, dazzled by the light of the 
torches which crackled in the darkness, 
were pawing the ground; the human 
spectre struggled and howled: 

“They have killed them!” 

At these words, which were screamed 
in Balearic, some Balearians came up 
and recognised him; without answering 
them he repeated: 

“Ves, all killed, all! crushed like 
grapes! The fine young men! the 
slingers! my companions and yours!” 

They gave him wine to drink, and he 
wept; then he launched forth into 
speech. 

Spendius could scarcely repress his 
joy, as he explained the horrors related 
by Zarxas to the Greeks and Libyans; 
he could not believe them, so appro- 
priately did they come in. The Bale- 
arians grew pale as they learned how 
their companions had perished. 

It was a troop of three hundred 
slingers who had disembarked the eve- 
ning before, and had on that day slept 
too late. When they reached the square 
of Khamon the Barbarians were gone, 
and they found themselves defenceless, 
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their clay bullets having been put on 
the camels with the rest of the baggage. 
They were allowed to advance into the 
street of Satheb as far as the brass 
sheathed oaken gate; then the people 
with a single impulse had sprung upon 
them. 

Indeed, the soldiers remembered a 
great shout; Spendius, who was flying 
at the head of the columns, had not 
heard it. 

Then the corpses were placed in the 
arms of the Patac gods that fringed the 
temple of Khamon. They were up- 
braided with all the crimes of the Mer- 
cenaries; their gluttony, their thefts, 
their impiety, their disdain, and the 
murder of the fishes in Salammbé’s 
garden. Their bodies were subjected to 
infamous mutilations; the priests burned 
their hair in order to torture their souls; 
they were hung up in pieces in the meat- 
shops; some even buried their teeth in 
them, and in the evening funeral-piles 
were kindled at the cross-ways to finish 
them. 

These were the flames that had 
gleamed from a distance across the lake. 
But some houses having taken fire, any 
dead or dying that remained were 
speedily thrown over the walls; Zarxas 
had remained among the reeds on the 
edge of the lake until the following day; 
then he had wandered about through the 
country, seeking for the army by the 
footprints in the dust. In the morning 
he hid himself in caves; in the evening 
he resumed his march with his bleeding 
wounds, famished, sick, living on roots 
and carrion; at last one day he per- 
ceived lances on the horizon, and he had 
followed them, for his reason was dis- 
turbed through his terrors and miseries. 

The indignation of the soldiers, re- 
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strained so long as he was speaking, 
broke forth like a tempest; they were 
going to massacre the guards together 
with the Suffet. A few interposed, say- 
ing that they ought to hear him and 
know at least whether they should be 
paid. Then they all cried: “Our money!” 
Hanno replied that he had brought it. 

They ran to the outposts, and the 
Suffet’s baggage arrived in the midst 
of the tents, pressed forward by the 
Barbarians. Without waiting for the 
slaves, they very quickly unfastened the 
baskets; in them they found hyacinth 
robes, sponges, scrapers, brushes, per- 
fumes, and antimony pencils for paint- 
ing the eyes—all belonging to the guards 
who were rich men and accustomed 
to such refinements. Next they un- 
covered a large bronze tub on a camel: 
it belonged to the Suffet who had it 
for bathing in during his journey; for 
he had taken all manner of precautions, 
even going so far as to bring caged 
weasels from MHecatompylos, which 
were burnt alive to make his ptisan. 
But, as his malady gave him a great 
appetite, there were also many comes- 
tibles and many wines, pickle, meats 
and fishes preserved in honey, with little 
pots of Commagene, or melted goose- 
fat covered with snow and chopped 
straw. There was a considerable supply 
of it; the more they opened the baskets 
the more they found, and laughter arose 
like conflicting waves. 

As to the pay of the Mercenaries it 
nearly filled two esparto-grass baskets; 
there were even visible in one of them 
some of the leathern discs which the 
Republic used to economise its specie; 
and as the Barbarians appeared greatly 
surprised, Hanno told them that, their 
accounts being very difficult, the An- 
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cients had not had leisure to examine 
them. Meanwhile they sent them this. 

Then everything was in disorder and 
confusion: mules, serving men, litter, 
provisions, and baggage. The soldiers 
took the coin in the bags to stone 
Hanno. With great diffculty he was able 
to mount an ass; and he fled, clinging 
to its hair, howling, weeping, shaken, 
bruised, and calling down the curse of 
all the gods upon the army. His broad 
necklace of precious stones rebounded 
up to his ears. His cloak which was too 
long, and which trailed behind him, he 
kept on with his teeth, and from afar 
the Barbarians shouted at him, “Begone 
coward! pig! sink of Moloch! sweat 
your gold and your plague! quicker! 
quicker!” The routed escort galloped 
beside him. 

But the fury of the Barbarians did 
not abate. They remembered that sev- 
eral of them who had set out for Car- 
thage had not returned; no doubt they 
had been killed. So much injustice exas- 
perated them, and they began to pull 
up the stakes of their tents, to roll up 
their cloaks, and to bridle their horses; 
every one took his helmet and sword, 
and instantly all was ready. Those who 
had no arms rushed into the woods to 
cut staves. 

Day dawned; the people of Sicca 
were roused, and stirring in the streets. 
“They are going to Carthage,” said they, 
and the rumour of this soon spread 
through the country. 

From every path and every ravine 
men arose. Shepherds were seen run- 
ning down from the mountains. 

Then, when the Barbarians had set 
out, Spendius circled the plain, riding on 
a Punic stallion, and attended by his 
slave, who led a third horse. 
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A single tent remained. Spendius 
entered it. 

“Up, master rise! we are departing!” 

“And where are you going?” asked 
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Matho. 
“To Carthage!” cried Spendius. 
Matho bounded upon the horse whicb 
the slave held at the door. 


CHAPTER III 


SALAMMBO 


THE moon was rising just above the 
waves, and on the town which was still 
wrapped in darkness there glittered 
white and luminous specks:—the pole 
of a chariot, a dangling rag of linen, the 
corner of a wall, or a golden necklace 
on the bosom of a god. The glass balls 
on the roofs of the temples beamed 
like great diamonds here and there. But 
ill-defined ruins, piles of black earth, 
and gardens formed deeper masses in 
the gloom, and below Malqua fisher- 
men’s nets stretched from one house to 
another like gigantic bats spreading their 
wings. The grinding of the hydraulic 
wheels which conveyed water to the 
highest stories of the palaces, was no 
longer heard; and the camels, lying 
ostrich fashion on their stomachs, rested 
peacefully in the middle of the terraces. 
The porters were asleep in the streets 
on the thresholds of the houses; the 
shadows of the colossuses stretched 
across the deserted squares; occasionally 
in the distance the smoke of a still 
burning sacrifice would escape through 
the bronze tiling, and the heavy breeze 
would waft the odours of aromatics 
blended with the scent of the sea and 
the exhalation from the sun-heated 
walls. The motionless waves shone 
around Carthage, for the moon was 


spreading her light at once upon the 
mountain-circled gulf and upon the lake 
of Tunis, where flamingoes formed long 
rose-coloured lines amid the banks of 
sand, while further on beneath the cata- 
combs the great salt lagoon shimmered 
like a piece of silver. The blue vault of 
heaven sank on the horizon in one direc- 
tion into the dustiness of the plains, and 
in the other into the mists of the sea, 
and on the summit of the Acropolis, the 
pyramidal cypress trees, fringing the 
temple of Eschmoun, swayed murmur- 
ing like the regular waves that beat 
slowly along the mole beneath the ram- 
parts. 

Salammbé ascended to the terrace of 
her palace, supported by a female slave 
who carried an iron dish filled with live 
coals. 

In the middle of the terrace there 
was a small ivory bed covered with 
lynx skins, and cushions made with the 
feathers of the parrot, a fatidical animal 
consecrated to the gods; and at the four 
corners rose four long perfuming-pans 
filled with nard, incense, cinnamomum, 
and myrrh. The slave lit the perfumes. 
Salammbé looked at the polar star; she 
slowly saluted the four points of heaven, 
and knelt down on the ground in the 
azure dust which was strewn with golden 
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stars in imitation of the firmament. 
Then with both elbows against her sides, 
her fore-arms straight and her hands 
open, she threw back her head beneath 
the rays of the moon, and said: 

“OQ Rabetna!—Baalet!—Tanith!” and 
her voice was lengthened in a plaintive 
fashion as if calling to some one. 
“Anaitis! Astarte! Derceto! Astoreth! 
Mylitta! Athara! Elissa! Tiratha!—By 
the hidden symbols,—by the resounding 
sistra,—by the furrows of the earth,— 
by the eternal silence and by the eternal 
fruitfulness,—mistress of the gloomy sea 
and of the azure shores, O Queen of the 
watery world, all hail!” 

She swayed her whole body twice or 
thrice, and then cast herself face down- 
wards in the dust with both arms out- 
stretched. 

But the slave nimbly raised her, for 
according to the rites some one must 
catch the suppliant at the moment of 
his prostration; this told him that the 
gods accepted him, and Salammbd’s 
nurse never failed in this pious duty. 

Some merchants from Darytian 
Getulia had brought her to Carthage 
when quite young, and after her en- 
franchisement she would not forsake 
her old masters, as was shown by her 
right ear, which was pierced with a 
large hole. A petticoat of many-coloured 
stripes fitted closely on her hips, and 
fell to her ankles, where twe tin rings 
clashed together. Her somewhat flat face 
was yellow like her tunic. Silver bodkins 
of great length formed a sun behind her 
head. She wore a coral button on the 
nostril, and she stood beside the bed 
more erect than a Hermes, and with her 
eyelids cast down. 

Salammbé walked to the edge of the 
terrace; her eyes swept the horizon for 
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an instant, and then were lowered upon 
the sleeping town, while the sigh that 
she heaved swelled her bosom, and gave 
an undulating movement to the whole 
length of the long white simar which 
hung without clasp or girdle about her. 
Her curved and painted sandals were 
hidden beneath a heap of emeralds, and 
a net of purple thread was filled with 
her disordered hair. 

But she raised her head to gaze upon 
the moon, and murmured, mingling her 
speech with fragments of hymns: 

“How lightly turnest thou, supported 
by the impalpable ether! It brightens 
about thee, and ’tis the stir of thine 
agitation that distributes the winds and 
fruitful dews. According as thou dost 
wax and wane the eyes of cats and spots 
of panthers lengthen or grow short. 
Wives shriek thy name in the pangs of 
childbirth! Thou makest the shells to 
swell, the wine to bubble, and the corpse 
to putrefy! Thou formest the pearls at 
the bottom of the sea! 

“And every germ, O goddess! fer- 
ments in the dark depths of thy mois- 
ture. 

“When thou appearest, quietness is 
spread abroad upon the earth; the 
flowers close, the waves are soothed, 
wearied man stretches his breast toward 
thee, and the world with its oceans and 
mountains looks at itself in thy face as 
in a mirror. Thou art white, gentle, 
luminous, immaculate, kelping, purify- 
ing, serene!” 

The crescent of the moon was then. 
over the mountain of the Hot Springs, 
in the hollow formed by its two sum- 
mits, on the other side of the gulf. Be- 
low it there was a little star, and all 
around it a pale circle. Salammbé 
went on: 
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“But thou art a terrible mistress!— 
Monsters, terrifying phantoms, and lying 
dreams come from thee; thine eyes de- 
vour the stones of buildings, and the 
apes are ever ill each time thou growest 
ycung again. 

“Whither goest thou? Why dost thou 
change thy forms continually? Now, 
slender and curved thou glidest through 
space like a mastless galley; and then, 
amid the stars, thou art like a shepherd 
keeping his flock. Shining and round, 
thou dost graze the mountain-tops, like 
the wheel of a chariot. 

“O Tanith! thou dost love me? I have 
looked so much on thee! But no! thou 
sailest through thine azure, and I—I re- 
main on the motionless earth. 

“Taanach, take your nebal and play 
softly on the silver string, for my heart 
is sad!” 

The slave lifted a sort of harp of 
ebony wood, taller than herself, and 
triangular in shape like a delta; she 
fixed the point in a crystal globe, and 
with both hands began to play. 

The sounds followed one another 
hurried and deep, like the buzzing of 
bees, and with increasing sonorousness 
floated away into the night with the 
complaining of the waves, and the 
rustling of the great trees on the summit 
of the Acropolis. 

“Hush!” cried Salammbé. 

“What ails you, mistress? The blow- 
ing of the breeze, the passing of a cloud, 
everything disquiets you just now!” 

“T do not know,” she said. 

“You are wearied with too long 
prayers!” 

“Oh! Taanach, I would fain be dis- 
solved in them like a flower in wine!” 

“Perhaps it is the smoke of your per- 
fumes?” 
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“No!” said Salammbé; “the spirit of 
the gods dwells in fragrant odours.” 

Then the slave spoke to her of her 
father. It was thought that he had gone 
towards the amber country, behind the 
pillars of Melkarth. “But if he does not 
return,” she said, “you must neverthe- 
less, since it was his will, choose a hus- 
band among the sons of the Ancients, 
and then your grief will pass away in a 
man’s arms.” 

“Why?” asked the young girl. All 
those that she had seen had horrified her 
with their fallow-deer laughter and their 
coarse limbs. 

“Sometimes, Taanach, from _ the 
depths of my being there exhale as it 
were hot fumes heavier than the va- 
pours from a volcano. Voices call me, a 
globe of fire rolls and mounts within my 
bosom, it stifles me, I am at the point 
of death; and then, something sweet, 
flowing from my brow to my feet, 
passes through my flesh—it is a caress 
enfolding me, and I feel myself crushed 
as if some god were stretched upon me. 
Oh! would that I could lose myself in 
the mists of the night, the waters of the 
fountains, the sap of the trees, that I 
could issue from my body, and be but a 
breath, or a ray, and glide, mount up to 
thee, O Mother!” 

She raised her arms to their full 
length, arching her form, which in i:s 
long garment was as pale and light as 
the moon. Then she fell back, panting, 
on the ivory couch; but Taanach passed 
an amber necklace with dolphin’s teeth 
about her neck to banish terrors, and 
Salammbé said in an almost stifled 
voice: “Go and bring me Schahabarim.” 

Her father had not wished her to 
enter the college of priestesses, nor 
even to be made at all acquainted with 
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the popular Tanith. He was reserving 
her for some alliance that might serve 
his political ends; so that Salammbdé 
lived alone in the midst of the palace. 
Her mother was long since dead. 

She haa grown up with abstinences, 
fastings and purifications, always sur- 
rounded by grave and exquisite things, 
her body saturated with perfumes, and 
her soul filled with prayers. She had 
never tasted wine, nor eaten meat, nor 
touched an unclean animal, nor set her 
heels in the house of death. 

She knew nothing of obscene images, 
for as each god was manifested in dif- 
ferent forms, the same principle often 
received the witness of contradictory 
cults, and Salammb6 worshipped the 
goddess in her sidereal presentation. An 
influence had descended upon the 
maiden from the moon; when the 
planet passed diminishing away, Sa- 
lammb6é grew weak. She languished the 
whole day long, and revived at evening. 
During an eclipse she had nearly died, 

But Rabetna, in jealousy, revenged 
herself for the virginity withdrawn from 
her sacrifices, and she tormented 
Salammb6o with possessions, all the 
stronger for being vague, which were 
spread through this belief and excited 
by it. 

Unceasingly was Hamilcar’s daughter 
disquieted about Tanith. She had 
learned her adventures, her travels, and 
all her names, which she would repeat 
without their having any distinct signifi- 
cation for her. In order to penetrate into 
the depths of her dogma, she wished to 
become acquainted, in the most secret 
' part of the temple, with the old idol in 
the magnificent mantle, whereon de- 
pended the destinies of Carthage, for 
the idea of a god did not stand out 
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clearly from his representation, and to 
hold, or even see the image of one, was 
to take away part of his virtue, and in 
a measure to rule him. 

But Salammbé turned around. She 
had recognised the sound of the golden 
bells which Schahabarim wore at the 
hem of his garment. 

He ascended the staircases; then at 
the threshold of the terrace he stopped 
and folded his arms. 

His sunken eyes shone like the lamps 
of a sepulchre; his long thin body 
floated in its linen robe which was 
weighted by the bells, the latter alter- 
nating with balls of emeralds at his 
heels. He had feeble limbs, an oblique 


skull and a pointed chin; his skin seemed 


cold to the touch, and his yellow face, 
which was deeply furrowed with wrin- 
kles, was as if it contracted in a long« 
ing, in an everlasting grief. 

He was the high priest of Tanith, and 
it was he who had educated Salammbo. 

“Speak!” he said. “What will your” 

“T hoped—you had almost promised 
me—” She stammered and was con- 
fused; then suddenly: “‘Why do you de- 
spise me? what have I forgotten in the 
rites? You are my master, and you told 
me that no one was so accomplished in 
the things pertaining to the goddess as 
I; but there are some of which you will 
not speak. Is it so, O father?” 

Schahabarim remembered Hamilcar’s 
orders, and replied: 

“No, I have nothing more to teach 
you!” 

“A genius,” she resumed, “impels me 
to this love. I have climbed the steps of 
Eschmoun, god of the planets and intel- 
ligences; I have slept beneath the 
golden olive of Melkarth, patron of the 
Tyrian colonies; I have pushed open the 
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doors of Baal-Khamon, the enlightener 
and fertiliser; I have sacrificed to the 
subterranean Kabiri, to the gods of 
woods, winds, rivers and mountains; 
but, can you understand? they are all 
too far away, too high, too insensible, 
while she—I feel her mingled in my 
life; she fills my soul, and I quiver 
with inward startings, as though she 
were leaping in order to escape. Me- 
thinks I am about to hear her voice, and 
see her face, lightnings dazzle me and 
then I sink back again into the dark- 
ness.” 

Schahabarim was silent. She entreated 
him with suppliant looks. At last he 
made a sign for the dismissal of the 
slave, who was not of Chanaanitish 
race. Taanach disappeared, and Schaha- 
barim, raising one arm in the air, began: 

“Before the gods darkness alone was, 
and a breathing stirred dull and in- 
distinct as the conscience of a man in 
a dream. It contracted, creating Desire 
and Cloud, and from Desire and Cloud 
there issued primitive Matter. This was 
a water, muddy, black, icy and deep. It 
contained senseless monsters, inco- 
herent portions of the forms to be born, 
which are painted on the walls of the 
sanctuaries. 

“Then Matter condensed. It became 
an egg. It burst. One half formed the 
earth and the other the firmament. Sun, 
moon, winds and clouds appeared, and 
at the crash of the thunder intelligent 
creatures awoke. Then Eschmoun spread 
himself in the starry sphere; Khamon 
beamed in the sun; Melkarth thrust 
him with his arms behind Gades; the 
Kabiri descended beneath the volcanoes, 
and Rabetna like a nurse bent over the 
world pouring out her light like milk, 
and her night like a mantle.” 
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“And then?” she said. 

He had related the secret of the 
origins to her, to divert her from sub- 
limer prospects; but the maidens’ de- 
sire kindled again at his last words, and 
Schahabarim, half yielding resumed: 

“She inspires and governs the loves 
of men.” 

“The loves of men!” repeated Sa- 
lammbé dreamily. 

“She is the soul of Carthage,” con- 
tinued the priest; “and although she is 
everywhere diffused, it is here that she 
dwells, beneath the sacred veil.” 

“O father!” cried Salammbé, “I shall 
see her, shall I not? you will bring me 
to her! I had long been hesitating; I 
am devoured with curiosity to see her 
form. Pity! help me! let us go?” 

He repulsed her with a vehement ges- 
ture that was full of pride. 

“Never! Do you not know that it 
means death? The hermaphrodite Baals 
are unveiled to us alone who are men 
in understanding and women in weak- 
ness. Your desire is sacrilege; be satis- 
fied with the knowledge that you pos- 
sess!” 

She fell upon her knees placing two 
fingers against her ears in token of re- 
pentance; and crushed by the priest’s 
words, and filled at once with anger 
against him, with terror and with 
humiliation, she burst into sobs. Schaha- 
barim remained erect, and more insensi- 
ble than the stones of the terrace. He 
looked down upon her quivering at his 
feet, and felt.a kind of joy on seeing her 
suffer for his divinity whom he himself 
could not wholly embrace. The birds 
were already singing, a cold wind was 
blowing, and little clouds were drifting 


_ in the paling sky. 


Suddenly he perceived on the horizon, 
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behind Tunis, what looked like slight 
mists trailing along the ground; then 
these became a great curtain of dust ex- 
tending perpendicularly, and, amid the 
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whirlwinds of the thronging mass. 
dromedaries’ heads, lances and shields 
appeared. It was the army of the Bar- 
barians advancing upon Carthage. 


CHAPTER IV 


BENEATH THE WALLS OF CARTHAGE 


SoME country people, riding on asses 
or running on foot, arrived in the town, 
pale, breathless, and mad with fear. 
They were flying before the army. It 
had accomplished the journey from 
Sicca in three days, in order to reach 
Carthage and wholly exterminate it. 

The gates were shut. The Barbarians 
appeared almost immediately; but they 
stopped in the middle of the isthmus, 
on the edge of the lake. 

At first they made no hostile an- 
nouncement. Several approached with 
palm branches in their hands. They 
were driven back with arrows, so great 
was the terror. 

In the morning and at nightfall 
prowlers would sometimes wander along 
the walls. A little man carefully wrapped 
in a cloak, and with his face concealed 
beneath a very low visor, wa’s especially 
noticed. He would remain whole hours 
gazing at the aqueduct, and so per- 
sistently that he doubtless wished to 
mislead the Carthaginians as to his real 
designs. Another man, a sort of giant 
who walked bareheaded, used to accom- 
oany him. 

But Carthage was defended through- 
out the whole breadth of the isthmus: 
‘first by a trench, then by a grassy 
rampart, and lastly by a wall thirty 


cubits high, built of freestone, and in 
two stories. It contained stables for 
three hundred elephants with stores for 
their caparisons, shackles, and food; 
other stables again for four thousand 
horses with supplies of barley and har- 
ness, and barracks for twenty thousand 
soldiers with armour and all materials 
for war. Towers rose from the second 
story, all provided with battlements, 
and having bronze .bucklers hung on 
cramps on the outside. 

This first line of wall gave immediate 
shelter to Malqua, the sailors’ and dyers’ 
quarter. Masts might be seen whereon 
purple sails were drying, and on the 
highest terraces clay furnaces for heat- 
ing the pickle were visible. 

Behind, the lofty houses of the city 
rose in an amphitheatre of cubical form. 
They were built of stone, planks, 
shingle, reeds, shells, and beaten earth. 
The woods belonging to the temples 
were like lakes of verdure in this moun- 
tain of diversely-coloured blocks. It was 
levelled at unequal distances by the 
public squares, and was cut from top to 
bottom by countless intersecting lanes. 
The enclosures of the three old quarters 
which are now lost might be distin- 
guished; they rose here and there like 
great reefs, or extended in enormous 
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fronts, blackened, half-covered with 
flowers, and broadly striped by the cast- 
ing of filth, while streets passed through 
their yawning apertures like rivers be- 
neath bridges. 

The hill of the Acropolis, in the 
centre of Byrsa, was hidden beneath a 
disordered array of monuments. There 
were temples with wreathed columns 
bearing bronze capitals and metal 
chains, cones of dry stones with bands 
of azure, copper cupolas, marble archi- 
traves, Babylonian buttresses, obelisks 
poised on their points like inverted 
torches. Peristyles reached to pedi- 
ments; volutes were displayed through 
colonnades; granite walls supported tile 
partitions; the whole mounting, half- 
hidden, the one above the other in a 
marvellous and incomprehensible fash- 
ion. In it might be felt the succession 
of the ages, and, as it were, the me- 
morials of forgotten fatherlands. 

Behind the Acropolis the Mappalian 
road, which was lined with tombs, ex- 
tended through red lands in a straight 
line from the shore to the catacombs; 
then spacious dwellings occurred at in- 
tervals in the gardens, and this third 
quarter, Megara, which was the new 
town, reached as far as the edge of the 
cliff, where rose a giant pharos that 
blazed forth every night. 

In this fashion was Carthage dis- 
played before the soldiers quartered in 
the plain. 

They could recognize the markets and 
crossways in the distance, and disputed 
with one another as to the sites of the 
temples. Khamon’s, fronting the Sys- 
sitia, had golden tiles; Melkarth, to the 
left of Eschmoun, had branches of coral 
on its roofing; beyond, Tanith’s copper 
cupola swelled among the palm trees; 
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the dark Moloch was below the cisterns, 
in the direction of the pharos. At the 
angles of the pediments, on the tops of 
the walls, at the corners of the squares, 
everywhere, divinities with hideous 
heads might be seen, colossal or squat, 
with enormous bellies, or immoderately 
flattened, opening their jaws, extending 
their arms, and holding forks, chains or 
javelins in their hands; while the blue 
of the sea stretched away behind the 
streets which were rendered still steeper 
by the perspective. 

They were filled from morning till 
evening with a tumultuous people; 
young boys shaking little bells, shouted 
at the doors of the baths; the shops 
for hot drinks smoked, the air resounded 
with the noise of anvils, the white cocks, 
sacred to the Sun, crowed on the ter- 
races, the oxen that were being slaugh- 
tered bellowed in the temples, slaves 
ran about with baskets on their heads; 
and in the depths of the porticoes a 
priest would sometimes appear, draped 
in a dark cloak, barefooted, and wear- 
ing a pointed cap. 

The ‘spectacle afforded by Carthage 
irritated the Barbarians; they admired 
it and execrated it, and would have liked 
both to annihilate it and to dwell in it. 
But what was there in the Military 
Harbour defended by a triple wall? 
Then behind the town, at the back of 
Megara, and higher than the Acropolis, 
appeared Hamilcar’s palace. 

Matho’s eyes were directed thither 
every moment. He would ascend the 
olive trees and lean over with his hand 
spread out above his eyebrows. The 
gardens were empty, and the red door 
with its black cross remained constantly 
shut. 

More than twenty times he walked 
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round the ramparts, seeking some 
breach by which he might enter. One 
night he threw himself into the gulf 
and swam for three hours at a stretch. 
He reached the foot of the Mappalian 
quarter and tried to climb up the face 
of the cliff. He covered his knees with 
blood, broke his nails, and then fell back 
into the waves and returned. 

His impotence exasperated him. He 
was jealous of this Carthage which con- 
tained Salammbé, as if of some one who 
had possessed her. His nervelessness left 
him to be replaced by a mad and con- 
tinual eagerness for action. With flam- 
ing cheek, angry eyes, and hoarse voice, 
he would walk with rapid strides 
through the camp; or seated on the 
shore he would scour his great sword 
with sand. He shot arrows at the pass- 
ing vultures. His heart overflowed into 
frenzied speech. 

“Give free course to your wrath like 
a runaway chariot,” said Spendius. 
“Shout, blaspheme, ravage and slay. 
Grief is allayed with blood, and since 
you cannot sate your love, gorge your 
hate; it will sustain you!” 

Matho resumed the command of his 
soldiers. He drilled them pitilessly. He 
was respected for his courage and espe- 
cially for his strength. Moreover he 
inspired a sort of mystic dread, and it 
was believed that he conversed at night 
with phantoms. The other captains were 
animated by his example. The army 
soon grew disciplined. From their houses 
the Carthaginians could hear the bugle- 
flourishes that regulated their exercises. 
At last the Barbarians drew near. 

To crush them in the isthmus it 
would have been necessary for two 
armies to take them simultaneously in 
the rear, one disembarking at the end 
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of the gulf of Utica, and the second at 
the mountain of the Hot Springs. But 
what could be done with the single 
sacred Legion, mustering at most six 
thousand men? If the enemy bent 
towards the east they would join the 
nomads and intercept the commerce of 
the desert. If they fell back to the west, 
Numidia would rise. Finally, lack of 
provisions would sooner or later lead 
them to devastate the surrounding coun- 
try like grasshoppers, and the rich 
trembled for their fine country-houses, 
their vineyards and their cultivated 
lands. 

Hanno proposed atrocious and im- 
practicable measures, such as promising 
a heavy sum for every Barbarian’s 
head, or setting fire to their camp with 
ships and machines. His colleague Gisco, 
on the other hand, wished them to be 
paid. But the Ancients detested him 
owing to his popularity; for they 
dreaded the risk of a master, and 
through terror of monarchy strove to 
weaken whatever contributed to it or 
might re-establish it. 

Outside the fortifications there were 
people of another race and of unknown 
origin, all hunters of the porcupine, and 
eaters of shell-fish and serpents. They 
used to go into caves to catch hyenas 
alive, and amuse themselves by making 
them run in the evening on the sands 
of Megara between the stele of the 
tombs. Their huts, which were made of 
mud and wrack, hung on the cliff like 
swallows’ nests. There they lived, with- 
out government and without gods, pell- 
mell, completely naked, at once feeble 
and fierce, and execrated by the people 
of all time on account of their unclean 
food. One morning the sentries pers 
ceived that they were all gone. 
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At last some members of the Great 
Council arrived at a decision. They 
came to the camp without necklaces or 
girdles, and in open sandals like neigh- 
bours. They walked at a quiet pace, 
waving salutations to the captains, or 
stopped to speak to the soldiers, saying 
that all was finished and that justice 
was about to be done to their claims. 

Many of them saw a camp of Mer- 
cenaries for the first time. Instead of 
the confusion which they had pictured 
to themselves, there prevailed every- 
where terrible silence and order. A 
grassy rampart formed a lofty wall 
round the army immovable by the shock 
of catapults. The ground in the streets 
was sprinkled with fresh water; 
through the holes in the tents they 
could perceive tawny eyeballs gleaming 
in the shade. The piles of pikes and 
hanging panoplies dazzled them like 
mirrors. They conversed in low tones. 
They were afraid of upsetting some- 
thing with their long robes. 

The soldiers requested provisions, 
undertaking to pay for them out of the 
money that was due. 

Oxen, sheep, guinea fowl, fruit and 
lupins were sent to them, with smoked 
scombri, that excellent scombri which 
Carthage dispatched to every port. But 
they walked scornfully around the 
magnificent cattle, and disparaging what 
they coveted, offered the worth of a 
pigeon for a ram, or the price of a 
pomegranate for three goats. The 
Eaters of Uncleanness came forward as 
arbitrators, and declared that they were 
being duped. Then they drew their 
swords with threats to slay. 

Commissaries of the Great Council 
wrote down the number of years for 
which pay was due to each soldier. 
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But it was no longer possible to know 
how many Mercenaries had been en- 
gaged, and the Ancients were dismayed 
at the enormou sum which they would 
have to pay. The reserve of silphium 
must be sold, and the trading towns 
taxed; the Mercenaries would grow im- 
patient; Tunis was already with them; 
and the rich, stunned by Hanno’s 
ragings and his colleague’s reproaches, 
urged any citizens who might know a 
Barbarian to go to see him immediately 
in order to win back his friendship, and 
to speak him fair. Such a show of 
confidence would soothe them. 

Traders, scribes, workers in the 
arsenal, and whole families visited the 
Barbarians. 

The soldiers allowed all the Car- 
thaginians to come in, but by a single 
passage so narrow that four men abreast 
jostled one another in it. Spendius, 
standing against the barrier, had them 
carefully searched; facing him Matho 
was examining the multitude, trying to 
recognize some one whom he might have 
seen at Salammbd’s palace. 

The camp was like a town, so full of 
people and of movement was it. The 
two distinct crowds mingled without 
blending, one dressed in linen or wool, 
with felt caps like fir-cones, and the 
other clad in iron and wearing helmets. 
Amid serving men and itinerant vendors 
there moved women of all nations, as 
brown as ripe dates, as greenish as 
olives, as yellow as oranges, sold by 
sailors, picked out of dens, stolen from 
caravans, taken in the sacking of towns, 
women that were jaded with love so 
long as they were young, and plied with 
blows when they were old, and that died 
in routs on the roadsides among the 
baggage and the abandoned beasts of 
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burden. The wives of the nomads had 
square, tawny robes of dromedary’s hair 
swinging at their heels; musicians from 
Cyrenaica wrapped in violet gauze and 
with painted eyebrows, sang, squatting 
on mats; old Negresses with hanging 
breasts gathered the animals’ dung that 
was drying in the sun to light their 
fires; the Syracusan women had golden 
plates in their hair; the Lusitanians had 
necklaces of shells; the Gauls wore wolf 
skins upon their white bosoms; and 
sturdy children, vermin-covered, naked 
and uncircumcised, butted with their 
heads against passers-by, or came be- 
hind them like young tigers to bite their 
hands. 

The Carthaginians walked through 
the camp, surprised at the quantities 
of things with which it was running 
over. The most miserable were melan- 
choly, and the rest dissembled their 
anxiety. 

The soldiers struck them on the shoul- 
der, and exhorted them to be gay. As 
soon as they saw any one, they invited 
him to their amusements. If they were 
playing at discus, they would manage 
to crush his feet, or if at boxing to 
fracture his jaw with the very first 
blow. The slingers terrified the Car- 
thaginians with their slings, the Psylli 
with their vipers, and the horsemen 
with their horses, while their victims, 
addicted as they were to peaceful oc- 
cupations, bent their heads and tried to 
smile at all these outrages. Some, in 
order to show themselves brave, made 
signs that they should like to become 
soldiers. They were set to split wood 
and to curry mules. They were buckled 
up in armour, and rolled like casks 
through the streets of the camp. Then, 
when they were about to leave, the 
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Mercenaries plucked out their hair with 
grotesque contortions. 

But many, from foolishness or preju- 
dice, innocently believed that all the 
Carthaginians were very rich, and they 
walked behind them entreating them to 
grant them something. They requested 
everything that they thought fine: a 
ring, a girdle, sandals, the fringe of a 
tobe, and when the despoiled Car- 
thaginian cried—“But I have nothing 
left. What do you want?” they would 
reply, “Your wife!” Others even said, 
“Your life!” 

The military accounts were handed 
to the captains, read to the soldiers, end 
definitively approved. Then they claimed 
tents; they received them. Next the 
polemarchs of the Greeks demanded 
some of the handsome suits of armour 
that were manufactured at Carthage; 
the Great Council voted sums of money 
for their purchase. But it was only fair, 
so the horsemen pretended, that the 
Republic should indemnify them for 
their horses; one had lost three at such 
a siege, another, five during such a 
march, another, fourteen in the preci- 
pices. Stallions from Hecatompylos 
were offered to them, but they preferred 
money. 

Next they demanded that they should 
be paid in money (in pieces of money, 
and not in leathern coins) for all the 
corn that was owing to them, and at 
the highest price that it had fetched 
during the war; so that they exacted 
four hundred times as much for a meas- 
ure of meal as they had given for a sack 
of wheat. Such injustice was exasperat- 
ing; but it was necessary, nevertheless, 
to submit. 

Then the delegates from the soldiers 
and from the Great Council swore re- 
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newed friendship by the Genius of Car- 
thage and the gods of the Barbarians. 
They exchanged excuses and caresses 
with oriental demonstrativeness and ver- 
bosity. Then the soldiers claimed, as a 
proof of friendship, the punishment of 
those who had estranged them from the 
Republic. 

Their meaning, it was pretended, was 
not understood, and they explained 
themselves more clearly by saying that 
they must have Hanno’s head. 

Several times in the day, they left 
their camp, and walked along the foot 
of the walls, shouting a demand that 
the Suffet’s head should be thrown to 
them, and holding out their robes to 
receive it. 

The Great Council would perhaps 
have given way but for a last exaction, 
more outrageous than the rest; they 
demanded maidens, chosen from illus- 
trious families, in marriage for their 
chiefs. It was an idea which had ema- 
nated from Spendius, and which many 
thought most simple and practicable. 
But the assumption of their desire to 
mingle with Punic blood made the peo- 
ple indignant; and they were bluntly 
told that they were to receive no more. 
‘Then they exclaimed that they had been 
deceived, and that if their pay did not 
arrive within three days, they would 
themselves go and take it in Carthage. 

The bad faith of the Mercenaries 
Was not so complete as their enemies 
thought. Hamilcar had made them ex- 
travagant promises, vague, it is true, 
but at the same time solemn and re- 
iterated. They might have believed that 
when they disembarked at Carthage the 
town would be abandoned to them, and 
that they should have treasures divided 
among them; and when they saw that 
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scarcely their wages would be paid, the 
disillusion touched their pride no less 
than their greed. 

Had not Dionysius, Pyrrhus, Agath- 
ocles, and the generals of Alexander 
furnished examples of marvellous good 
fortune? Hercules, whom the Chanaan- 
ites confounded with the sun, was the 
ideal which shone on the horizon of 
armies. They knew that simple soldiers 
had worn diadems, and the echoes of 
crumbling empires would furnish dreams 
to the Gaul in his oak forest, to the 
Ethiopian amid his sands. But there 
was a nation always ready to turn cour- 
age to account; and the robber driven 
from his tribe, the parricide wandering 
on the roads, the perpetrator of sacri- 
lege pursued by the gods, all who were 
starving or in despair strove to reach 
the port where the Carthaginian broker 
was recruiting soldiers. Usually the Re- 
public kept its promises. This time, 
however, the eagerness of its avarice 
had brought it into perilous disgrace. 
Numidians, Libyans, the whole of 
Africa was about to fall upon Carthage. 
Only the sea was open to it, and there 
it met with the Romans; so that, like 
a man assailed by murderers, it felt 
death all around it. 

It was quite necessary to have re- 
course to Gisco, and the Barbarians ac- 
cepted his intervention. One morning 
they saw the chains of the harbour 
lowered, and three flat-bottomed boats 
passing through the canal of the Tenia 
entered the lake. 

Gisco was visible on the first at the 
prow. Behind him rose an enormous 
chest, higher than a catafalque, and 
furnished with rings like hanging crowns. 
Then appeared the legion of inter- 
preters, with their hair dressed like 
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sphinxes, and with parrots tattooed on 
their breasts. Friends and slaves fol- 
lowed, all without arms, and in such 
numbers that they shouldered one an- 
other. The three long, dangerously- 
loaded barges advanced amid the shouts 
of the onlooking army. 

As soon as Gisco disembarked, the 
soldiers ran to meet him. Hé had a sort 
of tribune erected with knapsacks, and 
declared that he should not depart be- 
fore he had paid them all in full. 

There was an outburst of applause, 
and it was a long time before he was 
able to speak. 

Then he censured the wrongs done to 
the Republic, and to the Barbarians; 
the fault lay with a few mutineers who 
had alarmed Carthage by their violence. 
The best proof of good intention on the 
part of the latter was that it was he, 
the eternal adversary of the Suffet 
Hanno, who was sent to them. They 
must not credit the people with the 
folly of desiring to provoke brave men, 
nor with ingratitude enough not to 
recognise their services; and Gisco be- 
gan to pay the soldiers, commencing 
with the Libyans. As they had declared 
that the lists were untruthful, he made 
no use of them. 

They defiled before him according to 
nationality, opening their fingers to 
show the number of their years of ser- 
vice; they were marked in succession 
with green paint on the left arm; the 
scribes dipped into the yawning coffer, 
while others made holes with a style 
on a sheet of lead. 

_ A man passed walking heavily like 
an ox. 

“Come up beside me,” said the Suffet, 
suspecting some fraud; “how many 
years have you served?” 
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“Twelve,” replied the Libyan. 

Gisco slipped his fingers under his 
chin, for the chin-piece of the helmet 
used in course of time to occasion two 
callosities there; these were called 
carobs, and “to have the carobs” was 
an expression used to denote a veteran. 

“Thief!” exclaimed the Suffet, “your 
shoulders ought to have what your face 
lacks!” and tearing off his tunic he laid 
bare his back which was covered with a 
bleeding scab; he was a labourer from 
Hippo-Zarytus. Hootings were raised, 
and he was decapitated. 

As soon as night fell, Spendius went 
and roused the Libyans, and said to 
them: 

“When the Ligurians, Greeks, Balea- 
rians, and men of Italy are paid, they 
will return. But as for you, you will 
remain in Africa, scattered through your 
tribes, and without any means of de- 
fence! It will be then that the Republic 
will take its revenge! Mistrust the jour- 
ney! Are you going to believe every- 
thing that is said? Both the Suffets are 
agreed, and this one is imposing on you! 
Remember the Island of Bones, and 
Xanthippus, whom they sent back to 
Sparta in a rotten galley!” 

“How are we to proceed?” they asked. 

“Reflect!” said Spendius. 

The two following days were spent 
in paying the men of Magdala, Leptis, 
and Hecatompylos; Spendius went 
about among the Gauls. 

They are paying off the Libyans, and 
then they will discharge the Greeks, the 
Balearians, the Asiatics and all the rest! 
But you, who are few in number, will 
receive nothing! You will see your 
native lands no more! You will have 
no ships, and they will kill you to save 
your food!” 
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The Gauls came to the Suffet. Autari- 
tus, he whom he had wounded at 
Hamilcar’s palace, put questions to him, 
but was repelled by the slaves, and dis- 
appeared swearing that he would be 
revenged. 

The demands and complaints multi- 
plied. The most obstinate penetrated at 
night into the Suffet’s tent; they took 
his hands and sought to move him by 
making him feel their toothless mouths, 
their wasted arms, and the scars of their 
wounds. Those who had not yet been 
paid were growing angry, those who had 
received the money demanded more for 
their horses; and vagabonds and out- 
laws assumed soldiers’ arms and de- 
clared that they were being forgotten. 
Every minute there arrived whirlwinds 
of men, as it were; the tents strained 
and fell; the multitude, thick pressed 
between the ramparts of the camp, 
swayed with loud shouts from the gates 
to the centre. When the tumult grew 
excessively violent Gisco would rest one 
elbow on his ivory sceptre and stand 
motionless looking at the sea with his 
fingers buried in his beard. 

Matho frequently went off to speak 
with Spendius; then he would again 
place himself in front of the Suffet, and 
Gisco could feel his eyes continually 
like two flaming phalaricas darted 
against him. Several times they hurled 
reproaches at each other over the heads 
of the crowd, but without making them- 
selves heard. The distribution, mean- 
while, continued, and the Suffet found 
expedients to remove every obstacle. 

The Greeks tried to quibble about 
differences in currency, but he fur- 
nished them with such explanations that 
they retired without a murmur. The 
Negroes demanded white shells ‘such as 
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are used for trading in the interior of 
Africa, but when he offered to send to 
Carthage for them they accepted money 
like the rest. 

But the Balearians had been promised 
something better, namely, women. The 
Suffet replied that a whole caravan of 
maidens was expected for them, but the 
journey was long and would require six 
moons more. When they were fat and 
well rubbed with benjamin they should 
be sent in ships to the ports of the 
Balearians. 

Suddenly Zarxas, now handsome and 
vigorous, leaped like a mountebank upon 
the shoulders of his friends and cried: 

“Have you reserved any of them for 
the corpses?” at the same time point< 
ing to the gate of Khamon in Carthage. 

The brass plates with which it was 
furnished from top to bottom shone in 
the sun’s latest fires, and the Barbarians 
believed that they could discern on it a 
trail of blood. Every time that Gisco 
wished to speak their shouts began 
again. At last he descended with meas- 
ured steps, and shut himself up in his 
tent. 

When he left it at sunrise his inter- 
preters, who used to sleep outside, did 
not stir; they lay on their backs with 
their eyes fixed, their tongues between 
their teeth, and their faces of a bluish 
colour. White mucus flowed from their 
nostrils, and their limbs were stiff, as 
if they had all been frozen by the cold 
during the night. Each had a little noose 
of rushes round his neck. © 

From that time onward the rebellion 
was unchecked. The murder of the 
Balearians which had been recalled by 
Zarxas strengthened the distrust in- 
spired by Spendius. They imagined that 
the Republic was always trying to de- 
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ceive them. An end must be put to it! 
The interpreters should be dispensed 
with! Zarxas sang war-songs with a 
sling around his head; Autaritus bran- 
dished his great sword; Spendius whis- 
pered a word to one or gave a dagger to 
another. The boldest endeavoured to 
pay themselves, while those who were 
less frenzied wished to have the dis- 
tribution continued. No one now relin- 
quished his arms, and the anger of all 
combined into a tumultuous hatred of 
Gisco. 

Some got up beside him. So long as 
they vociferated abuse they were 
listened to with patience; but if they 
tried to utter the least word in his be- 
half they were immediately stoned, or 
their heads were cut off by a sabre- 
stroke from behind. The heap of knap- 
sacks was redder than an altar. 

They became terrible after their meal 
and when they had drunk wine! This 
was an enjoyment forbidden in the 
Punic armies under pain of death, and 
they raised their cups in the direction 
of Carthage in derision of its discipline. 
Then they returned to the slaves of the 
exchequer and again began to kill. The 
word strike, though different in each 
language, was understood by all. 

Gisco was well aware that he was 
being abandoned by his country; but 
in spite of its ingratitude he would not 
dishonour it. When they reminded him 
that they had been promised ships, he 
swore by Moloch to provide them him- 
self at his own expense, and pulling off 
his necklace of blue stones he threw it 
into the crowd as the pledge of his oath. 

Then the Africans claimed the corn 
in accordance with the engagements 
made by the Great Council. Gisco 
spread out the accounts of the Syssitia 
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traced in violet pigment on sheep skins; 
and read out all that had entered Car- 
thage month by month and day by day. 

Suddenly he stopped with gaping 
eyes, as if he had just discovered his 
sentence of death among the figures. 

The Ancients had, in fact, fraudu- 
lently reduced them, and the corn sold 
during the most calamitous period of 
the war was set down at so low a rate 
that, blindness apart, it was impossible 
to believe it. 

“Speak!” they shouted. “Louder! Ah! 
he is trying to lie, the coward! Don’t 
trust him.” 

For some time he hesitated. At last 
he resumed his task. 

The soldiers, without suspecting that 
they were being deceived, accepted the 
accounts of the Syssitia as true. But 
the abundance that had prevailed at 
Carthage made them furiously jealous. 
They broke open the sycamore chest; 
it was three parts empty. They had seen 
such sums coming out of it, that they 
thought it inexhaustible; Gisco must 
have buried some in his tent. They 
scaled the knapsacks. Matho led them, 
and as they shouted “The money! the 
money!” Gisco at last replied: 

“Let your general give it to you!” 

He looked them in the face without 
speaking, with his great yellow eyes, 
and his long face that was paler than his 
beard. An arrow, held by its feathers, 
hung from the large gold ring in his ear, 
and a stream of blood was trickling 
from his tiara upon his shoulder. 

At a gesture from Matho all ad- 
vanced. Gisco held out his arms; Spen- 
dius tied his wrists with a slip knot; 
another knocked him down, and he dis- 
appeared amid the disorder of the crowd 
which was stumbling over the knapsacks. 
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They sacked his tent. Nothing was 
found in it except things indispensable 
to life; and, on a closer search, three 
images of Tanith, and, wrapped up in 
an ape’s skin, a black stone which had 
fallen from the moon. Many Cartha- 
ginians had chosen to accompany him; 
they were eminent men, and all be- 
longed to the war party. 

They were dragged outside the tents 
and thrown into the pit used for the 
reception of filth. They were tied with 
iron chains around the body to solid 
stakes, and were offered food at the 
point of the javelin. 

Autaritus overwhelmed them with in- 
vectives as he inspected them, but being 
quite ignorant of his language they 
made no reply; and the Gaul from time 
to time threw pebbles at their faces to 
make them cry out. 


The next day a sort of languor took 
possession of the army. Now that their 
anger was over they were seized with 
anxiety. Matho was suffering from vague 
melancholy. It seemed to him that 
Salammb6 had indirectly been insulted. 
These rich men were a kind of ap- 
pendage to her person. He sat down in 
the night on the edge of the pit, and 
recognised in their groanings something 
of the voice of which his heart was full. 

All, however, upbraided the Libyans, 
who alone had been paid. But while na- 
tional antipathies revived, together with 
personal hatreds, it was felt that it 
would be perilous to give way to them. 
Reprisals after such an outrage would 
be formidable. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to anticipate the vengeance of 
Carthage. Conventions and harangues 
never ceased. Every one spoke, no one 
was listened to; Spendius, usually so 
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loquacious, shook his head at every pro- 
posal. 

One evening he asked Matho care- 
lessly whether there were not springs 
in the interior of the town. 

“Not one!” replied Matho. 

The next day Spendius drew him to 
the ‘bank of the lake. 

“Master!” said the former slave, “if 
your heart is dauntless, I will bring you 
into Carthage.” 

“How?” repeated the other, panting. 

“Swear to execute all my commands 
and to follow me like a shadow!” 

Then Matho, raising his arm towards 
the planet of Chabar, exclaimed: 

“By Tanith, I swear!” 

Spendius resumed: 

“To-morrow after sunset you will 
wait for me at the foot of the aqueduct 
between the ninth and ten arcades. 
Bring with you an iron pick, a crestless 
helmet, and leathern sandals.” 

The aqueduct of which he spoke 
crossed the entire isthmus obliquely,— 
a considerable work, afterwards enlarged 
by the Romans. In spite of her dis- 
dain of other nations, Carthage had 
awkwardly borrowed this novel inven- 
tion from them, just as Rome herself 
had built Punic galleys; and five rows 
of superposed arches, of a dumpy kind 
of architecture, with buttresses at their 
foot and lions’ heads at the top, reached 
to the western part of the Acropolis, 
where they sank beneath the town to 
incline what was nearly a river into the 
cisterns of Megara. 

Spendius met Matho here at the hour 
agreed upon. He fastened a sort of har- 
poon to the end of a cord and whirled 
it rapidly like a sling; the iron instru- 
ment caught fast, and they began to 
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climb up the wall, the one after the 
other. 

But when they had ascended to the 
first story the cramp fell back every 
time that they threw it, and in order to 
discover some fissure they had to walk 
along the edge of the cornice. At every 
row of arches they found that it became 
narrower. Then the cord relaxed. Sev- 
eral times it nearly broke. 

At last they reached the upper plat- 
form. Spendius stooped down from time 
to time to feel the stones with his hand. 

“Here it is,” he said; “let us begin!” 
And leaning on the pick which Matho 
had brought they succeeded in disen- 
gaging one of the flagstones. 

In the distance they perceived a troop 
of horsemen galloping on horses without 
bridles. Their golden bracelets leaped 
in the vague drapings of their cloaks. A 
man could be seen in front crowned 
with ostrich feathers, and galloping with 
a lance in each hand. 

“Narr’ Havas!” exclaimed Matho. 

“What matter?” returned Spendius, 
and he leaped into the hole which they 
had just made by removing the flag- 
stone. 

Matho at his command tried to thrust 
out one of the blocks. But he could not 
move his elbows for want of room. 

“We shall return,” said Spendius; “go 
on in front.” Then they ventured into 
the channel of water. 

It reached to their waists. Soon they 
staggered, and were obliged to swim. 
Their limbs knocked against the walls 
of the narrow duct. The water flowed 
almost immediately beneath the stones 
above, and their faces were torn by 
them. Then the current carried them 
away. Their breasts were crushed with 
air heavier than that of a sepulchre, and 
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stretching themselves out as much as 
possible with their heads between their 
arms and their knees close together, 
they passed like arrows into’ the dark- 
ness, choking, gurgling, and almost dead. 
Suddenly all became black before them, 
and the speed of the waters redoubled. 
They fell. 

When they came to the surface again, 
they remained for a few minutes ex- 
tended on their backs, inhaling the air 
delightfully. Arcades, one behind an- 
other, opened up amid large walls sepa- 
rating the various basins. All were filled, 
and the water stretched in a single sheet 
throughout the length of the cisterns. 
Through the air-holes in the cupolas 
on the ceiling there fell a pale bright- 
ness which spread upon the waves discs, 
as it were, of light, while the darkness 
round about thickened towards the walls 
and threw them back to an indefinite 
distance. The slightest noise made a 
great echo. 

Spendius and Matho commenced to 
swim again, and passing through the 
opening of the arches, traversed several 
chambers in succession. Two other rows 
of smaller basins extended in a parallel 
direction on each side. They lost them- 
selves; they turned, and came back 
again. At last something offered a re- 
sistance to their heels. It was the pave- 
ment of the gallery that ran along the 
cisterns. 

Then, advancing with great precau- 
tions, they felt along the wall to find 
an outlet. But their feet slipped, and 
they fell into the great centre-basins. 
They had to climb up again, and there 
they fell again. They experienced ter- 
rible fatigue, which made them feel as 
if all their limbs had been dissolved in 
the water while swimming. Their eyes 
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closed; they were in the agonies of 
death. 

Spendius struck his hand against the 
bars of a grating. They shook it, it 
gave way, and they found themselves 
on the steps of a staircase. A door of 
bronze closed it above. With the point 
of a dagger they moved the bar, which 
was opened from without, and suddenly 
the pure open air surrounded them. 

The night was filled with silence, and 
the sky seemed at an extraordinary 
height. Clusters of trees projected over 
the long lines of walls. The whole town 
was asleep. The fires of the outposts 
shone like lost stars. 

Spendius, who had spent three years 
in the ergastulum, was but imperfectly 
acquainted with the different quarters. 
Matho conjectured that to reach Hamil- 
car’s palace they ought to strike to 
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the left and cross the Mappalian dis- 
trict. 

“No,” said Spendius, “take me to the 
temple of Tanith.” 

Matho wished to speak. 

“Remember!” said the former slave, 
and raising his arm he showed him the 
glittering planet of Chabar. 

Then Matho turned in silence towards 
the Acropolis. 

They crept along the nopal hedges 
which bordered the paths. The water 
trickled from their limbs upon the dust. 
Their damp sandals made no noise; 
Spendius, with eyes that flamed more 
than torches, searched the bushes at 
every sstep;—and he walked behind 
Matho with his hands resting on the 
two daggers which he carried on his 
arms, and which hung from below the 
armpit by a leathern band. 


CHAPTER V 


TANITH 


AFTER leaving the gardens Matho and 
Spendius found themselves checked by 
the rampart of Megara. But they dis- 
covered a breach in the great wall and 
passed through. 

The ground sloped downwards, form- 
ing a kind of very broad valley. It was 
an exposed place. 

“Listen,” said Spendius, “and first of 
all fear nothing! I shall fulfil my 
promise——” 

He stopped abruptly, and seemed to 
reflect as though searching for his 
words,—“‘Do you remember that time 
at sunrise when I showed Carthage to 


you on Salammbé’s terrace? We were 
strong that day, but you would listen 
to nothing!” Then in a grave voice: 
“Master, in the sanctuary of Tanith 
there is a mysterious veil, which fell 
from heaven and which covers the 
goddess.” 

“T know,” said Matho. 

Spendius resumed: “It is itself di- 
vine, for it forms part of her. The gods 
reside where their images are. It is be- 
cause Carthage possesses it that Car- 
thage is powerful.” Then leaning over 
to his ear: “I have brought you with 
me to carry it off!” 
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Matho recoiled in horror. “Begone! 
look for some one else! I will not help 
you in this execrable crime!” 

“But Tanith is your enemy,” retorted 
Spendius; “she is persecuting you and 
you are dying through her wrath. You 
will be revenged upon her. She will 
obey you, and you will become almost 
immortal and invincible.” 

Matho bent his head. Spendius con- 
tinued: 

“We should succumb; the army would 
be annihilated of itself. We have neither 
flight, nor succor, nor pardon to hope 
for! What chastisement from the gods 
can you be afraid of since you will have 
their power in your own hands? Would 
you rather die on the evening of a de- 
feat, in misery beneath the shelter of a 
bush, or amid the outrages of the popu- 
lace and the flames of funeral piles? 
Master, one day you will enter Carthage 
among the colleges of the pontiffs, who 
will kiss your sandals; and if the veil 
of Tanith weighs upon you still, you 
will reinstate it in its temple. Follow 
me! come and take it.” 

Matho was consumed by a terrible 
longing. He would have liked to possess 
the veil while refraining from the sacri- 
lege. He sai} to himself that perhaps 

it would not be necessary to take it in 

order to monopolise its virtue. He did 

not go to the bottom of his thought but 
stopped at the boundary, where it ter- 
rified him. 

“Come on!” he said; and they went 
‘off with rapid strides, side by side, and 
without speaking. 

The ground rose again, and the dwell- 
ings were near. They turned into the 
narrow streets amid the darkness. The 
strips of esparto-grass with which the 
doors were closed, beat against the 
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walls. Some camels were ruminating in 
a square before heaps of cut grass. Then 
they passed beneath a gallery covered 
with foliage. A pack of dogs were bark- 
ing. But suddenly the space grew wider 
and they recognised the western face 
of the Acropolis. At the foot of Byrsa 
there stretched a long black mass: it 
was the temple of Tanith, a whole made 
up of monuments and galleries, tourts 
and fore-courts, and bounded by a low 
wall of dry stones. Spendius and Matho 
leaped over it. 

This first barrier enclosed a wood of 
plane-trees as a precaution against 
plague and infection in the air. Tents 
were scattered here and there, in which, 
during the daytime, depilatory pastes, 
perfumes, garments, moon-shaped cakes, 
and images of the goddess with repre- 
sentations of the temple hollowed out 
in blocks of alabaster, were on sale. 

They had nothing to fear, for on 
nights when the planet did not appear, 
all rites were suspended; nevertheless 
Matho slackened his speed, and stopped 
before the three ebony steps ‘ng to 
the second enclosure. 

“Forward!” said Spendius. 

Pomegranates, almond trees, cypresses 
and myrtles alternated in regular suc- 
cession; the path, which was paved with 
blue pebbles, creaked beneath their 
footsteps, and full-blown roses formed 
a hanging bower over the whole length 
of the avenue. They arrived before an 
oval hole protected by a grating. Then 
Matho, who was frightened by the si. 
lence, said to Spendius: 

“Tt is here that they mix the fresh 
water and the bitter.” 

“T have seen all that,” returned the 
former slave, “in Syria, in the town of 
Maphug”; and they ascended into the 
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third enclosure by a staircase of six 
silver steps. 

A huge cedar occupied the centre. Its 
lowest branches were hidden beneath 
scraps of material and necklaces hung 
upon them by the faithful. They walked 
a few steps further on, and the front of 
the temple was displayed before them. 

Two long porticoes, with their archi- 
traves resting on dumpy pillars, flanked 
.@ quadrangular tower, the platform of 
which was adorned with the crescent of 
a moon. On the angles of the porticoes 
and at the four corners of the tower 
stood vases filled with kindled aro- 
matics. The capitals were laden with 
pomegranates and coloquintidas. Twin- 
ing knots, lozenges, and rows of pearls 
alternated on the walls, and a hedge 
of silver filigree formed a wide semi- 
circle in front of the brass staircase 
which led down from the vestibule. 

There was a cone of stone at the 
entrance between a stela of gold and 
one of emerald, and Matho kissed his 
right hand as he passed beside it. 

The first room was very lofty; its 
vaulted roof was pierced by numberless 
apertures, and if the head were raised 
the stars might be seen. All round the 
wall rush baskets were heaped up with 
the firstfruits of adolescence in the 
shape of beards and curls of hair; and 
in the centre of the circular apartment 
the body of a woman issued from a 
sheath which was covered with breasts. 
Fat, bearded, and with eyelids downcast, 
she looked as though she were smiling, 
while her hands were crossed upon the 
lower part of her big body, which was 
polished by the kisses of the crowd. 

Then they found themselves again in 
the open air in a transverse corridor, 
wherein there was an altar of small 


dimensions leaning against an ivory 
door. There was no further passage; 
the priests alone could open it; for the 
temple was not a place of meeting for 
the multitude, but the private abode 
of a divinity. 

“The enterprise is impossible,” said 
Matho. “You had not thought of this! 
Let us go back!” Spendius was examin- 
ing the walls. 

He wanted the veil, not because he 
had confidence in its virtue (Spendius 
believed only in the Oracle), but be- 
cause he was persuaded that the Car- 
thaginians would be greatly dismayed 
on seeing themselves deprived of it. 
They walked all round behind in order 
to find some outlet. 

Aedicules of different shapes were 
visible beneath clusters of turpentine 
trees. Here and there rose a stone 
phallus, and large stags roamed peace- 
fully about, spurning the fallen fir-cones 
with their cloven hoofs. 

But they retraced their steps between 
two long galleries which ran parallel to 
each other. There were small open cells 
along their sides, and tambourines and 
cymbals hung against their cedar col- 
umns from top to bottom. Women were 
sleeping stretched on mats outside the 
cells. Their bodies were greasy with 
unguents, and exhaled an odour of spices 
and extinguished perfuming-pans; while 
they were so covered with tattooings, 
necklaces, .rings, vermilion, and an- 
timony that, but for the motion of their 
breasts, they might have been taken 
for idols as they lay thus on the 
ground. There were lotus-trees encircling 
a fountain in which fish like Saiammbd’s 
were swimming; and then in the back- 
ground, against the wall of the temple, 
spread a vine, the branches of which 
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were of glass and the grape-bunches of 
emerald, the rays from the precious 
stones making a play of light through 
the painted columns upon the sleeping 
faces. 

Matho felt suffocated in the warm 
atmosphere pressed down upon him by 
the cedar partitions. All these symbols 
of fecundation, these perfumes, radia- 
tions, and breathings overwhelmed him. 
Through all the mystic dazzling he kept 
thinking of Salammbé. She became con- 
fused with the goddess herself, and his 
love unfolded itself all the more, like 
the great lotus-plants blooming upon 
the depths of the waters. 

Spendius was calculating how much 
money he would have made in former 
days by the sale of these women; and 
with a rapid glance he estimated the 
weight of the golden necklaces as he 
passed by. 

The temple was impenetrable on this 
side as on the other, and they returned 
behind the first chamber. While Spen- 
dius was searching and ferreting, Matho 
was prostrate before the door suppli- 
cating Tanith. He besought her not to 
permit the sacrilege, and strove to 
soften her with caressing words, such 
as are used to an angry person. 

Spendius noticed a narrow aperture 
above the door. 

“Rise!” he said to Matho, and he 
made him stand erect with his back 
against the wall. Placing one foot in his 
hands, and then the other upon his head, 
he reached up to the air-hole, made his 
way into it and disappeared. Then 
Matho felt a knotted cord—that one 
which Spendius had rolled around his 
body before entering the cisterns—fall 
upon his shoulders, and bearing upon it 
with both hands he soon found himself 
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by the side of the other in a large hall 
filled with shadow. 

Such an attempt was something 
extraordinary. The inadequacy of the 
means for preventing it was a sufficient 
proof that it was considered impos- 
sible. The sanctuaries were protected 
by terror more than by their walls. 
Matho expected to die at every step. 

However, a light was flickering far 
back in the darkness, and they went up 
to it. It was a lamp burning in a shell 
on the pedestal of a statue which wore 
the cap of the Kabiri. Its long blue robe 
was strewn with diamond discs, and its 
heels were fastened to the ground by 
chains which sank beneath the pave- 
ment. Matho suppressed a cry. “Ah! 
there she is! there she is!” he stam- 
mered out. Spendius took up the lamp 
in order to light himself. 

“What an impious man you are!” 
murmured Matho, following him never- 
theless. 

The apartment which they entered 
had nothing in it but a black painting 
representing another woman. Her legs 
reached to the top of the wall, and her 
body filled the entire ceiling; a huge 
egg hung by a thread from her navel, 
and she fell head downwards upon the 
other wall, reaching as far as the level 
of the pavement, which was touched 
by her pointed fingers. 

They drew a hanging aside, in order 
to go on further; but the wind blew and 
the light went out. 

Then they wandered about, lost in 
the complications of the architecture. 
Suddenly they felt something strangely 
soft beneath their feet. Sparks crackled 
and leaped; they were walking in fire. 
Spendius touched the ground and per- 
ceived that it was carefully carpeted 
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with lynx skins; then it seemed to them 
that a big cord, wet, cold, and viscous, 
was gliding between their legs. Through 
some fissures cut in the wall there fell 
thin white rays, and they advanced by 
this uncertain light. At last they dis- 
tinguished a large black serpent. It 
darted quickly away and disappeared. 

“Let us fly!” exclaimed Matho. “It is 
she! I feel her; she is coming.” 

“No, no,” replied Spendius, 
temple is empty.” 

Then a dazzling light made them 
lower their eyes. Next they perceived 
all around them an infinite number of 
beasts, lean, panting, with bristling 
claws, and mingled together one above 
another in a mysterious and terrifying 
confusion. There were serpents with 
feet, and bulls with wings, fishes with 
human heads were devouring fruit, 
flowers were blooming in the jaws of 
crocodiles, and elephants with uplifted 
trunks were sailing proudly through the 
azure like eagles. Their incomplete or 
multiplied limbs were distended with 
terrible exertion. As they thrust out 
their tongues they looked as though they 
would fain give forth their souls; and 
every shape was to be found among 
them as if the germ-receptacle had been 
suddenly hatched and had burst, empty- 
ing itself upon the walls of the hall. 

Round the latter were twelve globes 
of blue crystal, supported by monsters 
wesembling tigers. Their eyeballs were 
starting out of their heads like those of 
snails, with their dumpy loins bent they 
were turning round toward the back- 
ground where the supreme Rabbet, the 
Omnifecund, the last invented, shone 
splendid in a chariot of ivory. 

She was covered with scales, feathers, 
flowers, and birds as high as the waist. 


‘the 
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For earrings she had silver cymbals, 
which flapped against her cheeks. Her 
large fixed eyes gazed upon you, and a 
luminous stone, set in an obscene sym- 
bol on her brow, lighted the whole hall 
by its reflection in red copper mirrors 
above the door. 

Mantho took a step forward; but a 
flagstone yielded beneath his heels and 
immediately the spheres began to re- 
volve and the monsters to roar; musi¢ 
rose melodious and pealing, like the har- 
mony of the planets; the tumultuous 
soul of Tanith was poured streaming 
forth. She was about to arise, as lofty 
as the hall and with open arms. Sud- 
denly the monsters closed their jaws and 
the crystal globes revolved no longer. 

Then a mournful modulation lingered 
for a time through the air and at last 
died away. 

“And the veil?” said Spendius. 

Nowhere could it be seen. Where was 
it to be found? How could it be dis- 
covered? What if the priests had hidden 
it? Matho experienced anguish of heart 
and felt as though he had been deceived 
in his belief. 

“This way!” whispered Spendius. An 
inspiration guided him. He drew Matho 
behind Tanith’s chariot, where a cleft a 
cubit wide ran down the wall from top 
to bottom. 

Then they penetrated into a small 
and completely circular room, so lofty 
that it was-like the interior of a pillar. 
In the centre there was a big black 
stone, of semispherical shape. like a 
tambourine; flames were burning upon 
it; an ebony cone, bearing a head and 
two arms, rose behind. 

But beyond it seemed as though there 
were a cloud wherein were twinkling 
stars; faces appeared in the depths of 
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its folds—Eschmoun with the Kabiri, 
some of the monsters that had already 
been seen, the sacred beasts of the 
Babylonians, and others with which they 
were not acquainted. It passed beneath 
the idol’s face like a mantle, and spread 
fully out was drawn up on the wall, to 
which it was fastened by the corners, 
appearing at once bluish as the night, 
yellow as the dawn, purple as the sun, 
multitudinous, diaphanous, sparkling, 
light. It was the mantle of the goddess, 
the holy zaimph which might not be 
seen. 

Both turned pale. 

“Take it!” said Matho at last. 

Spendius did not hesitate, and leaning 
upon the idol he unfastened the veil, 
which sank to the ground. Matho laid 
his hand upon it; then he put his head 
through the opening, then he wrapped 
it about his body, and he spread out his 
arms the better to view it. 

“Let us go!” said Spendius. 

Matho stood panting with his eyes 
fixed upon the pavement. Suddenly he 
exclaimed: 

“But what if I went to her? I fear 
her beauty no longer! What could she 
do against me? I am now more than a 
man. I could pass through flames or 
walk upon the sea! I am transported! 
Salammb6! Salammbé! I am your mas- 
ter!” 

His voice was like thunder. He 
seemed to Spendius to have grown taller 
and transformed. 

A sound of footsteps drew near, a 
door opened, and a man appeared, a 
priest with lofty cap and staring eyes. 
Before he could make a gesture Spen- 
dius had rushed upon him, and clasping 
him in his arms had buried both his 
daggers in his sides. His head rang upon 
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the pavement. 

Then they stood for a while, as mo- 
tionless as the corpse, listening. Noth- 
ing could be heard but the murmuring 
of the wind through the half-opened 
door. 

The latter led into a narrow passage. 
Spendius advanced along it, Matho fol- 
lowed him, and they found themselves 
almost immediately- in the third en- 
closure, between the lateral porticoes, 
in which were the dwellings of the 
priests. 

Behind the cells there must be a 
shorter way out. They hastened along. 

Spendius squatted down at the edge 
of the fountain and washed his blood- 
stained hands. The women slept. The 
emerald vine shone. They resumed their 
advance. 

But something was running behind 
them under the trees; and Matho, who 
bore the veil, several times felt that it 
was being pulled very gently from 
below. It was a large cynocephalus, one 
of those which dwelt at liberty within 
the enclosure of the goddess. It clung 
to the mantle as though it had been 
conscious of the theft. They did not 
dare to strike it, however, fearing that 
it might redouble its cries; suddenly its 
anger subsided, and it trotted close be- 
side them swinging its body with its 
long hanging arms. Then at the barrier 
it leaped at a bound into a palm tree. 

When they had left the last enclosure 
they directed their steps towards Hamil- 
car’s palace, Spendius understanding 
that it would be useless to try to dis- 
suade Matho. 

They went by the street of the Tan- 
ners, the square of Muthumbal, the 
green market and the crossways of 
Cynasyn. At the angle of a wall a man 
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drew back frightened by the sparkling 
thing which pierced the darkness. 

“Hide the zaimph!” said Spendius. 

Other people passed them, but with- 
out perceiving them. 

At last they recognised the houses 
of Megara. 

The pharos, which was built behind 
them on the summit of the cliff, lit up 
the heavens with a great red brightness, 
and the shadow of the palace, with its 
rising terraces, projected a monstrous 
pyramid, as it were, upon the gardens. 
They entered through the hedge of 
jujube-trees, beating down the branches 
with blows of the dagger. 

The traces of the feast of the Mer- 
cenaries were everywhere still manifest. 
The parks were broken up, the trenches 
drained, the doors of the ergastulum 
open. No one was to be seen about the 
kitchens or cellars. They wondered at 
the silence, which was occasionally 
broken by the hoarse breathing of the 
elephants moving in their shackles, and 
the crepitation of the pharos, in which 
a pile of aloes was burning. 

Matho, however, kept repeating: 

“But where is she? I wish to see her! 
Lead me!” 

“Tt is a piece of insanity!” Spendius 
kept saying. “She will call, her slaves 
will run up, and in spite of your strength 
you will die!” 

They reached thus the galley stair- 
case. Matho raised his head, and thought 
that he could perceive far above a 
vague brightness, radiant and soft. 
Spendius sought to restrain him, but he 
dashed up the steps. 

As he found himself again in places 
where he had already seen her, the in- 
terval of the days that had passed was 
obliterated from his memory. But now 
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had she been singing among the tables; 
she had disappeared, and he had since 
been continually ascending this stair- 
case. The sky above his head was cov- 
ered with fires; the sea filled the hori- 
zon; at each step he was surrounded 
by a still greater immensity, and he 
continued to climb upward with that 
strange facility which we experience in 
dreams. 

The rustling of the veil as it brushed 
against the stones recalled his new 
power to him; but in the excess of his 
hope he could no longer tell what he 
was to do; this uncertainty alarmed 
him. 

From time to time he would press his 
face against the quadrangular openings 
in the closed apartments, and he thought 
that in several of the latter he could see 
persons asleep. 

The last story, which was narrower, 
formed a sort of dado on the summit of 
the terraces. Matho walked round it. 
slowly. 

A milky light filled the sheets of talc 
which closed the little apertures in the 
wall, and in their symmetrical arrange- 
ment they looked in the darkness like 
rows of delicate pearls. He recognised 
the red door with the black cross. The 
throbbing of his heart increased. He 
would fain have fled. He pushed the 
door and it opened. 

A galley-shaped lamp hung burning 
in the back part of the room, and three 
rays, emitted from its silver keel, 
trembled on the lofty wainscots, which 
were painted red with black bands. The 
ceiling was an assemblage of small 
beams, with amethysts and topazes amid 
their gilding in the knots of the wood. 
On both the great sides of the apart- 
ment there stretched a very low bed 
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made with white leathern straps; while 
above, semi-circles like shells, opened 
in the thickness of the wall, suffered a 
garment to come out and hang down to 
the ground. 

There was an oval basin with a step 
of onyx round it; delicate slippers of 
serpent skin were standing on the edge, 
together with an alabaster flagon. The 
trace of a wet footstep might be seen 
beyond. Exquisite scents were evapo- 
rating. 

Matho glided over the pavement, 
which was encrusted with gold, mother- 
of-pearl, and glass; and, in spite of the 
polished smoothness of the ground, it 
seemed to him that his feet sank as 
though he were walking on sand. 

Behind the silver lamp he had per- 
ceived a large square of azure held in 
the air by four cords from above, and 
he advanced with loins bent and mouth 
open. 

Flamingoes’ wings, fitted on branches 
of black coral, lay about among purple 
cushions, tortoiseshell strigils, cedar 
boxes, and ivory spatulas. There were 
antelopes’ horns with rings and brace- 
lets strung upon them; and clay vases 
were cooling in the wind in the cleft of 
the wall on a lattice-work of reeds. Sev- 
eral times he struck his foot, for the 
ground had various levels of unequal 
height, which formed a succession of 
apartments, as it were, in the room. In 
the background there were silver balus- 
trades surrounding a carpet strewn with 
painted flowers. At last he came to the 
hanging bed beside an ebony stool serv- 
ing to get into it. 

But the light ceased at the edge;— 
and the shadow, like a great curtain, 
revealed only a corner of the red mat- 
tress with the extremity of a little 
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naked foot lying upon its ankle. Then 
Matho took up the lamp very gently. 

She was sleeping with her cheek in 
one hand and with the other arm ex- 
tended. Her ringlets were spread about 
her in such abundance that she ap- 
peared to be lying on black feathers, 
and her ample white tunic wound in 
soft draperies to her feet following the 
curves of her person. Her eyes were 
just visible beneath her half-closed eye- 
lids. The curtains, which stretched per- 
pendicularly, enveloped her in a bluish 
atmosphere, and the motion of her 
breathing, communicating itself to the 
cords, seemed to rock her in the air. 
A long mosquito was buzzing. 

Matho stood motionless holding the 
silver lamp at arm’s length; but on a 
sudden the mosquito-net caught fire and 
disappeared, and Salammb6 awoke. 

The fire had gone out ot itself. She 
did not speak. The lamp caused great 
luminous moires to flicker on the wain- 
scots. 

“What is it?” she said. 

He replied: 

“°Tis the veil of the goddess!” 

“Yhe veil of the goddess!” cried 
Salammb6é, and supporting herself on 
both clenched hands she leaned shud- 
dering out. He resumed: 

“T have been in the depths of the 
sanctuary to seek it for you! Look!” 
The zaimph shone a mass of rays. 

“Do you remember it?” said Matho. 
“You appeared at night in my dreams, 
but I did not guess the mute command 
of your eyes!” She put out one foot 
upon the ebony stool. “Had I under- 
stood I should have hastened hither, I 
should have forsaken the army, I should 
not have left Carthage. To obey you I 
would go down through the caverns ot 
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Hadrumetum into the kingdom of the 
shades!—Forgive me! it was as though 
mountains were weighing upon my 
days; and yet something drew me on! 
I tried to come to you! Should I ever 
have dared this without the Gods!— 
Let us go! you must follow me! or, if 
you do not wish to do so, I will remain. 
What matters it to me!—Drown my 
soul in your breath! Let my lips be 
crushed with kissing your hands!” 

“Let me see it!” she said. “Nearer! 
nearer!” 

Day was breaking, and the sheets of 
talc in the walls were filled with a 
vinous colour. Salammbé leaned faint- 
ing against the cushions of the bed. 

“T love you!” cried Matho. 

“Give it!” she stammered out, and 
they drew closer together. 

She kept advancing, clothed in her 
white trailing simar, and with her large 
eyes fastened on the veil. Matho gazed 
at her, dazzled by the splendours of her 
head, and, holding out the zaimph 
towards her, was about to enfold her 
in an embrace. She was stretching out 
her arms. Suddenly she stopped, and 
they stood looking at each other, open- 
mouthed. 

Then without understanding the 
meaning of his solicitation a horror 
seized upon her. Her delicate eyebrows 
rose, her lips opened; she trembled. At 
last she struck one of the brass pateras 
which hung at the cormers of the red 
mattress, crying: 

“To the rescue! to the rescue! Back, 
sacrilegious man! infamous and ac- 
cursed! Help, Taanach, Kroum, Ewa, 
Micipsa, Schaoul!” 

And the scared face of Spendius, ap- 
pearing in the wall between the clay 
flagons, cried out these words:, 
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“Fly! they are hastening hither!” 

A great tumult came upwards shak- 
ing the staircases, and a flood of people, 
women, serving-men, and slaves, rushed 
into the room with stakes, tomahawks, 
cutlasses, and daggers. They were nearly 
paralysed with indignation on perceiv- 
ing a man; the female servants uttered 
funeral wailings, and the eunuchs grew 
pale beneath their black skins. 

Matho was standing behind the balus- 
trades. With the zaimph which was 
wrapped about him, he looked like a 
sidereal god surrounded by the firma< 
ment. The slaves were going to fall 
upon him, but she stopped them: 

“Touch it not! It is the mantle of 
the goddess!” 

She had drawn back into a corner; 
but she took a step towards him, and 
stretched forth her naked arm: 

“A curse upon you, you who have 
plundered Tanith! Hatred, vengeance, 
massacre, and grief! May Gurzil, god 
of battles, rend you! may Mastiman, 
god of the dead, stifle you! and may 
the Other—he who may not be named 
—burn you!” 

Matho uttered a cry as though he 
had received a sword-thrust. She re- 
peated several times: “Begone! be- 
gone!” 

The crowd of servants spread out, 
and Matho, with hanging head, passed 
slowly through the midst of them; but 
at the door he stopped, for the fringe 
of the zaimph had caught on one of 
the golden stars with which the flag- 
stones were paved. He pulled it off 
abruptly with a movement of his shoul- 
der and went down the staircases. 

Spendius, bounding from terrace to 
terrace, and leaping over the hedges and 
trenches, had escaped from the gardens. 
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He reached the foot of the pharos. The 
wall was discontinued at this spot, so 
inaccessible was the cliff. He advanced 
to the edge, lay down on his back, and 
let himself slide, feet foremost, down 
the whole length of it to the bottom; 
then by swimming he reached the Cape 
of the Tombs, made a wide circuit of 
the salt lagoon, and re-entered the camp 
of the Barbarians in the evening. 

The sun had risen; and, like a re- 
treating lion, Matho went down the 
paths, casting iterrible glances around 
him. 

A vague clamor reached his ears. It 
had started from the palace, and it was 
beginning afresh in the distance, 
towards the Acropolis. Some said that 
the treasure of the Republic had been 
seized in the temple of Moloch; others 
spoke of the assassination of a priest. 
It was thought, moreover, that the Bar- 
barians had entered the city. 

Matho, who did not know how to get 
out of the enclosures, walked straight 
before him. He was seen, and an out- 
cry was raised. Every one understood; 
and there was consternation, and then 
immense wrath. 

From the bottom of the Mappalian 
quarter, from the heights of the Acrcp- 
olis, from the catacombs, from the bor- 
ders of the lake, the multitude came 
in haste. The patricians left their 
palaces, and the traders left their shops; 
the women forsook their children; 
swords, hatchets, and sticks were seized; 
but the obstacle which had stayed 
Salammbé stayed them. How could the 
veil be taken back? The mere sight of 
it was a crime; it was of the nature of 
the gods, and contact with it was 
Aeath. 

The despairing priests wrung their 
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hands on the peristyles of the temples. 
The guards of the Legion galloped about 
at random; the people climbed upon 
the houses, the terraces, the shoulders 
of the colossuses, and the masts of the 
ships. He went on, nevertheless, and the 
rage, and the terror also, increased at 
each of his steps; the streets cleared 
at his approach, and the torrent of fly- 
ing men streamed on both sides up to 
the tops of the walls. Everywhere he 
could perceive only eyes opened widely 
as if to devour him, chattering teeth and 
outstretched fists, and Salammbd’s im- 
precations resounded many times re- 
newed. 

Suddenly a long arrow whistled past, 
then another, and stones began to buzz 
about him; but the missiles, being badly 
aimed (for there was the dread of hit- 
ting the zaimph), passed over his head. 
Moreover, he made a shield of the veil, 
holding it to the right, to the left, be- 
fore him and behind him; and they 
could devise no expedient. He quickened 
his steps more and more, advancing 
through the open streets. They were 
barred with cords, chariots, and snares; 
and all his windings brought him back 
again. At last he entered the square of 
Khamon where the Balearians had per- 
ished, and stopped, growing pale as one 
about to die. This time he was surely 
lost, and the multitude. clapped their 
hands. 

He ran up to the great gate, which 
was closed. It was very high, made 
throughout of heart of oak, with iron 
nails and sheathed with brass. Matho 
flung himself against it. The people 
stamped their feet with joy as they saw 
the impotence of his fury; then he took 
his sandal, spit upon it, and beat the 
immovable panels with it. The whole 
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city howled. The veil was forgotten 


now, and they were about to crush him. — 


Matho gazed with wide vacant eyes upon 
the crowd. His temples were throbbing 
with violence enough to stun him, and 
he felt a numbness as of intoxication 
creeping over him. Suddenly he caught 
sight of the long chain used in working 
the swinging of the gate. With a bound 
he grasped it, stiffening his arms, and 
making a buttress of his feet, and at last 
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the huge leaves partly opened. 

Then when he was outside he took 
the great zaimph from his neck, and 
raised it as high as possible above his 
head. The material, upborne by the sea 
breeze, shone in the ‘sunlight with its 
colours, its gems, and the figures of its 
gods. Matho bore it thus across the 
whole plain as far as the soldiers’ tents, 
and the people on the walls watched 
the fortune of Carthage depart. 


CHAPTER VI 


HANNO 


“TI oucnt to have carried her off!” 
Matho said in the evening to Spendius. 
“T should have seized her, and torn her 
from her house! No one would have 
dared to touch me!” 

Spendius was not listening to him. 
Stretched on his back he was taking 
delicious rest beside a large jar filled 
with honey-coloured water, into which 
he would dip his head from time to time 
in order to drink more copiously. 

Matho resumed: 

“What is to be done? How can we 
re-enter Carthage?” 

“T do not know,” said Spendius. 

Such impassibility exasperated Matho 
and he exclaimed: 

“Why! the fault is yours! You carry 
me away, and then you forsake me, 
coward that you are! Why, pray, should 
I obey you? Do you think that you are 
my master? Ah! you prostituter, you 
slave, you son of a slave!”’ He ground 
his teeth and raised his broad hand 
above Spendius. 


The Greek did not reply. An earthen 
lamp was burning gently against the 
tent-pole, where the zaimph shone amid 
the hanging panoply. Suddenly Matho 
put on his cothurni, buckled on his 
brazen jacket of mail, and took his 
helmet. 

“Where are you going?” asked Spen- 
dius, 

“T am returning! Let me alone! I 
will bring her back! And if they show 
themselves I will crush them like vipers! 
I will put her to death, Spendius! Yes,” 
he repeated, “I will kill her! You shall 
see, I will kill her!” 

But Spendius, who was listening 
eagerly, snatched up the zaimph 
abruptly and threw it into a corner, 
heaping up fleeces above it. A murmur- 
ing of voices was heard, torches 
gleamed, and Narr’ Havas entered, fol- 
lowed by about twenty men. 

They wore white woollen cloaks, long 
daggers, copper necklaces, wooden ear- 
rings, and boots of hyena skin; and 
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standing on the threshold they leaned 
upon their lances like herdsmen resting 
themselves. Narr’ Havas was the hand- 
somest of all; his slender arms were 
bound with straps ornamented with 
pearls. The golden circlet which fastened 
his ample garment about his head held 
an ostrich feather which hung down be- 
hind upon his shoulder; his teeth were 
displayed in a continual smile; his eyes 
seemed sharpened like arrows, and there 
was something observant and airy about 
his whole demeanour. 

He declared that he had come to join 
the Mercenaries, for the Republic had 
long been threatening his kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly he was interested in assisting 
the Barbarians, and he might also be 
of service to them. 

“T will provide you with elephants 
(my forests are full of them), wine, oil, 
barley, dates, pitch and sulphur for 
sieges, twenty thousand foot-soldiers 
and ten thousand horses. If I address 
myself to you, Matho, it is because the 
possession of the zaimph has made you 
chief man in the army. Moreover,” he 
added, “we are old friends.” 

Matho, however, was looking at Spen- 
dius, who, seated on the sheep-skins, was 
listening, and giving little nods of assent 
the while. Narr’ Havas continued speak- 
ing. He called the gods to witness he 
cursed Carthage. In his imprecations he 
broke a javelin. All his men uttered 
simultaneously a loud howl, and Matho, 
carried away by so much passion, ex- 
claimed that he accepted the alliance. 

A white bull and a black sheep, the 
symbols of day and night, were then 
brought, and their throats were cut on 
the edge of a ditch. When the latter 
‘was full of blood they dipped their 
arms into it. Then Narr’ Havas spread 
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out his hand upon Matho’s breast, and 
Matho did the same to Narr’ Havas, 
They repeated the stain upon the can- 
vas of their tents. Afterwards they 
passed the night in eating, and the re- 
maining portions of the meat were burnt 
together with the skin, bones, horns, 
and hoofs. 

Matho had been greeted with great 
shouting when he had come back bear- 
ing the veil of the goddess; even those 
who were not of the Chanaanitish re- 
ligion were made by their vague en- 
thusiasm to feel the arrival of a genius. 
As to seizing the zaimph, no one 
thought of it, for the mysterious man- 
mer in which he had acquired it was 
sufficient in the minds of the Barbarians 
to justify its possession; such were the 
thoughts of the soldiers of the African 
race. The others, whose hatred was not 
of such long standing, did not know 
how to make up their minds. If they 
had had ships they would immediately 
have departed. 

Spendius, Narr’ Havas, and Matho 
despatched men to all the tribes on 
Punic soil. 

Carthage was sapping the strength of 
these nations. She wrung exorbitant 
taxes from them, and arrears or even 
murmurings were punished with fetters, 
the axe, or the cross. It was necessary 
to cultivate whatever suited the Re- 
public, and to furnish what she de- 
manded; no one had the right of pos- 
sessing a weapon; when villages rebelled 
the inhabitants were sold; governors 
were esteemed like wine-presses, accord- 
ing to the quantity which they succeeded 
in extracting. Then beyond the regions 
immediately subject to Carthage ex- 
tended the allies, paying only a mod- 
erate tribute, and behind the allies 
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roamed the Nomads, who might be let 
loose upon them. By this system the 
crops were always abundant, the studs 
skilfully managed, and the plantations 
superb. 

The elder Cato, a master in the mat- 
ters of tillage and slaves, was amazed 
at it ninety-two years later, and the 
death-cry which he repeated continually 
at Rome was but the exclamation of 
jealous greed. 

During the last war the exactions had 
been increased, so that nearly all the 
towns of Libya had surrendered to 
Regulus. To punish them, a thousand 
talents, twenty thousand oxen, three 
hundred bags of gold dust, and consid- 
erable advances of grain had been ex- 
acted from them, and the chiefs of the 
tribes had been crucified or thrown to 
the lions. 

Tunis especially execrated Carthage! 
Older than the metropolis, it could not 
forgive her her greatness, and it fronted 
her walls crouching in the mire on the 
water’s edge like a venomous beast 
watching her. Transportations, massa- 
cres, and epidemics did not weaken it. 
It had assisted Archagathas, the son of 
Agathocles, and the Eaters of Unclean- 
ness found arms there at once. 

The couriers had not yet set out when 
universal rejoicing broke out in the 
provinces. Without waiting for anything 
they strangled the comptrollers of the 
houses and the functionaries of the Re- 
public in the baths; they took the old 
weapons that had been concealed out 
of the caves; they forged swords with 
the iron of the ploughs; the children 
sharpened javelins at the doors, and the 
women gave their necklaces, rings, ear- 
rings, and everything that could be em- 
ployed for the destruction of Carthage. 
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Piles of lances were heaped up in the 
county towns like sheaves of maize. 
Cattle and money were sent off. Matho 
speedily paid the Mercenaries their 
arrears, and owing to this, which was 
Spendius’s idea, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief—the schalischim of the 
Barbarians. 

Reinforcements of men poured in at 
the same time. The aborigines appeared 
first, and were followed by the slaves 
from the country; caravans of Negroes 
were ‘seized and armed, and merchants 
on their way to Carthage, despairing of 
any more certain profit, mingled with 
the Barbarians. Numerous bands were 
continually arriving. From the heights 
of the Acropolis the growing army might 
be seen. 

But the guards of the Legion were 
posted as sentries on the platform of 
the aqueduct, and near them rose at 
intervals brazen vats, in which floods 
of asphalt were boiling. Below in the 
plain the great crowd stirred tumultu- 
ously. They were in a state of uncer- 
tainty, feeling the embarrassment with 
which Barbarians are always inspired 
when they meet with walls. 

Utica and Hippo-Zarytus refused 
their alliance. Phoenician colonies like 
Carthage, they were self-governing, and 
always had clauses inserted in the 
treaties concluded by the Republic to 
distinguish them from the latter. Never- 
theless they respected this stronger sis- 
ter of theirs who protected them, and 
they did not think that she could be 
vanquished by a mass of Barbarians; 
these would on the contrary be them- 
selves exterminated. They desired to re- 
main neutral and to live at peace. 

But their position rendered them in- 
dispensable. Utica, at the foot of the 
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gulf, was convenient for bringing as- 
sistance into Carthage from without. If 
Utica alone were taken, Hippo-Zarytus, 
six hours further distant along the coast, 
would take its place, and the metrop- 
olis, being revictualled in this way, 
would be impregnable. 

Spendius wished the siege to be un- 
dertaken immediately. Narr’ Havas was 
opposed to this: an advance should first 
be made upon the frontier. This was 
the opinion of the veterans, and of 
Matho himself, and it was decided that 
Spendius should go to attack Utica, and 
Matho Hippo-Zarytus, while in the 
third place the main body should rest 
on Tunis and occupy the plain of Car- 
thage, Autaritus being in command. As 
to Narr’ Havas, he was to return to his 
own kingdom to procure elephants and 
to scour the roads with his cavalry. 

The women cried out loudly against 
this decision; they coveted the jewels 
of the Punic ladies. The Libyans also 
protested. They had been summoned 
against Carthage, and now they were 
going away from it! The soldiers de- 
parted almost alone. Matho commanded 
his own companions, together with the 
Tberians, Lusitanians, and the men of 
the West, and of the islands; all those 
who spoke Greek had asked for Spen- 
dius on account of his cleverness. 

Great was the stupefaction when the 
army was seen suddenly in motion; it 
stretched along beneath the mountain 
of Ariana on the road to Utica beside 
the sea. A fragment remained before 
Tunis, the rest disappeared to re-appear 
on the other shore of the gulf on the 
outskirts of the woods in which they 
were lost. 

They were perhaps eighty thousand 
men. The two Tyrian cities would offer 
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no resistance, and they would return 
against Caithage. Already there was a 
considerable army attacking it from the 
base of the isthmus, and it would soon 
perish from famine, for it was impos-~ 
sible to live without the aid of the prov- 
inces, the citizens not paying contribu- 
tions as they did at Rome. Carthage 
was wanting in political genius. Her 
eternal anxiety for gain prevented her 
from having the prudence which results 
from loftier ambitions. A _ galley 
anchored on the Libyan sands, it was 
with toil that she maintained her posi- 
tion. The nations roared like billows 
around her, and the slightest storm 
shook this formidable machine. 

The treasury was exhausted by the 
Roman war and by all that had been 
squandered and lost in the bargaining 
with the Barbarians. Nevertheless sol- 
diers must be had, and not a govern- 
ment would trust the Republic! Ptole- 
meus had lately refused it two thousand 
talents. Moreover the rape of the veil 
disheartened them. Spendius had clearly 
foreseen this. 

But the nation, feeling that it was 
hated, clasped its money and its gods 
to its heart, and its patriotism was sus- 
tained by the very constitution of its 
government. 

First, the power rested with all, with- 
out any one being strong enough to en- 
gross it. Private debts were considered 
as public debts, men of Chanaanitish 
race had a monopoly of commerce, and 
by multiplying the profits of piracy with 
those of usury, by hard dealings in 
lands and slaves and with the poor, for- 
tunes were sometimes made. These alone 
opened up all the magistracies, and al- 
though authority and money were per- 
petuated in the same families, people 
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tolerated the oligarchy because they 
hoped ultimately to share in it. ~ 

The societies of merchants, in which 
the laws were elaborated, chose the in- 
spectors of the exchequer, who on leav- 
ing office nominated the hundred mem- 
bers of the Council of the Ancients, 
themselves dependent on the Grand As- 
sembly, or general gathering of all the 
rich. As to the two Suffets, the relics of 
the monarchy and the less than consuls, 
they were taken from distinct families 
on the same day. All kinds of enmities 
were contrived between them, so that 
they might mutually weaken each other. 
They could not deliberate concerning 
war, and when they were vanquished the 
Great Council crucified them. 

The power of Carthage emanated, 
therefore, from the Syssitia, that is to 
say, from a large court in the centre 
of Malqua, at the place, it was said, 
where the first bark of Phecenician 
sailors had touched, the sea having re- 
tired a long way since then. It was a 
collection of little rooms of archaic 
architecture, built of palm trunks with 
corners of stone, and separated from 
one another so as to accommodate the 
various ‘societies separately. The rich 
crowded there all day to discuss their 
own concerns and those of the govern- 
ment, from the procuring of pepper to 
the extermination of Rome. Thrice in 
a moon they would have their beds 
brought up to the lofty terrace running 
along the wall of the court, and they 
might be seen from below at table in 
the air, without cothurni or cloaks, with 
their diamond-covered fingers wander- 
ing over the dishes, and their large ear- 
rings hanging down among the flagons, 
—all fat and fusty, half-naked, smiling 
and eating beneath the blue sky, like 
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great sharks sporting in the sea. 

But just now they were unable to 
dissemble their anxiety; they were too 
pale for that. The crowd which waited 
for them at the gates escorted them to 
their palaces in order to obtain some 
news from them. As in times of pesti- 
lence, all the houses were shut; the 
streets would fill and suddenly clear 
again; people ascended the Acropolis or 
ran to the harbour, and the Great Coun- 
cil deliberated every night. At last the 
people were convened in the square of 
Khamon, and it was decided to leave the 
management of things to Hanno, the 
conqueror of Hecatompylos. 

He was a true Carthaginian, devout, 
crafty, and pitiless towards the people 
of Africa. His revenues equalled those 
of the Barcas. No one had such experi- 
ence in administrative affairs. 

He decreed the enrolment of all 
healthy citizens, he placed catapults on 
the towers, he exacted exorbitant sup- 
plies of arms, he even ordered the con- 
struction of fourteen galleys which were 
not required, and he desired everything 
to be registered and carefully set down 
in writing. He had himself conveyed to 
the arsenal, the pharos, and the treas- 
uries of the temples; his great litter 
was continually to be seen swinging 
from step to step as it ascended the 
staircases of the Acropolis. And then 
in his palace at night, being unable to 
sleep, he would yell out warlike 
manoeuvres in terrible tones so as to 
prepare himself for the fray. 

In their extremity of terror all be- 
came brave. The rich ranged ‘themselves 
in line along the Mappalian district at 
cockcrow, and tucking up their robes 
practised themselves in handling the 
pike. But for want of an instructor they 
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had disputes about it. They would sit 
down breathless upon the tumbs and 
then begin again. Several even dieted 
themselves. Some imagined that it was 
necessary to eat a great deal in order 
to acquire strength, while others who 
were inconvenienced by their corpulence 
weakened themselves with fasts in order 
to become thin. 

Utica had already called several times 
upon Carthage for assistance; but 
Hanno would not set out until the en- 
gines of war had been supplied with 
the last screw. He lost three moons 
more in equipping the one hundred and 
twelve elephants that were lodged in 
the ramparts. They were the conquerors 
of Regulus; the people loved them; it 
was impossible to treat such old friends 
too well. Hanno had the brass plates 
which adorned their breasts recast, their 
tusks gilt, their towers enlarged, and 
caparisons, edged with very heavy 
fringes, cut out of the handsomest 
purple. Finally, as their drivers were 
called Indians (after the first ones, no 
doubt, who came from the Indies) he 
ordered them all to be costumed after 
the Indian fashion; that is to say, with 
white pads round their temples, and 
small drawers of byssus, which with 
their transverse folds looked like two 
valves of a shell applied to the hips. 

The army under Autaritus still re- 
mained before Tunis. It was hidden be- 
hind a wall made with mud from the 
lake, and protected on the top by thorny 
brushwood. Some Negroes had planted 
tall sticks here and there bearing fright- 
ful faces——human masks made with 
birds’ feathers, and jackals’ or serpents’ 
heads,—which gaped towards the enemy 
for the purpose of terrifying him; and 
the Barbarians, reckoning themselves in- 
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vincible through these means, danced, 
wrestled, and juggled, convinced that 
Carthage would perish before long. Any 
one but Hanno would easily have 
crushed such a multitude, hampered as 
it was with herds and women. More- 
over, they knew nothing of drill, and 
Autaritus was so disheartened that he 
had ceased to require it. 

They stepped aside when he passed 
by rolling his big blue eyes. Then on 
reaching the edge of the lake he would 
draw back his sealskin cloak, unfasten 
the cord which tied up his long red hair, 
and soak the latter in the water. He 
regretted that he had not deserted to 
the Romans along with the two thou- 
sand Gauls of the temple of Eryx. 

Often the sun would suddenly lose 
his rays in the middle of the day. Then 
the gulf and the open sea would seem 
as motionless as molten lead. A cloud 
of brown dust stretching perpendicularly 
would speed whirling along; the palm 
trees would bend and the sky disap- 
pear, while stones would be heard re- 
bounding on the animals’ cruppers; and 
the Gaul, his lips glued against the holes 
in his tent, would gasp with exhaustion 
and melancholy. His thoughts would be 
of the scent of the pastures on autumn 
mornings, of snowflakes, or of the bel- 
lowing of the urus lost in the fog, and 
closing his eyelids he would in imagi- 
nation behold the fires in long, straw- 
roofed cottages flickering on the marshes 
in the depths of the woods. 

Others regretted their native lands 
as well as he, even though they might 
not be so far away. Indeed the Car- 
thaginian captives could distinguish the 
velaria spread over the courtyards of 
their houses, beyond the gulf on the 
slopes of Byrsa. But sentries marched | 
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round them continually. They were all. 


fastened to a common chain. Each one 
wore an iron carcanet, and the crowd 
was never weary of coming to gaze at 
them. The women would show their lit- 
tle children the handsome robes hanging 
in tatters on their wasted limbs. 

Whenever Autaritus looked at Gisco 
he was seized with rage at the recollec- 
tion of the insult that he had received, 
and he would have killed him but for 
the oath which he had taken to Narr’ 
Havas. Then he would go back into his 
tent and drink a mixture of barley and 
cumin until he swooned away from in- 
toxication—to awake afterwards in 
broad daylight consumed with horrible 
thirst. 

Matho, meanwhile, was besieging 
Hippo-Zarytus. But the town was pro- 
tected by a lake, communicating with 
the sea. It had three lines of circum- 
vallation, and upon the heights which 
surrounded it there extended a wall 
fortified with towers. He had never 
commanded in such an enterprise be- 
fore. Moreover, he was beset with 
thoughts of Salammbé, and he raved in 
the delight of her beauty as in the sweet- 
ness of a vengeance that transported 
him with pride. He felt an acrid, 
frenzied, permanent want to see her 
again. He even thought of presenting 
himself as the bearer of a flag of truce, 
in the hope that once within Carthage 
he might make his way to her. Often 
he would cause the assault to be 
sounded and waiting for nothing rush 
upon the mole which it was sought to 
construct in the sea. He would snatch 
up the stones with his hands, overturn, 
strike, and deal sword-thrusts every- 
where. The Barbarians would dash on 
pell-mell; the ladders would break with 
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a loud crash, and masses of men would 
tumble into the water, causing it to fly 
up in red waves against the walls. 
Finally the tumult would subside, and 
the soldiers would retire to make a fresh 
beginning. 

Matho would go and seat himself out- 
side the tents, wipe his blood-splashed 
face with his arm, and gaze at the 
horizon in the direction of Carthage. 

In front of him, among the olives, 
palms, myrtles and planes, stretched 
two broad ponds which met another 
lake, the outlines of which could not 
be seen. Behind one mountain other 
mountains reared themselves, and in the 
middle of the immense lake rose an 
island perfectly black and pyramidal in 
form. On the left, at the extremity of 
the gulf, were sand-heaps like arrested 
waves, large and pale, while the sea, 
flat as a pavement of lapis-lazuli, as- 
cended by insensible degrees to the edge 
of the sky. The verdure of the country 
was lost in places beneath long sheets 
of yellow; carobs were shining like 
knobs of coral; vine branches drooped 
from the tops of the sycamores; the 
murmuring of the water could be heard; 
crested larks were hopping about, and 
the sun’s latest fires gilded the 
carapaces of the tortoises as they came 
forth from the reeds to inhale the 
breeze. 

Matho would heave deep sighs. He 
would lie flat on his face, with his nails 
buried in the soil, and weep; he felt 
wretched, paltry, forsaken. Never would 
he possess her, and he was unable even 
to take a town. 

At night when alone in his tent he 
would gaze upon the zaimph. Of what 
use to him was this thing which be- 
longed to the gods?—and doubts crept 
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into the Barbarian’s thoughts. Then, on 
the contrary, it would seem to him that 
the vesture of the goddess was depend- 
ing from Salammbé, and that a portion 
of her soul hovered in it, subtler than 
a breath; and he would feel it, breathe 
it in, bury his face in it, and kiss it 
with sobs. He would cover his shoulders 
with it in order to delude himself into 
believing that he was beside her. 

Sometimes he would suddenly steal 
away, stride in the starlight over the 
sleeping soldiers as they lay wrapped in 
their cloaks, spring upon a horse on 
reaching the camp gates, and two hours 
later be at Utica in Spendius’s tent. 

At first he would speak of the siege, 
but his coming was only to ease his sor- 
row by talking about Salammb6o. Spen- 
dius exhorted him to be prudent. 

“Drive away these trifles from your 
soul, which is degraded by them! For- 
merly you were used to obey; now you 
command an army, and if Carthage is 
not conquered we shall at least be 
granted provinces. We shall become 
kings!” 

But how was it that the possession of 
the zaimph did not give them the vic- 
tory? According to Spendius they must 
wait. 

Matho fancied that the veil affected 
people of Chanaanitish race exclusively, 
and, in his Barbarian-like subtlety, he 
said to himself: “The zaimph will ac- 
cordingly do nothing for me, but since 
they have lost it, it will do nothing for 
them.” 

Afterwards a scruple troubled him. 
He was afraid of offending Moloch by 
worshipping Aptouknos, the god of the 
Libyans, and he timidly asked Spendius 
to which of the gods it would be advis- 
able to sacrifice a man. 
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“Keep on sacrificing!” laughed Spen- 
dius. 

Matho, who could not understand 
such indifference, suspected the Greek 
of having a genius of whom he would 
not speak. 

All modes of worship, as well as all 
races, were to be met with in these 
armies of Barbarians, and consideration 
was had to the gods of others, for they, 
too, inspired fear. Many mingled for- 
eign practices with their native religion. 
It was to no purpose that they did not 
adore the stars; if a constellation were 
fatal or helpful, sacrifices were offered 
to it; an unknown amulet found by 
chance at a moment of peril became a 
divinity; or it might be a name and 
nothing more, which would be repeated 
without any attempt to understand its 
meaning. But after pillaging temples, 
and seeing numbers of nations and 
slaughters, many ultimately ceased to 
believe in anything but destiny and 
death;—and every evening these would 
fall asleep with the placidity of wild 
beasts. Spendius had spit upon the 
images of Jupiter Olympius; neverthe- 
less he dreaded to speak aloud in the 
dark, nor did he fail every day to put 
on his right boot first. 

He reared a long quadrangular ter- 
race in front of Utica, but in proportion 
as it ascended the rampart was also 
heightened, and what was thrown down 
by the one side was almost immediately 
raised again by the other. Spendius took 
care of his men; he dreamed of pians 
and strove to recall the stratagems 
which he had heard described in his 
travels. But why did Narr’ Havas not 
return? There was nothing but anxiety. 

Hanno had at last concluded his prep- 
arations. One night when there was no 
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moon he transported his elephants and. 


soldiers on rafts across the gulf of Car- 
thage. Then they wheeled round the 
mountain of the Hot Springs so as to 
avoid Autaritus, and continued their 
march so slowly that instead of sur- 
prising the Barbarians in the morning, 
as the Suffet had calculated, they did 
not reach them until it was broad day- 
light on the third day. 

Utica had on the east a plain which 
extended to the large lagoon of Car- 
thage; behind it a valley ran at right 
angles between two low and abruptly 
terminated mountains; the Barbarians 
were encamped further to the left in 
such a way as to blockade the harbour; 
and they were sleeping in their tents 
(for on that day both sides were too 
weary to fight and were resting) when 
the Carthaginian army appeared at the 
turning of the hills. 

Some camp followers furnished with 
slings were stationed at intervals on the 
wings. The first line was formed of the 
guards of the Legion in golden scale- 
armour, mounted on their big horses, 
which were without mane, hair, or ears, 
and had silver horns in the middle of 
their foreheads to make them look like 
rhinoceroses. Between their squadrons 
were youths wearing small helmets and 
swinging an ashen javelin in each hand. 
The long files of the heavy infantry 
marched behind. All these traders had 
piled as many weapons upon their bodies 
as possible. Some might be seen carry- 
ing an axe, a lance, a club, and two 
swords all at once; others bristled with 
darts like porcupines, and their arms 
stood out from their cuirasses in sheets 
of horn or iron plates. At last the scaf- 
foldings of the lofty engines appeared; 
carrobalistas, onagers, catapults and 
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scorpions, rocking on chariots drawn by 
mules and quadrigas of oxen; and in 
proportion as the army drew out, the 
captains ran panting right and left to 


deliver commands, close up the files, and 


preserve the intervals. Such of the An- 
cients as held commands had come in 
purple cassocks, the magnificent fringes 
of which tangled in the white straps of 
their cothurni. Their faces, which were 
smeared all over with vermilion, shone 
beneath enormous helmets surmounted 
with images of the gods; and, as they 
had shields with ivory borders covered 
with precious stones, they might have 
been taken for suns passing over walls 
of brass. 

But the Carthaginians manceuvred so 
clumsily that the soldiers in derision 
urged them to sit down. They called out 
that they were just going to empty their 
big stomachs, to dust the gilding of 
their skin, and to give them iron to 
drink. 

A strip of green cloth appeared at the 
top of the pole planted before Spen- 
dius’s tent: it was the signal. The Car- 
thaginian army replied to it with a 
great noise of trumpets, cymbals, flutes 
of asses’ bones, and tympanums. The 
Barbarians had already leaped outside 
the palisades, and were facing their 
enemies within a javelin’s throw of 
them. 

A Balearic slinger took a step for- 
ward, put one of his clay bullets into 
his thong, and swung round his arm. An 
ivory shield was shivered, and the two 
armies mingled together. 

The Greeks made the horses rear and 
fall back upon their masters by prick- 
ing their nostrils with the points of 
their lances. The slaves who were to 
hurl stones had picked such as were too 
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big, and they accordingly fell close to 
them. The Punic foot-soldiers exposed 
the right side in cutting with their long 
swords. The Barbarians broke their 
ines; they slaughtered them freely; they 
stumbled over the dying and dead, quite 
blinded by the blood that spirted into 
their faces. The confused heap of pikes, 
helmets, cuirasses and swords turned 
round about, widening out and closing 
in with elastic contractions. The gaps 
increased more and more in the Car- 
thaginian cohorts, the engines could not 
be got out of the sand; and finally the 
Suffet’s litter (his grand litter with 
crystal pendants), which from the be- 
ginning might have been seen tossing 
among the soldiers like a bark on the 
waves, suddenly foundered. He was no 
doubt dead. The Barbarians found them- 
selves alone. 

The dust around them fell and they 
were beginning to sing, when Hanno 
himself appeared on the top of an ele- 
phant. He sat bare-headed beneath a 
parasol of byssus which was carried by 
a negro behind him. His necklace of 
blue plates flapped against the flowers 
on his black tunic; his huge arms were 
compressed within circles of diamonds, 
and with open mouth he brandished a 
pike of inordinate size, which spread 
out at the end like a lotus, and flashed 
more than a mirror. Immediately the 
earth shook,—and the Barbarians saw 
all the elephants of Carthage, with their 
gilt tusks and blue-painted ears, hasten- 
ing up in single line, clothed with bronze 
and shaking the leathern towers which 
were placed above their scarlet capari- 
sons, in each one of which were three 
archers bending large bows. 

The soldiers were barely in possession 
of their arms; they had taken up their 
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positions at random. They were frozen 
with terror; they stood undecided. 
Javelins, arrows, phalaricas, and 
masses of lead were already being 
showered down upon them from the 
towers. Some clung to the fringes of the 
caparisons in order to climb up, but 
their hands were struck off with cut- 
lasses and they fell backwards upon the 
swords’ points. The pikes were too weak 
and broke, and the elephants passed 
through the phalanxes like wild boars 
through tufts of grass; they plucked up 


the stakes of the camp with their trunks, 


and traversed it from one end to the 
other, overthrowing the tents with their 
breasts. All the Barbarians had fled. 
They were hiding themselves in the hills 
bordering the valley by which the Car- 
thaginians had come. 

The victorious Hanno presented him- 
self before the gates of Utica. He had a 
trumpet sounded. The three Judges of 
the town appeared in the opening of the 
battlements on the summit of a tower. 

But the people of Utica would not 
receive such well-armed guests. Hanno 
was furious. At last they consented to 
admit him with a feeble escort. 

The streets were too narrow for the 
elephants. They had to be left outside. 

As soon as the Suffet was in the town 
the principal men came to greet him. 
He had himself taken to the vapour 
baths, and called for his cooks. 


Three hours afterward he was still 
immersed in the oil of cinnamomum 
with which the basin had been filled; 
and while he bathed he ate flamingoes’ 
tongues with honied poppy-seeds on a 
spread ox hide. Beside him was his 
Greek physician, motionless, in a long 
yellow robe, directing the re-heating of 
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the bath from time to time, and two 
young boys leaned over the steps of the 
basin and rubbed his legs. But attention 
to his body did not check his love for 
the commonwealth, for he was dictating 
a letter to be sent to the Great Coun- 
cil, and as some prisoners had just been 
taken he was asking himself what ter- 
rible punishment could be devised. 

“Stop!” said he to a slave who stood 
writing in the hollow of his hand. “Let 
some of them be brought to me! I wish 
to see them!” 

And from the bottom of the hall, full 
of a whitish vapour on which the 
torches cast red spots, three Barbarians 
were thrust forward: a Samnite, a Spar- 
tan, and a Cappadocian. 

“Proceed!” said Hanno. 

“Rejoice, light of the Baals! your 
Suffet has exterminated the ravenous 
hounds! Blessings on ‘the Republic! 
Give orders tor prayers!” He perceived 
the captives and burst out laughing: 
“Ah! ha! my fine fellows of Sicca! 
You are not shouting so loudly to-day! 
It is I! Do you recognize me? And 
where are your swords? What really 
terrible fellows!” and he pretended to 
be desirous to hide himself as if he 
were afraid of them. “You demanded 
horses, women, estates, magistracies, no 
doubt, and priesthoods! Why not? Well, 
I will provide you with the estates, and 
such as you will never come out of! 
You shall be married to gibbets that 
are perfectly new! Your pay? it shall 
be melted into your mouths in leaden 
ingots! and I will put you into good 
and very exalted positions among the 
clouds, so as to bring you close to the 
eagles!” 

The three long-haired and ragged 
Barbarians looked at him without un- 
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~ derstanding what he said. Wounded in 


the knees, they had been seized by hav- 
ing ropes thrown over them, and the 
ends of the great chains on their hands 
trailed upon the pavement. Hanno was 
indignant at their impassibility. 

“On your knees! on your knees! 
jackals! dust! vermin! excrements! 
And they make no reply! Enough! be 
silent! Let them be flayed alive! No! 
presently!” 

He was breathing like a hippopotamus 
and rolling his eyes. The perfumed oil 
overflowed beneath the mass of his 
body, and clinging to the scales on his 
skin, made it look pink in the light 
of the torches. 

He resumed: 

“For four days we suffered greatly 
from the sun. Some mules were lost in 
crossing the Macaras. In spite of their 
position, the extraordinary courage—— 
Ah! Demonades! how I suffer! Have 
the bricks re-heated, and let them be 
red-hot!” 

A noise of rakes and furnaces was 
heard. The incense smoked more strong- 
ly in the large perfuming-pans, and the 
shampooers, who were quite naked and 
were sweating like sponges, crushed a 
paste composed of wheat, sulphur, black 
wine, bitch’s milk, myrrh, galbanum and 
storax upon his joints. He was con- 
sumed with incessant thirst, but the 
yellow-robed man did not yield to this 
inclination, and held out to him a golden 
cup in which viper broth was smoking. 

“Drink!” said he, “that the strength 
of sun-born serpents may penetrate into 
the marrow of your bones, and take 
courage, O reflection of the gods! You 
know, moreover, that a priest of Esch- 
moun watches those cruel stars round 
the Dog from which your malady is 
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derived. They are growing pale like the 
spots on your skin, and you are not 
to die from them.” 

“Oh! yes, that is so, is it not?” re- 
peated the Suffet, “I am not to die from 
them!” And his violaceous lips gave 
forth a breath more nauseous than the 
exhalation from a corpse. Two coals 
seemed to burn in the place of his 
eyes, which had lost their eyebrows; 
a mass of wrinkled skin hung over his 
forehead; both his ears stood out from 
his head and were beginning to increase 
in size; and the deep lines forming semi- 
circles round his nostrils gave him a 
strange and terrifying appearance, the 
look of a wild beast. His unnatural 
voice was like a roar; he said: 

“Perhaps you are right, Demonades. 
In fact there are many ulcers here 
which have closed. I feel robust. Here! 
look how I am eating!” 

And less from greediness than from 
ostentation, and the desire to prove to 
himself that he was in good health, he 
cut into the forcemeats of cheese and 
marjoram, the boned fish, gourds, oys- 
ters with eggs, horse-radishes, truffles, 
and brochettes of small birds. As he 
looked at the prisoners he revelled in 
the imagination of their tortures. Nev- 
ertheless he remembered Sicca, and the 
rage caused by all his woes found vent 
in the abuse of these three men. 

“Ah! traitors! ah! wretches! infa- 
mous, accursed creatures! And you out- 
raged me!—me! the Suffet! Their serv 
ices, the price of their blood, say they! 
Ah! yes! their blood! their blood!” Then 
speaking to himself:—‘All shall perish! 
not one shall be sold! It would be bet- 
ter to bring them to Carthage! I should 
be seen—but, doubtless, I have not 
brought chains enough? Write: Send 
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me—How many of them are there? 
go and ask Muthumbal! Go! no pity! 
and let all their hands be cut off and 
brought to me in baskets!” 

But strange cries at once hoarse and 
shrill penetrated into the hall above 
Hanno’s voice and the rattling of the 
dishes that were being placed around 
him. They increased, and suddenly the 
furious trumpeting of the elephants 
burst forth as if the battle were be- 
ginning again. A great tumult was going 
on around the town. 

The Carthaginians had not attempted 
to pursue the Barbarians. They had 
taken up their quarters at the foot of 
the walls with their baggage, mules, 
serving men, and all their train of sa- 
traps; and they made merry in their 
beautiful pearl-bordered tents, while 
the camp of the Mercenaries was now 
nothing but a heap of ruins in the 
plain. Spendius had recovered his cour- 
age. He despatched Zarxas to Matho, 
scoured the woods, rallied his men (the 
losses had been inconsiderable),—and 
they were re-forming their lines, en- 
raged at having been conquered without 
a fight, when they discovered a vat of 
petroleum which had no doubt been 
abandoned by the Carthaginians. Then 
Spendius had some pigs carried off from 
the farms, smeared them with bitumen, 
set them on fire, and drove them to- 
wards Utica. 

The elephants were terrified by the 
flames and fled. The ground sloped 
upwards, javelins were thrown at them, 
and they turned back;—and with great 
blows of ivory and trampling of feet 
they ripped up the Carthaginians, stifled 
them, flattened them. The Barbarians 
descended the hill behind them; the 
Punic camp, which was without en- 
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trenchments, was sacked at the first 
tush, and the Carthaginians were 
crushed against the gates, which were 
not opened through fear of the Mercen- 
aries. 

Day broke, and Matho’s foot-soldiers 
were seen coming up from the west. 
At the same time horsemen appeared; 
they were Narr’ Havas with his Nu- 
midians. Leaping ravines and bushes 
they ran down the fugitives like grey- 
hounds pursuing hares. This change of 
fortune interrupted the Suffet. He called 
out to be assisted to leave the vapour 
bath. 

The three captives were still before 
him. Then a Negro (the same who had 
carried his parasol in the battle) leaned 
over to his ear. 

“Well?” replied the Suffet slowly. 
“Ah! kill them!” he added in an abrupt 
tone. 

The Ethiopian drew a long dagger 
from his girdle and the three heads 
fell. One of them rebounded among the 
remains of the feast, and leaped into 
the basin, where it floated for some 
time with open mouth and staring eyes. 
The morning light entered through the 
chinks in the wall; the three bodies 
streamed with great bubbles like three 
fountains, and a sheet of blood flowed 
over the mosaics with their powdering 
of blue dust. The Suffet dipped his hand 
into this hot mire and rubbed his knees 
with it: it was a cure. 

When evening had come he stole 
away from the town with his escort, 
and made his way into the mountain 
to rejoin his army. 

He succeeded in finding the remains 
of it. 

Four days afterward he was on the 
top of a defile at Gorza, when the 
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troops under Spendius appeared below. 
Twenty stout lances might easily have 
checked them by attacking the head of 
their column, but the Carthaginians 
watched them pass by in a state of 
stupefaction. Hanno recognised the king 
of the Numidians in the rearguard; 
Narr’ Havas bowed to him, at the same 
time making a sign which he did not 
understand. 

The return to Carthage took place 
amid all kinds of terrors. They marched 
only at night, hiding in the olive woods 
during the day. There were deaths at 
every halting-place; several times they 
believed themselves lost. At last they 
reached Cape Hermeum, where vessels 
came to receive them. 

Hanno was so fatigued, so desperate 
—the loss of the elephants in particul- 
lar overwhelmed him—that he de- 
manded poison from Demonades in 
order to put an end to it all. More- 
over he could already feel himself 
stretched upon the cross. 

Carthage had not strength enough to 
be indignant with him. Its losses had. 
amounted to one hundred thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-two shekels of 
silver, fifteen thousand six hundred and 
twenty-three shekels of gold, eighteen 
elephants, fourteen members of the 
Great Council, three hundred of the 
rich, eight thousand citizens, corn 
enough for three moons, a considerable 
quantity of baggage, and all the engines 
of war! The defection of Narr’ Havas 
was certain, and both sieges were begin- 
ning again. The army under Autaritus 
now extended from Tunis to Rhades. 
From the top of the Acropolis long 
columns of smoke might be seen in the 
country ascending to the sky; they were 
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the mansions of the rich, which were on 
fire. 

One man alone could have saved the 
Republic. People repented that they had 
slighted him, and the peace party itself 
voted holocausts for Hamilcar’s return. 

The sight of the zaimph had upset 
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Salammb6. At night she thought that 
she could hear the footsteps of the god- 
dess, and she would awake terrified and 
shrieking. Every day she sent food to 
the temples. Taanach was worn out with 
executing her orders, and Schahabarim 
never left her. 


CHAPTER VII 


HAMILCAR BARCA 


Tue Announcer of the Moons, who 
watched on the summit of the temple 
of Eschmoun every night in order to 
signal the disturbances of the planet 
with his trumpet, one morning per- 
ceived towards the west something like 
a bird skimming the surface of the sea 
with its long wings. 

It was a ship with three tiers of 
oars and with a horse carved on the 
prow. The sun was rising; the Announ- 
cer of the Moons put up his hand be- 
fore his eyes, and then grasping his 
clarion with outstretched arms sounded 
a loud brazen cry over Carthage. 

People came out of every house; 
they would not believe what was said; 
they disputed with one another; the 
mole was covered with people. At last 
they recognised Hamilcar’s trireme. 

It advanced in fierce and haughty 
fashion, cleaving the foam around it, 
the lateen-yard quite square and the 
sail bulging down the whole length of 
the mast; its gigantic oars kept time 
as they beat the water; every now and 
then the extremity of the keel, which 
was shaped like a plough-share, would 
appear, and the ivory-headed horse, 


rearing both its feet beneath the spur 
which terminated the prow, would seem 
to be speeding over the plains of the 
sea. 

As it rounded the promontory the 
wind ceased, the sail fell, and a man 
was seen standing bareheaded beside 
the pilot. It was he, Hamilcar. the Suf- 
fet! About his sides he wore gleaming 
sheets of steel; a red cloak, fastened to 
his shoulders, left his arms visible; two 
pearls of great length hung from his 
ears, and his black, bushy beard rested 
on his breast. 

The galley, however, tossing amid the 
rocks, was proceeding along the side of 
the mole, and tthe crowd followed it 
on the flag-stones, shouting: 

“Greeting! blessing! Eye of Khamon! 
ah! deliver us! "Tis the fault of the 
rich! they want to put you to death! 
Take care of yourself, Barca!” 

He made no reply, as if the loud 
clamour of oceans and battles had com- 
pletely deafened him. But when he was 
below the staircase leading down from 
the Acropolis, Hamilcar raised his head, 
and looked with folded arms upon the 
temple of Eschmoun, His gaze mounted 
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higher still, to the great pure sky; he. meras had lost their wings, the Pataec 


shouted an order in a harsh voice to 
his sailors; the trireme leaped forward; 
it grazed the idol set up at the corner 
of the mole to stay the storms; and 
in the merchant harbour, which was 
full of filth, fragments of wood, and 
rinds of fruit, it pushed aside and 
crushed against the other ships moored 
to stakes and terminating in crocodiles’ 
jaws. The people hastened thither, and 
some threw themselves into the water 
to swim to it. It was already at the 
very end before the gate which bristled 
with nails. The gate rose, and the tri- 
reme disappeared beneath the deep 
arch. 

The Military Harbour was completely 
separated from the town; when ambas- 
sadors arrived, they had to proceed 
between two walls through a passage 
which had its outlet on the left in front 
of the temple of Khamoun. This great 
expanse of water was as round as a 
cup, and was bordered with quays on 
which sheds were built for sheltering 
the ships. Before each of these rose 
two pillars bearing the horns of Am- 
mon on their capitals and forming con- 
tinuous porticoes all round the basin. 
On an island in the centre stood a house 
for the marine Suffet. 

The water was so limpid that the 
bottom was visible with its paving of 
white pebbles. The noise of the streets 
did not reach so far, and Hamilcar as 
he passed recognised the triremes which 
he had formerly commanded. 

Not more than twenty perhaps re- 
mained, under shelter on the land, lean- 
ing over on their sides or standing 
upright on their keels, with lofty poops 
and swelling prows, and covered with 
gildings and mystic symbols. The chi- 


Gods their arms, the bulls their silver 
horns;—and_half-painted, motionless, 
and rotten as they were, yet full of 
associations, and still emitting the scent 
of voyages, they all seemed to say to 
him, like mutilated soldiers on seeing 
their master again, “’Tis we! ’tis we! 
and you too are vanquished!” 

No one excepting the marine Suffet 
might enter the admiral’s house. So long 
as there was no proof of his death he 
was considered as still in existence. In 
this way the Ancients avoided a master 
the more, and they had not failed to 
comply with the custom in respect to 
Hamilcar. 

The Suffet proceeded into the de- 
serted apartments. At every step he 
recognised armour and furniture—fa- 
miliar objects which nevertheless aston- 
ished him, and in a perfuming-pan in 
the vestibule there even remained the 
ashes of the perfumes that had been 
kindled at his departure for the conjura- 
tion of Melkarth. It was not thus that 
he had hoped to return. Everything that 
he had done, everything that he had 
seen, unfolded itself in his memory: 
assaults, conflagrations, legions, tem- 
pests, Drepanum, Syracuse, Lilybzeum, 
Mount Etna, the plateau of Eryx, five 
years of battles——until the fatal day 
when arms had been laid down and 
Sicily had been lost. Then he once 
more saw the woods of citron-trees, 
and herdsmen with their goats on gray 
mountains; and his heart leaped at the 
thought of the establishment of another 
Carthage down yonder. His projects and 
his recollections buzzed through his 
head, which was still dizzy from the 
pitching of the vessel; he was over- 
whelmed with anguish, and, becoming 
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suddenly weak, he felt the necessity of 
drawing near to the gods. 

Then he went up to the highest story 
of his house, and taking a nail-studded 
staple from a golden shell, which hung 
on his arm, he opened a small oval 
chamber. 

It was softly lighted by means of 
delicate black discs let into the wall 
and as transparent as glass. Between 
the rows of these equal discs, holes, 
like those for the urns in columbaria, 
were hollowed out. Each of them con- 
tained a round dark stone, which ap- 
peared to be very heavy. Only people 
of superior understanding honoured 
these abaddirs, which had fallen from 
the moon. By their fall they denoted 
the stars, the sky, and fire; by their 
colour dark night, and by their density 
the cohesion of terrestrial things. A 
stifling atmosphere filled this mystic 
place. The round stones lying in the 
niches were whitened somewhat with 
sea-sand which the wind had no doubt 
driven through the door. Hamilcar 
counted them one after the other with 
the tip of his finger; then he hid his 
face in a saffron-coloured veil, and, 
falling on his knees, stretched himself 
on the ground with both arms extended. 

The daylight outside was beginning to 
strike on the folding shutters of black 
lattice-work. Aborescences, hillocks, ed- 
dies, and ill-defined animals appeared 
in their diaphanous thickness; and the 
light came terrifying and yet peaceful 
as it must be behind the sun in the 
dull spaces of future creations. He 
strove to banish from his thoughts all 
forms, and all symbols and appellations 
of the gods, that he might the better 
apprehend the immutable spirit which 
outward appearances took away. Some- 
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thing of the planetary vitalities pene- 
trated him, and he felt withal a wiser 
and more intimate scorn of death and 
of every accident. When he rose he 
was filled with serene fearlessness and 
was proof against pity or dread, and 
as his chest was choking he went to 
the top of the tower which overlooked 
Carthage. 

The town sank downwards in a long 
hollow curve, with its cupolas, its 
temples, its golden roofs, its houses, 
its clusters of palm trees here and 
there, and its glass balls with streaming 
rays, while the ramparts formed, as it 
were, the gigantic border of this horn 
of plenty which poured itself out be- 
fore him. Far below he could see the 
harbours, the squares, the interiors of 
the courts, the plan of the streets and 
the people, who seemed very small and 
but little above the level of the pave- 
ment. Ah! if Hanno had not arrived 
too late on the morning of the Aegatian 
islands! He fastened his eyes on the 
extreme horizon and stretched forth his 
quivering arms in the direction of 
Rome. 

The steps of the Acropolis were oc- 
cupied by the multitude. In the square 
of Khamon the people were pressing 
forward to see the Suffet come out, 
and the terraces were gradually being 
loaded with people; a few recognised 
him, and he was saluted; but he retired 
in order the better to ‘excite the impa- 
tience of the people. 

Hamilcar found the most important 
men of his party below in the hall: 
Istatten, Subeldia, Hictamon, Yeoubas 
and others. They related to him all that 
had taken place since the conclusion 
of the peace: the greed of the Ancients, 
the departure of the soldiers, their re. 
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turn, their demands, the capture of, 
Gisco, the theft of the zaimph, the re- 
lief and subsequent abandonment of 
Utica; but no one ventured to tell him 
of the events which concerned himself. 
At last they separated, to meet again 
during the night at the assembly of the 
Ancients in the temple of Moloch. 

They had just gone out when a ttu- 
mult arose outside the door. Some one 
was trying to enter in spite of the 
servants; and as the disturbance was in- 
creasing Hamilcar ordered the stranger 
to be shown in. 

An old negress made her appearance, 
broken, wrinkled, trembling, stupid- 
looking, wrapped to the heels in ample 
blue veils. She advanced face to face 
with the Suffet, and they looked at each 
other for some time; suddenly Hamil- 
car started; at a wave of his hand the 
slaves withdrew. Then, signing to her 
to walk with precaution, he drew her 
by the arm into a remote apartment. 

The negress threw herself upon the 
floor to kiss his feet; he raised her 
brutally. 

“Where have you left him, Iddibal?” 

“Down there, Master;” and extricat- 
ing herself from her veils, she rubbed 
her face with her sleeve; the black 
colour, the senile trembling, the bent 
figure disappeared, and there remained 
a strong old man whose skin seemed 
tanned by sand, wind, and sea. A tuft 
of white hair rose on his skull like the 
crest of a bird; and he indicated his 
disguise, as it lay on the ground, with 
an ironic glance. 

“You have done well, Iddibal! ’Tis 
well!” Then piercing him, as it were, 
with his keen gaze: “No one yet sus- 
pects?” 

The old man swore to him by the 
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Kabiri that the mystery had been kept. 
They never left their cottage, which was 
three days’ journey from Hadrumetum, 
on a shore peopled with turtles, and 
with palms on the dune. “And in ac- 
cordance with your command, O Mas- 
ter! I teach him to hurl the javelin 
and to drive a team.” 

“He is strong, is he not?” 

“Yes, Master, and intrepid as well! 
He has no fear of serpents, or thun- 
der, or phantoms. He runs bare-footed 
like a herdsman along the brinks of 
precipices.” 

“Speak! speak!” 

“He invents snares for wild beasts. 
Would you believe it, that last moon he 
surprised an eagle; he dragged it away, 
and the bird’s blood and the child’s 
were scattered in the air in large drops 
like driven roses. The animal in its fury 
enwrapped him in the beating of its 
wings; he strained it against his breast, 
and as it died his laughter increased, 
piercing and proud like the clashing of 
swords.” 

Hamilcar bent his head, dazzled by 
such presages of greatness. 

“But he has been for some time rest- 
less and disturbed. He gazes at ine 
sails passing far out at sea; he is melan- 
choly, he rejects bread, he inquires 
about the gods, and he wishes to be- 
come acquainted with Carthage.” 

“No, no! mot yet!” exclaimed the 
Suffet. 

The old slave seemed to understand 
the peril which alarmed Hamilcar, and 
he resumed: 

“How is he to be restrained? Already 
I am obliged to make him promises, 
and I have come to Carthage only to 
buy him a dagger with a silver handle 
and pearls all around it.” Then he told 
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how, having perceived the Suffet on the 
terrace, he had passed himself off on 
the warders of the harbour as one of 
Salammbo’s women, so as to make his 
way in to him. 

Hamilcar remained for a long time 
apparently lost in deliberation; at last 
he said: 

“To-morrow you will present yourself 
at sunset behind the purple factories 
in Megara and imitate a jackal’s cry 
three times. If you do not see me, you 
will return to Carthage on the first day 
of every moon. Forget nothing! Love 
him! You may speak to him now about 
Hamilcar.” 

The slave resumed his costume, and 
they left the house and the harbour to- 
gether. 

Hamilcar went on his way alone on 
foot and without an escort, for the 
meetings of the Ancients were, under 
extraordinary circumstances, always se- 
cret, and were resorted to mysteriously. 

At first he went along the western 
front of the Acropolis, and then passed 
through the Green Market, the galleries 
of Kinisdo, and the Perfumers’ suburb. 
The scattered lights were being extin- 
guished, the broader streets grew still, 
then shadows glided through the dark- 
ness. They followed him, others ap- 
peared, and like him they all directed 
their course towards the Mappalian dis- 
trict. 

The temple of Moloch was built at 
the foot of a steep defile in a sinister 
spot. From below nothing could be seen 
but lofty walls rising indefinitely like 
those of a monstrous tomb. The night 
was gloomy, a greyish fog seemed to 
weigh upon the sea, which beat against 
the cliff with a noise as of death-rattles 
and sobs; and the shadows gradually 
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vanished as if they had passed through 
the walls. 

But as soon as the doorway was 
crossed one found oneself in a vast 
quadrangular court bordered by arcades. 
In the centre rose a mass of architec- 
ture with eight equal faces. It was sur- 
mounted by cupolas which thronged 
around a second story supporting a 
kind of rotunda, from which sprang a 
cone with a re-entrant curve and ter- 
minating in a ball on the summit. 

Fires were burning in cylinders of 
filigree-work fitted upon poles, which 
men were carrying to and fro. These 
lights flickered in the gusts of wind 
and reddened the golden combs which 
fastened their plaited hair on the nape 
of the neck. They ran about calling to 
one another to receive the Ancients. 

Here and there on the flag-stones huge 
lions were couched like sphinxes, living 
symbols of the devouring Sun. They 
were slumbering with half-closed eye- 
lids. But roused by the footsteps and 
voices they rose slowly, came towards 
the Ancients, whom they recognised by 
their dress, and rubbed themselves 
against their thighs, arching their backs 
with sonorous yawns; the vapour of 
their breath passed across the light of 
the torches. The stir increased, doors 
closed, all the priests fled, and the An- 
cients disappeared beneath the columns 
which formed a deep vestibule round 
the temple. 

These columns were arranged in such 
a way that their circular ranks, which 
were contained one within another, 
showed the Saturnian period with its 
years, the years with their months, and 
the months with their days, and finally 
reached to the walls of the sanctuary. 

Here it was that the Ancients laid 
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aside their sticks of narwhal’s horn,—~ trafficking and commanding, gave an ap» 


for a law which was always observed 
inflicted the punishment of death upon 
any one entering the meeting with any 
kind of weapon. Several wore a rent 
repaired with a strip of purple at the 
bottom of their garment, to show that 
they had not been economical in their 
dress when mourning for their relatives, 
and this testimony to their affliction 
prevented the slit from growing larger. 
Others had their beards inclosed in little 
bags of violet skin, and fastened to their 
ears by two cords. They all accosted 
one another by embracing breast to 
breast. They surrounded Hamilcar with 
congratulations; they might have been 
taken for brothers meeting their brother 
again. 

These men were generally thick-set, 
with curved noses like those of the As- 
syrian colossi. In a few, however, the 
more prominent cheek-bone, the taller 
figure, and the narrower foot, betrayed 
an African origin and nomad ancestors. 
Those who lived continually shut up in 
their counting-houses had pale faces; 
others showed in theirs the severity of 
the desert, and strange jewels sparkled 
on all the fingers of their hands, which 
were burnt by unknown suns. The navi- 
gators might be distinguished by their 
rolling gait, while the men of agricul- 
ture smelt of the wine-press, dried herbs, 
and the sweat of mules. These old 
pirates had lands under tillage, these 
money-grubbers would fit out ships, 
these proprietors of cultivated lands 
supported slaves who followed trades. 
All were skilled in religious discipline, 
expert in strategy, pitiless and rich. They 
looked wearied of prolonged cares. Their 
flaming eyes expressed distrust, and 
their habits of travelling and lying, 


pearance of cunning and violence, a 
sort of discreet and convulsive brutal- 
ity to their whole demeanour. Further, 
the influence of the god cast a gloom 
upon them. 

They first passed through a vaulted 
hall which was shaped like an egg. Seven 
doors, corresponding to the seven plan- 
ets, displayed seven squares of differ- 
ent colours against the wall. After trav- 
ersing a long room they entered another 
similar hall. 

A candelabrum completely covered 
with chiselled flowers was burning at 
the far end, and each of its eight golden 
branches bore a wick of byssus in a 
diamond chalice. It was placed upon 
the last of ithe long steps leading to a 
great altar, the corners of which termi- 
nated in horns of brass. Two lateral 
staircases led to its flattened summit; 
the stones of it could not be seen; it 
was like a mountain of heaped cinders, 
and something indistinct was slowly 
smoking on the top of it. Then further 
back, higher than the candelabrum, and 
much higher than the altar, rose the 
Moloch, all of iron, and with gaping 
apertures in his human breast. His out- 
spread wings were stretched upon the 
wall, his tapering hands reached down 
to the ground; three black stones bor- 
dered by yellow circles represented three 
eyeballs on his brow, and his bull’s head 
was raised with a terrible effort as if 
in order to bellow. 

Ebony stools were ranged round the 
apartment. Behind each of them was 
a bronze shaft resting on ‘three claws 
and supporting a torch. All these lights 
were reflected in the mother-of-pearl 
lozenges which formed the pavement of 
the hall. So lofty was the latter that 
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the red colour of the walls grew black 
as it rose towards the vaulted roof, 
and the three eyes of the idol appeared 
far above like stars half lost in the 
night. 

The Ancients sat down on the ebony 
stools after putting the trains of their 
robes over their heads. They remained 
motionless with their hands crossed in- 
side their broad sleeves, and the mother- 
of-pearl pavement seemed like a lumi- 
nous river streaming from the altar to 
the door and flowing beneath their naked 
feet. 

The four pontiffs had their places 
in the centre, sitting back to back on 
four ivory seats which formed a cross, 
the high-priest of Eschmoun in a hya- 
cinth robe, the high-priest of Tanith 
in a white linen robe, the high-priest 
of Khamon in a tawny woollen robe, and 
the high-priest of Moloch in a purple 
tobe. 

Hamilcar advanced towards the can- 
delabrum. He walked all round it, look- 
ing at the burning wicks; then he threw 
a scented powder upon them, and violet 
flames appeared at the extremities of 
the branches. 

Then a shrill voice rose; another re- 
plied to it, and the hundred Ancients, 
the four pontiffs, and Hamilcar, who 
remained standing, simultaneously in- 
toned a hymn, and their voices—ever 
repeating the same _ syllables and 
strengthening the sounds—rose, grew 
loud, became terrible, and then suddenly 
were still. 

There was a pause for some time. At 
last Hamilcar drew from his breast a 
little three-headed statuette, as blue as 
sapphire, and placed it before him. It 
was the image of Truth, the very genius 
of his speech. Then he replaced it in 
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his bosom, and all, as if seized with 
sudden wrath, cried out: 
“They are good friends of yours, are 


‘the Barbarians! Infamous traitor! You 


come back to see us perish, do you 
not? Let him speak!—No! no!” 

They were taking their revenge for 
the constraint to which political cere- 
monial had just obliged them; and even 
though they had wished for Hamilcar’s 
return, they were now indignant that 
he had not anticipated their disasters, 
or rather that he had not endured them 
as well as they. 

When the tumult had subsided, the 
pontiff of Moloch rose: 

“We ask you why you did not return 
to Carthage?” 

“What is that to you?” replied the 
Suffet disdainfully. 

Their shouts were redoubled. 

“Of what do you accuse me? I man- 
aged the war badly perhaps! You have 
seen how I order my battles, you who 
conveniently allow Barbarians 

“Enough! enough!” 

He went on in a low voice so as to 
make himself the better listened to: 

“Oh! that is true! I am wrong, lights 
of the Baals; there are intrepid men 
among you! Gisco, rise!” And survey- 
ing the step of the altar with half- 
closed eyelids, as if he sought for some 
one, he repeated: 

“Rise, Gisco! You can accuse me; 
they will protect you! But where is 
her” Then, as if he remembered him- 
self: “Ah! in his house, no doubt! sur- 
rounded by his sons, commanding his 
slaves, happy, and counting on the wall 
the necklaces of honour which his coun- 
try has given to him!” 

They moved about raising their shoul- 
ders as if they were being scourged 
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with thongs. “You do not even know \ own folly! be silent!” And they began 


whether he is living or dead!”’ And with- 
out giving any heed to their clamours 


he said that in deserting the Suffet they: 


had deserted the Republic. So, too, the 
peace with Rome, however advanta- 
geous it might appear to them, was more 
fatal than twenty battles. A few—those 
who were the least rich of the Council 
and were suspected of perpetual lean- 
ings towards the people or towards tyr- 
anny—applauded. Their opponents, 
chiefs of the Syssitia and administra- 
tors, triumphed over them in point of 
numbers; and the more eminent of them 
had ranged themselves close to Hanno, 
who was sitting at the other end of the 
hall before the lofty door, which was 
closed by a hanging of hyacinth colour. 

He had covered the ulcers on his 
face with paint. But the gold dust on 
his hair had fallen upon his shoulders, 
where it formed two brilliant sheets, so 
that his hair appeared whitish, fine, and 
frizzled like wool. His hands were en- 
veloped in linen soaked in a greasy 
perfume, which dripped upon the pave- 
ment, and his disease had no doubt 
considerably increased, for his eyes were 
hidden beneath the folds of his eye- 
lids. He had thrown back his head in 
order to see. His partisans urged him 
to speak. At last in a hoarse and hide- 
ous voice he said: 

“Less arrogance, Barca! We have all 
been vanquished! Each one supports 
his own misfortune! Be resigned!” 

“Tell us rather,” said Hamilcar, smil- 
ing, “how it was that you steered your 
galleys into the Roman fleet?” 

“T was driven by the wind,” replied 
Hanno. 

“You are like a rhinoceros trampling 
on his dung: you are displaying your 


to indulge in recriminations respecting 
the battle of the Aegatian islands. 

Hanno accused him of not having 
come to meet him. 

“But that would have left Eryx un- 
defended. You ought to have stood out 
from the coast; what prevented you? 
Ah! I forgot! all elephants are afraid 
of the sea!” 

Hamilcar’s followers thought this jest 
so good that they burst out into loud 
laughter. The vault rang with it like 
the beating of tympanums. 

Hanno denounced the unworthiness of 
such an insult; the disease had come 
upon him from a cold taken at the siege 
of Hecatompylos, and tears flowed down 
his face like winter rain on a ruined 
wall. 

Hamilcar resumed: 

“If you had loved me as much as 
him there would be great joy in Car- 
thage now! How many times did I not 
call upon you! and you always refused 
me money!” 

“We had need of it,” said the chiefs 
of the Syssitia. 

“And when things were desperate with 
me—we drank mules’ urine and ate the 
straps of our sandals; when I would fain 
have had the blades of grass soldiers, 
and made battalions with the rottenness 
of our dead, you recalled the vessels 
that I had left!” 

“We could not risk everything,” re- 
plied Baat-~Baal, who possessed gold 
mines in Darytian Getulia. 

“But what did you do here, at Car- 
thage, in your houses, behind your 
walls? There are Gauls on the Eridanus 
who ought to have been roused, Cha- 
naanites at Cyrene who would have 
come, and while the Romans send am- 
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bassadors to Ptolemzus——” 

“Now he is extolling the Romans to 
us!” Some one shouted out to him: 
“How much have they paid you to de- 
fend them?” 

“Ask that of the plains of Bruttium, 
of the ruins of Locri, of Metapontum, 
and of Heraclea! I have burnt all their 
trees, I have pillaged all their temples, 
and even to the death of their grand- 
children’s grandchildren u 

“Why! you declaim like a rhetor!” 
said Kapouras, a very illustrious mer- 
chant. “What is it that you want?” 

“TI say that we must be more ingen- 
ious or more terrible! If the whole of 
Africa rejects your yoke ithe reason is, 
my feeble masters, that you do not 
know how to fasten it upon her shoul- 
ders! Agathocles, Regulus, Coepio, any 
bold man has only to land and capture 
her; and when the Libyans in the east 
concert with the Numidians in the west, 
and the Nomads come from the south, 
and the Romans from the north’—a 
cry of horror rose—‘Oh! you will beat 
your breasts, and roll in the dust, and 
tear your cloaks! No matter! you will 
have to go and turn the mill-stone in the 
Suburra, and gather grapes on tthe hills 
of Latium.” 

They smote their right thighs to mark 
their sense of ithe scandal, and the 
sleeves of their robes rose like large 
wings of startled birds. Hamilcar, car- 
ried away by a spirit, continued his 
speech, standing on the highest step of 
the altar, quivering and terrible; he 
raised his arms, and the rays from the 
candelabrum which burned behind him 
passed between his fingers like javelins 
of gold. 

“You will lose your ships, your coun- 
try seats, your chariots, your hanging 
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beds, and the slaves who rub your 
feet! The jackal will couch in your pal- 
aces, and the ploughshare will upturn 
your tombs. Nothing will be left but the 
eagles’ scream and a heap of ruins. 
Carthage, thou wilt fall!” 

The four pontiffs spread out their 
hands to avert the anathema. All had 
risen. But the marine Suffet, being a 
sacerdotal magistrate under the protec- 
tion of the Sun, was inviolable so long 
as the assembly of the rich had not 
judged him. Terror was associated with 
the altar. They drew back. 

Hamilcar had ceased speaking, and 
was panting with eye fixed, with face 
as pale as the pearls of his tiara, al- 
most frightened at himself, and his 
spirit lost in funereal visions. From the 
height on which he stood, all the torches 
on the bronze shafts seemed to him like 
a vast crown of fire laid level with the 
pavement; black smoke issuing from 
them mounted up into the darkness 
of the vault; and for some minutes the 
silence was so profound that they could 
hear in ithe distance the sound of the 
sea. 

Then the Ancients began to question 
one another. Their interests, their exis- 
tence, were attacked by the Barbarians. 
But it was impossible to conquer them 
without the assistance of the Suffet, 
and in spite of their pride this consid- 
eration made them forget every other. 
His friends were taken aside. There were 
interested reconciliations, understand- 
ings, and promises. Hamilcar would not 
take any further part in any govem- 
ment. All conjured him. They besought 
him; and as the word treason occurred 
in their speech, he fell into a passion. 
The sole traitor was the Great Council, 
for as the enlistment of the soldiers ex- 
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pired with the war, they became free 


as soon as the war was finished; he even 
exalted their bravery and all the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from 
interesting them in the Republic by do- 
nations and privileges. 

Then Magdassin, a former provincial 

governor, said, as he rolled his yellow 
eyes: 
. “Truly, Barca, with your travelling 
you have become a Greek, or a Latin, 
or something! Why speak you of re- 
wards for these men? Rather let ten 
thousand Barbarians perish than a single 
one of us!” 

The Ancients nodded approval, mur- 
muring:—“Yes, is there need for so 
much trouble? They can always be 
had!” 

“And they can be got rid of conven- 
iently, can they not? They are deserted 
as they were by you in Sardinia. The 
enemy is apprised of the road which 
they are to take, as in the case of those 
Gauls in Sicily, or perhaps they are dis- 
embarked in the middle of the sea. As 
I was returning I saw the rock quite 
white with their bones!” 

“What a misfortune!” said Kapouras 
impudently. 

“Have they not gone over to the 
enemy a hundred times?” cried the 
others. 

“Why, then,” exclaimed Hamilcar, 
“did you recall them to Carthage, not- 
withstanding your laws? And when they 
are in your town, poor and numerous 
amid all your riches, it does not occur 
to you to weaken them by the slightest 
division! Afterwards you dismiss the 
whole of them with their women and 
children, without keeping a single hos- 
tage! Did you expect that they would 
murder themselves to spare you the 
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pain of keeping your oaths? You hate 
them because they are strong! You hate 
me still more, who am their master! 
Oh! I felt it just now when you were 
kissing my hands and were all putting 
a constraint upon yourselves not to bite 
them!” 

If the lions that were sleeping in the 
court had come howling in, the uproar 
could not have been more frightful. But 
the pontiff of Eschmoun rose, and, 
standing perfectly upright, with his 
knees close together, his elbows pressed 
to his body, and his hands half open, 
he said: 

“Barca, Carthage has need that you 
take the general command of the Punic 
forces against the Mercenaries!” 

“T refuse,” replied Hamilcar. 

“We will give you full authority,” 
cried the chiefs of the Syssitia. 

“Nol” 

“With no control, no partition, all 
the money that you want, all the cap- 
tives, all the booty, fifty zereths of land 
for every enemy’s corpse.” 

“No! no! because it is impossible to 
conquer with you!” 

“He is afraid!” 

“Because you are cowardly, greedy, 
ungrateful, pusillanimous and mad!” 

“He is careful of them!” 

“In order to put himself at their 
head,” said some one. 

“And return against us,” said another; 
and from the bottom of the hall Hanno 
howled: 

“He wants to make himself king!” 

Then they bounded up, overturning 
the seats and the ‘torches: the crowd 
of them rushed towards the altar; they 
brandished daggers. But Hamilcar dived 
into his sleeves and drew from them 
two broad cutlasses; and half stooping, 
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his left foot advanced, his eyes flaming 
and his teeth clenched, he defied them 
as he stood there beneath the golden 
candelabrum. 

Thus they had brought weapons with 
them as a precaution; it was a crime; 
they looked with terror at one another. 
As all were guilty, every one became 
quickly reassured; and by degrees they 
turned their backs on the Suffet and 
came down again maddened with hu- 
miliation. For the second time they re- 
coiled before him. They remained 
standing for some time. Several who 
had wounded their fingers put them to 
their mouths or rolled them gently in 
the hem of their mantles, and they were 
about to depart when Hamilcar heard 
these words: 

“Why! it is a piece of delicacy to 
avoid distressing his daughter!” 

A louder voice was raised: 

“No doubt, since she takes her lovers 
from among the Mercenaries!” 

At first he tottered, then his eyes 
rapidly sought for Shahabarim. But the 
priest of Tanith had alone remained 
in his place; and Hamilcar could see 
only his lofty cap in the distance. All 
were sneering in his face. In proportion 
as his anguish increased their joy re- 
doubled, and those who were behind 
shouted amid the hootings: 

“He was seen coming out of her 
room!” 

“One morning in the month of Tam- 
mouz!” 

“Tt was the 
zaimph!” 

“A very handsome man 

“Taller than you!” 

He snatched off his tiara, the ersign 
of his rank—his tiara with its eight 
mystic rows, and with an emerald shell 
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in the centre—and with both hands and 
with all his strength dashed it to the 
ground; the golden circles rebounded 
as they broke, and the pearls rang upon 
the pavement. Then they saw a long 
scar upon the whiteness of his brow; 
it moved like a serpent between his 
eyebrows; all his limbs trembled. He 
ascended one of the lateral staircases 
which led on to the altar, and walked 
upon the latter! This was to devote 
himself to the god, to offer himself 
as a holocaust. The motion of his 
mantle agitated the lights of the cande- 
labrum, which was lower than his san- 
dals, and the fine dust raised by his 
footsteps surrounded him like a cloud 
as high as the waist. He stopped be- 
tween the legs of the brass colossus. 
He took up two handfuls of the dust, 
the mere sight of which made every 
Carthaginian shudder with horror, and 
said: 

“By the hundred torches of your In- 
telligences! by the eight fires of the 
Kabiri! by the stars, the meteors, and 


the volcanoes! by everything that burns! 


by the thirst of the desert and the 
saltness of the ocean! by the cave of 
Hadrumetum and the empire of Souls! 
by extermination! by the ashes of your 
sons and ‘the ashes of the brothers of 
your ancestors with which I now mingle 
my own!—you, the Hundred of the 
Council of Carthage, have lied in your 
accusation of my daughter! And I, 
Hamilcar Barca, marine Suffet, chief 
of the rich and ruler of the people, in 
the presence of bull-headed Moloch, I 
swear’—they expected something fright- 
ful, but he resumed in a loftier and 
calmer tone—‘“that I will not even 
speak to her about it!” 

The sacred servants entered wearing 
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their golden combs, some with purple. 
sponges and others with branches of 
palm. They raised the hyacinth curtain 
which was stretched before the door; 
and through the opening of this angle 
there was visible behind the other halls 
the great pink sky which seemed to be a 
continuation of the vault and to rest at 
the horizon upon the blue sea. The sun 
was issuing from ‘tthe waves and mount- 
ing upwards. It suddenly struck upon 
the breast of the brazen colossus, which 
was divided into seven compartments 
closed by gratings. His red-toothed jaws 
opened in a horrible yawn; his enormous 
nostrils were dilated, the broad daylight 
animated him, and gave him a terrible 
and impatient aspect, as if he would 
fain have leaped without to mingle with 
the star, the god, and together traverse 
the immensities. 

The torches, however, which were 
scattered on the ground, were still burn- 
ing, while here and there on the 
mother-of-pearl pavement was stretched 
from them what looked like spots of 
blood. The Ancients were reeling from 
exhaustion; they filled their lungs inhal- 
ing the freshness of the air; the sweat 
flowed down their livid faces; they had 
shouted so much that they could now 
scarcely make their voices heard. But 
their wrath against the Suffet was not at 
all abated; they hurled menaces at him 
by way of farewells, and Hamilcar an- 
swered them again. 

“Until the next night, Barca, in the 
temple of Eschmoun!” 

“T shall be there!” 

“We will have you condemned by the 
rich!” 

“And I you by the people!” 

“Take care that you do not end on 
the cross!” 
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“And you that you are not torn to 
pieces in the streets!” 

As soon as they were on the threshold 
of the court they again assumed a calm 
demeanor. 


Their runners and coachmen were 
waiting for them at the door. Most of 
them departed on white mules. The 
Suffet leaped into his chariot and took 
the reins; the two animals, curving their 
necks, and rhythmically beating the re- 
bounding pebbles, went up the whole 
of the Mappalian Way at full gallop, 
and the silver vulture at the extremity 
of the pole seemed to fly, so quickly 
did the chariot pass along. 

The road crossed a field planted with 
slabs of stone, which were pointed on 
the top like pyramids, and had open 
hands carved out in the centre as if all 
the dead men lying beneath had 
stretched them out towards heaven to 
demand something. Next there came 
scattered cabins built of earth, branches, 
and bulrush-hurdles, and all of a conical 
shape. These dwellings, which became 
constantly denser as the road ascended 
towards the Suffet’s gardens, were ir- 
tegularly separated from one another by 
little pebble walls, trenches of spring 
water, ropes of esparto-grass, and nopal 
hedges. But MHamilcar’s eyes were 
fastened on a great tower, the three 
stories of which formed three monster 
cylinders—the first being built of stone, 
the second of brick, and the third all of 
cedar—supporting a copper cupola upon 
twenty-four pillars of juniper, from 
which slender interlacing chains of brass 
hung down after the manner of gar- 
lands. This lofty edifice overlooked the 
buildings—the emporiums and mercan- 
tile houwses—which stretched to the 
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right, while the women’s palace rose at 
the end of the cypress trees, which were 
ranged in line like two walls of bronze. 

When the echoing chariot had entered 
through the narrow gateway it stopped 
beneath a broad shed in which there 
were shackled horses eating from heaps 
of chopped grass. 

All the servants hastened up. They 
formed quite a multitude, those who 
worked on the country estates having 
been brought to Carthage through fear 
of the soldiers. The labourers, who were 
clad in animals’ skins, had chains riveted 
to their ankles and trailing after them; 
the workers in the purple factories had 
arms as red as those of executioners; 
the sailors wore green caps; the fisher- 
men coral necklaces; the huntsmen car- 
ried nets on their shoulders; and the 
people belonging to Megara wore black 
or white tunics, leathern drawers, and 
caps of straw, felt or linen, according 
to their service or their different occu- 
pations. 

_ Behind pressed a tattered populace. 

They lived without employment remote 
from the apartments, slept at night in 
the gardens, ate the refuse from the 
kitchens——a human mouldiness vege- 
tating in the shadow of the palace. 
Hamilcar tolerated them from foresight 
even more than from scorn. They had 
all put a flower in the ear in token of 
their joy, and many of them had never 
seen him. 

But men with head-dresses like the 
Sphinx’s, and furnished with great 
sticks, dashed into the crowd, striking 
right and left. This was to drive back 
the slaves, who were curious to see 
their master, so that he might not be 
assailed by their numbers or incon- 
venienced by their smell. 
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Then they all threw themselves flat 
on the ground, crying: 

“Eye of Baal, may your house flour- 
ish!” And through these people as they 
lay thus on the ground in the avenue 
of cypress trees, Abdalonim, the Stew- 
ard of the stewards, waving a white 
mitre, advanced towards Hamilcar with 
a censer in his hand. 

Salammb6 was then coming down the 
galley staircase. All her slave women 
followed ther; and, at each of her steps, 
they also descended. The heads of the 
Negresses formed big black spots on 
the line of the bands of the golden 
plates clasping the foreheads of the 
Roman women. Others had silver ar- 
rows, emerald butterflies, or long bod- 
kins set like suns in their hair. Rings, 
clasps, necklaces, fringes, and bracelets 
shone amid the confusion of white, yel- 
low, and blue garments; a rustling of 
light material became audible; the pat- 
tering of sandals might be heard to- 
gether with the dull sound of naked feet 
as they were set down on the wood;— 
and here and there a tall eunuch, head 
and shoulders above them, smiled with 
his face in air. When the shouting of 
the men had subsided they hid their 
faces in their sleeves, and together 
uttered a strange cry like the howling 
of a she-wolf, and so frenzied and 
strident was it that it seemed to make 
the great ebony staircase, with its 
thronging women, vibrate from top to 
bottom like a lyre. 

The wind lifted their veils, and the 
slender stems of the papyrus plants 
rocked gently. It was the month of 
Schebaz and the depth of winter. The 
flowering pomegranates swelled against 
the azure of the sky, and the ‘sea ap- 
peared through the branches with ap 
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island in the distance half lost in the. 


mist. 

Hamilcar stopped on _ perceiving 
Salammb6. She had come to him after 
the death of several male children. 
Moreover, the birth of daughters was 
considered a calamity in the religions 
of the Sun. The gods had afterwards 
sent him a son; but he still felt some- 
thing of the betrayal of his hope, and 
the shock, as it were, of the curse which 
he had uttered against her. Salammbé, 
however, continued to advance. 

Long bunches of various-coloured 
pearls fell from her ears to her shoul- 
ders, and as far as her elbows. Her hair 
was crisped so as to simulate a cloud. 
Round her neck ‘she wore little quad- 
rangular plates of gold, representing a 
woman between two rampant lions; and 
her costume was a complete reproduc- 
tion of the equipment of the goddess. 
Her broad-sleeved hyacinth robe fitted 
close to her figure, widening out below. 
The vermilion on her lips gave addi- 
tional whiteness to her teeth, and the 
antimony on her eyelids greater length 
to her eyes. Her sandals, which were 
cut out in bird’s plumage, had very high 
heels, and she was extraordinarily pale, 
doubtless on account of the cold. 

At last she came close to Hamilcar, 
and without looking at him, without 
raising her head, said to him: 

“Greeting, eye of Baalim, eternal 
glory! triumph! leisure! satisfaction! 
riches! Long has my heart been sad and 
the house drooping. But the returning 
master is like reviving Tammouz; and 
beneath your gaze O father, joyfulness 
and a new existence will everywhere 
prevail!” 

And taking from Taanach’s hands a 
little oblong vase wherein smoked a 
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mixture of meal, butter, cardamom, and 
wine: “Drink freely,” said she, “of the 
returning cup, which your servant has 
prepared!” 

He replied: “A blessing upon you!” 
and he mechanically grasped the golden 
vase which she held out to him. 

He scanned her, however, with such 
harsh attention, that Salammbé was 
troubled and stammered out: 

“They have told you, O Master!” 

“Ves! I know!” said Hamilcar in a 
low voice. 

Was this a confession, or was she 
speaking of the Barbarians? And he 
added a few vague words upon the pub- 
lic embarrassments which he hoped by 
his own sole efforts to clear away. 

“Q father!” exclaimed Salammbé, 
“you will not obliterate what is irrep- 
arable!” 

Then he drew back and Salammbdé 
was astonished at his amazement; for 
she was not thinking of Carthage but 
of the sacrilege in which she found her- 
self implicated. This man, who made 
legions tremble and whom she hardly 
knew, terrified her like a god; he had 
guessed, he knew all, something awful 
was about to happen. “Pardon!” she 
cried. 

Hamilcar slowly bowed his head. 

Although she wished to accuse her- 
self she dared not open her lips; and 
yet she felt stifled with the need of 
complaining and being comforted. Ham- 
ilcar was struggling against a longing to 
break his oath. He kept it out of pride 
or from the dread of putting an end to 
his uncertainty; and he looked into her 
face with all his might so as to lay hold 
on what she kept concealed at the bot- 
tom of her heart. 

By degrees the panting Salammbf', 
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crushed by such heavy looks, let her 
head sink below her shoulders. He was 
now sure that she had erred in the em- 
brace of a Barbarian; he shuddered and 
raised both his fists. She uttered a 
shriek and fell down among her women, 
who crowded around her. 

Hamilcar turned on his heel. All the 
stewards followed him. 

The door of the emporiums was 
opened, and he entered a vast round 
hall from which long passages leading 
to other halls branched off like the 
spokes from the nave of a wheel. A 
stone disc stood in the centre with 
balustrades to support the cushions that 
were heaped up upon carpets. 

The Suffet walked at first with rapid 
strides; he breathed noisily, he struck 
the ground with his heel, and drew his 
hand across his forehead like a man 
annoyed by flies. But he shook his 
head, and as he perceived the accumu- 
lation of his riches he became calm; 
his thoughts, which were attracted by 
the vistas in the passages, wandered to 
the other halls that were full of still 
rarer treasures. Bronze plates, silver in- 
gots, and iron bars alternated with pigs 
of tin brought from the Cassiterides 
over the Dark Sea; gums from the 
country of the Blacks were running over 
their bags of palm bark; and gold dust 
heaped up in leathern bottles was in- 
sensibly creeping out through the worn- 
out seams. Delicate filaments drawn 
from marine plants hung amid flax from 
Egypt, Greece, Taprobane and Judea; 
madrepores bristled like large bushes at 
the foot of the walls; and an indefin- 
able odour—the exhalation from per- 
fumes, leather, spices, and ostrich 
feathers, the latter tied in great bunches 
at the very top of the vault—floated 
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through the air. An arch was formed 
above the door before each passage with 
elephants’ teeth placed upright and 

meeting together at the points. 

At last he ascended the stone disc. 
All the stewards stood with arms folded 
and heads bent while Abdalonim reared 
his pointed mitre with a haughty air. 

Hamilcar questioned the Chief of the 
Ships. He was an old pilot with eyelids 
chafed by the wind, and white locks 
fell to his hips as if dashing foam of 
the tempests had remained on his beard. 

He replied that he had sent a fleet 
by Gades and Thymiamata to try to 
reach Eziongaber by doubling the 
Southern Horn and the promontory of 
Aromata. 

Others had advanced continuously 
towards the west for four moons with- 
out meeting with any shore; but the 
ships’ prows became entangled in weeds, 
the horizon echoed continually with the 
noise of cataracts, blood-coloured mists 
darkened the sun, a perfume-laden 
breeze lulled the crews to sleep; and 
their memories were so disturbed that 
they were now unable to tell anything. 
However, expeditions had ascended the 
rivers of the Scythians, had made their 
way into Colchis, and into the countries 
of the Jugrians and of the Estians, had 
carried off fifteen hundred maidens in 
the Archipelago, and sunk all the 
strange vessels sailing beyond Cape 
Oestrymon, so that the secret of the 
routes should not be known. King 
Ptolemeus was detaining the incense 
from Schesbar; Syracuse, Elathia, 
Corsica, and the islands had furnished 
nothing, and the old pilot lowered his 
voice to announce that a trireme was 
taken at Rusicada by the Numidians,— 
“for they are with them, Master.” 
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Hamilcar knit his brows; then he ‘ thick shoulders and his big red eyeballs. 


signed to the Chief of the Journeys to 
speak. This functionary was enveloped 
in a brown, ungirdled robe, and had his 
head covered with a long scarf of white 
stuff which passed along the edge of his 
lips and fell upon his shoulder behind. 

The caravans had set out regularly 
at the winter equinox. But of fifteen 
hundred men directing their course 
towards the extreme boundaries of 
Ethiopia with excellent camels, new 
leathern bottles, and supplies of painted 
cloth, but one had reappeared at Car- 
thage—the rest having died of fatigue 
or become mad through the terror of 
the desert;—and he said that far be- 
yond the Black Harousch, after passing 
the Atarantes and the country of the 
great apes, he had seen immense king- 
doms, wherein the pettiest utensils were 
all of gold, a river of the colour of milk 
and as broad as the sea, forests of blue 
trees, hills of aromatics, monsters with 
human faces vegetating on the rocks 
with eyeballs which expanded like 
flowers to look at you; and then crystal 
mountains supporting the sun behind 
lakes all covered with dragons. Others 
had returned from India with peacocks, 
pepper, and new textures. As to those 
who go by way of the Syrtes and the 
temple of Ammon to purchase chalced- 
ony, they had no doubt perished in the 
eands. The caravans from Gaetulia and 
Phazzana had furnished their usual sup- 
plies; but he, the Chief of the Journeys, 
did not venture to fit one out just now. 

Hamilcar understood; the Mer- 
cenaries were in occupation of the coun- 
try. He leaned upon his other elbow 
with a hollow groan; and the Chief of 
the Farms was so afraid to speak that 
be trembled horribly in spite of his 


His face, which was as snub-nosed as a 
mastiff’s, was surmounted by a net 
woven of threads of bark; he wore 
a waist-belt of hairy leopard’s skin, 
wherein gleamed two formidable cut- 
lasses. 

As soon as Hamilcar turned away he 
began to cry aloud and invoke all the 
Baals. It was not his fault! he could 
not help it! He had watched the tem- 
perature, the soil, the stars, had planted 
at the winter solstice and pruned at the 
waning of the moon, had inspected the 
slaves and had been carefwi oi tueir 
clothes. 

But Hamilcar grew angry at this 
loquacity. He clacked his tongue, and 
the man with the cutlasses went on in 


rapid tones: 
“Ah, Master! they have pillaged 
everything! sacked everything! de- 


stroyed everything! Three thousand 
trees have been cut down at Maschala, 
and at Ubada the granaries have been 
looted and the cisterns filled up! At 
Tedes they have carried off fifteen hun- 
dred gomors of meal; at Marrazana 
they have killed the shepherds, eaten 
the flocks, burnt your house—your 
beautiful house with its cedar beams, 
which you used to visit in the summer! 
The slaves at Tuburbo who were reap- 
ing barley fled to the mountains; and 
the asses, the mules both great and 
small, the oxen from Taormina, and the 
antelopes—not a single one left! all 
carried away! It is a curse! I shall not 
survive it!” He went on again in tears: 
“Ah! if you knew how full the cellars 
were, and how the ploughshares shone! 
Ah! the fine rams! ah! the fine bulls! 


” 


Hamilcar’s wrath was choking him. 
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It burst forth: 

“Be silent! Am I a pauper, then? No 
lies! speak the truth! I wish to know 
all that I have lost to the last shekel, 
to the last cab! Abdalonim, bring me 
the accounts of the ships, of the cara- 
vans, of the farms, of the house! And 
if your consciences are not clear, woe 
be on your heads! Go out!” 

All the stewards went out walking 
backwards, with their fists touching the 
ground. 

Abdalonim went up to a set of pigeon- 
holes in the wall, and from the midst 
of them took out knotted cords, strips 
of linen or papyrus, and sheeps’ shoul- 
der-blades inscribed with delicate writ- 
ing. He laid them at Hamilcar’s feet, 
placed in his hands a wooden frame 
furnished on the inside with three 
threads on which balls of gold, silver, 
and horn were strung, and began: 

“One hundred and ninety-two houses 
in the Mappalian district let to the New 
Carthaginians at the rate of one bekah 
a moon.” 

“No! it is too much! be lenient to- 
wards the poor people! and you will 
try to learn whether they are attached 
to the Republic, and write down the 
names of those who appear to you to 
be the most daring! What next?” 

Abdalonim hesitated in surprise at 
such generosity. 

Hamilcar snatched the trips of linen 
from his hands. 

“What is this? three palaces around 
Khamon at twelve kesitahs a month! 
Make it twenty! I do not want to be 
eaten up by the rich.” 

The Steward of the stewards, after 
a long salutation, resumed: 

“Lent to Tigillas until the end of the 
season two kikars at three per cent., 
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maritime interest; to Bar-Malkarth fif- 
teen hundred shekels on the security of 
thirty slaves. But twelve have died in 
the salt-marshes.” 

“That is because they were not 
hardy,” said the Suffet, laughing. “No 
matter! if he is in want of money, 


‘satisfy him! We should always lend, 


and at different rates of interest, accord- 
ing to the wealth of the individual.” 

Then the servant hastened to read 
all that had been ‘brought in by the 
iron-mines of Annaba, the coral fish- 
eries, the purple factories, the farming 
of the tax on the resident Greeks, the 
export of silver to Arabia, where it had 
ten times the value of gold, and the 
captures of vessels, deduction of a tenth 
being made for the temple of the god- 
dess. “Each time I declared a quarter 
less, Master!” Hamilcar was reckoning 
with the balls; they rang beneath his 
fingers. 

“Enough! What have you paid?” 

“To Stratonicles of Corinth, and to 
three Alexandrian merchants, on these 
letters here (they have been realised), 
ten thousand Athenian drachmas, and 
twelve Syrian talents of gold. The food 
for the crews, amounting to twenty 
minae a month for each trireme——” 

“T know! How many lost?” 

“Here is the account on these sheets 
of lead,” said the Steward. “As to the 
ships chartered in common, it has often 
been necessary to throw the cargoes 
into the seas, and so the unequal losses 
have been divided among the partners. 
For the ropes which were borrowed 
from the arsenals, and which it was 
impossible to restore, the Syssitia ex- 
acted eight hundred kesitahs before the 
expedition to Utica.” 

“They again!” said Hamilcar, hangs 
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ing his head; and he remained for a ~ 


time as if quite crushed by the weight 
of all the hatreds that he could feel 
upon him. “But I do not see the Megara 
expenses?” 

Abdalonim, turning pale, went to an- 
other set of pigeon-holes, and took from 
them some planchettes of sycamore 
wood strung in packets on leathern 
strings. 

Hamilcar, curious about these domes- 
tic details, listened to him and grew 
calm with the monotony of the tones 
in which the figures were enumerated. 
Abdalonim became slower. Suddenly he 
let the wooden sheets fall to the ground 
and threw himself flat on his face with 
his arms stretched out in the position 
of a condemned criminal. Hamilcar 
picked up the tablets without any emo- 
tion; and his lips parted and his eyes 
grew larger when he perceived an ex- 
orbitant consumption of meat, fish, 
birds, wines, and aromatics, with broken 
vases, dead slaves, and spoiled carpets 
set down as the expense of a single 
day. 

Abdalonim, still prostrate, told him 
of the feast of the Barbarians. He had 
not been able to avoid the command 
of the Ancients. Moreover, Salammb6 
desired money to be lavished for the 
better reception of the soldiers. 

At his daughter’s name Hamilcar 
leaped to his feet. Then with compressed 
lips he crouched down upon the cush- 
ions, tearing the fringes with his nails, 
and panting with staring eyes. 

“Rise!” said he; and he descended. 

Abdalonim followed him; his knees 
trembled. But seizing an iron bar he 
began like one distraught to loosen the 
paving stones. A wooden disc sprang 
up and soon there appeared throughout 
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the length of the passage several of the 
large covers employed for stopping up 
the trenches in which grain was kept. 

“You see, Eye of Baal,” said the serv- 
ant, trembling, “they have not taken 
everything yet! and these are each fifty 
cubits deep and filled up to the brim! 
During your voyage I had them dug 
out in the arsenals, in the gardens, 
everywhere! your house is full of corn 
as your heart is of wisdom.” 

A smile passed over Hamilcar’s face. 
“It is well, Abdalonim!” Then bending 
over to his ear: “You will have it 
brought from Etruria, Brutium, whence 
you will, and no matter at what price! 
Heap it and keep it! I alone must pos- 
sess all the corn in Carthage.” 

Then when they were at the extrem- 
ity of the passage, Abdalonim, with one 
of the keys hanging at his girdle, opened 
a large quadrangular chamber divided in 
the centre by pillars of cedar. Gold, 
silver, and brass coins were arranged on 
tables or packed into niches, and rose 
as high as the joists of the roof along 
the four walls. In the corners there 
were huge baskets of hippopotamus skin 
supporting whole rows of smaller bags; 
there were hillocks formed of heaps of 
bullion on the pavement; and here and 
there a pile that was too high had given 
way and looked like a ruined column. 
The large Carthaginian pieces, represent- 
ing Tanith with a horse beneath a palm- 
tree, mingled with those from the col- 
onies, which were marked with a bull, 
star, globe, or crescent. Then there 
might be seen pieces of all values, di- 
mensions, and ages arranged in unequal 
amounts—from the ancient coins of As- 
syria, slender as the nail, to the an- 
cient ones of Latium, thicker than the 
hand, with the buttons of Egina, the 
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tablets of Bactriana, and the short bars 
of Lacedemon; many were covered with 
rust, or had grown greasy, or, having 
been taken in nets or from among the 
ruins of captured cities, were green with 
the water or blackened by fire. The 
Suffet had very speedily calculated 
whether the sums present corresponded 
with the gains and losses which had 
just been read to him; and he was 
going away when he perceived three 
brass jars completely empty. Abdalonim 
turned away his head to mark his hor- 
ror, and Hamilcar, resigning himself to 
it, said nothing. 

They crossed other passages and other 
halls, and at last reached a door where, 
to ensure its better protection and in 
accordance with a Roman custom lately 
introduced into Carthage, a man was 
fastened by the waist to a long chain 
let into the wall. His beard and nails 
had grown to an immoderate length, 
and he swayed himself from right to 
left with that continual oscillation which 
is characteristic of captive animals. As 
soon as he recognised Hamilcar he 
darted towards him, crying: 

“Pardon, Eye of Baal! pity! kill me! 
For ten years I have not seen the sun! 
In your father’s name, pardon!” 

Hamilcar, without answering him, 
clapped his hands and three men ap- 
peared; and all four simultaneously 
stiffening their arms, drew back from its 
rings the enormous bar which closed 
the door. Hamilcar took a torch and 
disappeared into the darkness. 

This was believed to be the family 
burying-place; but nothing would have 
been found in it except a broad well. 
It was dug out merely to baffle robbers, 
and it concealed nothing. Hamilcar 
passed along beside it; then stooping 
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down he made a very heavy millstone 
turn upon its rollers, and through this 
aperture entered an apartment which 
was built in the shape of a cone. 

The walls were covered with scales of 
brass; and in the centre, on a granite 
pedestal, stood the statue of one of the 
Kabiri called Aletes, the discoverer of 
the mines in Celtiberia. On the ground, 
at its base, and arranged in the form 
of a cross, were large gold shields and 
monster close-necked silver vases, of 
extravagant shape and unfitted for use; 
for it was customary to cast quantities 
of metal in this way, so that dilapida- 
tion and even removal should be almost 
impossible. 

With his torch he lit a miner’s lamp 
which was fastened to the idol’s cap, 
and green, yellow, blue, violet, wine- 
coloured, and blood-coloured fires sud- 
denly illuminated the hall. It was filled 
with gems which were either in gold 
calabashes fastened like sconces upon 
sheets of brass, or were ranged in na- 
tive masses at the foot of the wall. 
There were callaides shot away from 
the mountains with slings, carbuncles 
formed by the urine of the lynx, glos- 
sopetre which had fallen from the 
moon, tyanos, diamonds, sandastra, ber- 
yls, with the three kinds of rubies, the 
four kinds of sapphires, and the twelve 
kinds of emeralds. They gleamed like 
splashes of milk, blue icicles, and silver 
dust, and shed their light in sheets, rays, 
and stars. Ceraunia, engendered by the 
thunder, sparkled by the side of chal- 
cedonies, which are a cure for poison. 
There were topazes from Mount Za- 
barca to avert terrors, opals from Bac- 
triana to prevent abortions, and horns 
of Ammon, which are placed under the 
bed to induce dreams. 
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The fires from the stones and the 
flames from the lamp were mirrored in 
the great golden shields. Hamilcar stood 
smiling with folded arms, and was less 
delighted by the sight of his riches than 
by the consciousness of their possession. 
They were inaccessible, exhaustless, in- 
finite. His ancestors sleeping beneath his 
feet transmitted something of their eter- 
tity to his heart. He felt very near 
to the subterranean deities. It was as 
the joy of one of the Kabiri; and the 
great luminous rays striking upon his 
face looked like the extremity of an 
invisible net linking him across the 
abysses with the centre of the world. 

A thought came which made him 
shudder, and placing himself behind the 
idol he walked straight up to the wall. 
Then among the tattooings on his arm 
he scrutinised a horizontal line with two 
other perpendicular ones which in Cha- 
naanitish figures expressed the number 
thirteen. Then he counted as far as 
the thirteenth of the brass plates and 
again raised his ample sleeve; and with 
his right hand stretched out he read 
other more complicated lines on his 
arm, at the same time moving his fingers 
daintily about like one playing on a lyre. 
At last he struck seven blows with his 
thumb, and an entire section of the wall 
turned about in a single block. 

It served to conceal a sort of cellar 
containing mysterious things which had 
no name and were of incalculable value. 
Hamilcar went down the three steps, 
took up a Ilama’s skin which was float- 
ing on a black liquid in a silver vat, 
and then re-ascended. 

Abdalonim again began to walk be- 
fore him. He struck the pavement with 
his tall cane, the pommel of which was 
adorned with bells, and before every 
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apartment cried aloud the name of Ha- 
\milcar amid eulogies and benedictions. 

Along the walls of the circular gal- 
lery, from which the passages branched 
off, were piled little beams of algum- 
mim, bags of Lawsonia, cakes of Lem- 
nos-earth, and tortoise carapaces filled 
with pearls. The Suffet brushed them 
with his robe as he passed without even. 
looking at some gigantic pieces of am- 
ber, an almost divine material formed 
by the rays of the sun. 

A cloud of odourous vapour burst 
forth. 

“Push open the door!” 

They went in. 

Naked men were kneading pastes, 
crushing herbs, stirring coals, pouring 
oil into jars, and opening and shutting 
the little ovoid cells which were hol- 
lowed out all round in the wall, and 
were so numerous that the apartment 
was like the interior of a hive. They 
were brimful of myrobalan, bdellium, 
saffron, and violets. Gums, powders, 
roots, glass phials, branches of filipen- 
dula, and rose-petals were scattered 
about everywhere, and the scents were 
stifling in spite of the cloud-wreaths 
from the styrax shrivelling on a brazen 
tripod in the centre. 

The Chief of the Sweet Odours, pale 
and long as a waxen torch, came up to 
Hamilcar to crush a roll of metopion 
in his hands, while two others rubbed 
his heels with leaves of baccharis. He 
repelled them; they were Cyreneans of 
infamous morals, but valued on account 
of the secrets which they possessed. 

To show his vigilance the Chief of 
the Odours offered the Suffet a little 
malobathrum to taste in an electrum 
spoon; then he pierced three Indian 
bezoars with an awl. The master, who 
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knew the artifices employed, took a horn 
full of balm, and after holding it near 
the coals inclined it over his robe. A 
brown spot appeared; it was a fraud. 
Then he gazed fixedly at the Chief of 
the, Odours, and without saying any- 
thing flung the gazelle’s horn full in 
his face. 

However indignant he might be at 
adulterations made to his own preju- 
dice, when he perceived some parcels 
of nard which were being packed up 
for countries beyond the sea, he ordered 
antimony to be mixed with it so as to 
make it heavier. 

Then he asked where three boxes of 
psagdas designed for his own use were 
to be found. 

The Chief of the Odours confessed 
that he did not know; some soldiers 
had come howling in with knives and 
he had opened the boxes for them. 

“So you are more afraid of them 
than of me!” cried the Suffet; and his 
eyeballs flashed like torches through 
the smoke upon the tall, pale man who 
was beginning to understand. ‘“Abdalo- 
nim! you will make him run the gaunt- 
let before sunset: tear him!” 

This loss, which was less than the 
others, had exasperated him; for in 
spite of his efforts to banish them from 
his thoughts he was continually coming 
again across the Barbarians. Their ex- 
cesses were blended with his daughter’s 
shame, and he was angry with the 
whole household for knowing of the 
latter and for not speaking of it to him. 
But something impelled him to bury 
himself in his misfortune; and in an 
inquisitorial fit he visited the sheds be- 
hind the mercantile house to see the 
supplies of bitumen, wood, anchors and 
cordage, honey and wax, the cloth ware- 
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house, the stores of food, the marble 
yard and the silphium barn. 

He went to the other side of the 
gardens to make an inspection in their 
cottages, of the domestic artisans whose 
productions were sold. There were 
tailors embroidering cloaks, others mak- 
ing nets, others painting cushions or cut- 
ting out sandals, and Egyptian workmen 
polished papyrus with a shell, while 
the weavers’ shuttles rattled and the 
armourers’ anvils rang. 

Hamilcar said to them: 

“Beat away at the swords! I shall 
want them.” And he drew the antelope’s 
skin that had been steeped in poisons 
from his bosom to have it cut into a 
cuirass more solid than one of brass and 
unassailable by steel or flame. 

As soon as he approached the work- 
men, Abdalonim, to give his wrath an- 
other direction, tried to anger him 
against them by murmured disparage- 
ment of their work. “What a perform- 
ance! It is a shame! The Master is in- 
deed too good.” Hamilcar moved away 
without listening to him. 

He slackened his pace, for the paths 
were barred by great trees calcined from 
one end to the other, such as may be 
met with in woods where shepherds have 
encamped; and the palings were broken, 
the water in the trenches was disap- 
pearing, while fragmerts of glass and 
the bones of apes were to be seen amid 
the miry puddles. A scrap of cloth hung 
here and there from the bushes, and 
the rotten flowers formed a yellow 
muck-heap beneath the citron trees. In 
fact, the servants had neglected every- 
thing, thinking that the master would 
never return. 

At every step he discovered some 
new disaster. some further proof of the 
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bars creaked still more loudly. The grain 


to learn. Here he was soiling his purple \ grated as it was being crushed. Several 


boots as he crushed the filth under- 
foot; and he had not all these men 
before him at the end of a catapult 
to make them fly into fragments! He 
felt humiliated at having defended them; 
it was a delusion and a piece of treach- 
ery; and as he could not revenge him- 
self upon the soldiers, or the Ancients, 
or Salammbé, or anybody, and his wrath 
required some victim, he condemned all 
the slaves of the gardens to the mines 
at a single stroke. 

Abdalonim shuddered each time that 
he saw him approaching the parks. But 
Hamilcar took the path towards the 
mill, from which there might be heard 
issuing a mournful melopceia. 

The heavy mill-stones were turning 
amid the dust. They consisted of two 
cones of porphyry laid the one upon 
the other—the upper one of the two, 
which carried a funnel, being made to 
revolve upon the second by means of 
strong bars. Some men were pushing 
these with their breasts and arms, while 
others were yoked to them and were 
pulling them. The friction of the straps 
had formed purulent scabs round about 
their armpits such as are seen on asses’ 
withers, and the end of the limp black 
rag, which scarcely covered their loins, 
hung down and flapped against their 
hams like a long tail. Their eyes were 
red, the irons on their feet clanked, 
and all their breasts panted rhythmic- 
ally. On their mouths they had muzzles 
fastened by two little bronze chains to 
render it impossible for them to eat the 
flour, and their hands were enclosed in 
gauntlets without fingers, so as to pre- 
vent them from taking any. 

At the master’s entrance the wooden 


fell upon their knees; the others, con- 
tinuing their work, stepped across them. 

He asked for Giddenem, the gover- 
nor of the slaves, and that personage 
appeared, his rank being displayed in 
the richness of his dress. His tunic, 
which was slit up the sides, was of 
fine purple; his ears were weighted with 
heavy rings; and the strips of cloth en- 
folding his legs were joined together 
with a lacing of gold which extended 
from his ankles to his hips, like a ser- 
pent winding about a tree. In his 
fingers, which were laden with rings, he 
held a necklace of jet beads, so as to 
recognise the men who were subject to 
the sacred disease. 

Hamilcar signed to him to unfasten 
the muzzles. Then with the cries of 
famished animals they all rushed upon 
the flour, burying their faces in the 
heaps of it and devouring it. 

“You are weakening them!” said the 
Suffet. 

Giddenem replied that such treatment 
was necessary in order to subdue them. 

“It was scarcely worth while sending 
you to the slaves’ school at Syracuse. 
Fetch the others!” 

And the cooks, butlers, grooms, run- 
ners, and litter-carriers, the men be- 
longing to the vapour-baths, and the 
women with their children, all ranged 
themselves in a single line in the gar- 
den from the mercantile house to the 
deer park. They held their breath. An 
immense ‘silence prevailed in Megara. 
The sun was lengthening across the la- 
goon at the foot of the catacombs. 
The peacocks were screeching. Hamil- 
car walked along step by step. 

“What am I to do with these old 
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creatures?” he said. “Sell them! There 
are too many Gauls: they are drunk- 
ards! and too many Cretans: they are 
liars! Buy me some Capadocians, Asi- 
atics, and Negroes.” 

He was astonished that the children 
were so few. “The house ought to have 
births every year, Giddenem. You will 
leave the huts open every night to let 
them mingle freely.” 

He then had the thieves, the lazy, 
and the mutinous shown to him. He 
distributed punishments, with reproaches 
to Giddenem; and Giddenem, ox-like, 
bent his low forehead, with its two 
broad intersecting eyebrows. 

“See, Eye of Baal,” he said, point- 
ing out a sturdy Libyan, “here is one 
who was caught with the rope round 
his neck.” 

“Ah! you wish to die?” said the Suf- 
fet scornfully. 

“Ves!” replied the slave in an in- 
trepid tone. 

Then, without heeding the precedent 
or the pecuniary loss, Hamilcar said to 
the serving-men: 

“Away with him!” 

Perhaps in his thoughts he intended 
a sacrifice. It was a misfortune which 
he inflicted upon himself in order to 
avert more terrible ones. 

Giddenem had hidden those who were 
mutilated behind the others. Hamilcar 
perceived them: 

“Who cut off your arm?” 

“The soldiers, Eye of Baal.” 

Then to a Samnite who was stagger- 
ing like a wounded heron: 

“And you, who did that to you?” 

It was the governor, who had broken 
his leg with an iron bar. 

This silly atrocity made the Suffet 
indignant; he snatched the jet necklace 
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out of Giddenem’s hands. 

“Cursed be the dog that injures the 
flock! Gracious Tanith, to cripple slaves! 
Ah! you ruin your master! Let him be 
smothered in the dunghill. And those 
that are missing? Where are they? Have 
you helped the soldiers to murder 
them?” 

His face was so terrible that all the 
women fled. The slaves drew back and 
formed a large circle around them; Gid- 
denem was frantically kissing his san- 
dals; Hamilcar stood upright with his 
arms raised above him. 

But with his understanding as clear 
as in the sternest of his battles, he re- 
called a thousand odious things, igno- 
minies from which he had turned aside; 
and in the gleaming of his wrath he 
could once more see all his disasters 
simultaneously as in the lightnings of a 
storm. The governors of the country 
estates had fled through terror of the 
soldiers, perhaps through collusion with 
them; they were all deceiving him; he 
had restrained himself too long. 

“Bring them here!” he cried; ‘‘and 
brand them on the forehead with red- 
hot irons as cowards!” 

Then they brought and spread out 
in the middle of the garden, fetters, 
carcanets, knives, chains for those con- 
demned to the mines, cippi for fastening 
the legs, numelle for confining the 
shoulders, and scorpions or whips with 
triple thongs terminating in brass claws. 

All were placed facing the sun, in the 
direction of Moloch the Devourer, and 
were stretched on the ground on their 
stomachs or on their backs, those, how- 
ever, who were sentenced to be flogged 
standing upright against the trees with 
two men beside them, one counting the 
blows and the other striking. 
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In striking he used both his arms, and 
the whistling thongs made the bark of * 
the plane-trees fly. The blood was scat- 
tered like rain upon the foliage, and 
red masses writhed with howls at the 
foot of the trees. Those who were under 
the iron tore their faces with their nails. 
The wooden screws could be heard 
creaking; dull knockings resounded; 
sometimes a sharp cry would suddenly 
pierce the air. In the direction of the 
kitchens, men were brisking up burning 
coals with fans amid tattered garments 
and scattered hair, and a smell of 
burning flesh was perceptible. Those 
who were under the scourge, swooning, 
but kept in their positions by the bonds 
on their arms, rolled their heads upon 
their shoulders and closed their eyes. 
The others who were watching them 
began to shriek with terror, and the 
lions, remembering the feast perhaps, 
stretched themselves out yawning 
against the edge of the dens. 

Then Salammbé was seen on the plat- 
form of her terrace. She ran wildly 
about it from left to right. Hamilcar 
perceived her. It seemed to him that she 
was holding up her arms towards him 
to ask for pardon; with a gesture of 
horror he plunged into the elephants’ 
park. 

These animals were the pride of the 
great Punic houses. They had carried 
their ancestors, had triumphed in the 
wars, and they were reverenced as be- 
ing the favourites of the Sun. 

Those of Megara were the strongest 
in Carthage. Before he went away Ha- 
milcar had required Abdalonim to swear 
that he would watch over them. But 
they had died from their mutilations; 
and only three remained, lying in the 
middle of the court in the dust before 
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the ruins of their manger. 

They recognised him and came up to 
him. 

One had its ears horribly slit, another 
had a large wound in its knee, while 
the trunk of the third was cut off. 

They looked sadly at him, like reason- 
able creatures; and the one that had 
lost its trunk tried by stooping its huge 
head and bending its hams to stroke 
him softly with the hideous extremity 
of its stump. 

At this caress from the animal two 
tears started into his eyes. He rushed at 
Abdalonim. 

“Ah! wretch! the cross! the cross!” 

Abdalonim fell back swooning upon 
the ground. 

The bark of a jackal rang from be- 
hind the purple factories, the blue smoke 
of which was ascending slowly into the 
sky; Hamilcar paused. 

The thought of his son had suddenly 
calmed him like the touch of a god. 
He caught a glimpse of a prolongation 
of his might, an indefinite continuation 
of his personality, and the slaves could 
not understand whence this appeasement 
had come upon him. 

As he bent his steps towards the 
purple factories he passed before the 
ergastulum, which was a long house of 
black stone built in a square pit with 
a small pathway all round it and four 
staircases at the corners. 

Iddibal was doubtless waiting until 
the night to finish his signal. “There 
is no hurry yet,” thought Hamilcar; 
and he went down into the prison. 
Some cried out to him: “Return;” the 
boldest followed him. 

The open door was flapping in the 
wind. The twilight entered through the 
narrow loopholes, and in the interior 
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broken chains could be distinguished 
hanging from the walls. 

This was all that remained of the 
captives of war! 

Then Hamilcar grew extraordinarily 
pale, and those who were leaning over 
the pit outside saw him resting one 
hand against the wall to keep himself 
from falling. 

But the jackal uttered its cry three 
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times in succession. Hamilcar raised his 
head; he did not speak a word nor make 
a gesture. Then when the sun had com- 
pletely set he disappeared behind the 
nopal hedge, and in the evening he said 
as he entered the assembly of the rich 
in the temple of Eschmoun: 
“Luminaries of the Baalim, I accept 
the command of the Punic forces 
against the army of the Barbarians!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


‘THE BATTLE OF THE MACARAS 


‘On the following day he drew two 
hundred and twenty-three thousand ki- 
kars of gold from the Syssitia, and de- 
creed a tax of fourteen shekels upon 
the rich. Even the women contributed; 
payment was made in behalf of the chil- 
dren, and he compelled the colleges of 
priests to furnish money—a monstrous 
thing, according to Carthaginian cus- 
toms. 

He demanded all the horses, mules, 
and arms. A few tried to conceal their 
wealth, and their property was sold; 
and, to intimidate the avarice of the 
rest, he himself gave sixty suits of 
armour, and fifteen hundred gomers of 
meal, which was as much as was given 
by the Ivory Company. 

He sent into Liguria to buy soldiers, 
three thousand mountaineers accustomed 
to fight with bears; they were paid for 
six moons in advance at the rate of 
four mine a day. 

Nevertheless an army was wanted. 
But he did not, like Hanno, accept all 
the citizens. First he rejected those 


engaged in sedentary occupations, and 
then those who were big-bellied or had 
a pusillanimous look; and he admitted 
those of ill-repute, the scum of Malqua, 
sons of Barbarians, freed men. For 
reward he promised some of the New 
Carthaginians complete rights of citizen- 
ship. 

His first care was to reform the Le- 
gion. These handsome young fellows, 
who regarded theinselves as the military 
majesty of the Republic, governed them- 
selves. He reduced their officers to the 
ranks; he treated them harshly, made 
them run, leap, ascend the declivity 
of the Byrsa at a single burst, hurl 
javelins, wrestle together, and sleep in 
the squares at night. Their families used 
to come to see them and pity them. 

He ordered shorter swords and 
stronger buskins. He fixed the number 
of serving-men, and reduced the amount 
of baggage; and as there were three 
hundred Roman pila kept in the temple 
of Moloch, he took them in spite of the 
pontifi’s protests. 
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He organised a phalanx of seventy- 
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ardly might be at once led and pushed 


two elephants with those which had\ forward by two others. But with his 


returned from Utica, and others which 
were private property, and rendered 
them formidable. He armed their driv- 
ers with mallet and chisel to enable 
them to split their skulls in the fight 
if they ran away. 

He would not allow his generals to 
be nominated by the Grand Council. 
The Ancients tried to urge the laws in 
objection, but he set them aside; no 
one ventured to murmur again, and 
everything yielded to the violence of his 
genius. 

He assumed sole charge of the war, 
the government, and the finances; and 
as a precaution against accusations he 
demanded the Suffet Hanno as examiner 
of his accounts. 

He set to work upon the ramparts, 
and had the old and now useless inner 
walls demolished in order to furnish 
stones. But difference of fortune, re- 
nlacing the hierarchy of race, still kept 
the sons of the vanquished and those of 
the conquerors apart; thus the patricians 
viewed the destruction of these ruins 
with an angry eye, while the plebeians, 
scarcely knowing why, rejoiced. 

The troops defiled under arms through 
the streets from morning till night; 
every moment the sound of trumpets 
was heard; chariots passed bearing 
shields, tents, and pikes; the courts 
were full of women engaged in tearing 
up linen; the enthusiasm spread from 
one to another, and Hamilcar’s soul 
filled the Republic. 

He had divided his soldiers into even 
numbers, being careful to place a strong 
man and a weak one alternately through- 
out the length of his files, so that he 
who was less vigorous or more cow- 


three thousand Ligurians, and the best 
in Carthage, he could form only a simple 
phalanx of four thousand and ninety- 
six hoplites, protected by bronze hel- 
mets, and handling ashen sarisse four- 
teen cubits long. 

There were two thousand young men, 
each equipped with a sling, a dagger, 
and sandals. He reinforced them with 
eight hundred others armed with round 
shields and Roman swords. 

The heavy cavalry was composed of 
the nineteen hundred remaining guards- 
men of the Legion, covered with plates 
of vermilion bronze, like the Assyrian 
Clinabarians. He had further four hun- 
dred mounted archers, of those that 
were called Tarentines, with caps of 
weasel’s skin, two-edged axes, and 
leathern tunics. Finally there were 
twelve hundred Negroes from the quar- 
ter of the caravans, who were mingled 
with the Clinabarians, and were to run 
beside the stallions with one hand rest- 
ing on the manes. All was ready, and 
yet Hamilcar did not start. 

Often at night he would go out of 
Carthage alone and make his way be- 
yond the lagoon towards the mouths 
of the Macaras. Did he intend to join 
the Mercenaries? The Ligurians en- 
camped in the Mappalian district sur- 
rounded his house. 

The apprehensions of the rich ap- 
peared justified when, one day, three 
hundred Barbarians were seen approach- 
ing the walls. The Suffet opened the 
gates to them; they were deserters; 
drawn by fear or by fidelity, they were 
hastening to their master. 

Hamilcar’s return had not surprised 
the Mercenaries; according to their 
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‘ideas the man could not die. He was 
returning to fulfil his promise;—a hope 
by no means absurd, so deep was the 
abyss between Country and Army. 
Moreover they did not believe them- 
selves culpable; the feast was forgotten. 

The spies whom they surprised un- 
deceived them. It was a triumph for 
the bitter; even the lukewarm grew 
furious. Then the two sieges over- 
whelmed them with weariness; no prog- 
ress was being made; a battle would be 
better! Thus many men had left the 
ranks and were scouring the country. 
But at news of the arming they re- 
turned; Matho leaped for joy. “‘At last! 
at last!” he cried. 

Then the resentment which he cher- 
ished against Salammb6 was tured 
against Hamilcar. His hate could now 
perceive a definite prey; and as his 
vengeance grew easier of conception he 
almost believed that he had realised 
it and he revelled in it already. At 
the same time he was seized with a 
loftier tenderness, and consumed by 
more acrid desire. He saw himself al- 
ternately in the midst of the soldiers 
brandishing the Suffet’s head on a pike, 
and then in the room with the purple 
bed, clasping the maiden in his arms, 
covering her face with kisses, passing his 
hands over her long, black hair; and 
the imagination of this, which he knew 
could never be realised, tortured him. 
He swore to himself that, since his 
companions had appointed him schal- 
ishim, he would conduct the war; the 
certainty that he would not return from 
it urged him to render it a pitiless one. 

He came to Spendius and said to 
him: 

“You will go and get your men! I 
will bring mine! Warn Autaritus! We 
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are lost if Hamilcar attacks us! Do 
you understand me? Rise!” 

Spendius was stupefied before such 
an air of authority. Matho usually al- 
lowed himself to be led, and his previ- 
ous transports had quickly passed away. 
But just now he appeared at once 
calmer and more terrible; a superb will 
gleamed in his eyes like the flame of 
sacrifice. 

The Greek did not listen to his rea- 
sons. He was living in one of the Car- 
thaginian pearl-bordered tents, drinking 
cool beverages from silver cups, playing 
at the cottabos, letting his hair grow, 
and conducting the siege with slack- 
ness. Moreover, he had entered into 
communications with some in the town 
and would not leave, being sure that it 
would open its gates before many days 
were over. 

Narr’ Havas, who wandered about 
among the three armies, was at that 
time with him. He supported his opin- 
jon, and even blamed the Libyan for 
wishing in his excess of courage to 
abandon their enterprise. 

“Go, if you are afraid!” exclaimed 
Matho; “you promised us pitch, sul- 
phur, elephants, foot-soldiers, horses! 
where are they?” 

Narr’ Havas reminded him that he 
had exterminated Hanno’s last cohorts; 
—as to the elephants, they were being 
hunted in the woods, he was arming the 
foot-soldiers, the horses were on their 
way; and the Numidian rolled his eyes 
like a woman and smiled in an irritat- 
ing manner as he stroked the ostrich 
feather which fell upon his shoulder. 
In his presence Matho was at a loss for 
a reply. 

But a man who was a stranger en- 
tered, wet with perspiration, scared, and 
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with bleeding feet and loosened girdle; 

his breathing shook his lean sides enough. 
to have burst them, and speaking in an 

unintelligible dialect he opened his eyes 

wide as if he were telling of some battle. 

The king sprang outside and called his 

horsemen. 

They ranged themselves in the plain 
before him in the form of a circle. 
Narr’ Havas, who was mounted, bent 
his head and bit his lips. At last he 
separated his men into two equal di- 
visions, and told the first to wait; then 
with an imperious gesture he carried 
off the others at a gallop and disap- 
peared on the horizon in the direction 
of the mountains. 

“Master!” murmured Spendius, “I do 
not like these extraordinary chances— 
the Suffet returning, Narr’ Havas going 
away a 

“Why! what does it matter?” said 
Matho disdainfully. 

It was a reason the more for antici- 
pating Hamilcar by uniting with Auta- 
ritus. But if the siege of the towns were 
raised, the inhabitants would come out 
and attack them in the rear, while they 
would have the Carthaginians in front. 
After much talking the following meas- 
ures were resolved upon and immediate- 
ly executed. 

Spendius proceeded with fifteen thou- 
sand men as far as the bridge built 
across the Macaras, three miles from 
Utica; the corners of it were fortified 
with four huge towers provided with 
catapults; all the paths and gorges in 
the mountains were stopped up with 
trunks of trees, pieces of rock, inter- 
lacings of thorn, and stone walls; on 
the summits heaps of grass were made 
which might be lighted as signals, and 
shepherds who were able to see at a 
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distance were posted at intervals. 

No doubt Hamilcar would not, like 
Hanno, advance by the mountain of the 
Hot Springs. He would think that Au- 
taritus, being master of the interior, 
would close the route against him. More- 
over, a check at the opening of the 
campaign would ruin him, while if he 
gained a victory he would soon have 
to make a fresh beginning, the Mer- 
cenaries being further off. Again, he 
could disembark at Cape Grapes and 
march thence upon one of the towns. 
But he would then find himself between 
the two armies, an indiscretion which 
he could not commit with his scanty 
forces. Accordingly he must proceed 
along the base of Mount Ariana, then 
turn to the left to avoid the mouths 
of the Macaras, and come straight to 
the bridge. It was there that Matho 
expected him. 

At night he used to inspect the 
pioneers by torchlight. He would hasten 
to Hippo-Zarytus or to the works on 
the mountains, would come back again, 
would never rest. Spendius envied his 
energy; but in the management of spies, 
the choice of sentries, the working of 
the engines and all means of defence, 
Matho listened docilely to his compan- 
ion. They spoke no more of Salammbé, 
—one not thinking about her, and the 
other being prevented by a feeling of 
shame. 

Often he would go towards Carthage, 
striving to catch sight of Hamilcar’s 
troops. His eyes would dart along the 
horizon; he would lie flat on the ground, 
and believe that he could hear an army 
in the throbbing of his arteries. 

He told Spendius that if Hamilcar 
did not arrive within three days he 
would go with all his men to meet 
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him and offer him battle. Two further 
days elapsed. Spendius restrained him; 
but on the morning of the sixth day he 
deparied. 


The Carthaginians were no less im- 
patient for war than the Barbarians. 
In tents and in houses there was the 
same longing and the same distress; 
all were asking one another what was 
delaying Hamilcar. 

From time to time he would mount 
to the cupola of the temple of Esch- 
moun beside the Announcer of the 
Moons and take note of the wind. 

One day—it was the third of the 
month of Tibby—they saw him de- 
scending from the Acropolis with hur- 
ried steps. A great clamour arose in the 
Mappalian district. Soon the streets were 
astir, and the soldiers were everywhere 
beginning to arm surrounded by weep- 
ing women who threw themselves upon 
their breasts; then they ran quickly to 
the square of Khamon to take their 
places in the ranks. No one was allowed 
to follow them or even to speak to 
them, or to approach the ramparts; for 
some minutes the whole town was as 
silent as a great tomb. The soldiers as 
they leaned on their lances were think- 
ing, and the others in the houses were 
sighing. 

At sunset the army went out by the 
western gate; but instead of taking 
the road to Tunis or making for the 
mountains in the direction of Utica, 
they continued their march along the 
edge of the sea; and they soon reached 
the Lagoon, where round spaces quite 
whitened with salt glittered like gigantic 
silver dishes forgotten on the shore. 

Then the pools of water multiplied. 
The ground gradually became softer, 
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and the feet sank in it. Hamilcar did 
not turn back. He went on still at 
their head; and his horse, which was 
yellow-spotted like a dragon, advanced 
into the mire flinging froth around him, 
and with great straining of the loins. 
Night—a moonless night—fell. A few 
cried out that they were about to per- 
ish; he snatched their arms from them, 
and gave them to the serving-men. 
Nevertheless the mud became deeper 
and deeper. Some had to mount the 
beasts of burden; others clung to the 
horses’ tails; the sturdy pulled the weak, 
and the Ligurian corps drove on the 
infantry with the points of their pikes. 
The darkness increased. They had lost 
their way. All stopped. 

Then some of the Suffet’s slaves went 
on ahead to look for the buoys which 
had been placed at intervals by his 
order. They shouted through the dark- 
ness, and the army followed them at 
a distance. 

At last they felt the resistance of 
the ground. Then a whitish curve be- 
came dimly visible, and they found 
themselves on the bank of the Macaras. 
In spite of the cold no fires were lighted. 

In the middle of the night squalls 
of wind arose. Hamilcar had the sol- 
diers roused, but not a trumpet was 
sounded: their captains tapped them 
softly on the shoulder. 

A man of lofty stature went down 
into the water. It did not come up to 
his girdle; it was possible to cross. 

The Suffet ordered thirty-two of the 
elephants to be posted in the river a 
hundred paces further on, while the 
others, lower down, would check the 
lines of men that were carried away 
by the current; and holding their 
weapons above their heads they all 
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crossed the Macaras as though between 


two walls. He had noticed that the ~ 


western wind had driven the sand so 
as to obstruct the river and form a 
natural causeway across it. 

He was now on the left bank in 
front of Utica, and in a vast plain, 
the latter being advantageous for his 
elephants, which formed the strength 
of his army. 

This feat of genius filled the soldiers 
with enthusiasm. They recovered ex- 
traordinary confidence. They wished to 
hasten immediately against the Barba- 
rians; but the Suffet made them rest 
for two hours. As soon as the sun ap- 
peared they moved into the plain in 
three lines—first came the elephants, 
and then the light infantry with the 
cavalry behind it, the phalanx marching 
next. 

The Barbarians encamped at Utica, 
and the fifteen thousand about the 
bridge were surprised to see the ground 
undulating in the distance. The wind, 
which was blowing very hard, was driv- 
ing tornadoes of sand before it; they 
rose as though snatched from the soil, 
ascended in great light-coloured strips, 
then parted’ asunder and began again, 
hiding the Punic army the while from 
the Mercenaries. Owing to the horns, 
which stood up on the edge of the 
helmets, some thought that they could 
perceive a herd of oxen; others, deceived 
by ‘the motion of the cloaks, pretended 
that they could distinguish wings, and 
those who had travelled a good deal 
shrugged their shoulders and explained 
everything by the illusions of the mi- 
sage. Nevertheless something of enor- 
mous size continued to advance. Little 
vapours, as subtle as the breath, ran 
across the surface of the desert; the 
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sun, which was higher now, shone more 
strongly: a harsh light, which seemed to 
vibrate, threw back the depths of the 
sky, and permeating objects, rendered 
distance incalculable. The immense plain 
expanded in every direction beyond the 
limits of vision; and the almost insen- 
sible undulations of the soil extended to 
the extreme horizon, which was closed 
by a great blue line which they knew 
to be the sea. The two armies, having 
left their tents, stood gazing; the people 
of Utica were massing on the ramparts 
to have a better view. 

At last they distinguished several 
transverse bars bristling with level 
points. They became thicker, larger; 
black hillocks swayed to and fro; square 
thickets suddenly appeared; they were 
elephants and lances. A single shout 
went up: “The Carthaginians!” and 
without signal or command the soldiers 
at Utica and those at the bridge ran 
pell-mell to fall in a body upon Ha- 
tmailcar. 

Spendius shuddered at the name. 
“Hamilcar! Hamilcar!” he repeated, 
panting, and Matho was not there! 
What was to be done? No means of 
flight! The suddenness of the event, 
his terror of the Suffet, and above all, 
the urgent need of forming an imme- 
diate resolution, distracted him; he 
could see himself pierced by a thousand 
swords, decapitated, dead. Meanwhile he 
was being called for; thirty thousand 
men would follow him; he was seized 
with fury against himself; he fell back 
upon the hope of victory; it was full 
of bliss, and he believed himself more 
intrepid than Epaminondas. He smeared 
his cheeks with vermilion in order to 
conceal his paleness, then he buckled 
on his knemids and his cuirass, swal- 
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lowed a patera of pure wine, and ran 
after his troops, who were hastening 
towards those from Utica. 

They united so rapidly that the Suf- 
fet had not time to draw up his men 
in battle array. By degrees he slackened 
his speed. The elephants stopped; they 
rocked their heavy heads with their 
chargings of ostrich feathers, striking 
their shoulders the while with their 
trunks. 

Behind the intervals between them 
might be seen the cohorts of the velites, 
and further on the great helmets of the 
Clinabarians, with steel heads glancing 
in the sun, cuirasses, plumes, and wav- 
ing standards. But the Carthaginian 
army, which amounted to eleven thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-six men, 
seemed scarcely to contain them, for 
it formed an oblong, narrow at the 
sides and pressed back upon itself. 

Seeing them so weak, the Barbarians, 
who were thrice as numerous, were 
seized with extravagant joy. Hamilcar 
was not to be seen. Perhaps he had 
remained down yonder? Moreover what 
did it matter? The disdain which they 
felt for these traders strengthened their 
courage; and before Spendius could 
command a manceuvre they had all 
understood it, and already executed it. 

They deployed in a long, straight 
line, overlapping the wings of the Punic 
army in order to completely encompass 
it. But when there was an interval of 
only three hundred paces between the 
armies, the elephants turned round in- 
stead of advancing; then the Clinabari- 
ans were seen to face about and follow 
them; and the surprise of the Mer- 
cenaries increased when they saw the 
archers running to join them. So the 
Carthaginians were afraid, they were 
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fleeing! A tremendous hooting broke out 
from among the Barbarian troops, and 
Spendius exclaimed from the top of his 
dromedary: “Ah! I knew it! Forward! 
forward!” 

Then javelins, darts, and sling-bullets 
burst forth simultaneously. The ele- 
phants feeling their croups stung by 
the arrows began to gallop more quick- 
ly; a great dust enveloped them, and 
they vanished like shadows in a cloud. 

But from the distance there came a 
loud noise of footsteps dominated by 
the shrill sound of the trumpets, which 
were being blown furiously. The space 
which the Barbarians had in front of 
them, which was full of eddies and tu- 
mult, attracted like a whirlpool; some 
dashed into it. Cohorts of infantry ap: 
peared; they closed up; and at the 
same time all the rest saw the foot- 
soldiers hastening up with the horse 
men at a gallop. 

Hamilcar had, in fact, ordered the 
phalanx to break its sections, and the 
elephants, light troops, and cavalry to 
pass through the intervals so as to bring 
themselves speedily upon the wings, and 
so well had he calculated the distance 
from the Barbarians, that at the mo- 
ment when they reached him, the en- 
tire Carthaginian army formed one long 
straight line. 

In the centre bristled the phalanx, 
formed of syntagmata or full squares 
having sixteen men on each side. All 
the leaders of all the files appeared amid 
long, sharp lanceheads, which jutted out 
unevenly around them, for the first 
six ranks crossed their sarisse, holding 
them in the middle, and the ten lower 
ranks rested them upon the shoulders 
of their companions in succession before 
them. Their faces were all half hidden 
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beneath the visors of their helmets; 
their right legs were all covered with 
bronze knemids; broad _ cylindrical 
shields reached down to their knees; 
and the horrible quandrangular mass 
moved in a single body, and seemed to 
live like an animal and work like a 
machine. Two cohorts of elephants 
flanked it in regular array; quivering, 
they shook off the splinters of the 
arrows that clung to their black skins. 
The Indians, squatting on their withers 
among the tufts of white feathers, re- 
strained them with their spoon-headed 
harpoons, while the men in the towers, 
who were hidden up to their shoulders, 
moved about iron distaffs furnished 
with lighted tow on the edges of their 
large bended bows. Right and left of the 
elephants hovered the slingers, each with 
a sling around his loins, a second on 
his head, and a third in his right hand. 
Then came the Clinabarians. each 
flanked by a negro, and pointing their 
lances between the ears of their horses, 
which, like themselves, were completely 
covered with gold. Afterwards, at in- 
tervals, came the light-armed soldiers 
with shields of lynx skin, beyond which 
projected the points of the javelins 
which they held in their left hands; 
while the Tarentines, each having two 
coupled horses, relieved this wall of 
soldiers at its two extremities. 

The army of the Barbarians, on the 
contrary, had not been able to pre- 
serve its line. Undulations and blanks 
were to be found through its extrava- 
gant length; all were panting and out 
of breath with their running. 

The phalanx moved heavily along 
with thrusts from all its sarisse; and 
the too slender line of the Mercenaries 
soon yielded in the centre beneath the 
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enormous weight. 

Then the Carthaginian wings ex- 
panded in order to fall upon them, the 
elephants following. The phalanx, with 
obliquely pointed lances, cut through the 
Barbarians; there were two enormous, 
struggling bodies; and the wings with 
slings and arrows beat them back upon 
the phalangites. There was no cavalry 
to get rid of them, except two hundred 
Numidians operating against the right 
squadron of the Clinabarians. All the 
rest were hemmed in, and unable to 
extricate themselves from the lines. The 
peril was imminent, and the need of 
coming to some resolution urgent. 

Spendius ordered attacks to be made 
simultaneously on both flanks of the 
phalanx so as to pass clean through it. 
But the narrower ranks glided below 
the longer ones and recovered their 
position, and the phalanx turned upon 
the Barbarians as terrible in flank as 
it had just been in front. 

They struck at the staves of the 
sarisse, but the cavalry in the rear 
embarrassed their attack; and the pha- 
lanx, supported by the elephants, length- 
ened and contracted, presenting itself 
in the form of a square, a cone, a rhom- 
bus, a trapezium, a pyramid. A two- 
fold internal movement went on contin- 
ually from its head to its rear; for 
those who were at the lowest part of 
the files hastened up to the first ranks, 
while the latter, from fatigue, or on 
account of the wounded, fell further 
back. The Barbarians found themselves 
thronged upon the phalanx. It was im- 
possible for it to advance; there was, 
as it were, an ocean wherein leaped red 
crests and scales of brass, while the 
bright shields rolled like silver foam. 
Sometimes broad currents would de- 
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scend from one extremity to the other, 
and then go up again, while a heavy 
mass remained motionless in the centre. 
The lances dipped and rose alternately. 
Elsewhere there was so quick a play 
of naked swords that only the points 
were visible, while turme of cavalry 
formed wide circles which closed again 
like whirlwinds behind them. 

Above the voices of the captains, the 
ringing of clarions and the grating of 
lyres, bullets of lead and almonds of 
clay whistled through the air, dashing 
the sword from the hand or the brain 
out of the skull. The wounded, shelter- 
ing themselves with one arm beneath 
their shields, pointed their swords by 
resting the pommels upon the ground, 
while others, lying in pools of blood, 
would turn and bite the heels of those 
above them. The multitude was so com- 
pact, the dust so thick, and the tumult 
so great that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish anything; the cowards who of- 
fered to surrender were not even heard. 
Those whose hands were empty clasped 
one another close; breasts cracked 
against cuirasses, and corpses hung with 
head thrown back between a pair of 
contracted arms. There was a company 
of sixty Umbrians who, firm on their 
hams, their pikes before their eyes, im- 
movable and grinding their teeth, forced 
two syntagmata to recoil simultaneous- 
ly. Some Epirote shepherds ran upon 
the left squadron of the Clinabarians, 
and whirling their staves, seized the 
horses by the mane; the animals threw 
their riders and fled across the plain. 
The Punic slingers scattered here and 
there stood gaping. The phalanx began 
to waver, the captains ran to and fro 
in distraction, the rearmost in the files 
were pressing upon the soldiers, and 
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the Barbarians had re-formed; they 
were recovering; the victory was theirs. 

But a cry, a terrible cry broke forth, 
a roar of pain and wrath; it came from 
the seventy-two elephants which were 
rushing on in double line, Hamilcar 
having waited until the Mercenaries 
were massed together in one spot to 
let them loose against them; the Indians 
had goaded them so vigorously that 
blood was trickling down their broad 
ears. Their trunks, which were smeared 
with minium, were stretched straight 
out in the air like red serpents; their 
breasts were furnished with spears and 
their backs with cuirasses; their tusks 
were lengthened with steel blades curved 
like sabres——and to make them more 
ferocious they had been intoxicated with 
a mixture of pepper, wine, and incense. 
They shook their necklaces of bells, 
and shrieked; and the elephantarchs 
bent their heads beneath the stream of 
phalaricas which was beginning to fly 
from the tops of the towers. 

In order to resist them the better 
the Barbarians rushed forward in a com- 
pact crowd; the elephants flung them- 
selves impetuously upon the centre of 
it. The spurs on their breasts, like ships’ 
prows, clove through the cohorts, which 
flowed surging back. They stifled the 
men with their trunks, or else snatch- 
ing them up from the ground delivered 
them over their heads to the soldiers 
in the towers; with their tusks they 
disembowelled them, and hurled them 
into the air, and long entrails hung 
from their ivory fangs like bundles of 
ropes from a mast. The Barbarians 
strove to blind them, to hamstring them; 
others would slip beneath their bodies, 
bury a sword in them up to the hilt, 
and perish crushed to death; the most 
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intrepid clung to their straps; they 
would go on sawing the leather amid. 
flames, bullets, and arrows, and the 
wicker tower would fall like a tower of 
stone. Fourteen of the animals on the 
extreme right, irritated by their wounds, 
turned upon the second rank; the In- 
dians seized mallet and chisel, applied 
the latter to a joint in the head, and 
with all their might struck a great blow. 

Down sank the huge beasts, falling 
one above another. It was like a moun- 
tain; and upon the heap of dead bodies 
and armour a monstrous elephant, called 
“The Fury of Baal,” which had been 
caught by the leg in some chains, stood 
jowling until the evening with an ar- 
row in its eye. 

The others, however, like conquerors, 
delighting in extermination, overthrew, 
crushed, stamped, and raged against the 
corpses and the débris. To repel the 
maniples in serried circles around them, 
they turned about on their hind feet 
as they advanced, with a continual ro- 
tatory motion. The Carthaginians felt 
their energy increase, and the battle 
began again. 

The Barbarians were growing weak; 
some Greek hoplites threw away their 
arms, and terror seized upon the rest. 
Spendius was seen stooping upon his 
dromedary, and spurring it on the shoul- 
ders with two javelins. Then they all 
rushed away from the wings and ran 
towards Utica. 

The Clinabarians, whose horses were 
exhausted, did not try to overtake them. 
The Ligurians, who were weakened by 
thirst, cried out for an advance to- 
wards the river. But the Carthaginians, 
who were posted in the centre of the 
syntagmata, and had suffered less, 
stamped their feet with longing for the 
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vengeance which was flying from them; 
and they were already darting forward 
in pursuit of the Mercenaries when Ha- 
milcar appeared. 

He held in his spotted and sweat- 
covered horse with silver reins. The 
bands fastened to the horns on his 
helmet flapped in the wind behind him, 
and he had placed his oval shield be- 
neath his left thigh. With a motion of 
his triple-pointed pike he checked the 
army. 

The Tarentines leaped quickly upon 
their spare horses, and set off right and 
left towards the river and towards the 
town. 

The phalanx exterminated all the re- 
maining Barbarians at leisure. When 
the swords appeared they would stretch 
out their throats and close their eye- 
lids. Others defended themselves to the 
last, and were knocked down from a 
distance with flints like mad dogs. Ha- 
milcar had desired the taking of pris- 
oners, but the Carthaginians obeyed him 
grudgingly, so much pleasure did they 
derive from plunging their swords into 
the bodies of the Barbarians. As they 
were too hot they set about their work 
with bare arms like mowers; and when 
they desisted to take breath they would 
follow with their eyes a horseman gal- 
loping across the country after a fleeing 
soldier. He would succeed in seizing him 
by the hair, hold him thus for a while, 
and then fell him with a blow of his 
axe. 

Night fell. Carthaginians and Barba- 
rians had disappeared. The elephants 
which had taken to flight roamed in the 
horizon with their fired towers. These 
burned ‘here and there in the darkness 
like beacons half lost in the mist; and 
no movement could be discerned in the 
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plain save the undulation of the river, 
which was heaped with corpses, and was 
drifting them away to the sea. 


Two hours afterwards Matho ar- 
rived. He caught sight in the starlight 
of long, uneven heaps lying upon the 
ground. 

They were files of Barbarians. He 
stooped down; all were dead. He called 
into the distance, but no voice replied. 

That very morning he had left Hippo- 
Zarytus with his soldiers to march upon 
Carthage. At Utica the army under 
Spendius had just set out, and the in- 
habitants were beginning to fire the en- 
gines. All had fought desperately. But, 
the tumult which was going on in the 
direction of the bridge increasing in an 
incomprehensible fashion, Matho had 
struck across the mountain by the short- 
est road, and as the Barbarians were 
fleeing over the plain he had encoun- 
tered nobody. 

Facing him were little pyramidal 
masses rearing themselves in the shade, 
and on this side of the river and closer 
to him were motionless lights on the 
surface of the ground. In fact the 
Carthaginians had fallen back behind 
the bridge, and to deceive the Barba- 
rians the Suffet had stationed numer- 
e@us posts upon the other bank. 

Matho, still advancing, thought that 
he could distinguish Punic ensigns, for 
horses’ heads which did not stir ap- 
peared in the air fixed upon the tops 
of piles of staves which could not be 
seen; and further off he could hear a 
great clamour, a noise of songs, and 
clashing of cups. 

Then, not knowing where he was nor 
how to find Spendius, assailed with an- 
guish, scared, and lost in the darkness, 
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he returned more impetuously by the 
same road. The dawn was growing grey 
when from the top of the mountain he 
perceived the town with the carcasses 
of the engines blackened by the flames 
and looking like giant skeletons leaning 
against the walls. 

All was peaceful amid extraordinary 
silence and heaviness. Among his sol- 
diers on the verge of the tents men 
were sleeping nearly naked, each upon 
his back, or with his forehead against 
his arm which was supported by his 
cuirass. Some were unwinding blood- 
stained bandages from their legs. Those 
who were doomed to die rolled their 
heads about gently; others dragged 
themselves along and brought them 
drink. The sentries walked up and 
down along the narrow paths in order 
to warm themselves, or stood in a fierce 
attitude with their faces turned towards 
the horizon, and their pikes on their 
shoulders. Matho found Spendius shel- 
tered beneath a rag of canvas, supported 
by two sticks set in the ground, his knee 
in his hands and his head cast down. 

They remained for a long time with- 
out speaking. 

At last Matho murmured: 
quered!” 

Spendius rejoined in a gloomy voice: 
“Ves, conquered!” 

And to all questions he replied by 
gestures of despair. 

Meanwhile sighs and death-rattles 
reached them. Matho partially opened 
the canvas. Then the sight of the sol- 
diers reminded him of another disaster 
on the same spot, and he ground his 
teeth: “Wretch! once already a 

Spendius interrupted him: “You were 
not there either.” 

“Tt is a curse!” exclaimed Matha 


“Con- 
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“Nevertheless, in the end I will get at 
him! I will conquer him! I will slay 
him! Ah! if I had been there! 7 
The thought of having missed the battle 
rendered him even more desperate than 
the defeat. He snatched up his sword 
and threw it upon the ground. “But 
how did the Carthaginians beat you?” 

The former slave began to describe 
the manceuvres. Matho seemed to see 
them, and he grew angry. The army 
from Utica ought to have taken Ha- 
milcar in the rear instead of hastening 
to the bridge. 

“Ah! I know!” said Spendius. 

“You ought to have made your ranks 
twice as deep, avoided exposing the 
velites against the phalanx, and given 
free passage to the elephants. Every- 
thing might have been recovered at the 
last moment; there was no necessity to 
fly.” 

Spendius replied: 

“TI saw him pass along in his large 
red cloak, with uplifted arms and higher 
than the dust, like an eagle flying upon 
the flank of the cohorts; and at every 
nod they closed up or darted forward; 
the throng carried us towards each 
other; he looked at me, and I felt the 
cold steel as it were in my heart.” 

“He selected the day, perhaps?” 
whispered Matho to himself. 

They questioned each other, trying 
to discover what it was that had brought 
the Suffet just when circumstances were 
most unfavourable. They went on to 
talk over the situation, and Spendius, 
to extenuate his fault, or to revive his 
courage, asserted that some hope still 
remained. 

“And if there be none, it matters 
not!” said Matho; “alone, I will carry 
on the war!” 
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“And I too!” exclaimed the Greek, 
leaping up; he strode to and fro, his 
eyes sparkling, and a strange smile 
wrinkling his jackal face. 

“We will make a fresh start; do not 
leave me again! I am not made for 
battles in the sunlight—the flashing of 
the swords troubles my sight; it is a 
disease, I lived too long in the ergastu- 
lum. But give me walls to scale at 
night, and I will enter the citadels, and 
the corpses shall be cold before cock- 
crow! Show me any one, anything, an 
enemy, a treasure, a woman,—a Wwo- 
man,” he repeated, “were she a king’s 
daughter, and I will quickly bring your 
desire to your feet. You reproach me 
for having lost the battle against Hanno, 
nevertheless I won it back again. Con- 
fess it! my herd of swine did more for 
us than a phalanx of Spartans.” And 
yielding to the need that he felt of 
exalting himself and taking his revenge, 
he enumerated all that he had done for 
the cause of the Mercenaries. “It was 
I who urged on the Gaul in the Suffet’s 
gardens! And later, at Sicca, I mad- 
dened them all with fear of the Repub- 
lic! Gisco was sending them back, but 
I prevented the interpreters speaking. 
Ah! how their tongues hung out of their 
mouths! do you remember? I brought 
you into Carthage; I stole the zaimph. 
I led you to her. I will do more yet: 
you shall see!”? He burst out laughing 
like a madman. 

Matho regarded him with gaping 
eyes. He felt in a measure uncomfort- 
able in the presence of this man, who 
was at once so cowardly and so terrible. 

The Greek resumed in jovial tones 
and cracking his fingers: 

“Evoe! Sun after rain! I have worked 
in the quarries, and I have drunk Mas- 
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sic wine beneath a golden awning in a 
vessel of my own like a Ptolemeus. 
Calamity should help to make us clev- 
erer. By dint of work we may make 
fortune bend. She loves politicians. She 
will yield!” 

He returned to Matho and took him 
by the arm. 

“Master, at present the Carthaginians 
are sure of their victory. You have 
quite an army which has not fought, 
and your men obey you. Place them in 
the front; mine will follow to avenge 
themselves. I have still three thousand 
Carians, twelve hundred slingers and 
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archers, whole cohorts! A pnalanx even 
might be formed; let us return!” 

Matho, who had been stunned by the 
disaster, had hitherto thought of no 
means of repairing it. He listened with 
open mouth, and the bronze plates which 
circled his sides rose with the leapings 
of his heart. He picked up his sword, 
crying: 

“Follow me; forward!” 

But when the scouts returned, they 
announced that the Carthaginian dead 
had been carried off, that the bridge 
was in ruins, and that Hamilcar had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER IX 


IN THE FIELD 


Hamricar had thought that the Mer- 
cenaries would await him at Utica, or 
that they would return against him; and 
finding his forces insufficient to make 
or to sustain an attack, he had struck 
southwards along the right bank of the 
river, thus protecting himself immedi- 
ately from a surprise. 

He intended first to wink at the re- 
volt of the tribes and to detach them 
all from the cause of the Barbarians; 
then when they were quite isolated in 
the midst of the provinces he would 
fall upon them and exterminate them. 

In fourteen days he pacified the 
region comprised between Thouccaber 
and Utica, with the towns of Tignica- 
bah, Tessourah, Vacca, and others 
further to the west. Zounghar built in 
the mountains, Assouras celebrated for 
its temple, Djeraado fertile in junipers, 


Thapitis, and Hagour sent embassies to 
him. The country people came with 
their hands full of provisions, implored 
his protection, kissed his feet and those 
of the soldiers, and complained of the 
Barbarians. Some came to offer him 
bags containing heads of Mercenaries 
slain, so they said, by themselves, but 
which they had cut off corpses; for 
many had lost themselves in their flight, 
and were found dead here and there be- 
neath the olive trees and among the 
vines. 

On the morrow of his victory, Ha- 
milcar, to dazzle the people, had sent 
to Carthage the two thousand captives 
taken on the battlefield. They arrived in 
long companies of one hundred men 
each, all with their arms fastened be- 
hind their backs with a bar of bronze 
which caught them at the nape of the 
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neck, and the wounded, bleeding as they 
still were, running also along; horsemen 
followed them, driving them on with 
blows of the whip. 

Then there was a delirium of joy! 
People repeated that there were six 
thousand Barbarians killed; the others 
would not hold out, and the war was 
finished; they embraced one another in 
the streets, and rubbed the faces of 
the Patec Gods with butter and cin- 
namomum to thank them. These, with 
their big eyes, their big bodies, and 
their arms raised as high as the shoul- 
der, seemed to live beneath their fresh- 
ened paint, and to participate in the 
cheerfulness of the people. The rich left 
their doors open; the city resounded 
with the noise of the timbrels; the 
temples were illuminated every night, 
and the servants of the goddess went 
down to Malqua and set up stages of 
sycamore-wood at the corners of the 
cross-ways, and prostituted themselves 
there. Lands were voted to the con- 
querors, holocausts to Melkarth, three 
hundred gold crowns to the Suffet, and 
his partisans proposed to decree to him 
new prerogatives and honours. 

He had begged the Ancients to make 
overtures to Autaritus for exchanging 
all the Barbarians, if necessary, for the 
aged Gisco, and the other Carthaginians 
detained like him. The Libyans and No- 
mads composing the army under Au- 
taritus knew scarcely anything of these 
Mercenaries, who were men of Italiote 
er Greek race; and the offer by the Re- 
public of so many Barbarians for so few 
Carthaginians, showed that the value of 
the former was nothing and that of the 
latter considerable. They dreaded a 
snare. Autaritus refused. 

Then the Ancients decreed the exe- 
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cution of the captives, although the 
Suffet had written to them not to put 
them to death. He reckoned upon in- 
corporating the best of them with his 
own troops and of thus instigating de- 
fection. But hatred swept away all cir- 
cumspection. 

The two thousand Barbarians were 
tied to the stele of the tombs in the 
Mappalian quarter; and traders, scul- 
lions, embroiderers, and even women,— 
the widows of the dead with their chil- 
dren—all who would, came to kill them 
with arrows. They aimed slowly at 
them, the better to prolong their tor- 
ture, lowering the weapon and then 
raising it in turn; and the multitude 
pressed forward howling. Paralytics had 
themselves brought thither in hand- 
barrows; many took the precaution of 
bringing their food, and remained on 
the spot until the evening; others 
passed the night there. Tents had been 
set up in which drinking went on. 
Many gained large sums by hiring out 
bows. 

Then all these crucified corpses were 
left upright, looking like so many red 
statues on the tombs, and the excite- 
ment even spread to the people of Mai- 
qua, who were tthe descendants of the 
aboriginal families, and were usually in- 
different to the affairs of their country. 
Out of gratitude for the pleasure it had 
been giving them they now interested 
themselves in its fortunes, and felt that 
they were Carthaginians, and the An- 
cients thought it a clever thing to have 
thus blended the entire people in a 
single act of vengeance. 

The sanction of the gods was not 
wanting; for crows alighted from all 
quarters of the sky. They wheeled in 
the air as they flew with loud hoarse 
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cries, and formed a huge cloud rolling 
continually upon itself. It was seen 
from Clypea, Rhades, and the promon- 
tory of Hermzum. Sometimes it would 
suddenly burst asunder, its black spirals 
extending far away, as an eagle clove 
the centre of it, and then departed 
again; here and there on the terraces 
the domes, the peaks of the obelisks, 
andthe pediments of the temples there 
were big birds holding human fragments 
in their reddened beaks. 

Owing to the smell the Carthaginians 
resigned themselves to unbind the 
corpses. A few of them were burnt; the 
rest were thrown into the sea, and the 
waves, driven by the north wind, de- 
posited them on the shore at the end 
of the gulf before the camp of Autaritus. 

This punishment had no doubt terri- 
fied the Barbarians, for from the top 
of Eschmoun they could be seen strik- 
ing their tents, collecting their flocks, 
and hoisting their baggage upon asses, 
and on the evening of the same day the 
entire army withdrew. 


It was to march to and fro between 
the mountain of the Hot Springs and 
Hippo-Zarytus, and so debar the Suffet 
from approaching the Tyrian towns, and 
from the possibility of a return to 
Carthage. 

Meanwhile the two other armies were 
to try to overtake him in the south, 
Spendius in the east, and Matho in the 
west, in such a way that all three should 
unite to surprise and entangle him. Then 
they received a reinforcement which 
they had not looked for: Narr’ Havas 
reappeared with three hundred camels 
laden with bitumen, twenty-five ele- 
phants, and six thousand horsemen. 

To weaken the Mercenaries 


the 
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Suffet had judged it prudent to occupy 
his attention at a distance in his own 
kingdom. From the heart of Carthage 
he had to come to an understanding 
with Masgaba, a Getulian brigand who 
was seeking to found an _ empire. 
Strengthened by Punic money, the ad- 
venturer had raised the Numidian 
States with promises of freedom. But 
Narr’ Havas, warned by his nurse’s son, 
had dropped into Cirta, poisoned the 
conquerors with the water of the 
cisterns, struck off a few heads, set all 
right again, and had just arrived against 
the Suffet more furious than the Bar- 
barians. 

The chiefs of the four armies con- 
certed the arrangements for the war. It 
would be a long one, and everything 
must be foreseen. 

It was agreed first to entreat the as- 
sistance of the Romans, and this mis- 
sion was offered to Spendius, but as a 
fugitive he dared not undertake it. 
Twelve men from the Greek colonies 
embarked at Annaba in a sloop belong- 
ing to the Numidians. Then the chiefs 
exacted an oath of complete obedience 
from all the Barbarians. Every day the 
captains inspected clothes and boots; 
the sentries were even forbidden to use 
a shield, for they would often lean it 
against their lance and fall asleep as 
they stood; those who had any baggage 
trailing after them were obliged to get 
rid of it; everything was to be carried, 
in Roman fashion, on the back. As a 
precaution against the elephants Matho 
instituted a corps of cataphract cavalry, 
men and horses being hidden beneath 
cuirasses of hippopotamus skin bristling 
with nails; and to protect the horses’ 
hoofs boots of plaited esparto-grass 
were made for them. 
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It was forbidden to pillage the vil- 
lages, or to tyrannise over the inhabi- 
tants who were not of Punic race. But 
as the country was becoming exhausted, 
Matho ordered the provisions to be 
served out to the soldiers individually, 
without troubling about the women. At 
first the men shared with them. Many 
grew weak for lack of food. It was the 
occasion of incessant quarrels and in- 
vectives, many drawing away the com- 
panions of the rest by the bait or even 
by the promise of their own portion. 
Matho commanded them all to be 
driven away pitilessly. They took refuge 
in the camp of Autaritus; but the 
Gaulish and Libyan women forced them 
by their outrageous treatment to de- 
part. 

At last they came beneath the walls 
of Carthage to implore the protection 
of Ceres and Proserpine, for in Byrsa 
there was a temple with priests conse- 
crated to these goddesses in expiation 
of the horrors formerly committed at 
the siege of Syracuse. The Syssitia, al- 
leging their right to waifs and strays, 
claimed the youngest in order to sell 
them; and some fair Lacedemonian 
women were taken by New Carthagin- 
jans in marriage. 

A few persisted in following the 
armies. They ran on the flank of the 
syntagmata by the side of the captains. 
They called to their husbands, pulled 
them by the cloak, cursed them as they 
beat their breasts, and held out their 
little naked and weeping children at 
arm’s length. The sight of them was 
unmanning the Barbarians; they were 
an embarrassment and a peril. Several 
times they were repulsed, but they came 
back again; Matho made the horsemen 
belonging to Narr’ Havas charge them 
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with the point of the lance; and on 
some Balearians shouting out to him 
that they must have women, he replied: 
“IT have none!” 

Just now he was invaded by the 
genius of Moloch. In spite of the re- 
bellion of his conscience, he performed 
terrible deeds, imagining that he was 
thus obeying the voice of a god. When 
he could not ravage the fields, Matho 
would cast stones into them to render 
them sterile. 

He urged Autaritus and Spendius with 
repeated messages to make haste. But 
the Suffet’s operations were incompre- 
hensible. He encamped at Eidous, Mon- 
char, and Tehent successively; some 
scouts believed that they saw him in 
the neighbourhood of Ischiil, near the 
frontiers of Narr’ Havas, and it was 
reported that he had crossed the river 
above Tebourba as though to return to 
Carthage. Scarcely was he in one place 
when he removed to another. The routes 
that he followed always remained un- 
known. The Suffet preserved his advan- 
tages without offering battle, and while 
pursued by the Barbarians seemed to 
be leading them. 

These marches and counter marches 
were still more fatiguing to the Car- 
thaginians; and Hamilcar’s forces, re- 
ceiving no reinforcements, diminished 
from day to day. The country people 
were now more backward in bringing 
him in provisions. In every direction 
he encountered taciturn hesitation and 
hatred; and in spite of his entreaties 
to the Great Council no succour came 
from Carthage. 

It was said, perhaps it was believed, 
that he had need of none. It was a 
trick, or his complaints were unneces- 
sary; and Hanno’s partisans, in order 
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to do him an ill turn, exaggerated the 
importance of his victory. The troops 
which he commanded he was welcome 
to; but they were not going to supply 
all his demands continually in that way. 
The war was quite burdensome enough! 
it had cost too much, and from pride 
the patricians belonging to his faction 
supported him but slackly. 

Then Hamilcar, despairing of the Re- 
public, took by force from the tribes 
all that he wanted for the war—grain, 
oil, wood, cattle, and men. But the in- 
habitants were not long in taking to 
flight. The villages passed through were 
empty, and the cabins were ransacked 
without anything being discerned in 
them. The Punic army was soon en- 
compassed by a terrible solitude. 

The Carthaginians, who were furious, 
began to sack the provinces; they filled 
up the cisterns and fired the houses. 
The sparks, being carried by the wind, 
were scattered far off, and whole forests 
were on fire on the mountains; they 
bordered the valleys with a crown of 
flames, and it was often necessary to 
wait in order to pass beyond them. Then 
the soldiers resumed their march over 
the warm ashes in the full glare of the 
sun. 

Sometimes they would ‘see what 
looked like the eyes of a tiger cat gleam- 

_ing in a bush by the side of the road. 
This was a Barbarian crouching upon 
his heels, and smeared with dust, that 
he might not be distinguished from the 
colour of the foliage; or perhaps when 
passing along a ravine those on the 
wings would suddenly hear the rolling 
of ‘stones, and raising their eyes would 
perceive a bare-footed man bounding 
along through the opening of the gorge. 

Meanwhile Utica and Hippo-Zarytus 
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were free since the Mercenaries were no 
longer besieging them. Hamilcar com- 
manded them to come to his assistance. 
But not caring to compromise them- 
selves, they answered him with vague 
words, with compliments and excuses. 

He went up again abruptly into the 
North, determined to open up one of 
the Tyrian towns, though he were 
obliged to lay siege to it. He required 
a station on the coast, so as to be able 
to draw supplies and men from the 
islands or from Cyrene, and he coveted 
the harbour of Utica as being the near- 
est to Carthage. 

The Suffet therefore left Zouitin and 
turned the lake of Hippo-Zarytus with 
circumspection. But he was soon obliged 
to lengthen out his regiments into col- 
umn in order to climb the mountain 
which separates the two valleys. They 
were descending at sunset into its hol- 
low, funnel-shaped summit, when they 
perceived on the level of the ground 
before them bronze she-wolves which 
seemed to be running across the grass. 

Suddenly large plumes arose and a 
terrible song burst forth, accompanied 
by the rhythm of flutes. It was the army 
under Spendius; for some Campanians 
and Greeks, in their execration of Car- 
thage, had assumed the ensigns of Rome. 
At the same time long pikes, shields of 
leopard’s skin, linen cuirasses, and naked 
shoulders were seen on the left. These 
were the Iberians under Matho, the 
Lusitanians, Balearians, and Getulians; 
the horses of Narr’ Havas were heard 
to neigh; they spread around the hill; 
then came the loose rabble commanded 
by Autaritus—Gauls, Libyans, and 
Nomads; while the Eaters of Unclean- 
ness might be recognised among them 
by the fish bones which they wore in 
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their hair. 

Thus the Barbarians, having contrived 
their marches with exactness, had come 
together again. But themselves sur- 
prised, they remained motionless for 
some minutes in consultation. 

The Suffet had collected his men into 
an orbicular mass, in such a way as to 
offer an equal resistance in every direc- 
tion. The infantry were surrounded by 
their tall, pointed shields fixed close to 
one another in the turf. The Clina- 
barians were outside and the elephants 
at intervals further off. The Mercenaries 
were worn out with fatigue; it was 
better to wait till next day; and the 
Barbarians feeling sure of their victory 
occupied themselves the whole night in 
eating. 

They lighted large bright fires, which, 
while dazzling themselves, left the Punic 
army below them in the shade. Hamilcar 
caused a trench fifteen feet broad and 
ten cubits deep to be dug in Roman 
fashion round his camp, and the earth 
thrown out to be raised on the inside 
into a parapet, on which sharp inter- 
lacing stakes were planted; and at sun- 
rise the Mercenaries were amazed to 
perceive all the Carthaginians thus en- 
trenched as if in a fortress. 

They could recognise Hamilcar in the 
midst of the tents walking about and 
giving orders. His person was clad in a 
brown cuirass cut in little scales; the 
was followed by his horse, and stopped 
from time to time to point out some- 
thing with his right arm outstretched. 

Then more than one recalled similar 
mornings when, amid the din of clarions, 
he passed slowly before them, and his 
looks strengthened them like cups of 
wine. A kind of emotion overcame them. 
Those, on the contrary, who were not 
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acquainted with Hamilcar, were mad 
with joy at having caught him. 


Nevertheless if all attacked at once ' 


they would do one another mutual 
injury in the insufficiency of space. The 
Numidians might dash through; but the 
Clinabarians, who were protected by 
cuirasses, would crush them. And then 
how were the palisades to be crossed? 
As tothe elephants, they were not suffi- 
ciently well trained. 

“You are all cowards!” 
Matho. 

And with the best among them he 
rushed against the entrenchment. They 
were repulsed by a volley of stones; for 
the Suffet had taken their abandoned 
catapults on the bridge. 

This want of success produced an 
abrupt change in the fickle minds of the 
Barbarians. Their extreme bravery dis- 
appeared; they wished to conquer, but 
with the smallest possible risk. Accord- 
ing to Spendius they ought to maintain 
carefully the position that they held, 
and starve out the Punic army. But the 
Carthaginians began to dig wells, and 
as there were mountains surrounding 
the hill, they discovered water. 

From the summit of their palisade 
they launched arrows, earth, dung, and 
pebbles which they gathered from the 
ground, while the six catapults rolled 
incessantly throughout the length of the 
terrace. 

But the springs would dry up of 
themselves; the provisions would be ex- 
hausted, and the catapults worn out; 
the Mercenaries, who were ten times as 
numerous, would triumph in the end. 
The Suffet devised negotiations so as to 
gain time, and one morning the Bar- 
barians found a sheep’s skin covered 
with writing within their lines. He justi- 


exclaimed 
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fied himself for his victory: the An- 
cients had forced him into the war, and 
to show them that he was keeping his 
word, he offered them the pillaging of 
Utica or Hippo-Zarytus at their choice; 
in conclusion, Hamilcar declared that 
he did’not fear them because he had 
won over some traitors, and thanks to 
them would easily manage the rest. 

The Barbarians were disturbed: this 
proposal of immediate booty made them 
consider; they were apprehensive of 
treachery, not suspecting a snare in the 
Suffet’s boasting, and they began to 
look upon one another with mistrust. 
Words and steps were watched; terrors 
awaked them in the night. Many for- 
sook their companions and chose their 
army as fancy dictated, and the Gauls 
with Autaritus went and joined them- 
selves with the men of Cisalpine Gaul, 
whose language they understood. 

The four chiefs met together every 
evening in Matho’s tent, and squatting 
round a shield, attentively moved back- 
wards and forwards ‘the little wooden 
figures invented by Pyrrhus for the rep- 
resentation of manceuvres. Spendius 
would demonstrate Hamilcar’s resources, 
and with oaths by all the gods entreat 
that the opportunity should not be 
wasted. Matho would walk about angry 
and gesticulating. The war against Car- 
thage was his own personal affair; he 
was indignant that the others should 
interfere in it without being willing to 
obey him. Autaritus would divine his 
speech from his countenance and ap- 
plaud. Narr’ Havas would elevate his 
chin to mark his disdain; there was not 
a measure that he did not consider fatal; 
and he had ceased to smile. Sighs would 
escape him as though he were thrusting 
back sorrow for an impossible dream, 
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despair for an abortive enterprise. 

While the Barbarians deliberated in 
uncertainty, the Suffet increased his de- 
fences: he had a second trench dug 
within the palisades, a second wall 
raised, and wooden towers constructed 
at the corners; and his slaves went as 
far as the middle of the outposts to 
drive caltrops into the ground. But the 
elephants, whose allowances were 
lessened, struggled in their shackles. To 
economise the grass he ordered the 
Clinabarians to kill the least strong 
among the stallions. A few refused to 
do so, and he had them decapitated. The 
horses were eaten. The recollection of 
this fresh meat was a source of great 
sadness to them in tthe days that fol- 
lowed. 

From the bottom of the amphitheatre 
in which they were confined they could 
see the four bustling camps of the Bar- 
barians all around them on the heights. 
Women moved about with leathern bot- 
tles on their heads, goats strayed bleat- 
ing beneath the piles of pikes; sentries 
were being relieved, and eating was 
going on around tripods. In fact, the 
tribes furnished them abundantly with 
provisions, and they did not themselves 
suspect how much their inaction alarmed 
the Punic army. 

On the second day the Carthaginians 
had remarked a troop of three hundred 
men apart from ‘the rest in the camp 
of the nomads. These were the rich 
who had been kept prisoners since the 
beginning of the war. Some Libyans 
ranged them along the edge of the 
trench, took their station behind them, 
and hurled javelins, making themselves 
a rampart of their bodies. The wretched 
creatures could scarcely be recognised, 
so completely were their faces covered 
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with vermin and filth. Their hair had 
been plucked out in places, leaving bare 
the ulcers on their heads, and they were 
so lean and hideous that they were like 
mummies in tattered shrouds. A few 
trembled and sobbed with a stupid look; 
the rest cried out to their friends to 
fire upon the Barbarians. There was one 
who remained quite motionless with 
face cast down, and without speaking; 
his long white beard fell to his chain- 
covered hands; and the Carthaginians, 
feeling as it were the downfall of the 
Republic in the bottom of their hearts, 
recognised Gisco. Although the place 
was a dangerous one they pressed for- 
ward to see him. On his head had been 
placed a grotesque tiara of hippopota- 
mus leather incrusted with pebbles. It 
was Autaritus’s idea; but it was dis- 
pleasing to Matho. 

Hamilcar in exasperation, and re- 
solved to cut his way through in one 
way or another, had the palisades 
opened; and the Carthaginians went at 
a furious rate half way up the hill or 
three hundred paces. Such a flood of 
Barbarians descended upon them that 
they were driven back to their lines. 
One of the guards of the Legion who 
had remained outside was stumbling 
among the stones. Zarxas ran up to him, 
knocked him down, and plunged a dag- 
ger into his throat; he drew it out, 
threw himself upon the wound—and 
gluing his lips to it with mutterings of 
joy, and startings which shook him to 
the heels, pumped up the blood by 
breastfuls; then he quietly sat down 
upon the corpse, raised his face with his 
neck thrown back the better to breathe 
in the air, like a hind that has just 
drunk at a mountain stream, and in a 
shrill voice began to sing a Balearic 
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song, a vague melody full of prolonged 
modulations, with interruptions and 
alternations like echoes answering one 
another in the mountains; he called upon 
his dead brothers and invited them to a 
feast;—then he let his hands fall be- 
tween his legs, slowly bent h®& head, 
and wept. This atrocious occurrence hor- 
ried the Barbarians, especially the 
Greeks. 

From that time forth the Carthagin- 
ians did not attempt to make any sally; 
and they had no thought of surrender, 
certain as they were that they would 
perish in tortures. 

Nevertheless the provisions, in spite 
of Hamilcar’s carefulness, diminished 
frightfully. There was not left per man 
more than ten k’hommers of wheat, 
three hins of millet, and twelve betzas 
of dried fruit. No more meat, no more 
oil, no more salt food, and not a grain 
of barley for the horses, which might 
be seen stretching down their wasted 
necks seeking in the dust for blades of 
trampled straw. Often the sentries on 
vedette upon the terrace would see in 
the moonlight a dog belonging to the 
Barbarians coming to prowl beneath the 
entrenchment among the heaps of filth; 
it would be knocked down with a stone, 
and then, after a descent had been 
effected along the palisades by means 
of the straps of a shield, it would be 
eaten without a word. Sometimes hor- 
rible barkings would be heard and the 
man would not come up again. Three 
phalangites, in the fourth dilochia of 
the twelfth syntagma, killed one another 
with knives in a dispute about a rat. 

All regretted their families, and their 
houses; the poor their hive-shaped huts, 
with the shells on the threshold and the 
hanging net, and the patricians their 
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farge halls filled with bluish shadows, 
where at the most indolent hour of the 
day they used to rest listening to the 
vague noise of the streets mingled with 
the rustling of the leaves as they stirred 
in their gardens;—to go deeper into the 
thought of this, and to enjoy it more, 
they would half close their eyelids, only 
to be roused by the shock of a wound. 
Every minute there was some engage- 
ment, some fresh alarm; the towers 
were burning, the Eaters of Unclean- 
ness were leaping across the palisades; 
their hands would be struck off with 
axes; others would hasten up; an iron 
hail would fall upon the tents. Galleries 
of rushen hurdles were raised as a pro- 
tection against the projectiles. The Car- 
thaginians shut themselves up within 
them and stirred out ‘no more. 

Every day the sun coming over the 
hill used, after the early hours, to for- 
sake the bottom of the gorge and leave 
them in the shade. The grey slopes of 
the ground, covered with flints spotted 
with scanty lichen, ascended in front 
and in the rear, and above their sum- 
mits stretched the sky in its perpetual 
purity, smoother and colder to the eye 
than a metal cupola. Hamilcar was so 
indignant with Carthage that he felt in- 
clined to throw himself among the Bar- 
barians and lead them against her. 
Moreover, the porters, sutlers, and 
slaves were beginning to murmur, while 
neither people, nor Great Council, nor 
any one sent as much as a hope. The 
situation was intolerable, especially 
owing to the thought that it would be- 
come worse. 


At the news of the disaster Carthage 
had leaped, as it were, with anger and 
hate; the Suffet would have been less 
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execrated if he had allowed himself to 
be conquered from the first. 

But time and money were lacking for 
the hire of other Mercenaries. As to a 
levy of soldiers in the town, how were 
they to be equipped? Hamilcar had 
taken all the arms! and then who was 
to command them? The best captains 
were down yonder with him! Mean- 
while, some men despatched by the 
Suffet arrived in the streets with shouts. 
The Great Council were roused by 
them, and contrived to make them dis- 
appear. 

It was an wumnecessary precaution; 
every one accused Barca of having be- 
haved with slackness. He ought to have 
annihilated the Mercenaries after his 
victory. Why had he ravaged the tribes? 
The sacrifices already imposed had been 
heavy enough! and the patricians de- 
plored their contributions of fourteen 
shekels, and the Syssitia their two hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand gold 
kikars; those who had given nothing la- 
mented like the rest. The populace was 
jealous of the New Carthaginians, to 
whom he had promised full rights of 
citizenship; and even the Ligurians, who 
had fought with such intrepidity, were 
confounded with the Barbarians and 
cursed like them; their race became a 
crime, the proof of complicity. The 
traders on the threshold of their shops, 
the workmen passing plumb-line in 
hand, the vendors of pickle rinsing their 
baskets, the attendants in the vapour 
baths and the retailers of hot drinks all 
discussed the operations of the cam- 
paign. They would trace battle-plans 
with their fingers in the dust, and there 
was not a sorry rascal to be found who 
could not have corrected Hamilcar’s 
mistakes, 
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It was a punishment, said the priests, 
for his long-continued impiety. He had 
offered no holocausts; he had not puri- 
fied his troops; he had even refused to 
take augurs with him; and the scandal 
of sacrilege strengthened the violence 
of restrained hhate, and the rage of be- 
trayed hopes. People recalled the 
Sicilian disasters, and all the burden of 
his pride that they had borne for so 
long! The colleges of the pontiffs could 
not forgive him for having seized their 
treasure, and they demanded a pledge 
from the Great Council to crucify him 
should he ever return. 

The heats of the month of Eloul, 
which were excessive in that year, were 
another calamity. Sickening smells rose 
from the borders of the Lake, and were 
wafted through the air together with 
the fumes of the aromatics that eddied 
at the corners of the streets. The sounds 
of hymns were constantly heard. Crowds 
of people occupied the staircases of the 
temples; all the walls were covered 
with black veils; tapers burnt on the 
brows of the Patzc Gods, and the blood 
of camels slain for ‘sacrifice ran along 
the flights of stairs forming red cas- 
cades upon the steps. Carthage was agi- 
tated with funereal delirium. From the 
depths of the narrowest lanes, and the 
blackest dens, there issued pale faces, 
men with viper-like profiles and grind- 
ing their teeth. The houses were filled 
with the women’s piercing shrieks, 
which, escaping through the gratings, 
caused those who stood talking in the 
squares to turn round. Sometimes it was 
thought that the Barbarians were ar- 
riving; they had been seen behind the 
mountain of the Hot Springs; they were 
encamped at Tunis; and the voices 
would multiply and swell, and be 
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blended into one single clamour. Then 
universal silence would reign, some re- 
maining where they had climbed upon 
the frontals of the buildings, screening 
their eyes with their open hand, while 
the rest lay flat on their faces at the 
foot of the ramparts straining their 
ears. When their terror had passed off 
their anger would begin again. But the 
conviction of their own impotence would 
soon sink them into the same sadness 
as before. 

It increased every evening when all 
ascended the terraces, and bowing down 
nine times uttered a loud cry in saluta- 
tion of the sun, as it sank slowly behind 
the lagoon, and then suddenly disap- 
peared among the mountains in the 
direction of the Barbarians. 

They were waiting for the thrice holy 
festival when, from the summit of a 
funeral pile, an eagle flew heavenwards 
as a symbol of the resurrection of the 
year, and a message from the people to 
their Baal; they regarded it as a sort 
of union, a method of connecting them- 
selves with the might of the Sun. More- 
over, filled as they now were with 
hatred, they turned frankly towards 
homicidal Moloch, and all forsook 
Tanith. In fact, Rabbetna, having lost 
her veil, was as if she had been de- 
spoiled of part of her virtue. She denied 
the beneficence of her waters, she had 
abandoned Carthage; she was a deserter, 
an enemy. Some threw stones at her 
to insult her. But many pitied her while 
they inveighed against her; she was still 
beloved, and perhaps more deeply than 
she had been. 

All their misfortunes came, therefore, 
from the loss of the zaimph. Salammbé 
had indirectly participated in it; she 
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was included in the same ill will; she 
must be punished. A vague idea of im- 
molation spread among the people. To 
appease the Baalim it was without doubt 
necessary to offer them something of 
incalculable worth, a being handsome, 
young, virgin, of old family, a descen- 
dant of the gods, a human star. Every 
day the gardens of Megara were in- 
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vaded by strange men; the slaves, 
trembling on their own account, dared 
not resist them. Nevertheless, they did 
not pass beyond the galley staircase. 
They remained below with their eyes 
raised to the highest terrace; they were 
waiting for Salammbé, and they would 
cry out for hours against her like dogs 
baying at the moon. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SERPENT 


THESE clamourings of the populace 
did not alarm Hamilcar’s daughter. 

She was disturbed by loftier anxieties: 
her great serpent, the black pythen, was 
drooping; and in the eyes of the Car- 
thaginians, the serpent was at once a 
national and a private fetish. It was 
believed to be the offspring of the dust 
of the earth, since it emerges from its 
depths and has no need of feet to 
traverse it; its mode of progression 
called to mind the undulations of rivers, 
its temperature the ancient, viscous, and 
fecund darkness, and the orbit which it 
describes when biting its tail the har- 
mony of the planets, and the intelligence 
of Eschmoun. 

Salammbé’s serpent had several times 
already refused the four live sparrows 
which were offered to it at the full moon 
and at every new moon. Its handsome 
skin, covered like the firmament with 
golden spots upon a perfectly black 
ground, was now yellow, relaxed, 
wrinkled, and too large for its body. A 
cottony mouldiness extended round its 
head; and in the corners of its eyelids 
might be seen little red specks which 
appeared to move. Salammb6 would ap- 
proach its silver-wire basket from time 
to time, and would draw aside the 
purple curtains, the lotus leaves, and 
the bird’s down; but it was continually 
rolled up upon itself, more motionless 


than a withered bindweed; and from 
looking at it she at last came to feel a 
kind of spiral within her heart, another 
serpent, as it were, mounting up to her 
throat by degrees and strangling her. 

She was in despair at having seen 
the zaimph, and yet she felt a sort of 
joy, an intimate pride at having done 
so. A mystery shrank within the splen- 
dour of its folds; it was the cloud that 
enveloped the gods, and tthe secret of 
the universal existence, and Salammbé, 
horror-stricken at herself, regretted that 
she had not raised it. 

She was almost always crouching at 
the back of her apartment, holding her 
bended left leg in her hands, her mouth 
half open, her chin sunk, her eye fixed. 
She recollected her father’s face with 
terror; she wished to go away into the 
mountains of Rheenicia, on a pilgrimage 
to the temple of Aphaka, where Tanith 
descended in the form of a star; all 
kinds of imaginings attracted her and 
terrified her; moreover, a solitude which 
every day became greater encompassed 
her. She did not even know what Ha- 
milcar was about. 

Wearied at last with her thought she 
would rise, and trailing along her little 
sandals whose soles clacked upon her 
heels at every step, she would walk at 
random through the large silent room. 
The amethysts and topazes of the ceil- 
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ing made luminous spots quiver here 
and there, and Salammb6é as_ she 
walked would turn her head a little to 
see them. She would go and take the 
hanging amphoras by the neck; she 
would cool her bosom beneath the broad 
fans, or perhaps amuse herself by burn- 
ing cinnamomum in hollow pearls. At 
sunset Taanach would draw back the 
black felt lozenges that closed the open- 
ings in the wall; then her doves, rubbed 
with musk like the doves of Tanith, 
suddenly entered, and their pink feet 
glided over the glass pavement, amid 
the grains of barley which she threw to 
them in handfuls like a sower in a 
field. But on a sudden she would burst 
into sobs and lie stretched on the large 
bed of ox-leather straps without mov- 
ing, repeating a word that was ever the 
same, with open eyes, pale as one dead, 
insensible, cold; and yet she could hear 
the cries of the apes in the tufts of 
the palm trees, with the continuous 
grinding of the great wheel which 
brought a flow of pure water through 
the stories into the porphyry centre- 
basin. 

Sometimes for several days she would 
refuse to eat. She could see in a dream 
troubled stars wandering beneath her 
feet. She would call Schahabarim, and 
when he came she had nothing to say 
to him. 

She could not live without the relief 
of his presence. But she rebelled in- 
wardly against this domination; her 
feeling towards the priest was one at 
once of terror, jealousy, hatred, and a 
species of love, in gratitude for the 
singular voluptuousness which she ex- 
perienced by his side. 

He had recognised the influence of 
Rabbet, being skilful to discern the gods 
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who sent diseases; and ‘to cure Salamm. 
b6 he had her apartments watered with 
lotions of vervain, and maidenhair; she 
ate mandrakes every morning; she slept 
with her head on a cushion filled with 
aromatics blended by the pontiffs; he 
had even employed baaras, a fiery- 
coloured root which drives back fatal 
geniuses into the North; lastly, turning 
towards the polar star, he murmured 
thrice the mysterious name of Tanith; 
but Salammbéo still suffered and her 
anguish deepened. 

No one in Carthage was so learned as 
he. In his youth he had studied at the 
College of the Mogbeds, at Borsippa, 
near Babylon; had then visited Samo- 
thrace, Pessinus, Ephesus, Thessaly, 
Judza, and the temples of the Nabathe, 
which are lost in the sands; and had 
travelled on foot along the banks of 
the Nile from the cataracts to the sea. 
Shaking torches with veil-covered face, 
he had cast a black cock upon a fire of 
sandarach before the breast of the 
Sphinx, the Father of Terror. He had 
descended into the caverns of Proser- 
pine; he had seen the five hundred 
pillars of the labyrinth of Lemnos re- 
volve, and the candelabrum of Taren- 
tum, which bore as many sconces on its 
shaft as there are days in the year, 
shine in its splendour; at times he re- 
ceived Greeks by night in order to ques- 
tion them. The constitution of the world 
disquieted him no less than the nature 
of the gods; he had observed the equi- 
mnoxes with the armils placed in the 
portico of Alexandria, and accompanied 
the bematists of Evergetes, who measure 
the sky by calculating the number of 
their steps, as far as Cyrene; so that 
there was now growing in his thoughts 
a religion of his own, with no distinct 
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formula, and on that very account full 
of infatuation and fervour. He no longer 
believed that the earth was formed like 
a fir-cone; he believed it to be round, 
and eternally falling through immensity 
with such prodigious speed that its fall 
was not perceived. 

From the position of the sun above 
the moon he inferred the predominance 
of Baal, of whom the planet itself is 
but the reflection and figure; moreover, 
all that he saw in terrestrial things com- 
pelled him to recognise the male ex- 
terminating principle as supreme. And 
then he secretly charged Rabbet with 
the misfortune of his life. Was it not 
for her that the grand-pontiff had once 
advanced amid the tumult of cymbals, 
and with a patera of boiling water taken 
from him his future virility? And he 
followed with a melancholy gaze the 
men who were disappearing with the 
priestesses in the depths of the turpen- 
tine trees. 

His days were spent in inspecting the 
censers, the gold vases, the tongs, the 
rakes for the ashes of the altar, and all 
the robes of the statues down to the 

ronze bodkin that served to curl the 

hair of an old Tanith in the third 
zedicule near the emerald vine. At the 
same hours he would raise the great 
hangings of the same swinging doors; 
would remain with his arms outspread 
in the same attitude; or prayed pros- 
trate on the same flag-stones, while 
around him a people of priests moved 
barefooted through the passages filled 
with an eternal twilight. 

But Salammb6 was in the barrenness 
of his life like a flower in the cleft of 
a sepulchre. Nevertheless he was hard 
upon her, and spared her neither pen- 
ances nor bitter words. His condition 
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established, as it were, the equality of 
a common sex between them, and he 
was less angry with the young girl for 
his inability to possess her than for 
finding her so beautiful, and above all 
so pure. Often he saw that she grew 
weary in following his thought. Then 
he would turn away sadder than before; 
he would feel himself more forsaken, 
more empty, more alone. 

Strange words escaped him some- 
times, which passed before Salammbé 
like broad lightnings illuminating the 
abysses. This would be at night on the 
terrace when, both alone, they gazed 
upon the stars, and Carthage spread 
below under their feet, with the gulf 
and the open sea dimly lost in the 
colour of the darkness. 

He would set forth to her the theory 
of the souls that descend upon the 
earth, following the same route as the 
sun through the signs of the zodiac. 
With outstretched arm he showed the 
gate of human generation in the Ram, 
and that of the return to the gods in 
Capricorn; and Salammbé strove to see 
them, for she took these conceptions 
for realities; she accepted pure symbols 
and even manners of speech as being 
true in themselves, a distinction not 
always very clear even to the priest. 

“The souls of the dead,” said he, 
“resolve themselves into the moon, as 
their bodies do into the earth. Their 
tears compose its humidity; ’tis a dark 
abode full of mire, and wreck, and 
tempest.” 

She asked what would become of her 
then. 

“At first you will languish as light as 
a vapour hovering upon the waves; and 
after more lengthened ordeals and 
agonies, you will pass into the forces 
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of the sun, the very source of Intelli- 
gence!” 

He did not speak, however, of Rab- 
bet. Salammb6é imagined that it was 
through shame for his vanquished god- 
dess, and calling her by a common name 
which designated the moon, she launched 
into blessings upon the soft and fertile 
planet. At last he exclaimed: 

“No! no! she draws all her fecundity 
from the other! Do you not see her 
hovering about him like an amorous 
woman running after a man in a field?” 
And he exalted the virtue of light un- 
ceasingly. 

Far from depressing her mystic de- 
sires, he sought, on the contrary, to 
excite them, and he even seemed to 
take joy é grieving her by the revela- 
tion of a pitiless doctrine. In spite of 
the pains of her love Salammbo threw 
herself upon it with transport. 

But the more that Schahabarim felt 
himself in doubt about Tanith, the more 
he wished to believe in her. At the bot- 
tom of his soul he was arrested by re- 
morse. He needed some proof, some 
manifestation from the gods, and in the 
hope of obtaining it the priest devised 
an enterprise which might save at once 
his country and his belief. 

Thenceforward he set himself to de- 
plore before Salammb6 the sacrilege 
and the misfortunes which resulted from 
it even in the regions of the sky. Then 
he suddenly announced the peril of the 
Suffet, who was assailed by three armies 
under the command of Matho—for on 
account of the veil Matho was, in the 
eyes of the Carthaginians, the king, as 
it were, of the Barbarians,—and he 
added that the safety of the Republic 
and of her father depended upon her 
alone. 
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“Upon me!” she exclaimed. “How 
can I Py 

But the priest, with a smile of dis- 
dain, said: 

“You will never consent!” 

She entreated him. At last Schaha- 
barim said to her: 

“You must go to the Barbarians and 
recover the zaimph!” 

She sank down upon the ebony stool, 
and remained with her arms stretched 
out between her knees and a shivering 
in all her limbs, like a victim at the 
altar’s foot awaiting the blow of the 
club. Her temples were ringing, she 
could see fiery circles revolving, and 
in her stupor she had lost the under- 
standing of all things save one, that 
she was certainly going to die soon. 

But if Rabbetna triumphed, if the 
zaimph were restored and Carthage de- 
livered, what mattered a woman’s life? 
thought Schahabarim. Moreover, she 
would perhaps obtain the veil and not 
perish. 

He stayed away for three days; on 
the evening of the fourth she sent for 
him. 

The better to inflame her heart he 
reported to her all the invectives howled 
against Hamilcar in open council; he 
told her that she had erred, that she 
owed reparation for her crime, and that 
Rabbetna commanded the sacrifice. 

A great uproar came frequently across 
the Mappalian district to Megara. 
Schahabarim and Salammb6 went out 
quickly, and gazed from the top of the 
galley staircase. 

There were people in the square of 
Khamon shouting for arms. The An- 
cients would not provide them, esteem- 
ing such an effort useless; others who 
had set out without a general had been 
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massacred. At last they were permitted 
to depart, and as a sort of homage to 
Moloch, or from a vague need of de- 
struction, they tore up tall cypress trees 
in the woods of the temples, and having 
kindled them ai the torches of the 
Kabiri, were carrying them through the 
streets singing. These monstrous flames 
advanced swaying gently; they trans- 
mitted fires to the glass balls on the 
crests of the temples, to the ornaments 
of the colossuses and the beaks of the 
ships, passed beyond the terraces and 
formed suns as it were, which rolled 
through the town. They descended the 
Acropolis. The gate of Malqua opened. 

“Are you ready?” exclaimed Schaha- 
barim, “or have you asked them to 
tell your father that you abandoned 
him?” She hid her face in her veils, and 
the great lights retired, sinking grad- 
ually the while to the edge of the waves. 

An indeterminate dread restrained 
her; she was afraid of Moloch and of 
Matho. This man, with his giant stature, 
who was master of the zaimph, ruled 
Rabbetna as much as did Baal, and 
seemed to her to be surrounded by the 
same fulgurations; and then the souls 
of the gods sometimes visited the bodies 
of men. Did not Schahabarim in speak- 
ing of him say that she was to vanquish 
Moloch? They were mingled with each 
other; she confused them together; both 
of them were pursuing her. 

She wished to learn the future, and 
approached the serpent, for auguries 
were drawn from the attitudes of ser- 
pents. But the basket was empty; 
Salammbé was disturbed. 

She found him with his tail rolled 
round one of tthe silver balustrades be- 
side the hanging bed, which he was rub- 
bing in order to free himself from his 
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old yellowish skin, while his body 
stretched forth gleaming and clear like 
a sword half out of the sheath. 

Then on the days following, in pro- 
portion as she allowed herself to be 
convinced, and was more disposed to 
succour Tanith, the python recovered 
and grew; he seemed to be reviving. 

The certainty that Schahabarim was 
giving expression to the will of the gods 
then became established in her con- 
science. One morning she awoke re- 
solved, and she asked what was neces- 
sary to make Matho restore the veil. 

“To claim it,” said Schahabarim. 

“But if he refuses?” she rejoined. 

The priest scanned her fixedly with a 
smile such as she had never seen. 

“Yes, what is to be done?” repeated 
Salammbé. 

He rolled between his fingers the ex- 
tremities of the bands which fell from 
his tiara upon his shoulders, standing 
motionless with eyes cast down. At last 
seeing that she did not understand: 

“You will be alone with him.” 

“Well?” she said. 

“Alone in his tent.” 

“What then?” 

Schahabarim bit his lips. He sought 
for some phrase, some circumlocution. 

“Tf you are to die, that will be later,” 
he said; “later! fear nothing! and what- 
ever he may undertake to do, do not 
call out! do not be frightened! You 
will be humble, you understand, and 
submissive to his desire, which is or- 
dained of heaven!” 

“But the veil?” 

“The gods will take thought for it,” 
replied Schahabarim. 

“Suppose you were to accompany me, 
O father?” she added. 

SEN eyitie’ 
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He made her kneel down, and keep- 
ing his lefc hand raised and his right 
extended, he swore in her behalf to 
bring back the mantle of Tanith into 
Carthage. With terrible imprecations she 
devoted herself to the gods, and each 
time that Schahabarim pronounced a 
word she falteringly repeated it. 

He indicated to her all the purifica- 
tions and fastings that she was to ob- 
serve, and how she was to reach Matho. 
Moreover, a man acquainted with the 
routes would accompany her. 

She felt as if she had been set free. 
She thought only of the happiness of 
seeing the zaimph again, and she now 
blessed Schahabarim for his exhorta- 
tions. 


It was the period at which the doves 
of Carthage migrated to Sicily to the 
mountain of Eryx and the temple of 
Venus. For several days before their 
departure they sought out and called 
to one another so as to collect together; 
'at last one evening they flew away; the 

| wind blew them along, and the big white 
cloud glided across the sky high above 
the sea. 

The horizon was filled with the colour 
of blood. They seemed to descend grad- 
ually to the waves; then they disap- 
peared as though swallowed up, and 
falling of themselves into the jaws of 
the sun. Salammbé, who watched them 
retiring, bent her head, and then 
Taanach, believing that she guessed her 
sorrow, said gently to her: 

“But they will come back, Mistress.” 

“Yes! I know.” 

“And you will see them again.” 

“Perhaps!” she said, sighing. 

She had not confided her resolve to 
any one; in order to carry it out with 
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the greater discretion she sent Taanach 
to the suburb of Kinisdo to buy all the 
things that she required instead of re- 
questing them from the stewards: ver- 
milion, aromatics, a linen girdle, and 
new garments. The old slave was 
amazed at these preparations, without 
daring, however, to ask any questions; 
and the day, which had been fixed by 
Schahabarim, arrived when Salammbé 
was to set out. 

About the twelfth hour she perceived, 
in the depths of the sycamore trees, a 
blind old man with one hand resting on 
the shoulder of a child who walked 
before him, while with the other he 
carried a kind of cithara of black wood 
against his hip. The eunuchs, slaves, and 
women had been scrupulously sent 
away; no one might know the mystery 
that was preparing. 

Taanach kindled four tripods filled 
with strobus and cardamomum in the 
corners of the apartment; then she un- 
folded large Babylonian hangings, and 
stretched them on cords all around the 
room, for Salammbé did not wish to 
be seen even by the walls. The kinnor- 
player squatted behind the door and the 
young boy standing upright applied a 
reed flute to his lips. In the distance 
the roar of the streets was growing 
feebler, violet shadows were lengthen- 
ing before the peristyles of the temples, 
and on the other side of the gulf the 
mountain bases, the fields of olive-trees, 
and the vague yellow lands undulated 
indefinitely, and were blended together 
in a bluish haze; not a sound was to 
be heard, and an unspeakable depression 
weighed in the air. 

Salammb6 crouched down upon the 
onyx step on the edge of the basin; she 
raised her ample sleeves. fastening them 
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behind her shoulders, and began her 
ablutions in methodical fashion, accord- 
ing to the sacred rites. 

Next Taanach brought her something 
liquid and coagulated in an alabaster 
phial; it was the blood of a black dog 
slaughtered by barren women on a win- 
ter’s night amid the rubbish of a 
sepulchre. She rubbed it upon her ears, 
her heels, and the thumb of her right 
hand, and even her nail remained some- 
what red, as if she had crushed a fruit. 

The moon rose; then the cithara and 
the flute began to play together. 

Salammb6o unfastened her earrings, 
her necklace, her bracelets, and her 
long white simar; she unknotted the 
band in her hair, shaking the latter for 
a few minutes softly over her shoulders 
to cool herself by thus scattering it. 
The music went on outside; it consisted 
of three notes ever the same, hurried 
and frenzied; the strings grated, the 
flute blew; Taanach kept time by strik- 
ing her hands; Salammbé, with a sway- 
ing of her whole body, chanted prayers, 
and her garments fell one after another 
around her. 

The heavy tapestry trembled, and the 
python’s head appeared above the cord 
that supported it. The serpent descended 
slowly like a drop of water flowing 
along a wall, crawled among the scat- 
tered stuffs, and then, gluing its tail to 
the ground, rose perfectly erect; and 
his eyes, more brilliant than carbuncles, 
darted upon Salammb6. 

A horror of cold, or perhaps a feel- 
ing of shame, at first made her hesi- 
tate. But she recalled Schahabarim’s 
orders and advanced; the python turned 
downwards, and resting the centre of 
its body upon the nape of her neck, 
allowed its head and tail to hang like 
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a broken necklace with both ends trail- 
ing to the ground. Salammbé rolled it 
around her sides, under her arms and 
between her knees; then taking it by 
the jaw she brought the little triangular 
mouth to the edge of her teeth, and 
half shutting her eyes, threw herself 
back beneath the rays of the moon. The 
white light seemed to envelop her in a 
silver mist, the prints of her humid 
steps shone upon the flag-stones, stars 
quivered in the depth of the water; 
it tightened upon her its black rings 
that were spotted with scales of gold. 
Salammb6 panted beneath the excessive 
weight, her loins yielded, she felt herself 
dying, and with the tip of its tail the 
serpent gently beat her thigh; then the 
music becoming still it fell off again. 

Taanach came back to her; and after 
arranging two candelabra, the lights of 
which burned in crystal balls filled with 
water, she tinged the inside of her 
hands with Lawsonia, spread vermilion 
upon her cheeks, and antimony along 
the edge of her eyelids, and lengthened 
her eyebrows with a mixture of gum, 
musk, ebony, and crushed legs of flies. 

Salammbé6, seated on a chair with 
ivory uprights, gave herself up to the 
attentions of the slave. But the touch- 
ings, the odour of the aromatics, and 
the fasts that she had undergone, were 
enervating her. She became so pale that 
Taanach stopped. 

“Go on!” said Salammbé, and bear- 
ing up against herself, she suddenly re- 
vived. Then she was seized with im- 
patience; she urged Taanach to make 
haste, and the old slave grumbled: 

“Well! well! Mistress!—Besides, you 
have no one waiting for you!” 

“Ves!” said Salammbé, “some one is 
waiting for me.” 
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Taanach drew back in surprise, and 
in order to learn more about it, said: 

“What orders do you give me, Mis- 
tress? for if you are to remain 
away: if 

But Salammbé was sobbing; the slave 
exclaimed: 

“You are suffering! what is the mat- 
ter? Do not go away! take me! When 
you were quite little and used to cry, 
I took you to my heart and made you 
laugh with the points of my breasts; 
you have drained them, Mistress!” She 
struck herself upon her dried-up bosom. 
“Now I am old! I can do nothing for 
you! you no longer love me! you hide 
your griefs from me, you despise the 
nurse!” And tears of tenderness and 
vexation flowed down her cheeks in the 
gashes of her tattooing. 

“No!” said Salammbé, “no, I love 
you! be cemforted!” 

With a smile like the grimace of an 
old ape, Taanach resumed her task. In 
accordance with Schahabarim’s recom- 
mendations, Salammb6o had ordered the 
slave to make her magnificent; and she 
was obeying her mistress with barbaric 
taste full at once of refinement and 
ingenuity. 

Over a first delicate and vinous-col- 
oured tunic she passed a second em- 
broidered with birds’ feathers. Golden 
scales clung to her hips, and from this 
broad girdle descended her blue flowing 
silver-starred trousers. Next Taanach 
put upon her a long robe made of the 
cloth of the country of Sercs, white 
and streaked with green lines. On the 
edge of her shoulder she fastened a 
square of purple weighted at the hem 
with grains of sandrastum; and above 
all these garments she placed a black 
mantle with a flowing train; then she 
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gazed at her, and proud of her work 
could not help saying: 

“You will not be more beautiful on 
the day of your bridal!” 

“My bridal!” repeated Salammbé; 
she was musing with her elbow resting 
upon the ivory chair. 

But Taanach set up before her a 
copper mirror, which was so broad and 
high that she could see herself com- 
pletely in it. Then she rose, and with a 
light touch of her finger raised a lock 
of her hair which was falling too 
low. 

Her hair was covered with gold dust, 
was crisped in front, and hung down be- 
hind over her back in long twists end- 
ing in pearls. The brightness of the 
candelabra heightened the paint on her 
cheeks, the gold on her garments, and 
the whiteness of her skin; around her 
waist, and on her arms, hands and toes, 
she had such a wealth of gems that the 
mirror sent back rays upon her like a 
sun;—and Salammbé, standing by the 
side of Taanach, who leaned over to see 
her, smiled amid this dazzling display. 

Then she walked to and fro em- 
barrassed by the time that was still 
left. 

Suddenly the crow of a cock re- 
sounded. She quickly pinned a long yel- 
low veil upon her hair, passed a scarf 
around her neck, thrust her feet into 
blue leather boots, and said to Taanach: 

“Go and see whether there is not a 
man with two horses beneath the 
myrtles.” 

Taanach had scarcely re-entered when 
she was descending the galley staircase. 

“Mistress!” cried the nurse. 

Salammb6 turned round with oné 
finger on her mouth as a sign for dis- 
cretion and immobility. 
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Taanach stole softly along the prows 
to the foot of the terrace, and from a 
distance she could distinguish by the 
light of the moon a gigantic shadow 
walking obliquely in the cypress ave- 
nue to the left of Salammbé, a sign 
which presaged death. 

Taanach went up again into the 
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chamber. She threw herself upon the 
ground tearing her face with her nails; 
she plucked out her hair, and uttered 
piercing shrieks with all her might. 

It occurred to her that they might 
be heard; then she became silent, sob- 
bing quite softly with her head in her 
hands and her face on the pavement. 


CHAPTER XI 


IN THE TENT 


THe man who guided Salammbé 
made her ascend again beyond the 
pharos in the direction of the Cata- 
combs, and then go down the long 
suburb of Molouya, which was full of 
steep lanes. The sky was beginning to 
grow grey. Sometimes palm-wood beams 
jutting out from the walls obliged them 
to bend their heads. The two horses 
which were at the walk would often 
slip; and thus they reached the Teveste 
gate. 

Its heavy leaves were half open; they 
passed through, and it closed behind 
them. 

At first they followed the foot of the 
ramparts for a time, and at the height 
of the cisterns they took their way along 
the Taenia, a narrow strip of yellow 
earth separating the gulf from the lake 
and extending as far as Rhades. 

No one was to be seen around Car- 
thage, whether on the sea or in the 
country. The  slate-coloured waves 
chopped softly, and the light wind blow- 
ing their foam hither and thither spotted 
them with white rents. In spite of all 
her veils, Salammbd shivered in the 


freshness of the morning; the motion 
and the open air dazed her. Then the 
sun rose; it preyed on the back of 
her head, and she involuntarily dozed a 
little. The two animals ambled along 
side by side, their feet sinking into the 
silent sand. 

When they had passed the mountain 
of the Hot Springs, they went on at 
a more rapid rate, the ground being 
firmer. 

But although it was the season for 
sowing and ploughing, the fields were 
as empty as the desert as far as the eye 
could reach. Here and there were scat- 
tered heaps of corn; at other places the 
barliey was shedding its reddened ears. 
The villages showed black upon the 
clear horizon, with shapes incoherently 
carved. 

From time to time a _ half-calcined 
piece of wall would be found standing 
on the edge of the road. The roofs of 
the cottages were falling in, and in the 
interiors might be distinguished frag- 
ments of pottery, rags of clothing, and 
all kinds of unrecognisable utensils and 
broken things. Often a creature clothed 
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in tatters, with earthy face and flaming 
eyes would emerge from these ruins. 
But he would very quickly begin to run 
or would disappear into a hole. Sa- 
lammb6 and her guide did not stop. 

Deserted plains succeeded one an- 
other. Charcoal dust which was raised 
by their feet behind them, stretched in 
unequal trails over large spaces of per- 
fectly white soil. Sometimes they came 
upon little peaceful spots, where a brook 
flowed amid the long grass; and as they 
ascended the other bank Salammbé 
would pluck damp leaves to cool her 
hands. At the corner of a wood of rose- 
bays her horse shied violently at the 
corpse of a man which lay extended 
on the ground. 

The slave immediately settled her 
again on the cushions. He was one of 
the servants of the Temple, a man 
whom Schahabarim used to employ on 
perilous missions. 

With extreme precaution he now went 
on foot beside her and between the 
horses; he would whip the animals with 
the end of a leathern lace wound round 
his arm, or would perhaps take balls 
made of wheat, dates, and yolks of eggs 
wrapped in lotus leaves from a scrip 
hanging against his breast, and offer 
them to Salammbo without speaking, 
and running all the time. 

In the middle of the day three Bar- 
barians clad in animals’ skins crossed 
their path. By degrees others appeared 
wandering in troops of ten, twelve, or 
twenty-five men; many were driving 
goats or a limping cow. Their heavy 
sticks bristled with brass points; cut- 
lasses gleamed in their clothes, which 
were savagely dirty, and they opened 
their eyes with a look of menace and 
amazement. As they passed some sent 
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them a vulgar benediction; others ob- 
scene jests; and Schahabarim’s man re- 
plied to each in his own idiom. He told 
them that this was a sick youth going 
to be cured at a distant temple. 

However, the day was closing in. 
Barkings were heard, and they ap- 
proached them. 

Then in the twilight they perceived 
an enclosure of dry stones shutting in 
a rambling edifice. A dog was running 
along the top of the wall. The slave 
threw some pebbles at him and they 
entered a lofty vaulted hall. 

A woman. was crouching in the centre 
warming herself at a fire of brushwood, 
the smoke of which escaped through the 
holes in the ceiling. She was half hidden 
by her white hair which fell to her 
knees; and unwilling to answer, she 
muttered with idiotic look words of 
vengeance against the Barbarians and 
the Carthaginians. 

The runner ferreted right and left. 
Then he returned to her and demanded 
something to eat. The old woman shook 
her head, and murmured with her eyes 
fixed upon the charcoal: 

“TI was the hand. The ten fingers are 
cut off. The mouth eats no more.” 

The slave showed her a handful of 
gold pieces. She rushed upon them, but 
soon resumed her immobility. 

At last he placed a dagger which he 
had in his girdle beneath her throat. 
Then, trembling, she went and raised a 
large stone, and brought back an am- 
phora of .wine with fish from Hippo- 
Zarytus preserved in honey. 

Salammb6 turned away from this un- 
clean food, and fell asleep on the horses’ 
caparisons which were spread in a cor- 
ner of the hall. 

He awoke her before daylight. 
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The dog was howling. The slave went 
up to it quietly, and struck off its head 
with a single blow of his dagger. Then 
he rubbed the horses’ nostrils with blood 
to revive them. The old woman cast a 
malediction at him from behind. Sa- 
lammb6 perceived this, and pressed the 
amulet which she wore above her heart. 

They resumed their journey. 

From time to time she asked whether 
they would not arrive soon. The road 
undulated over little hills. Nothing was 
to be heard but the grating of the grass- 
hoppers. The sun heated the yellowed 
grass; the ground was all chinked with 
crevices which in dividing formed, as 
it were, monstrous paving-stones. Some- 
times a viper passed, or eagles flew by; 
the slave still continued running. Sa- 
lammb6 mused beneath her veils, and 
in spite of the heat did not lay them 
aside through fear of ‘soiling her beauti- 
ful garments. 

At regular distances stood towers built 
by the Carthaginians for the purpose of 
keeping watch upon the tribes. They 
entered these for the sake of the shade, 
and then set out again. 

For prudence sake they had made a 
wide détour the day before. But they 
met with no one just now; the region 
being a sterile one, the Barbarians had 
not passed that way. 

Gradually the devastation began 
again. Sometimes a piece of mosaic 
would be displayed in the centre of a 
field, the sole remnant of a vanished 
mansion; and the leafless olive trees 
looked at a distance like large bushes 
of thorns. They passed through a town 
in which the houses were burnt to the 
ground. Human skeletons might be seen 
along the walls. There were some, too, 
of dromedaries and mules. Half-gnawed 
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carrion blocked the streets. 

Night fell. The sky was lowering and 
cloudy. 

They ascended again for two hours 
in a westerly direction, when suddenly 
they perceived a quantity of little flames 
before them. 

These were shining at the bottom of 
an amphitheatre. Gold plates, as they 
displaced one another, glanced here and 
there. These were the cuirasses of the 
Clinabarians in the Punic camp; then 
in the neighbourhood they distinguished 
other and more numerous lights, for 
the armies of the Mercenaries, now 
blended together, extended over a great 
space. 

Salammb6 made a movement as 
though to advance. But Schahabarim’s 
man took her further away, and they 
passed along by the terrace which en- 
closed the camp of the Barbarians. A 
breach became visible in it, and the 
slave disappeared. 

A sentry was walking upon the top 
of the entrenchment with a bow in his 
hand and a pike on his shoulder. 

Salammb6 drew still nearer; the Bar- 
barian knelt and a long arrow pierced 
the hem of her cloak. Then as she 
stood motionless and shrieking, he 
asked her what she wanted. 

“To speak to Matho,” she replied. 
“T am a fugitive from Carthage.” 

He gave a whistle, which was re- 
peated at intervals further away. 

Salammb6 waited; her frightened 
horse moved round and round, sniffing. 

When Matho arrived the moon was 
rising behind her. But she had a yellow 
veil with black flowers over her face, 
and so many draperies about her per- 
son, that it was impossible to make any 
guess about her. From the top of the 
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terrace he gazed upon this vague form 
standing up like a phantom in the 
penumbrez of the evening. 

At last she said to him: 

“Lead me to your tent! I wish it 

A recollection which he could not 
define passed through his memory. He 
felt his heart beating. This air of com- 
mand intimidated him. 

“Follow me!” he said. 

The barrier was lowered, and imme- 
diately she was in the camp of the 
Barbarians. 

It was filled with a great tumult and 
a great throng. Bright fires were burn- 
ing beneath hanging pots; and their 
purpled reflections illuminating some 
places left others completely in the 
dark. There was shouting and calling; 
shackled horses formed long straight 
lines amid the tents; the latter were 
round and square, of leather or of can- 
vas; there were huts of reeds, and holes 
in the sand such as are made by dogs. 
Soldiers were carting faggots, resting 
on their elbows on the ground, or wrap- 
ping themselves up in mats and pre- 
paring to sleep; and Salammbo’s horse 
sometimes stretched out a leg and 
jumped in order to pass over them. 

She remembered that she had seen 
them before; but their beards were 
longer now, their faces still blacker, and 
their voices hoarser. Matho, who walked 
before her, waved them off with a ges- 
ture of his arm which raised his red 
mantle. Some kissed his hands; others 
bending their spines approached him to 
ask for orders, for he was now veritable 
and sole chief of the Barbarians; Spen- 
dius, Autaritus, and Narr’ Havas had 
become disheartened, and he had dis- 
played so much audacity and obstinacy 
that all obeyed him. 
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Salammbé followed him through the 
entire camp. His tent was at the end, 
three hundred feet from Hamilcar’s en- 
trenchments. 

She noticed a wide pit on the right, 
and it seemed to her that faces were 
resting against the edge of it on a level 
with the ground, as decapitated heads 
might have done. However, their eyes 
moved, and from these half-opened 
mouths groanings escaped in the Punic 
tongue. 

Two Negroes holding resin lights 
stood on both sides of the door. Matho 
drew the canvas abruptly aside. She 
followed him. 

It was a deep tent with a pole stand- 
ing up in the centre. It was lighted by 
a large lamp-holder shaped like a lotus 
and full of a yellow oil wherein floated 
handfuls of burning tow, and military 
things might be distinguished gleaming 
in the shade. A naked sword leaned 
against a stool by the side of a shield; 
whips of hippopotamus leather, cymbals, 
bells, and necklaces were displayed pell- 
mell on baskets of esparto-grass; a felt 
tug lay soiled with crumbs of black 
bread; some copper money was care- 
lessly heaped upon a round stone in a 
corner, and through the rents in the 
canvas the wind brought the dust from 
without, together with the smell of the 
elephants, which might be heard eating 
and shaking their chains. 

“Who are you?” said Matho. 

She looked slowly around her with- 
out replying; then her eyes were ar- 
tested in the background, where some- 
thing bluish and sparkling fell upon a 
bed of palm-branches. 

She advanced quickly. A cry escaped 
her. Matho stamped his foot behind her. 
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“Who brings you here? why do you 
come?” 

“To take it!” she replied, pointing te 
the zaimph, and with the other hand 
she tore the veils from her head. He 
drew back with his elbows behind him, 
gaping, almost terrified. 

She felt as if she were leaning upon 
the might of the gods; and looking at 
him face to face she asked him for the 
zaimph; she demanded it in words 
abundant and superb. 

Matho did not hear; he was gazing 
at her, and in his eyes her garments 
were blended with her body. The cloud- 
ing of the stuffs, like the splendour of 
her skin, was something special and be- 
longing to her alone. Her eyes and her 
diamonds ‘sparkled; the polish of her 
nails continued the delicacy of the 
stones which loaded her fingers; the 
two clasps of her tunic raised her breasts 
somewhat and brought them closer to- 
gether, and he in thought lost himself 
in the narrow interval between them 
whence there fell a thread holding a 
plate of emeralds which could be seen 
lower down beneath the violet gauze. 
She had as earrings two little sapphire 
scales, each supporting a hollow pearl 
filled with liquid scent. A little drop 
would fall every moment through the 
holes in the pearl and moisten her naked 
shoulder. Matho watched it fall. 

He was carried away by ungovernable 
curiosity; and, like a child laying his 
hand upon a strange fruit, he trem- 
blingly and lightly touched the top of 
her chest with the tip of his finger: the 
flesh, which was somewhat cold, yielded 
with an elastic resistance. 

This contact, though scarcely a sen- 
sible one, shook Matho to the very 
‘leptks of his nature. An uprising of his 
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whole being urged him towards her. He 
would fain have enveloped her, absorbed 
her, drunk her. His bosom was pant~ 
ing, his teeth were chattering. 

Taking her by the wrists he drew her 
gently to him, and then sat down upon 
a cuirass beside the palm-tree bed which 
was covered with a lion’s skin. She was 
standing. He looked up at her, holding 
her thus between his knees, and re- 
peating: 

“How beautiful you are! how beauti- 
ful you are!” 

His eyes, which were continually fixed 
upon hers, pained her; and the uncom- 
fortableness, the repugnance increased 
in so acute a fashion that Salammbé 
put a constraint upon herself not to 
cry out. The thought of Schahabarim 
came back to her, and she resigned her- 
self. 

Matho still kept her little hands in 
his own; and from time to time, in 
spite of the priest’s command, she 
turned away her face and tried to 
thrust him off by jerking her arms. He 
opened his nostrils the better to breathe 
in the perfume which exhaled from her 
person. It was a fresh, indefinable 
emanation, which nevertheless made 
him dizzy, like the smoke from a per- 
fuming-pan. She smelt of honey, pep- 
per, incense, roses, with another odour 
still. 

But how was she thus with him in 
his tent, and at his disposal? Some one 
no doubt had urged her. She had not 
come for the zaimph. His arms fell, 
and he bent his head whelmed in sudden 
reverie. 

To soften him Salammbé said to him 
in a plaintive voice: 

“What have I done to you that you 
should desire my death?” 
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“Your death!” 

She resumed: 

“T saw you one evening by the light 
of my burning gardens amid fuming cups 
and my slaughtered slaves, and your 
anger was so strong that you bounded 
towards me and I was obliged to fly! 
Then terror entered into Carthage. 
There were cries of the devastation of 
the towns, the burning of the country- 
seats, the massacre of the soldiery; it 
was you who had ruined them, it was 
you who had murdered them! I hate 
you! Your very name gnaws me like re- 
morse! You are execrated more than 
the plague, and the Roman war! The 
provinces shudder at your fury, the fur- 
rows are full of corpses! I have fol- 
lowed the traces of your fires as though 
I were travelling behind Moloch!” 

Matho leaped up; his heart was swell- 
ing with colossal pride; he was raised 
to the stature of a god. 

With quivering nostrils and clenched 
teeth she went on: 

“As if your sacrilege were not enough, 
you came to me in my sleep covered 
with the zaimph! Your words I did 
not understand; but I could see that 
you wished to drag me to some terrible 
thing at the bottom of an abyss.” 

Matho, writhing his arms, exclaimed: 

“No! no! it was to give it to you! 
to restore it to you! It seemed to me 
that the goddess had left her garment 
for you, and that it belonged to you! 
In her temple or in your house, what 
does it matter? are you not all-powerful, 
immaculate, radiant and beautiful even 
as Tanith?” And with a look of bound- 
less adoration he added: 

“Unless perhaps you are Tanith?” 

“J, Tanith!” said Salammbé to her- 
self. 
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They left off speaking. The thunder 
rolled in the distance. Some sheep 
bleated, frightened by the storm. 

“Oh! come near!” he went on, “come 
near! fear nothing! 

“Formerly I was only a soldier min- 
gled with the common herd of the Mer- 
cenaries, ay, and so meek that I used 
to carry wood on my back for the 
others. Do I trouble myself about Car- 
thage! The crowd of its people move 
as though lost in the dust of your san- 
dals, and all its treasures, with the prov- 
inces, fleets, and islands, do not raise 
my envy like the freshness of your 
lips and the turn of your shoulders. 
But I wanted to throw down its walls 
that I might reach you to possess you! 
Moreover, I was revenging myself in the 
meantime! At present I crush men like 
shells, and I throw myself upon pha- 
lanxes; I put aside the sarisse with my 
hands, I check the stallions by the 
nostrils; a catapult would not kill me! 
Oh! if you knew how I think of you 
in the midst of war! Sometimes the 
memory of a gesture or of a fold of 
your garment suddenly seizes me and 
entwines me like a net! I perceive your 
eyes in the flames of the phalaricas 
and on the gilding of the shields! I 
hear your voice in the sounding of the 
cymbals. I turn aside, but you are not 
there! and I plunge again into the 
battle!” : 

He raised his arms whereon his veins 
crossed one another like ivy on the 
branches of a tree. Sweat flowed down 
his breast between his square muscles; 
and his breathing shook his sides with 
his bronze girdle all garnished with 
thongs hanging down to his knees, which 
were firmer than marble. Salammbé, who 
was accustomed to eunuchs, yielded to 
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amazement at the strength of this man. 
It was the chastisement of the goddess 
or the influence of Moloch in motion 
around her in the five armies. She was 
overwhelmed with lassitude; and she lis- 
tened in a state of stupor to the inter- 
mittent shouts of the sentinels as they 
answered one another. 

The flames of the lamp flickered in 
the squalls of hot air. There came at 
times broad lightning flashes; then the 
darkness increased; and she could only 
see Matho’s eyeballs like two coals in 
the night. However, she felt that a 
fatality was surrounding her, that she 
had reached a supreme and irrevocable 
moment, and making an effort she went 
up again towards the zaimph and raised 
her hands to seize it. 

“What are you doing?” exclaimed 
Matho. 

“T am going back to Carthage,” she 
placidly replied. 

He advanced folding his arms and 
with so terrible a look that her heels 
were immediately nailed, as it were, to 
the spot. 

“Going back to Carthage!” He stam- 
mered, and, grinding his teeth, repeated: 

“Going back to Carthage! Ah! you 
came to take the zaimph, to conquer 
me, and then disappear! No, no! you 
belong to me! and no one now shall 
tear you from here! Oh! I have not 
forgotten the insolence of your large 
tranquil eyes, and how you crushed me 
with the haughtiness of your beauty! 
*Tis my turn now! You are my captive, 
my slave, my servant! Call, if you like, 
on your father and his army, the An- 
cients, the rich, and your whole accursed 
people! I am the master of three hun- 
dred thousand soldiers! I will go and 
seek them in Lusitania, in the Gauls, 
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and in the depths of the desert, and 
I will overthrow your town and burn 
all its temples; the triremes shall float 
on the waves of blood! I will not have 
a house, a stone, or a palm tree re- 
maining! And if men fail me I will draw 
the bears from the mountains and urge 
on the lions! Seek not to fly or I kill 
you!” 

Pale and with clenched fists he quiv- 
ered like a harp whose strings are about 
to burst. Suddenly sobs stifled him, and 
he sank down upon his hams. 

“Ah! forgive me! I am a scoundrel, 
and viler than scorpions, than mire and 
dust! Just now while you were speak- 
ing your breath passed across my face, 
and I rejoiced like a dying man who 
drinks lying flat on the edge of a 
stream. Crush me, if only I feel your 
feet! curse me, if only I hear your 
voice! Do not go! have pity! I love 
you! I love you!” 

He was on his knees on the ground 
before her; and he encircled her form 
with both his arms, his head thrown 
back, and his hands wandering; the gold 
discs hanging from his ears gleamed 
upon his bronzed neck; big tears rolled 
in his eyes like silver globes; he sighed 
caressingly, and murmured vague words 
lighter than a breeze and sweet as a 
kiss. 

Salammb6 was invaded by a weak- 
ness in which she lost all consciousness 
of herself. Something at once inward 
and lofty, a command from the gods, 
obliged her to yield herself; clouds up- 
lifted her, and she fell back swooning 
upon the bed amid the lion’s hair. The 
zaimph fell, and enveloped her, she 
could see Matho’s face bending down 
above her breast. 

“Moloch, thou burnest me!” and the 
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soldier’s kisses, more devouring than 
flames, covered her; she was as though 
swept away in a hurricane, taken in the 
might of the sun. 

He kissed all her fingers, her arms, 
her feet, and the long tresses of her 
hair from one end to the other. 

“Carry it off,” he said, “what do I 
care? take me away with it! I abandon 
the army! I renounce everything! Be- 
yond Gades, twenty days’ journey into 
the sea, you come to an island covered 
with gold dust, verdure, and birds. On 
the mountains large flowers filled with 
smoking perfumes rock like eternal cen- 
sers; in the citron trees, which are 
higher than cedars, milk-coloured ser- 
pents cause the fruit to fall upon the 
turf with the diamonds in their jaws; 
the air is so mild that it keeps you 
from dying. Oh! I shall find it, you will 
see. We shall live in crystal grottoes 
cut out at the foot of the hills. No 
one dwells in it yet, or I shall become 
the king of the country.” 

He brushed the dust off her cothurni; 
he wanted her to put a quarter of a 
pomegranate between her lips; he 
heaped up garments behind her head to 
make a cushion for her. He sought 
for means to serve her, and to humble 
himself, and he even spread the zaimph 
over her feet as if it were a mere rug. 

“Have you still,’ he said, “those 
little gazelle’s horns on which your 
necklaces hang? You will give them to 
me! I love them!” For he spoke as 
if the war were finished, and joyful 
laughs broke from him. The Merce- 
naries, Hamilcar, every obstacle had 
now disappeared. The moon was gliding 
between two clouds. They could see it 
through an opening in the tent. “Ah, 
what nights have I spent gazing at 
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her! she seemed to me like a veil that 
hid your face; you would look at me 
through her; the memory of you was 
mingled with her beams; then I could 
no longer distinguish you!” And with 
his head between her breasts he wept 
copiously. 

“And this,” she thought, “is the for- 
midable man who makes Carthage 
tremble!” 

He fell asleep. Then disengaging her- 
self from his arm she put one foot 
to the ground, and she perceived that 
her chainlet was broken. 

The maidens of the great families 
‘were accustomed to respect these 
shackles as something that was almost 
religious, and Salammbé, blushing, rolled 
the two pieces of the golden chain 
around her ankles. 

Carthage, Megara, her house, her 
room, and the country that she had 
passed through, whirled in tumultuous 
yet distinct images through her memory. 
But an abyss had yawned and thrown 
them far back to an infinite distance 
from her. 

The storm was departing; drops of 
water splashing rarely, one by one, 
made the tent-roof shake. 

Matho slept like a drunken man, 
stretched on this side, and with one 
arm over the edge of the couch. His 
band of pearls was raised somewhat, 
and uncovered his brow; his teeth were 
parted in a smile; they shone through 
his black beard, and there was a silent 
and almost outrageous gaiety in his half- 
closed eyelids. 

Salammbé looked at him motionless, 
her head bent and her hands crossed. 

A dagger was displayed on a table 
of cypress-wood at the head of the bed; 
the sight of the gleaming blade fired 
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her with a sanguinary desire. Mournful 
voices lingered at a distance in the 
shade, and like a chorus of geniuses 
urged her on. She approached it; she 
seized the steel by the handle. At the 
rustling of her dress Matho half opened 
his eyes, putting forth his mouth upon 
her hands, and the dagger fell. 

Shouts arose; a terrible light flashed 
behind the canvas. Matho raised the 
latter; they perceived the camp of the 
Libyans enveloped in great flames. 

Their reed huts were burning, and 
the twisting stems burst in the smoke 
and flew off like arrows; black shadows 
ran about distractedly on the red hori- 
zon. They could hear the shrieks of 
those who were in the huts; the ele- 
phants, oxen, and horses plunged in 
the midst of the crowd crushing it to- 
gether with the stores and baggage that 
were being rescued from the fire. Trum- 
pets sounded. There were calls of 
“Matha! Matho!” Some people at the 
door tried to get in. 

“Come along! Hamilcar is burning 
the camp of Autaritus!” 

He made a spring. She found herself 
quite alone. 

Then she examined the zaimph; and 
when she had viewed it well she was 
surprised that she had not the happiness 
which she had once imagined to herself. 
She stood with melancholy before her 
accomplished dream. 

But the lower part of the tent was 
raised, and a monstrous form appeared. 
Salammb6 could at first distinguish only 
the two eyes and a long white beard 
which hung down to the ground; for 
the rest of the body, which was cum- 
bered with the rags of a tawny gar- 
ment, trailed along the earth; and with 
every forward movement the hands 
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passed into the beard and then fell 
again. Crawling in this way it reached 
her feet, and Salammbé recognized the 
aged Gisco. 

In fact, the Mercenaries had broken 
the legs of the captive Ancients with 
a brass bar to prevent them from taking 
to flight; and they were all rotting pell- 
mell in a pit in the midst of filth. But 
the sturdiest of them raised themselves 
and shouted when they heard the noise 
of platters, and it was in this way that 
Gisco had seen Salammbé. He had 
guessed that she was a Carthaginian 
woman by the little balls of sandastrum 
flapping against her cothurni; and hav- 
ing a presentiment of an important mys- 
tery he had succeeded, with the assis- 
tance of his companions, in getting out 
of the pit; then with elbows and hands 
he had dragged himself twenty paces 
further on as far as Matho’s tent. Two 
voices were speaking within it. He had 
listened outside and had heard every- 
thing. 

“Tt is you!” she said at last, almost 
terrified. 

“Yes, it is I!” he replied, raising him- 
self on his wrists. “They think me dead, 
do they not?” 

She bent her head. He resumed: 

“Ah! why have the Baals not granted 
me this mercy!” He approached her so 
close that he was touching her. “They 
would have spared me the pain of curs- 
ing you!” 

Salammb6é sprang quickly back, so 
much afraid was she of this unclean 
being, who was as hideous as a larva 
and as terrible as a phantom. 

“T am nearly one hundred years old,” 
he said. “I have seen Agathocles; I have 
seen Regulus and the eagles of the 
Romans passing over the harvests of 
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the Punic fields! I have seen all the 
terrors of battles and the sea encum- 
bered with the wrecks of our fleets! 
Barbarians whom I used to command 
have chained my four limbs like a slave 
that has committed murder. My com- 
panions are dying around me, one after 
the other; the odour of their corpses 
awakes me in the night; I drive away 
the birds that come to peck out their 
eyes; and yet not for a single day have 
I despaired of Carthage! Though I had 
seen all the armies of the earth against 
her, and the flames of the siege over- 
top the height of the temples, I should 
have ‘still believed in her eternity! But 
now all is over! all is lost! The gods 
execrate her! A curse upon you who 
have quickened her ruin by your dis- 
grace!” 

She opened her lips. 

“Ah! I was there!” he cried. “I heard 
you gurgling with love like a prostitute; 
then he told you of his desire and 
you allowed him to kiss your hands! 
But if the frenzy of your unchastity 
urged you to it, you should at least 
have done as do the fallow deer, which 
hide themselves in their copulations, and 
not have displayed your shame beneath 
your father’s very eyes!” 

“What?” she said. 

“Ah! you did not know that the two 
entrenchments are sixty cubits from 
each other and that your Matho, in the 
excess of his pride, has posted himself 
just in front of Hamilcar. Your father 
is there behind you; and could I climb 
the path which leads to the platform, 
I should cry to him: “Come and see 
your daughter in the Barbarian’s arms! 
She has put on the garment of the god- 
dess to please him; and in yielding her 
body to him she surrenders with the 
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glory of your name the majesty of the 
gods, the vengeance of her country, even 
the safety of Carthage!” The motion 
of his toothless mouth moved his beard 
throughout its length; his eyes were riv- 
eted upon her and devoured her; pant- 
ing in the dust he repeated: 

“Ah! sacrilegious one! May you be 
accursed! accursed! accursed!” 

Salammb6 had drawn back the can- 
vas; she held it raised at arm’s length, 
and without answering him she looked 
in the direction of Hamilcar. 

“Tt is this way, is it not?” she said. 

“What matters it to you? Turn away! 
Begone! Rather crush your face against 
the earth! It is a holy spot which would 
be polluted by your gaze!” 

She threw the zaimph about her waist, 
and quickly picked up her veils, mantle, 
and scarf. “I hasten thither!” she cried; 
and making her escape Salammbé dis- 
appeared. 

At first she walked through the dark- 
ness without meeting anyone, for all 
were betaking themselves to the fire; 
the uproar was increasing and great 
flames purpled the sky behind; a long 
terrace stopped her. 

She turned round to right and left 
at random, seeking for a ladder, a rope, 
a stone, something in short to assist her. 
She was afraid of Gisco, and it seemed 
to her that shouts and footsteps were 
pursuing her. Day was beginning to 
break. She perceived a path in the 
thickness of the entrenchment. She took 
the hem of her robe, which impeded her, 
in her teeth, and in three bounds she 
was on the platform. 

A sonorous shout burst forth beneath 
her in the shade, the same which she 
had heard at the foot of the galley stair- 
case, and leaning over she recognised 
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Schahabarim’s man with his coupled 
horses. 

He had wandered all night between 
the two entrenchments; then disquieted 
by the fire, he had gone back again 
trying to see what was passing in 
Matho’s camp; and, knowing that this 
spot was nearest to his tent, he had 
not stirred from it, in obedience to the 
priest’s command. 

He stood up on one of the horses. 
Salammbé let herself slide down to him; 
and they fled at full gallop, circling the 
Punic camp in search of a gate. 


Matho had re-entered his tent. The 
smoky lamp gave but little light, and 
he also believed that Salammbé was 
asleep. Then he delicately touched the 
lion’s skin on the palm-tree bed. He 
called but she did not answer; he 
quickly tore away a strip of the canvas 
to let in some light; the zaimph was 
gone. 

The earth trembled beneath throng- 
ing feet. Shouts, neighings, and clash- 
ing of armour rose in the air, and clarion 
flourishes sounded the charge. It was 
as though a hurricane were whirling 
around him. Immoderate frenzy made 
him leap upon his arms, and he dashed 
outside. 

The long files of the Barbarians were 
descending the mountain at a run, and 
the Punic squares were advancing 
against them with a heavy and regular 
oscillation. The mist, rent by the rays 
of the sun, formed little rocking clouds 
which as they rose gradually discovered 
standards, helmets, and points of pikes. 
Beneath the rapid evolutions portions 
of the earth which were still in the 
shadow seemed to be displaced bodily; 
in other places it looked as if huge 
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torrents were crossing one another, 
while thorny masses stood motionless 
between them. Matho could distinguish 
the captains, soldiers, heralds, and even 
the serving-men, who were mounted on 
asses in the rear. But instead of main- 
taining his position in order to cover 
the foot-soldiers, Narr’ Havas turned 
abruptly to the right, as though he 
wished himself to be crushed by Hamil- 
car. 

His horsemen outstripped the ele- 
phants, which were slackening their 
speed; and all the horses, stretching out 
their unbridled heads, galloped at so 
furious a rate that their bellies seemed 
to graze the earth. Then suddenly Narr’ 
Havas went resolutely up to a sentry. 
He threw away his sword, lance and 
javelins, and disappeared among the 
Carthaginians. 

The king of the Numidians reached 
Hamilcar’s tent, and pointing to his 
men, who were standing still at a dis- 
tance, he said: 

“Barca! I bring them to you. They 
are yours.” 

Then he prostrated himself in token 
of bondage, and to prove his fidelity 
recalled all his conduct from the begin- 
ning of the war. 

First, he had prevented the siege of 
Carthage and the massacre of the cap- 
tives; then he had taken no advantage 
of the victory over Hanno after the 
defeat at Utica. As to the Tyrian towns, 
they were on the frontiers of hig king- 
dom. Finally he had not taken part in 
the battle of the Macaras; and he had 
even expressly absented himself in order 
to evade the obligation of fighting 
against the Suffet. 

Narr’ Havas had in fact wished to 
aggrandise himself by encroachments 
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upon the Punic provinces, and had 
alternately assisted and forsaken the 
Mercenaries according to the chances 
of victory. But seeing that Hamilcar 
would ultimately prove the stronger, he 
had gone over to him; and in his de- 
sertion there was perhaps something of 
a grudge against Matho, whether on 
account of the command or of his for- 
mer love. 

The Suffet listened without interrupt- 
ing him. The man who thus presented 
himself in an army where vengeance 
was his due was not an auxiliary to be 
despised; Hamilcar at once divined the 
utility of such an alliance in his great 
projects. With the Numidians he would 
get rid of the Libyans. Then he would 
draw off the West to the conquest of 
Iberia; and, without asking Narr’ Havas 
why he had not come sooner, or notic- 
ing any of his lies, he kissed him, 
striking his breast thrice against his 
own. 

It was to bring matters to an end 
and in despair that he had fired the 
camp of the Libyans. This army came 
to him like a relief from the gods; dis- 
sembling his joy he replied: 

“May the Baals favour you! I do 
not know what the Republic will do 
for you, but Hamilcar is not ungrate- 
ful.” 

The tumult increased; some captains 
entered. He was arming himself as he 
spoke. 

“Come, return! You will use your 
Horsemen to beat down their infantry 
between your elephants and mine. Cour- 
age! exterminate them!” 

And Narr’ Havas was rushing away 
when Salammbé appeared. 

She leaped down quickly from her 
horse. She opened her ample cloak and 
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spreading out her arms displayed the 
zaimph. 

The leathern tent, which was raised 
at the corners, left visible the entire 
circuit of the mountain with its throng- 
ing soldiers, and as it was in the centre 
Salammb6é could be seen on all sides. 
An immense shouting burst forth, a 
long cry of triumph and hope. Those 
who were marching stopped; the dying 
leaned on their elbows and turned round 
to bless her. All the Barbarians knew 
now that she had recovered the zaimph; 
they saw her or believed that they saw 
her from a distance; and other cries, 
but those of rage and vengeance, re- 
sounded in spite of the plaudits of the 
Carthaginians. Thus did the five armies 
in tiers upon the mountain stamp and 
shriek around Salammbé. 

Hamilcar, who was unable to speak, 
nodded her his thanks. His eyes were 
directed alternately upon the zaimph 
and upon her, and he noticed that her 
chainlet was broken. Then he shivered, 
being seized with a terrible suspicion. 
But ‘soon recovering his impassibility 
he looked sideways at Narr’ Havas with- 
out turning his face. 

The king of the Numidians held him- 
self apart in a discreet attitude; on his 
forehead he bore a little of the dust 
which he had touched when prostrat- 
ing himself. At last the Suffet advanced 
towards him with -a look full of 
gravity. 

“As a reward for the services which 
you have rendered me, Narr’ Havas, I 
give you my daughter. Be my son,” 
he added, “‘and defend your father!” 

Narr’ Havas gave a great gesture of 
surprise; then he threw himself upon 
Hamilcar’s hands and covered them 
with kisses. | 
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Salammbé, calm as a statue, did not 
seem to understand. She blushed a little 
as she cast down her eyelids, and her 
long curved lashes made shadows upon 
her cheeks. 

Hamilcar wished to unite them imme- 
diately in indissoluble betrothal. A lance 
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was placed in Salammbdé’s hands and 
by her offered to Narr’ Havas: their 
thumbs were tied together with a thong 
of ox-leather; then corn was poured 
upon their heads, and the grains that 
fell around them rang like rebounding 
hail. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE AQUEDUCT 


TweEtve hours afterwards all that re- 
mained of the Mercenaries was a heap 
of wounded, dead, and dying. 

Hamilcar had suddenly emerged from 
the bottom of the gorge, and again de- 
scended the western slope that looked 
towards Hippo-Zarytus, and the space 
being broader at this spot he had taken 
care to draw the Barbarians into it. 
Narr’ Havas had encompassed them 
with his horse; the Suffet meanwhile 
drove them back and crushed them. 
Then, too, they were conquered before- 
hand by the loss of the zaimph; even 
those who cared nothing about it had 
experienced anguish and something akin 
to enfeeblement. Hamilcar, not indulg- 
ing his pride by holding the field of 
battle, had retired a little further off 
on the left to some heights, from which 
he commanded them. 

The shape of the camps could be rec- 
ognised by their sloping palisades. A 
long heap of black cinders was smoking 
on the site of the Libyans; the devas- 
tated soil showed undulations like the 
sea, and the tents with their tattered 
canvas looked like dim ships half lost 
in the breakers. Cuirasses, forks, clar- 


ions, pieces of wood, iron and brass, 
corn, straw, and garments were scat- 
tered about among the corpses; here 
and there a phalarica on the point of 
extinction burned against a heap of 
baggage; in some places the earth was 
hidden with shields; horses’ carcasses 
succeeded one another like a series of 
hillocks; legs, sandals, arms, and coats 
of mail were to be seen, with heads 
held in their helmets by the chin-pieces 
and rolling about like balls; heads of 
hair were hanging on the thorns; ele- 
phants were lying with their towers in 
pools of blood, with entrails exposed, 
and gasping. The foot trod on slimy 
things, and there were swamps of mud 
although no rain had fallen. 

This confusion of dead bodies covered 
the whole mountain from top to bot- 
tom. 

Those who survived stirred as little 
a's the dead. Squatting in unequal groups 
they looked at one another scared and 
without speaking. 

The lake of Hippo-Zarytus shone at 
the end of a long meadow beneath the 
setting sun. To the right an agglomera- 
tion of white houses extended beyond 
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a girdle of walls; then the sea spread. 
out indefinitely; and the Barbarians, 
with their chins in their hands, sighed 
as they thought of their native lands. 
A cloud of grey dust was falling. 

The evening wind blew; then every 
breast dilated, and as the freshness in- 
creased, the vermin might be seen to 
forsake the dead, who were colder now, 
and to run over the hot sand. Crows, 
looking towards the dying, rested mo- 
tionless on the tops of the big stones. 

When night had fallen yellow-haired 
dogs, those unclean beasts which fol- 
lowed the armies, came quite softly into 
the midst of the Barbarians. At first 
they licked the clots of blood on the 
still tepid stumps; and soon they began 
to devour the corpses, biting into the 
stomachs first of all. 

The fugitives reappeared one by one 
like shadows; the women also ventured 
to return, for there were still some of 
them left, especially among tthe Libyans, 
in spite of the dreadful massacre of 
them by the Numidians. 

Some took ropes’ ends and lighted 
them to use as torches. Others held 
crossed pikes. The corpses were placed 
upon these and were conveyed apart. 

They were found lying stretched in 
long lines, on their backs, with their 
mouths open, and their lances beside 
them; or else they were piled up pell- 
mell so that it was often necessary to 
dig out a whole heap in order to dis- 
cover those that were wanting. Then 
the torch would be passed ‘slowly over 
their faces. They had received compli- 
cated wounds from hideous weapons. 
Greenish strips hung from their fore- 
heads; they were cut in pieces, rushed 
to the marrow, blue from strangulation, 
or broadly cleft by the elephants’ ivory. 
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Although thev had died at almust the 
same time there existed differences be- 
tween their various states of corruption. 
The men of the North were puffed 
up with livid swellings, while the more 
nervous Africans looked as though they 
had been smoked, and were already 
drying up. The Mercenaries might be 
recognised by the tattooing on their 
hands: the old soldiers of Antiochus 
displayed a ‘ssparrow-hawk; those who 
had served in Egypt, the head of the 
cynocephalus; those who had served 
with the princes of Asia, a hatchet, a 
pomegranate, or a hammer; those who 
had served in the Greek republics, the 
side-view of a citadel or the name of 
an archon; and some were to be seen 
whose arms were entirely covered with 
these multiplied symbols, which min- 
gled with their scars and their recent 
wounds. 

Four great funeral piles were erected 
for the men of Latin race, the Samnites, 
Etruscans, Campanians, and Bruttians. 

The Greeks dug pits with the points 
of their swords. The Spartans removed 
their red cloaks and wrapped them 
round the dead; the Athenians laid them 
out with their faces towards the rising 
sun; the Cantabrians buried them be- 
neath a heap of pebbles; the Nasamo- 
nians bent them double with ox-leather 
thongs, and the Garamantians went and 
interred them on the shore so that 
they might be perpetually washed by 
the waves. But the Latins were grieved 
that they could not collect the ashes in 
urns; the Nomads regretted the heat 
of ithe sands in which bodies were mum- 
mified, and the Celts, the three rude 
stones beneath a rainy sky at the end 
of an islet-covered gulf. | 

Vociferations arose, followed by a. 
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lengthened silence. This was to oblige 
the souls to return. Then the shouting 
was resumed persistently at regular in- 
tervals. 

They made excuses to the dead for 
their inability to honour them as the 
tites prescribed: for, owing to this 
deprivation, they would pass for infinite 
periods through all kinds of chances and 
metamorphoses; they questioned them 
and asked them what they desired; 
others loaded them with abuse for hav- 
ing allowed themselves to be conquered. 

The bloodless faces lying back here 
and there on wrecks of armour showed 
pale in the light of the great funeral- 
pile; tears provoked tears, the sobs be- 
came shriller, the recognitions and em- 
bracings more frantic. Women stretched 
themselves on the corpses, mouth to 
mouth and brow to brow; it was nec- 
essary to beat them in order to make 
them withdraw when the earth was be- 
ing thrown in. They blackened their 
cheeks; they cut off their hair; they 
drew their own blood and poured it 
into the pits; they gashed themselves 
in imitation of the wounds that dis- 
figured the dead. Roarings burst forth 
through the crashing of the cymbals. 
Some snatched off their amulets and 
spat upon them. The dying rolled in the 
bloody mire biting their mutilated fists 
in their rage; and forty-three Samnites, 
quite a “sacred spring,” cut one an- 
other’s throats like gladiators. Soon 
wood for the funeral-piles failed, the 
flames were extinguished, every spot 
was occupied; and weary from shout- 
ing, weakened, tottering, they fell asleep 
close to their dead brethren, those 
who still clung to life full of anxieties, 
and the others desiring never to wake 
again. 
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In the greyness of the dawn some 
soldiers appeared on the outskirts of 
the Barbarians, and filed past with their 
helmets raised on the points of their 
pikes; they saluted the Mercenaries and 
asked them whether they had no mes- 
sages to send ‘to their native lands. 

Others approached, and the Barba- 
rians recognised some of their former 
companions. 

The Suffet had proposed to all the 
captives that they should serve in his 
troops. Several had fearlessly refused; 
and quite resolved neither to support 
them nor to abandon them to the Great 
Council, he had sent them away with 
injunctions to fight no more against 
Carthage. As to those who had been ren- 
dered docile by the fear of tortures, they 
had been furnished with the weapons 
taken from the enemy; and they were 
now presenting themselves to the van- 
quished, not so much in order to seduce 
them as out of an impulse of pride and 
curiosity. 

At first they told of the good treat- 
ment which they had received from the 
Suffet; the Barbarians listened to them 
with jealousy although they despised 
them. Then at the first words of re- 
proach the cowards fell into a passion; 
they showed them from a distance their 
own swords and cuirasses and invited 
them with abuse to come and take them. 
The Barbarians picked up flints; all 
took to flight; and nothing more could 
be seen on the summit of the mountain 
except the lance-points projecting above 
the edge of the palisades. 

Then the Barbarians were over- 
whelmed with a grief that was heavier 
than the humiliation of the defeat. They 
thought of the emptiness of their cour- 
age, and they stood with their eyes fixed 
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and grinding their teeth. 

The same thought came to them all. 
They rushed tumultuously upon the 
Carthaginian prisoners. It chanced that 
the Suffet’s soldiers had been unable 
to discover them, and as he had with- 
drawn from the field of battle they 
were still in the deep pit. 

They were ranged on the ground on 
a flattened spot. Sentries formed a circle 
round them, and the women were al- 
lowed to enter thirty or forty at a 
time. Wishing to profit by the short 
time that was allowed to them, they 
tan from one to the other, uncertain 
and panting; then bending over the poor 
bodies they struck them with all their 
might like washerwomen beating linen; 
shrieking their husbands’ names they 
tore them with their nails and put out 
their eyes with the bodkins of their 
hair. The men came next and tortured 
them from their feet, which they cut 
off at the ankles, to their foreheads, 
from which they took crowns of skin 
to put upon their own heads. The Eaters 
of Uncleanness were atrocious in their 
devices. They. envenomed the wounds 
by pouring into them dust, vinegar, and 
fragments of pottery; others waited be- 
hind; blood flowed, and they rejoiced 
like vintagers round fuming vats. 

Matho, however, was seated on the 
ground, at the very place where he 
had happened to be when the battle 
ended, his elbows on his knees, and his 
temples in his hands; he saw nothing, 
heard nothing, and had ceased to think. 

At the shrieks of joy uttered by the 
crowd he raised his head. Before him 
a strip of canvas caught on a pole, 
and trailing on the ground, sheltered in 
confused fashion baskets, carpets, and 
a lion’s skin. He recognised his tent; 
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and he riveted his eyes upon the ground 
as though Hamilcar’s daughter, when 
she disappeared, had sunk into the 
earth. 

The torn canvas flapped in the wind; 
the long rags of it sometimes passed 
across his mouth, and he perceived a 
red mark like the print of a hand. It 
was the hand of Narr’ Havas, the token 
of their alliance. Then Matho rose. He 
took a firebrand which was still smok- 
ing, and threw it disdainfully upon the 
wrecks of his tent. Then with the toe 
of his cothurn he pushed the things 
which fell out back towards the flame 
so that nothing might be left. 

Suddenly, without any one being able 
to guess from what point he had sprung 
up, Spendius appeared. 

The former slave had fastened two 
fragments of a lance against his thigh; 
he limped with a piteous look, breath- 
ing forth complaints the while. 

“Remove that,” said Matho to him. 
“T know that you are a brave fel- 
low!” For he was so crushed by the 
injustice of the gods that he had not 
strength enough to be indignant with 
men. 

Spendius beckoned to him and led 
him to a hollow of the mountain, where 
Zarxas and Autaritus were lying con- 
cealed. | 

They had fled like the slave, the one 
although he was cruel, and the other 
in spite of his bravery. But who, said 
they, could have expected the treachery 
of Narr’ Havas, the burning of the 
camp of the Libyans, the loss of the 
zaimph, .the sudden attack by Hamil- 
car, and, above all, his manoeuvres which 
forced them to return to the bottom of 
the mountain beneath the instant blows 
of the Carthaginians? Spendius made. 
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no acknowledgment of his terror, and 
persisted in maintaining that his leg 
was broken. 

At last the three chiefs and the schal- 
ischim asked one another what decision 
should now be adopted. 

Hamilcar closed the road to Car- 
thage against them; they were caught 
between his soldiers and the provinces 
belonging to Narr’ Havas; the Tyrian 
towns would join the conquerors; the 
Barbarians would find themselves driven 
to the edge of the sea, and all these 
united forces would crush them. This 
would infallibly happen. 

Thus no means presented themselves 
of avoiding the war. Accordingly they 
must prosecute it to the bitter end. 
But how were they to make the neces- 
sity of an interminable battle under- 
stood by all these disheartened people 
who were still bleeding from their 
wounds. 

“T will undertake that!” said Spen- 
dius. 

Two hours afterwards a man who 
came from the direction of Hippo- 
Zarytus climbed the mountain at a run. 
He waved some tablets at arm’s length, 
and as he shouted very loudly the Bar- 
barians ‘surrounded him. 

The tablets had been despatched by 
the Greek soldiers in Sardinia. They 
recommended their African comrades to 
watch over Gisco and the other cap- 
tives. A Samian trader, one Hipponax, 
coming from Carthage, had informed 
them that a plot was being organised 
to promote their escape, and the Bar- 
barians were urged to take every pre- 
caution; the Republic was powerful. 

Spendius’s stratagem did not succeed 
at first as he had hoped. This assurance 
of the new peril, so far from exciting 
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frenzy, raised fears; and remembering 
Hamilcar’s warning, lately thrown into 
their midst, they expected something 
unlooxed for and terrible. The night 
was spent in great distress; several even 
got rid of their weapons, so as to soften 
the Suffet when he presented himself. 

But on the following day, at the 
third watch, a second runner appeared, 
still more breathless and blackened with 
dust. The Greek snatched from his 
hand a roll of papyrus covered with 
Phoenician writing. The Mercenaries 
were entreated not to be disheartened; 
the brave men of Tunis were coming 
with large reinforcements. 

Spendius first read the letter three 
times in succession; and held up by 
two Cappadocians, who bore him seated 
on their shoulders, he had himself con- 
veyed from place to place and re-read 
it. For seven hours he harangued. 

He reminded the Mercenaries of the 
promises of the Great Council; the 
Africans of the cruelties of the stewards, 
and all the Barbarians of the injustice 
of Carthage. The Suffet’s mildness was 
only a bait to capture them; those who 
surrendered would be sold as slaves, and 
the vanquished would perish under tor- 
ture. As to flight, what routes could 
they follow? Not a nation would receive 
them. Whereas by continuing their ef- 
forts they would obtain at once free- 
dom, vengeance, and money! And they 
would not have long to wait, since the 
people of Tunis, the whole of Libya, 
was rushing to relieve them. He showed 
the unrolled papyrus: “Look at it! read! 
see uleir promises! I do not lie.” 

Dogs were straying about with their 
black muzzles all plastered with red. 
The men’s uncovered heads were grow- 
ing hot in the burning sun. A nauseous 
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smell exhaled from the badly buried 
corpses. Some even projected from the 
earth as far as the waist. Spendius called 
them to witness what he was saying: 
then he raised his fists in the direction 
of Hamilcar. 

Matho, moreover, was watching him, 
and to cover his cowardice he displayed 
an anger by which he gradually found 
himself carried away. Devoting him- 
self to the gods he heaped curses upon 
the Carthaginians. The torture of the 
captives was child’s play. Why spare 
them, and be ever dragging this useless 
cattle after one? “No! we must put an 
end to it! their designs are known! a 
single one might ruin us! no pity! Those 
who are worthy will be known by the 
speed of their legs and the force of their 
blows.” 

Then they turned again upon the cap- 
tives. Several were still in the last 
throes; they were finished by a thrust 
of a heel in the mouth or a stab with 
the point of a javelin. 

Then they thought of Gisco. Nowhere 
could he be seen; they were. disturbed 
with anxiety. They wished at once to 
convince themselves of his death and 
to participate in it. At last three Sam- 
nite shepherds discovered him at a dis- 
tance of fifteen paces from the spot 
where Matho’s tent lately stood. They 
recognized him by his long beard and 
they called the rest. 

Stretched on his back, his arms 
against his hips, and his knees close 
together, he looked like a dead man 
laid out for the tomb. Nevertheless his 
wasted sides rose and fell, and his eyes, 
wide-opened in his pallid face, gazed 
in a continuous and intolerable fashion. 

The Barbarians looked at him at 
first with great astonishment. Since he 
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\had been living in the pit he had been 
almost forgotten; rendered uneasy by 
old memories they stood at a distance 
and did not venture to raise their hands 
against him. 

But those who were behind were mur- 
muring and pressing forward when a 
Garamantian passed through the crowd; 
he was brandishing a sickle; all under- 
stood his thought; their faces purpled, 
and smitten with shame they shrieked: 

“Yes! yes!” 

The man with the curved steel ap- 
proached Gisco. He took his head, and, 
resting it upon his knee, sawed it off 
with rapid strokes; it fell; two great 
jets of blood made a hole in the dust. 
Zarxas leaped upon it, and lighter than 
a leopard ran towards the Carthaginians. 

Then when he had covered two thirds 
of the mountain he drew Gisco’s head 
from his breast by the beard, whirled 
his arm rapidly several times,—and the 
mass, when thrown at last, described a 
long parabola and disappeared behind 
the Punic entrenchments. 

Soon at the edge of the palisades 
there rose two crossed standards, the 
customary sign for claiming a corpse. 

Then four heralds, chosen for their 
width of chest, went out with great 
clarions, and speaking through the brass 
tubes declared that henceforth there 
would be between Carthaginians and 
Barbarians neither faith, pity, nor gods, 
tthat they refused all overtures before- 
hand, and that envoys would be sent 
back with their hands cut off. 

Immediately afterwards, Spendius was 
sent to Hippo-Zarytus 'to procure pro- 
visions; the Tyrian city sent them some 
the same evening. They ate greedily. 
Then when they were strengthened they 
speedily collected the remains of their 
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baggage and their broken arms; the 
women massed themselves in the centre, 
and heedless of the wounded left weep- 
ing behind them, they set out along 
the edge of the shore like a herd of 
wolves taking its departure. 

They were marching upon Hippo- 
Zarytus resolved to take it, for they 
had need of a town. 

Hamilcar, as he perceived them at a 
distance, had a feeling of despair in 
spite of the pride which he experienced 
in seeing them fly before him. He ought 
to have attacked them immediately with 
fresh troops. Another similar day and 
the war was over! If matters were pro- 
tracted they would return with greater 
strength; the Tyrian towns would join 
them; his clemency towards the van- 
quished had been of no avail. He re- 
solved to be pitiless. 

The same evening he sent the Great 
Council a dromedary laden with brace- 
lets collected from the dead, and with 
horrible threats ordered another army 
to be despatched. 

All had for a long time believed him 
lost; so that on learning his victory they 
felt a stupefaction which was almost 
terror. The vaguely announced return 
of the zaimph completed the wonder. 
Thus the gods and the might of Car- 
thage seemed now to belong to him. 

None of his enemies ventured upon 
complaint or recrimination. Owing to the 
enthusiasm of some and the pusillanim- 
ity of the rest, an army of five thou- 
sand men was ready before the interval 
prescribed had elapsed. 

This army promptly made its way to 
Utica in order to support the Suffet’s 
rear, while three thousand of the most 
notable citizens embarked in vessels 
which were to land them at Hippo- 
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Zarytus, whence they were to drive 
back the Barbarians. 

Hanno had accepted the command; 
but he intrusted the army to his lieu- 
tenant, Magdassin, so as to lead the 
troops which were to be disembarked 
himself, for he could no longer endure 
the shaking of the litter. His disease 
had eaten away his lips and nostrils, and 
had hollowed out a large hole in his 
face; the back of his throat could be 
seen at a distance of ten paces, and 
he knew himself to be so hideous that 
he wore a veil over his head like a 
‘woman. 

Hippo-Zarytus paid no attention to 
his summonings nor yet to those of the 
Barbarians; but every morning the in- 
habitants lowered provisions to the lat- 
ter in baskets, and shouting from the 
tops of the towers pleaded the exigen- 
cies of the Republic and conjured them 
to withdraw. By means of signs they 
addressed the same protestations to 
the Carthaginians who were stationed 
on the sea. 

Hanno contented himself with block- 
ading the harbour without risking an 
attack. However, he persuaded the 
judges of Hippo-Zarytus to admit three 
hundred soldiers. Then he departed to 
the Cape Grapes, and made a long cir- 
cuit so as to hem in the Barbarians, 
an inopportune and even dangerous op- 
eration. His jealousy prevented him 
from relieving the Suffet; he arrested 
his spies, impeded him in all his plans, 
and compromised the success of the 
enterprise. At last Hamilcar wrote to 
the Great Council to rid him of Hanno, 
and the latter returned to Carthage 
furious at the baseness of the Ancients 
and the madness of his colleague. Hence, 
after so many hopes, the situation was 
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now still more deplorable; but there~ 
was an effort not to reflect upon it and 
even not to talk about it. 

As if all this were not sufficient mis- 
fortune at one time, news came that 
the Sardinian Mercenaries had crucified 
their general, seized the strongholds, and 
everywhere slaughtered those of Cha- 
naanitish race. The Roman _ people 
threatened the Republic with immediate 
hostilities unless she gave twelve hun- 
dred talents with the whole of the 
island of Sardinia. They had accepted 
the alliance of the Barbarians, and they 
despatched to them flat-bottomed boats 
laden with meal and dried meat. The 
Carthaginians pursued these, and cap- 
tured five hundred men; but three days 
afterwards a fleet coming from Byza- 
cena, and conveying provisions to Car- 
thage, foundered in a storm. The gods 
were evidently declaring against her. 

Upon this the citizens of Hippo- 
Zarytus, under pretence of an alarm, 
made Hanno’s three hundred men ascend 
their walls; then coming behind them 
they took them by the legs, and sud- 
denly threw them over the ramparts. 
Some who were not killed were pur- 
sued, and went and drowned themselves 
in the sea. 

Utica was enduring the presence of 
soldiers, for Magdassin had acted like 
Hanno, and in accordance with his or- 
ders and deaf to Hamilcar’s prayers, was 
surrounding the town. As for these, they 
‘were given wine mixed with mandrake, 
and were then slaughtered in their 
sleep. At the same time the Barbarians 
arrived; Magdassin fled; the gates were 
opened; and thenceforward the two 
Tyrian towns displayed an obstinate de- 
votion to their new friends and an in- 
conceivable hatred to their former allies. 
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This abandonment of the Punic cause 
was a counsel and a precedent. Hopes 
of deliverance revived. Populations hith- 
erto uncertain hesitated no _ longer. 
Everywhere there was a stir. The Suffet 
learnt this, and he had no assistance 
to look for! He was now irrevocably 
lost. 

He immediately dismissed Narr’ Ha- 
vas, who was to guard the borders of 
his kingdom. As for himself, he re- 
solved to re-enter Carthage in order 
to obtain soldiers and begin the war 
again. 

The Barbarians posted at Hippo- 
Zarytus perceived his army as it as- 
cended the mountain. 

Where could the Carthaginians be 
going? Hunger, no doubt, was urging 
them on; and, distracted by their suf- 
ferings, they were coming in spite of 
their weakness to give battle. But they 
turned to the right: they were fleeing. 
They might be overtaken and all be 
crushed. The Barbarians dashed in pur- 
suit of them. 

The Carthaginians were checked by 
the river. It was wide this time and 
the west wind had not been blowing. 
Some crossed by swimming, and ‘the 
rest on their shields. They resumed their 
march. Night fell. They were out of 
sight. 

The Barbarians did not stop; they 
went higher to find a narrower place. 
The people of Tunis hastened thither, 
bringing those of Utica along with them. 
Their numbers increased at every bush; 
and the Carthaginians, as they lay on 
the ground, could hear the tramping of 
their feet in the darkness. From time 
to time Barca had a volley of arrows 
discharged behind him in order to check 
them, and several were killed. When day 
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broke they were in the Ariana Moun- 
tains, at the spot where the road makes 
a bend. 

Then Matho, who was marching at 
the head, thought that he could dis- 
tinguish something green on the horizon 
on the summit of an eminence. Then the 
ground sank, and obelisks, domes, and 
houses appeared! It was Carthage. He 
leaned against a tree to keep himself 
from falling, so rapidly did his heart 
beat. 

He thought of all that had come to 
pass in his existence since the last time 
that he had passed that way! It was 
an infinite surprise, it stunned him. 
Then he was transported with joy at 
the thought of seeing Salammbé again. 
The reasons which he had for execrat- 
ing her returned to his recollection, but 
he very quickly rejected them. Quiver- 
ing and with straining eyeballs he gazed 
at the lofty terrace of a palace above 
the palm trees beyond Eschmoun; a 
smile of ecstasy lighted his face as if 
some great light had reached him; he 
opened his arms, and sent kisses on the 
breeze, and murmured: “Come! come!” 
A sigh swelled his breast, and two 
long tears like pearls fell upon his beard. 

“What stays your” cried Spendius. 
“Make haste! Forward! The Suffet is 
going to escape us! But your knees are 
tottering, and you are looking at me 
like a drunken man!” 

He stamped with impatience and 
urged Matho, his eyes twinkling as at 
the approach of an object long aimed 
at. 

“Ah! we have reached it! We are 
there! I have them!” 

He had so convinced and triumphant 
an air that Matho was surprised from 
his torpor, and felt himself carried away 
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by it. These words, coming when his 
distress was at its height, drove his de- 
spair to vengeance, and pointed to food 
for his wrath. He bounded upon one 
of the camels that were among the bag- 
gage, snatched up its halter, and with 
the long rope, struck the stragglers with 
all his might, running right and left al- 
ternately, in the rear of the army, like 
a dog driving a flock. 

At his thundering voice the lines of 
fMmen closed up; even the lame hurried 
their steps; the intervening space less- 
ened in the middle of the isthmus. The 
foremost of the Barbarians were march- 
ing in the dust raised by the Carthagin- 
ians. The two armies were coming close, 
and were on the point of touching. 
But the Malqua gate, the Tagaste gate, 
and the great gate of Khamon threw 
wide their leaves. The Punic square di- 
vided; three columns were swallowed 
up, and eddied beneath the porches. 
Soon the mass, being too tightly packed, 
could advance no further; pikes clashed 
in the air, and the arrows of the Bar- 
barians were shivering against the walls. 

Hamilcar was to be seen on the 
threshold of Khamon. He turned round 
and shouted to his men to move aside. 
He dismounted from his horse; and 
pricking it on the croup with the sword 
which he held, sent it against the Bar- 
barians. 

It was a black stallion, which was fed 
on balls of meal, and would bend its 
knees to allow its master to mount. 
Why was he sending it away? Was this 
a sacrifice? 

The noble horse galloped into the 
midst of the lances, knocked down men, 
and, entangling its feet in its entrails, 
fell down, then rose again with furious 
leaps; and while they were moving 
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aside, trying to stop it, or looking at 
it in surprise, the Carthaginians had ~* 
united again; they entered, and the 
enormous gate shut echoing behind 
them. 

It would not yield. The Barbarians 
came crushing against it;—and for some 
minutes there was an oscillation through- 
out the army, which became weaker 
and weaker, and at last ceased. 

The Carthaginians had placed soldiers 
on the aqueduct, they began to hurl 
stones, balls, and beams. Spendius repre- 
sented that it would be best not to 
persist. The Barbarians went and posted 
themselves further off, all being quite 
resolved to lay siege to Carthage. 


The rumour of the war, however, had 
passed beyond the confines of the Punic 
empire; and from the pillars of Her- 
cules to beyond Cyrene shepherds mused 
on it as they kept their flocks, and cara- 
vans talked about it at night in the 
light of the stars. This great Carthage, 
mistress of the seas, splendid as the 
sun, and terrible as a god, actually 
found men who were daring enough 
to attack her! Her fall even had been 
asserted several times; and all ‘had be- 
lieved it for all wished it: the subject 
populations, the tributary villages, the 
allied provinces, the independent hordes, 
those who execrated her for her tyr- 
anny or were jealous of her power, 
or coveted her wealth. The bravest had 
very speedily joined the Mercenaries. 
The defeat at the Macaras had checked 
all the rest. At last they had recovered 
confidence, had gradually advanced and 
approached; and now the men of the 
eastern regions were lying on the sand- 
hills of Clypea on the other side of the 
gulf. As soon as ‘they perceived the 
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Barbarians they showed themselves. 

They were not Libyans from the 
neighbourhood of Carthage, who had 
long composed the third army, but 
nomads from the tableland of Barca, 
bandits from Cape Phiscus and the 
promontory of Dernah, from Phazzana 
and Marmarica. They had crossed the 
desert, drinking at the brackish wells 
walled in with camels’ bones; the 
Zuaeces, with their covering of ostrich 
feathers, had come on quadrige; the 
Garamantians, masked with black veils, 
rode behind on their painted mares; 
others were mounted on asses, onagers, 
zebras, and buffaloes; while some 
dragged after them the roofs of their 
sloop-shaped huts together with their 
families and idols. There were Ammo- 
nians with limbs wrinkled by the hot 
water of the springs; Atarantians, who 
curse the sun; Troglodytes, who bury 
their dead with laughter beneath 
branches of trees; and the hideous Au- 
seans, who eat grasshoppers; the Achyr- 
machide, who eat lice; and the ver- 
milion-painted Gysantians, who eat 
apes. 

All were ranged along the edge of the 
sea in a great straight line. Afterwards 
they advanced like tornadoes of sand 
raised by the wind. In the centre of 
the isthmus the throng stopped, the 
Mercenaries, who were posted in front 
of them, close to the walls, being un- 
willing to move. 

Then from the direction of Ariana 
appeared the men of the West, the 
people of the Numidians. In fact, Narr’ 
Havas governed only the Massylians; 
and, moreover, as they were permitted 
by custom to abandon their king when 
reverses were sustained, they had as- 
sembled on the Zainus, and then had 
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crossed it at Hamilcar’s first movement. 
First were seen running up all the 
hunters from Malethut-Baal and Gara- 
phos, clad in lions’ skins, and with the 
staves of their pikes driving small lean 
horses with long manes; then marched 
the Getulians in cuirasses of serpents’ 
skin; then the Pharusians, wearing lofty 
crowns made of wax and resin; and the 
Caunians, Macarians, and Tillabarians, 
each holding two javelins and a round 
shield of hippopotamus leather. They 
stopped at the foot of the Catacombs 
among the first pools of the Lagoon. 

But when the Libyans had moved 
away, the multitude of the Negroes 
appeared like a cloud on a level with 
the ground, in the place which the 
others had occupied. They were there 
from the White Harousch, the Black 
Harousch, the desert of Augila, and even 
from the great country of Agazymba, 
which is four months’ journey south 
of the Garamantians, and from regions 
further still! In spite of their red 
wooden jewels, the filth of their black 
skin made them look like mulberries 
that had been long rolling in the dust. 
They had bark-thread drawers, dried- 
grass tunics, fallow-deer muzzles on their 
heads; they shook rods furnished with 
rings, and brandished cows’ tails at the 
end of sticks, after the fashion of 
standards, howling the while like wolves. 

Then behind the Numidians, Marusi- 
ans, and Getulians pressed the yellow- 
ish men, who are spread through the 
cedar forests beyond Taggir. They had 
cat-skin quivers flapping against their 
shoulders, and they led in leashes enor- 
mous dogs, which were as high as asses, 
and did not bark. 

Finally, as though Africa had not 
been sufficiently emptied, and it had 
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been necessary to seek further fury in 
the very dregs of the races, men might 
be seen behind the rest, with beast-like 
profiles and grinning with idiotic laugh- 
ter—wretches ravaged by hideous dis- 
eases, deformed pigmies, mulattoes of 
doubtful sex, albinos whose red eyes 
blinked in the sun; stammering out un- 
intelligible sounds, they put a finger into 
their mouths to show that they were 
hungry. 

The confusion of weapons was as 
great as that of garments and peoples. 
There was not a deadly invention that 
was not present—from wooden daggers, 
stone hatchets and ivory tridents, to 
long sabres toothed like saws, slender, 
and formed of a yielding copper blade. 
They handled cutlasses which were 
forked into several branches like ante- 
lopes’ horns, bills fastened to the ends 
of ropes, iron triangles, clubs and bod- 
kins. The Ethiopians from the Bam- 
botus had little poisoned darts hidden 
in their hair. Many had brought pebbles 
in bags. Others, empty handed, chat- 
tered with their teeth. 

This multitude was stirred with a 
ceaseless swell. Dromedaries, smeared 
all over with tar-like streaks, knocked 
down the women, who carried their 
children on their hips. The provisions 
in the baskets were pouring out; in 
walking, pieces of salt, parcels of gum, 
rotten dates, and gourou nuts were 
crushed under foot; and sometimes on 
vermin-covered bosoms there would 
hang a slender cord supporting a dia- 
mond that the Satraps had sought, 
an almost fabulous stone, sufficient to 
purchase an empire. Most of them did 
not even know what they desired. They 
were impelled by fascination or curios 
ity; and nomads who had never seen a 
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town were frightened by the shadows of, 
the walls. 

The isthmus was now hidden by men; 
and this long surface, whereon the tents 
were like huts amid an inundation, 
stretched as far as the first lines of 
the other Barbarians, which were 
streaming with steel and were posted 
symmetrically upon both sides of the 
aqueduct. 

The Carthaginians had not recovered 
from the terror caused by their arrival 
when they perceived the siege-engines 
sent by the Tyrian towns coming 
straight towards them like monsters 
and like buildings—with their masts, 
arms, ropes, articulations, capitals and 
carapaces, sixty carroballistas, eighty 
onagers, thirty scorpions, fifty tollenos, 
twelve rams, and three gigantic cata- 
pults which hurled pieces of rock of the 
weight of fifteen talents. Masses of men 
clinging to their bases pushed them on; 
at every step a quivering shook them, 
and in this way they arrived in front 
of the walls. 

But several days were still needed 
to finish the preparations for the siege. 
The Mercenaries, taught by their de- 
feats, would not risk themselves in 
useless engagements; and on both sides 
there was no haste, for it was well 
known that a terrible action was about 
to open, and that the result of it would 
be complete victory or complete ex- 
termination. 

Carthage might hold out for a long 
time; her broad walls presented a series 
of re-entrant and projecting angles, an 
advantageous arrangement for repelling 
assaults. 

Nevertheless a portion had fallen 
down in the direction of the Catacombs, 
and on dark nights lights could be seen 
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in the dens of Malqua through the dis- 
jointed blocks. These in some places 
overlooked the top of the ramparts, 
It was here that the Mercenaries’ wives, 
who had been driven away by Matho, 
were living with their new husbands. 
On seeing the men again their hearts, 
could stand it no longer. They waved 
their scarfs at a distance; then they 
came and chatted in the darkness witk 
the soldiers through the cleft in the wall, 
and one morning the Great Council 
learned that they had all fled. Some had 
passed through between the stones; 
others with greater intrepidity had let 
themselves down with ropes. 

At last Spendius resolved to accom- 
plish his design. 

The war, by keeping him at a dis- 
tance, had hitherto prevented him; and 
since the return to before Carthage, 
it seemed to him that the inhabitants 
suspected his enterprise. But soon they 
diminished the sentries on the aqueduct. 
There were not too many people for 
the defence of the walls. 

The former slave practised himself 
for some days in shooting arrows at 
the flamingoes on the lake. Then one 
moonlight evening he begged Matho 
to light a great fire of straw in the 
middle of the night, while all his men 
were to shout at the same time; and 
taking Zarxas with him, he went away 
along the edge of the gulf in the direc- 
tion of Tunis. 

When on a level with the last arches 
they returned ‘straight towards the aque- 
duct; the place was unprotected: they 
crawled to the base of the pillars. 

The sentries on the platform were 
walking quietly up and down. 

Towering flames appeared; clarions 
tang; and the soldiers on vedette, be- 
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lieving that there was an assault, rushed 
away in the direction of Carthage. 

One man had remained. He showed 
black against the background of the 
sky. The moon was shining behind him, 
and his shadow, which was of extrava- 
gant size, looked in the distance like 
an obelisk proceeding across the plain. 

They waited until he was in position 
just before them. Zarxas seized his sling, 
but whether from prudence or from 
ferocity Spendius stopped him. “No, 
the whiz of the bullet would make 
a noise! Let me!” 

Then he bent his bow with all his 
strength, resting the lower end of it 
against the great toe of his left foot; 
he took aim, and the arrow went off. 

The man did not fall. He disappeared. 

“Tf he were wounded we should hear 
him!” said Spendius; and he mounted 
quickly from story to story as he had 
done the first time, with the assistance 
of a rope and a harpoon. Then when 
he had reached the top and was beside 
the corpse, he let it fall again. The 
Balearian fastened a pick and a mallet 
to it and turned back. 

The trumpets sounded no longer. All 
was now quiet. Spendius had raised one 
of the flag-stones and, entering the 
water, had closed it behind him. 

Calculating the distance by the num- 
ber of his steps, he arrived at the exact 
spot where he had noticed an oblique 
fissure; and for three hours until morn- 
ing he worked in continuous and furi- 
ous fashion, breathing with difficulty 
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through the interstices in the upper 
flag-stones, assailed with anguish, and 
twenty times believing that he was 
going to die. At last a crack was heard, 
and a huge stone ricocheting on the 
lower arches rolled to the ground,—and 
suddenly a cataract, an entire river, fell 
from the skies into the plain. The aque- 
duct, being cut through in the centre, 
was emptying itself. It was death to 
Carthage and victory for the Bar- 
barians. 

In an instaat the awakened Cartha- 
ginians appeared on the walls, the 
houses, and the temples. The Barbari- 
ans pressed forward with shouts. They 
danced in delirium around the great 
waterfall, and came up and wet their 
heads in it in the extravagance of their 
joy. 

A man in a torn, brown tunic was 
perceived on the summit of the aque- 
duct. He stood leaning over the very 
edge with both hands on his hips, and 
was looking down below him as though 
astonished at his work. 

Then he drew himself up. He sur- 
veyed the horizon with a haughty air 
which seemed to say: “All that is now 
mine!” The applause of the Barbarians 
burst forth, while the Carthaginians, 
comprehending their disaster at last, 
shrieked with despair. Then he began 
to run about the platform from one end 
to the other,—and like a chariot-driver 
triumphant at the Olympic Games, 
Spendius, distraught with pride, raised 
his arms aloft. 
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CHAPTER, XIII 


MOLOCH 


Tue Barbarians had no need of a 
circumvallation on the side of Africa, 
for it was theirs. But to facilitate the 
approach to the walls, the entrench- 
ments bordering the ditch were thrown 
down. Matho next divided the army 
into great semicircles so as to encom- 
pass Carthage the better. The hoplites 
of the Mercenaries were placed in the 
first rank, and behind them the slingers 
and horsemen; quite at the back were 
the baggage, chariots, and horses; and 
the engines bristled in front of this 
throng at a distance of three hundred 
paces from the towers. 

Amid the infinite variety of their 
nomenclature (which changed several 
times in the course of the centuries) 
these machines might be reduced to 
two systems: some acted like slings, 
and the rest like bows. 

The first, which were the catapults, 
was composed of a square frame with 
two vertical uprights and a horizontal 
bar. In its anterior portion was a cylin- 
der, furnished with cables, which held 
back a great beam bearing a spoon for 
the reception of projectiles; its base 
was caught in a skein of twisted thread, 
and when the ropes were let go it sprang 
up and struck against the bar, which, 
checking it with a shock, multiplied 
its power. 

The second presented a more compli- 
cated mechanism. A cross-bar had its 
centre fixed on a little pillar, and from 
this point of junction there branched 
off at right angles a sort of channel; 
two caps containing twists of horse- 


hair stood at the extremities of the 
cross-bar; two ‘small beams were 
fastened to them to hold the extremi- 
ties of a rope which was brought to the 
bottom of the channel upon a tablet of 
bronze. This metal plate was released 
by a spring, and sliding in grooves im- 
pelled the arrows. 

The catapults were likewise called 
onagers, after the wild asses which fling 
up stones with their feet, and the 
ballistas scorpions, on account of a 
hook which stood upon the tablet, and 
being lowered by a blow of the fist, 
released the spring. 

Their construction required learned 
calculations; the wood selected had to 
be of the hardest substance, and their 
gearing all of brass; they were stretched 
with levers, tackle-blocks, capstans or 
tympanums; the direction of the shoot- 
ing was changed by means of strong 
pivots; they were moved forward on 
cylinders, and the most considerable of 
them, which were brought piece by 
piece, were set up in front of the enemy. 

Spendius arranged three great cata- 
pults opposite the three principal 
angles; he placed a ram before every 
gate, a ballista before every tower, while 
carroballistas were to move about in 
the rear. But it was necessary to pro- 
tect them against the fire thrown by 
the besieged, and first of all to fill up 
the trench which separated them from 
the walls... 

They pushed forward galleries formed 
of hurdles of green reeds, and oaken 
semicircles like enormous ‘shields glid- 
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ing on three wheels; the workers were 
sheltered in little huts covered with raw 
hides and stuffed with wrack; the cata- 
pults and ballistas were protected by 
rope curtains which had been steeped 
in vinegar to render them incombustible. 
The women and children went to pro- 
cure stones on the strand, and gathered 
earth with their hands and brought it 
to the soldiers. 

The Carthaginians also made prep- 
arations. 

Hamilcar had speedily reassured 
them by declaring that there was 
enough water left in the cisterns for 
one hundred and twenty-three days. 
This assertion, together with his pres- 
ence, and above all that of the zaimph 
among them, gave them good hopes. 
Carthage recovered from its dejection; 
those who were not of Chanaanitish 
origin were carried away by the passion 
of the rest. 

‘The slaves were armed, the arsenals 
were emptied, and every citizen had his 
own post and his own employment. 
Twelve hundred of the fugitives had 
survived, and the Suffet made them all 
captains; and carpenters, armourers, 
blacksmiths, and goldsmiths were in- 
trusted with the engines. The Car- 
thaginians had kept a few in spite of 
the conditions of the peace with Rome. 
These were repaired. They understood 
such work. 

The two northern and eastern sides, 
being protected by the sea and the gulf, 
remained inaccessible. On the wall front- 
ing the Barbarians they collected tree- 
trunks, mill-stones, vases filled with 
sulphur, and vats filled with oil, and 
built furnaces. Stones were heaped up 
on the platforms of the towers, and the 
houses bordering immediately on the 
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rampart were crammed with sand in 
order to strengthen it and increase its 
thickness. 

The Barbarians grew angry at the 
sight of these preparations. They wished 
to fight at once. The weights which they 
put into the catapults were so extrava- 
gantly heavy that the beams broke, and 
the attack was delayed. 

At last on the thirteenth day of the 
month of Schabar,—at sunrise,—a great 
blow was heard at the gate of Khamon. 

Seventy-five soldiers were pulling at 
ropes arranged at the base of a gigantic 
beam which was suspended horizontally 
by chains hanging from a framework, 
and which terminated in a ram’s head 
of pure brass. It had been swathed in 
ox-hides; it was bound at intervals with 
iron bracelets; it was thrice as thick as 
a man’s body, one hundred and twenty 
cubits long, and under the crowd of 
naked arms pushing it forward and 
drawing it back, it moved to and fro 
with a regular oscillation. 

The other rams before the other gates 
began to be in motion. Men might be 
seen mounting from step to step in the 
hollow wheels of the tympanums. The 
pulleys and caps grated, the rope cur- 
tains were lowered, and showers of 
stones and showers of arrows burst 
forth simultaneously; all the scattered 
slingers ran up. Some approached the 
rampart hiding pots of resin under their 
shields; then they would hurl these with 
all their might. This hail of bullets, 
darts, and flames passed above the first 
ranks in the form of a curve which fell 
behind the walls. But long cranes, used 
for masting vessels, were reared on 
the summit of the ramparts; and from 
them there descended some of those 
enormous pincers which terminated in 
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two semicircles toothed on the inside.\ bers. He would strike the ropes softly 


They bit the rams. The soldiers clung 
to the beam and drew it back. The Car- 
thaginians hauled in order to pull it up; 
and the action was prolonged until the 
evening. 

When the Mercenaries resumed their 
task on the following day, the tops of 
the walls were completely carpeted with 
bales of cotton, sails, and cushions; the 
battlements were stopped up with mats; 
and a line of forks and blades, fixed 
upon sticks, might be distinguished 
among the cranes on the rampart. A 
furious resistance immediately began. 

Trunks of trees fastened to cables 
fell and rose alternately and battered 
the rams; cramps hurled by the ballistas 
tore away the roofs of the huts; and 
streams of flints and pebbles poured 
from the platforms of the towers. 

At last the rams broke the gates of 
Khamon and Tagaste. But the Car- 
thaginians had piled up such aa abun- 
dance of materials on the inside that 
the leaves did not open. They remained 
standing. 

Then they drove augers against the 
walls; these were applied to the joints 
of the blocks, so as to detach the latter. 
The engines were better managed, the 
men serving them were divided into 
squads, and they were worked from 
morning till evening without interrup- 
tion and with the monotonous precision 
of a weaver’s loom. 

Spendius attended to them untiringly. 
It was he who stretched the skeins of 
the ballistas. In order that the twin ten- 
sions might completely correspond, the 
ropes as they were tightened were 
struck on the right and left alternately 
until both sides gave out an equal sound. 
Spendius would mount upon the tim- 


with the extremity of his foot, and 
strain his ears like a musician tuning a 
lyre. Then when the beam of the cata- 
pult rose, when the pillar of the ballista 
trembled with the shock of the spring, 
when the stones were shooting in rays, 
and the darts pouring in streams, he 
would incline his whole body and fling 
his arms into the air as though to fol- 
low them. 

The soldiers admired his skill and 
executed his commands. In the gaiety 
of their work they gave utterance to 
jests on the names of the machines. 
Thus the plyers for seizing the rams 
were called “wolves,” and the galleries 
were covered with “vines”; they were 
lambs, or they were going to gather the 
grapes; and as they loaded their pieces 
they would say to the onagers: “Come, 
pick well!” and to the scorpions: 
“Pierce them to the heart!” These 
jokes, which were ever the same, kept 
up their courage. 

Nevertheless the machines did not de- 
molish the rampart. It was formed of 
two walls and was completely filled 
with earth. The upper portions were 
beaten down, but each time the besieged 
raised them again. Matho ordered the 
construction of wooden towers which 
should be as high as the towers of stone. 
They cast turf, stakes, pebbles and 
chariots with their wheels into the trench 
so as to fill it up the more quickly; but 
before this was accomplished the im- 
mense throng of Barbarians undulated 
over the plain with a single movement 
and came beating against the foot of 
the walls like an overflowing sea. 

They moved forward the rope lad- 
ders, straight ladders, and sambucas, 
the latter consisting of two poles from 
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which a series of bamboos terminating 
in a movable bridge were lowered by 
means of tackling. They formed numer- 
ous straight lines resting against the 
wall, and the Mercenaries mounted them 
in files, holding their weapons in their 
hands. Not a Carthaginian showed him- 
self; already two thirds of the rampart 
had been covered. Then the battlements 
opened, vomiting flames and smoke like 
dragon jaws; the sand scattered and 
entered the joints of their armour; the 
petroleum fastened on their garments; 
the liquid lead hopped on their helmets 
and made holes in their flesh; a rain 
of sparks splashed against their faces, 
and eyeless orbits seemed to weep tears 
as big as almonds. There were men all 
yellow with oil, with their hair in flames. 
They began to run and set fire to the 
rest. They were extinguished with 
mantles steeped in blood, which were 
thrown from a distance over their faces. 
Some who had no wounds remained 
motionless, stiffer than stakes, their 
mouths open and their arms outspread. 

The assault was renewed for several 
days in succession, the Mercenaries 
hoping to triumph by extraordinary 
energy and audacity. 

Sometimes a man raised on the shoul- 
ders of another would drive a pin be- 
tween the stones, and then making use 
of it as a step to reach further, would 
place a second and a third; and, pro- 
tected by the edge of the battlements, 
which stood out from the wall, they 
would gradually raise themselves in this 
way; but on reaching a certain height 
they always fell back again. The great 
trench was full to overflowing; the 
wounded were massed pell-mell with the 
dead and dying beneath the footsteps 
of the living. Calcined trunks formed 
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black spots amid opened entrails, scat~ 
tered brains, and pools of blood; and 
arms and legs projecting half way out 
of a heap, would stand straight up like 
props in a burning vineyard. 

The ladders proving insufficient the 
tollenos were brought into requisition, 
—instruments consisting of a long beam 
set transversely upon another, and bear- 
ing at its extremity a quadrangular 
basket which would hold thirty foot- 
soldiers with their weapons. 

Matho wished to ascend in the first 
that was ready. Spendius stopped him. 

Some men bent over a capstan; the 
great beam rose, became horizontal, 
reared itself almost vertically, and being 
overweighted at the end, bent like a 
huge reed. The soldiers, who were 
crowded together, were hidden up to 
their chins; only their helmet-plumes 
could be seen. At last when it was 
twenty cubits high in the air it turned 
several times to the right and to the 
left, and then was depressed; and like 
a giant arm holding a cohort of pigmies 
in its hand, it laid the basketful of men 
upon the edge of the wall. They leaped 
into the crowd and never returned. 

All the other tollenos were speedily 
made ready. But a hundred times as 
many would have been needed for the 
capture of the town. They were utilised 
in a murderous fashion: Ethiopian 
archers were placed in the baskets; then, 
the cables having been fastened, they 
remained suspended and shot poisoned 
arrows. The fifty tollenos commanding 
the battlements thus surrounded Car- 
thage like monstrous vultures; and the 
Negroes laughed to see the guards on 
the rampart dying in grievous convul- 
sions, 

Hamilcar sent hoplites to these posts, 
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and every morning made them drink 
the juice of certain herbs which pro-* 
tected them against the poison. 

One evening when it was dark he em- 
barked the best of his soldiers on 
lighters and planks, and turning to the 
right of the harbour, disembarked on 
the Taenia. Then he advanced to the 
first lines of the Barbarians, and taking 
them in flank, made a great slaughter. 
Men hanging to ropes would descend 
at night from the top of the wall with 
torches in their hands, burn the works 
of the Mercenaries, and then mount up 
again. 

Matho was exasperated; every ob- 
stacle strengthened his wrath, which led 
him into terrible extravagances. He 
mentally summoned Salammbé to an 
interview; then he waited. She did not 
come; this seemed to him a fresh piece 
of treachery,—and henceforth he exe- 
crated her. If he had seen her corpse 
he would perhaps have gone away. He 
doubled the outposts, he planted forks 
at the foot of the rampart, he drove 
caltrops into the ground, and he com- 
manded the Libyans to bring him a 
whole forest that he might set it on 
fire and burn Carthage like a den of 
foxes. 

Spendius went on obstinately with 
the siege. He sought to invent terrible 
machines such as had never before been 
constructed. 

The other Barbarians, encamped at 
a distance on the isthmus, were amazed 
at these delays; they murmured, and 
they were let loose. 

Then they rushed with their cutlasses 
and javelins, and beat against the gates 
with them. But the nakedness of their 
bodies facilitating the infliction of 
wounds, the Carthaginians massacred 
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them freely; and the Mercenaries re- 
joiced at it, no doubt through jealousy 
about the plunder. Hence there resulted 
quarrels and combats between them. 
Then, the country having been ravaged, 
provisions were soon scarce. They grew 
disheartened. Numerous hordes went 
away, but the crowd was so great that 
the loss was not apparent. 

The best of them tried to dig mines, 
but the earth, being badly supported, 
fell in. They began again in other places, 
but Hamilcar always guessed the direc- 
tion that they were taking by holding 
his ear against a bronze shield. He bored 
counter-mines beneath the path along 
which the wooden towers were to move, 
and when they were pushed forward 
they sank into the holes. 

At last all recognised that the town 
was impregnable, unless a long terrace 
were raised to the same height as the 
walls, so as to enable them to fight on 
the same level. The top of it should 
be paved so that the machines might 
be rolled along. Then Carthage would 
find it quite impossible to resist. 


The town was beginning to suffer 
from thirst. The water which was worth 
two kesitahs the bath at the opening 
of the siege was now sold for a shekel 
of silver; the stores of meat and corn 
were also becoming exhausted; there 
was a dread of famine, and some: even 
began to speak of useless mouths, which 
terrified every one. 

From the square of Khamon to the 
temple of Melkarth the streets were 
cumbered with corpses; and, as it was 
the end of the summer, the combatants 
were annoyed by great black flies. Old 
men carried off the wounded, and the 
devout continued the fictitious funerals 
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of their relatives and friends who had 
died far away during the war. Waxen 
statues with clothes and hair were dis- 
played across the gates. They melted in 
the heat of the tapers burning beside 
them; the paint flowed down upon their 
shoulders, and tears streamed over the 
faces of the living, as they chanted 
mournful songs beside them. The crowd 
meanwhile ran to and fro; armed bands 
passed; captains shouted orders, while 
the shock of the rams beating against 
the rampart was constantly heard. 

The temperature became so heavy 
that the bodies swelled and would no 
longer fit into the coffins. They were 
burned in the centre of the courts. But 
the fires, being too much confined, 
kindled the neighbouring walls, and 
long flames suddenly burst from the 
houses like blood spirting from an 
artery. Thus Moloch was in possession 
of Carthage; he clasped the ramparts, 
he rolled through the streets, he de- 
voured the very corpses. 

Men wearing cloaks made of collected 
rags in token of despair, stationed them- 
selves at the corners of the cross-ways. 
They declaimed against the Ancients 
and against Hamilcar, predicted com- 
plete ruin to the people, and invited 
them to universal destruction and li- 
cense. The most dangerous were the 
henbane-drinkers; in their crisis they be- 
lieved themselves wild beasts, and 
leaped upon the passers-by to rend 
them. Mobs formed around them, and 
the defence of Carthage was forgotten. 
The Suffet devised the payment of 
others to support his policy. 

In order to retain the genius of the 
gods within the town their images had 
been covered with chains. Black veils 
were placed upon the Pataec gods, and 
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hair-cloths around the altars; and at- 
tempts were made to excite the pride 
and jealousy of the Baals by singing 
in their ears: “Thou art about to suffer 
thyself to be vanquished! Are the others 
perchance more strong? Show thyself! 
aid us! that the peoples may not say: 
‘Where are now their gods?’ ” 

The colleges of the pontiffs were agi- 
tated by unceasing anxiety. Those of 
Rabbetna were especially afraid—the 
restoration of the zaimph having been 
of no avail. They kept themselves shut 
up in the third enclosure which was as 
impregnable as a fortress. Only one 
among them, the high priest Schaha- 
barim, ventured to go out. 

He used to visit Salammbé. But he 
would either remain perfectly silent, 
gazing at her with fixed eyeballs, or 
else would be lavish of words, and the 
reproaches that he uttered were harder 
than ever. 

With inconceivable inconsistency he 
could not forgive the young girl for 
having followed his commands; Schaha- 
barim had guessed all, and this haunting 
thought revived the jealousies of his 
impotence. He accused her of being the 
cause of the war. Matho, according to 
him, was besieging Carthage to recover 
the zaimph; and he poured out impre- 
cations and sarcasms upon this Bar- 
barian who pretended to the possession 
of holy things. Yet it was not this that. 
the priest wished to say. 

But just now Salammbé felt no ter- 
ror of him. The anguish which she used 
formerly to suffer had left her. A strange 
peacefulness possessed her. Her gaze 
was less wandering, and shone with 
limpid fire. 

Meanwhile the python had become il 
again; and as Salammbd, on the cons 
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trary, appeared to be recovering, old 
Taanach rejoiced in the conviction that ~ 
by its decline it was taking away the 
languor of her mistress. 

One morning she found it coiled up 
behind the bed of ox-hides, colder than 
marble, and with its head hidden by a 
heap of worms. Her cries brought Sa- 
lammb6 to the spot. She turned it over 
for a while with the tip of her sandal, 
and the slave was amazed at her in- 
sensibility. 

Hamilcar’s daughter no longer pro- 
longed her fasts with so much fervour. 
She passed whole days on the top of 
her terrace, leaning her elbows against 
the balustrade, and amusing herself by 
looking out before her. The summits of 
the walls at the end of the town cut 
uneven zigzags upon the sky, and the 
lances of the sentries formed what was 
like a border of corn-ears throughout 
their length. Further away she could 
see the manoeuvres of the Barbarians 
between the towers; on days when the 
siege was interrupted she could even 
distinguish their occupations. They 
mended their weapons, greased their 
hair, and washed their bloodstained 
arms in the sea; the tents were closed; 
the beasts of burden were feeding; and 
in the distance the scythes of the 
chariots, which were all ranged in a 
semicircle, looked like a silver scimitar 
lying at the base of the mountains. 
Schahabarim’s talk recurred to her 
memory. She was waiting for Narr’ 
Havas, her betrothed. In spite of her 
hatred she would ‘have liked to see 
Matho again. Of all the Carthaginians 
she was perhaps the only one who would 
have spoken to him without fear. 

Her father often came into her room. 
He would sit down panting on the 
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cushions, and gaze at her with an al- 
most tender look, as if he found some 
rest from his fatigues in the sight of 
her. He sometimes questioned her 
about her journey to the camp of the 
Mercenaries. He even asked her whether 
any one had urged her to it; and with 
a shake of the head she answered, No, 
—so proud was Salammbé of having 
saved the zaimph. 

But the Suffet always came back to 
Matho under pretence of making mili- 
tary inquiries. He could not understand 
how the hours which she had spent in 
the tent had been employed. Salammbé, 
in fact, said nothing about Gisco; for 
as words had an effective power in 
themselves, curses, if reported to any 
one, might be turned against him; and 
she was silent about her wish to assassi- 
nate, lest she should be blamed for not 
having yielded to it. She said that the 
schalischim appeared furious, that he 
had shouted a great deal, and that he 
had then fallen asleep. Salammb6 told 
no more, through shame perhaps, or 
else because she was led by her extreme 
ingenuousness to attach but little im- 
portance to the soldier’s kisses. More- 
over, it all floated through her head in 
a melancholy and misty fashion, like 
the recollection of a depressing dream; 
and she would not have known in what 
way or in what words to express it. 

One evening when they were thus 
face to face with each other, Taanach 
came in looking quite scared. An old 
man with a child was yonder in the 
courts, and wished to see the Suffet. 

Hamilcar turned pale, and then 
quickly replied: 

“Let him come up!” 

Iddibal entered without prostrating 
himself. He held a young boy, covered 
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with a goat’s-hair cloak, by the hand, 
and at once raised the hood which 
screened his face. 

“Here he is, Master! Take him!” 

The Suffet and the slave went into 
a corner of the room. 

The child remained in the centre 
standing upright, and with a gaze of 
attention rather than of astonishment 
he surveyed the ceiling, the furniture, 
the pearl necklaces trailing on the 
purple draperies, and the majestic 
maiden who was bending over towards 
him. 

He was perhaps ten years old, and 
was not taller than a Roman sword. 
His curly hair shaded his swelling fore- 
head. His eyeballs looked as if they 
were seeking for space. The nostrils of 
his delicate nose were broad and palpi- 
tating, and upon his whole person was 
displayed the indefinable splendour of 
those who are destined to great enter- 
prises. When he had cast aside his ex- 
tremely heavy cloak, he remained clad 
in a lynx skin, which was fastened about 
his waist, and he rested his little naked 
feet, which were all white with dust, 
resolutely upon the pavement. But he 
no doubt divined that important mat- 
ters were under discussion, for he stood 
motionless, with one hand behind his 
back, his chin lowered, and a finger in 
his mouth. 

At last Hamilcar attracted Salammbé 
with a sign and said to her in a low 
voice: 

“You will keep him with you, you 
understand! No one, even though be- 
longing to the house, must know of his 
existence!” 

Then, behind the door, he again asked 
Iddibal whether he was quite sure that 
they had not been noticed. 
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“No!” said the slave, “the streets 
were empty.” 

As the war filled all the provinces he 
had feared for his master’s son. Then, 
not knowing where to hide him, he had 
come along the coasts in a sloop, and 
for three days Iddibal had been tacking 
about in the gulf and watching the ram- 
parts. At last, that evening, as the 
environs of Khamon seemed to be de- 
serted, he had passed briskly through 
the channel and landed near the arsenal, 
the entrance to the harbour being free. 

But soon the Barbarians posted an 
immense raft in front of it in order to 
prevent the Carthaginians from coming 
out. They were again rearing the wooden 
towers, and the terrace was rising at 
the same time. 

Outside communications were cut off 
and an intolerable famine set in. 

The besieged killed all the dogs, all 
the mules, all the asses, and then the 
fifteen elephants which the Suffet had 
brought back. The lions of the temple 
of Moloch had become ferocious, and 
the hierodules no longer durst approach 
them. They were fed at first with the 
wounded Barbarians; then they were 
thrown corpses that were still warm; 
they refused them, and they all died. 
People wandered in the twilight along 
the old enclosures, and gathered grass 
and flowers among the stones to boil 
them in wine, wine being cheaper than 
water. Others crept as far as the 
enemy’s outposts, and entered the tents 
to steal food, and the stupefied Bar- 
barians sometimes allowed them to re- 
turn. At last a day arrived when the 
Ancients resolved to slaughter the 
horses of Eschmoun privately. They 
were holy animals whose manes were 
plaited by the pontiffs with gold rib- 
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bons, and whose existence denoted the 
motion of the sun—the idea of fire in 
its most exalted form. Their flesh was 
cut into equal portions and buried be- 
hind the altar. Then every evening the 
Ancients, alleging some act of devotion, 
would go up to the temple and regale 
themselves in secret, and each would 
take away a piece beneath his tunic for 
his children. In the deserted quarters 
remote from the walls, the inhabitants, 
whose misery was not so great, had bar- 
ricaded themselves through fear of the 
rest. 

The stones from the catapults, and 
the demolitions commanded for pur- 
poses of defence, had accumulated heaps 
of ruins in the middle of the streets. At 
the quietest times masses of people 
would suddenly rush along with shouts; 
and from the top of the Acropolis the 
conflagrations were like purple rags 
scattered upon the terraces and twisted 
by the wind. 

The three great catapults did not stop 
in spite of all these works. Their rav- 
ages were extraordinary; thus a man’s 
head rebounded from the pediment of 
the Syssitia; a woman who was being 
confined in the street of Kinisdo was 
crushed by a block of marble, and her 
child was carried with the bed as far as 
the crossways of Cinasyn, where the 
coverlet was found. 

The most annoying were the bullets 
of the slingers. They fell upon the 
roofs, and in the gardens, and in the 
middle of the courts, while people were 
at table before a slender meal with their 
hearts big with sighs. These cruel pro- 
jectiles bore engraved letters which 
stamped themselves upon the flesh;— 
and insults might be read on corpses 


such as “pig,” “jackal,” “vermin,” and 
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sometimes jests: “Catch it!” or “I have 
well deserved it!” 

The portion of the rampart which 
extended from the corner of the har- 
bours to the height of the cisterns was 
broken down. Then the people of Mal- 
qua found themselves caught between 
the old enclosure of Byrsa behind, and 
the Barbarians in front. But there was 
enough to be done in thickening the 
wall and making it as high as possible 
without troubling about them; they 
were abandoned; all perished; and al- 
though they were generally hated, Ha- 
milcar came to be greatly abhorred. 

On the morrow he opened the pits in 
which he kept stores of corn, and his 
stewards gave it to the people. For 
three days they gorged themselves. 

Their thirst, however, only became 
the more intolerable, and they could 
constantly see before them the long cas- 
cade formed by the clear falling water 
of the aqueduct. A thin vapor, with 
a rainbow beside it, went up from its 
base, beneath the rays of the sun, and 
a little stream curving through the plain 
fell into the gulf. 

Hamilcar did not give way. He was 
reckoning upon an event, upon some- 
thing decisive and extraordinary. 

His own slaves tore off the silver 
plates from the temple of Melkarth; 
four long boats were drawn out of the 
harbour, they were brought by means 
of capstans to the foot of the Mappa- 
lian quarter, the wall facing the shore 
was bored, and they set out for the 
Gauls to buy Mercenaries there at no 
matter what price. Nevertheless, Hamil- 
car was distressed at his inability to 
communicate with the king of the 
Numidians, for he knew that he was 
behind the Barbarians, and ready to 
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fall upon them. But Narr’ Havas, being 
too weak, was not going to make any 
venture alone; and the Suffet had the 
rampart raised twelve palms higher, all 
the material in the arsenals piled up in 
the Acropolis, and the machines re- 
paired once more. 

Sinews taken from bulls’ necks, or 
else stags’ hamstrings, were commonly 
employed for the twists of thé cata- 
pults. However, neither stags nor bulls 
were in existence in Carthage. Hamilcar 
asked the Ancients for the hair of their 
wives; all sacrificed it, but the quan- 
tity was not sufficient. In the buildings 
of the Syssitia there were ‘twelve hun- 
dred marriageable slaves ‘destined for 
prostitution in Greece and Italy, and 
their hair, having been rendered elastic 
by the use of unguents, was wonder- 
fully well adapted for engines of war. 
But the subsequent loss would be too 
great. Accordingly it was decided that 
a choice should be made of the finest 
heads of hair among the wives of the 
plebeians. Careless of their -country’s 
needs, they shrieked in despair when the 
servants of the Hundred came with 
scissors to lay hands upon them. 

The Barbarians were animated with 
increased fury. They could be seen in 
the distance taking fat from the dead 
to grease their machines, while others 
pulled out the nails and stitched them 
end to end to make cuirasses. They de- 
vised a plan of putting into the cata- 
pults vessels filled with serpents which 
had been brought by the Negroes; the 
clay pots broke on the flag-stones, the 
serpents ran about, seemed to multiply, 
and, so numerous were they, to issue 
naturally from the walls. Then.the Bar- 
barians, not satisfied with their inven- 
tion, improved upon it; they hurled all 
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kinds of filth, human excrements, pieces 
of carrion, corpses. The plague reap- 
peared. The teeth of the Carthaginians 
fell out of their mouths, and their gums 
were discoloured like those of camels 
after too long a journey. 

The machines were set up on the ter- 
race, although the latter did not as yet 
reach everywhere to the height of the 
rampart. Before the twenty-three towers 
on the fortifications stood twenty-three 
others of wood. All the tollenos were 
mounted again, and in the centre, a 
little further back, appeared the for- 
midable helepolis of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, which Spendius had at last re- 
constructed. Of pyramidal shape, like 
the pharos of Alexandria, it was one 
hundred and thirty cubits high and 
twenty-three wide, with nine stories, di- 
minishing as they approached the sum- 
mit, and protected by scales of brass; 
they were pierced with numerous doors 
and ‘were filled with soldiers, and on 
the upper platform there stood a cata- 
pult flanked by two ballistas. 

Then Hamilcar planted crosses for 
those who should speak of surrender, 
and even the women were brigaded. 
The people lay in the streets and waited 
full of distress. 

Then one morning before sunrise (it 
was the seventh day of the month of 
Nyssan) they heard a great shout 
uttered by all the Barbarians simul-~ 
taneously; the leaden-tubed trumpets 
pealed, and the great Paphlagonian 
horns bellowed like bulls. All rose and 
ran to the rampart. 

A forest of lances, pikes, and swords 
bristled at its base. It leaped against 
the walls, the ladders grappled them; 
and Barbarians’ heads appeared in the 
intervals of the battlements. 
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Beams supported by long files of men‘ 
were battering at the gates; and, in 
order to demolish the wall at places 
where the terrace was wanting, the 
Mercenaries came up in serried cohorts, 
the first line crawling, the second -bend- 
ing their hams, and the others rising in 
succession to the last who stood up- 
right; while elsewhere, in order to climb 
up, the tallest advanced in front and 
the lowest in the rear, and all rested 
their shields upon their helmets with 
their left arms, joining them together 
at the edges so tightly that they might 
have been taken for an assemblage of 
large tortoises. The projectiles slid over 
these oblique masses. 

The Carthaginians threw down mill- 
stones, pestles, vats, casks, beds, every- 
thing that could serve as a weight and 
could knock down. Some watched at 
the embrasures with firshermen’s nets, 
and when the Barbarian arrived he 
found himself caught in the meshes, and 
struggled like a fish. They demolished 
their own battlements; portions of wall 
fell down raising a great dust; and as 
the catapults on the terrace were shoot- 
ing over against one another, the stones 
would strike together and shiver into 
a thousand pieces, making a copious 
shower upon the combatants. 

Soon the two crowds formed but one 
great chain of human bodies; it over- 
flowed into the intervals in the terrace, 
and, somewhat looser at the two ex- 
tremities, swayed perpetually without 
advancing. They clasped one another, 
lying flat on the ground like wrestlers. 
They crushed one another. The women 
leaned over the battlements and 
shrieked. They were dragged away by 
their veils, and the whiteness of their 
suddenly uncovered sides shone in the 
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arms of the Negroes as the latter buried 
their daggers in them. Some corpses did 
not fall, being too much pressed by 
the crowd, and, supported by the shoul- 
ders of their companions, advanced for 
some minutes quite upright and with 
staring eyes. Some who had both 
temples pierced by a javelin swayed 
their heads about like bears. Mouths, 
opened to shout, remained gaping; 
severed hands flew through the air. 
Mighty blows were dealt, which were 
long talked of by the survivors. 

Meanwhile arrows darted from the 
towers of wood and stone. The tollenos 
moved their long yards rapidly; and as 
the Barbarians had sacked the old ceme- 
tery of the aborigines beneath the 
catacombs, they hurled the tombstones 
against the Carthaginians. Sometimes 
the cables broke under the weight of 
too heavy baskets, and masses of men, 
all with uplifted arms, would fall from 
the sky. 

Up to the middle of the day the 
veterans had attacked the Taenia 
fiercely in order to penetrate into the 
harbour and destroy the fleet. Hamilcar 
had a fire of damp straw lit upon the 
roofing of Khamon, and as the smoke 
blinded them they fell back to the left, 
and came to swell the horrible rout 
which was pressing forward in Malqua. 
Some syntagmata composed of sturdy 
men, chosen expressly for the purpose, 
had broken in three gates. They were 
checked by lofty barriers made of 
planks studded with nails, but a fourth 
yielded easily; they dashed over it at 
a run and rolled into a pit in which 
there were hidden snares. At the south 
west angle Autaritus and his men broke 
down the rampart, the fissure in which 
had been stopped up with bricks. The 
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ground behind rose, and they climbed 
it nimbly. But on the top they found 
a second wall composed of stones and 
long beams lying quite flat and alter- 
nating like the squares on a chess-board. 
It was a Gaulish fashion, and had been 
adapted by the Suffet to the require- 
ments of the situation; the Gauls im- 
agined themselves before a town in their 
own country. Their attack was weak, 
and they were repulsed. 

All the roundway, from the street 
of Khamon as far as the Green Market, 
now belonged to the Barbarians, and 
the Samnites were finishing off the dying 
with blows of stakes; or else with one 
foot on the wall were gazing down at 
the smoking ruins beneath them, and 
the battle which was beginning again in 
the distance. 

The slingers, who were distributed 
through the rear, were still shooting. 
But the springs of the Acarnanian slings 
had broken from use, and many were 
throwing stones with the hand like shep- 
herds; the rest hurled leaden bullets 
with the handle of a whip. Zarxas, his 
shoulders covered with his long black 
hair, went about everywhere, and led 
on the Barbarians. Two pouches hung 
at his hips; he thrust his left hand into 
them continually, while his right arm 
whirled round like a chariot-wheel. 

Matho had at first refrained from 
fighting, the better to command all the 
Barbarians at once. He had been seen 
along the gulf with the Mercenaries, 
near the lagoon with the Numidians, 
and on the shores of the lake among 
the Negroes, and from the back part 
of the plain he urged forward masses of 
soldiers who came ceaselessly against 
the ramparts. By degrees he had drawn 
near; the smell of blood, the sight of 
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carnage, and the tumult of clarions had 
at last made his heart leap. Then he 
had gone back into his tent, and throw- 
ing off his cuirass had taken his lion’s 
skin as being more convenient for bat- 
tle. The snout fitted upon his head, 
bordering his face with a circle of fangs; 
the two fore-paws were crossed upon 
his breast, and the claws of the hinder 
ones fell beneath his knees. 

He had kept on his strong waist-belt, 
wherein gleamed a two-edged axe, and 
with his great sword in both hands he 
had dashed impetuously through the 
breach. Like a pruner cutting willow- 
branches and trying to strike off as 
much as possible so as to make the 
more money, he marched along mowing 
down the Carthaginians around him. 
Those who tried to seize him in flank 
he knocked down with blows of the 
pommel; when they attacked him in 
front he ran them through; if they fled 
he clove them. Two men leaped to- 
gether upon his back; he bounded back- 
wards against a gate and crushed them. 
His sword fell and rose. It shivered on 
the angle of a wall. Then he took his 
heavy axe, and front and rear he ripped 
up the Carthaginians like a flock of 
sheep. They scattered more and more, 
and he was quite alone when he reached 
the second enclosure at the foot of the 
Acropolis. The materials which had been 
flung from the summit cumbered the 
steps and were heaped up higher than 
the wall. Matho turned back amid the 
ruins to summons his companions. 

He perceived their crests scattered 
over the multitude; they were sinking 
and their wearers were about to perish; 
he dashed towards them; then the vast 
wreath of red plumes closed in, and 
they soon rejoined him and surrounded 
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him. But an enormous crowd was dis- 
charging from the side streets. He was 
caught by the hips, lifted up and carried 
away outside the rampart to a spot 
where the terrace was high. 

Matho shouted a command and all 
the shields sank upon the helmets; he 
leaped upon them in order to catch hold 
somewhere so as to re-enter Carthage; 
and, flourishing his terrible axe, ran 
over the shields, which resembled waves 
of bronze, like a marine god, with bran- 
dished trident, over his billows. 

However, a man in a white robe was 
walking along the edge of the rampart, 
impassible, and indifferent to the death 
which surrounded him. Sometimes he 
would spread out his right hand above 
his eyes in order to find out some one. 
Matho happened to pass beneath him. 
Suddenly his eyeballs flamed, his livid 
face contracted; and raising both his 
lean arms he shouted out abuse at him. 

Matho did not hear it; but he felt so 
furious and cruel a look entering his 
heart that he uttered a roar. He hurled 
his long axe at him; some people threw 
themselves upon Schahabarim; and 
Matho seeing him no more fell back 
exhausted. 

A terrible creaking drew near, 
mingled with the rhythm of hoarse 
voices singing together. 

It was the great helepolis surrounded 
by a crowd of soldiers. They were drag- 
ging it with both hands, hauling it with 
ropes, and pushing it with their shoul- 
ders,—for the slope rising from the 
plain to the terrace, though extremely 
gentle, was found impracticable for ma- 
chines of such prodigious weight. How- 
ever, it had eight wheels banded with 
iron, and it had been advancing slowly 
in this way since the morning, like a 
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mountain raised upon another. Then 
there appeared an immense ram issuing 
from its base. The doors along the three 
fronts which faced the town fell down, 
and cuirassed soldiers appeared in the 
interior like pillars of iron. Some might 
be seen climbing and descending the 
two staircases which crossed the stories. 
Some were waiting to dart out as soon 
as the cramps of the doors touched the 
walls; in the middle of the upper plat- 
form the skeins of the ballistas were 
turning, and the great beam of the cata- 
pult was being lowered. 

Hamilcar was at that moment stand- 
ing upright on the roof of Melkarth. 
He had calculated that it would come 
directly towards him, against what was 
the most invulnerable place in the wall, 
which was for that very reason denuded 
of sentries. His slaves had for a long 
time been.bringing leathern bottles along 
the roundway, where they had raised 
with clay two transverse partitions 
forming a sort of basin. The water was 
flowing insensibly along the terrace, and 
strange to say, it seemed to cause Ha- 
milcar no anxiety. 

But when the helepolis was thirty 
paces off, he commanded planks to be 
placed over the streets between the 
houses from the cisterns to the ram- 
part; and a file of people passed from 
hand to hand helmets and amphoras, 
which were emptied continually. The 
Carthaginians, however, grew indignant 
at this waste of water. The ram was 
demolishing the wall, when suddenly a 
fountain sprang forth from the dis- 
jointed stones. Then the lofty brazen 
mass, nine stories high, which contained 
and engaged more than three thousand 
soldiers, began to rock gently like a 
ship. In fact, the water, which had pene- 
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trated the terrace, had broken up the 
path before it; its wheels stuck in the 
mire; the head of Spendius, with dis- 
tended cheeks blowing an ivory cornet, 
appeared between leathern curtains on 
the first story. The great machine, as 
though convulsively upheaved, advanced 
perhaps ten paces; but the ground soft- 
ened more and more, the mire reached 
to the axles, and the helepolis stopped, 
leaning over frightfully to one side. The 
catapult rolled to the edge of the plat- 
form, and carried away by the weight 
of its beam, fell, shattering the lower 
stories ‘beneath it. The soldiers who 
were standing on the doors slipped into 
the abyss, or else held on to the ex- 
tremities of the long beams, and by 
their weight increased the inclination 
of the helepolis, which was going to 
pieces with creakings in all its joints. 

The other Barbarians rushed up to 
help them, massing themselves into a 
compact crowd. The Carthaginians de- 
scended from the rampart, and, assail- 
ing them in the rear, killed them at 
leisure. But the chariots furnished with 
the sickles hastened up, and galloped 
round the outskirts of the multitude. 
The latter ascended the wall again; 
night came on; and the Barbarians 
gradually retired. 

Nothing could now be seen on the 
plain but a sort of perfectly black, 
swarming mass, which extended from 
the bluish gulf to the purely white 
lagoon; and the lake, which had re- 
ceived streams of blood, stretched 
further away like a great purple pool. 

The terrace was now so laden with 
corpses that it looked as though it had 
been constructed of human bodies. In 
the centre stood the helepolis covered 
with armour; and from time to time 
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huge fragments broke off from it, like 
stones from a crumbling pyramid. Broad 
tracks made by the streams of lead 
might be distinguished on the walls. A 
broken-down wooden tower burned here 
and there, and the houses showed dimly 
like the stages of a ruined amphitheatre. 
Heavy fumes of smoke were rising, and 
rolling with them sparks which were 
lost in the dark sky. 


The Carthaginians, however, who 
were consumed by thirst, had rushed to 
the cisterns. They broke open the doors. 
A miry swamp stretched at the bottom. 

What was to be done now? More- 
over, the Barbarians were countless, and 
when their fatigue was over they would 
begin again. 

The people deliberated all night in 
groups at the corners of the streets. 
Some said that they ought to send away 
the women, the sick, and the old men; 
others proposed to abandon the town, 
and found a colony far away. But ves- 
sels were lacking, and when the sun 
appeared no decision had been made. 

There was no fighting that day, all 
being too much exhausted. The sleepers 
looked like corpses. 

Then the Carthaginians, reflecting 
upon the cause of their disasters, re- 
membered that they had not dispatched 
to Phoenicia the annual offering due to 
Tyrian Melkarth, and a great terror 
came upon them. The gods were in- 
dignant with the Republic, and were, 
no doubt, about to prosecute their ven- 
geance. 

They were considered as cruel mas- 
ters, who were appeased with supplica- 
tions and allowed themselves to be 
bribed with presents. All were feeble 
in comparison with Moloch the De- 
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vourer. The existence, the very flesh of 


men, belonged to him; and hence in 
order to preserve it, the Carthaginians 
used to offer up a portion of it to him, 
which calmed his fury. Children were 
burned on the forehead, or on the nape 
of the neck, with woollen wicks; and 
as this mode of satisfying Baal brought 
in much money to the priests, they 
failed not to recommend it as being 
easier and more pleasant. 

This time, however, the Republic it- 
self was at stake. But as every profit 
must be purchased by some loss, and 
as every transaction was regulated ac- 
cording to the needs of the weaker and 
the demands of the stronger, there was 
no pain great enough for the god, since 
he delighted in such as was of the most 
horrible description, and all were now 
at his mercy. He must accordingly be 
fully gratified. Precedents showed that 
in this way the scourge would be made 
to disappear. Moreover, it was believed 
that an immolation by fire would purify 
Carthage. The ferocity of the people 
was predisposed towards it. The choice, 
too, must fall exclusively upon the fami- 
lies of the great. 

The Ancients assembled. The sitting 
was a long one. Hanno had come to it. 
As he was now unable to sit he remained 
lying down near the door, half hidden 
among the fringes of the lofty tapestry; 
and when the pontiff of Moloch asked 
them whether they would consent to 
surrender their children, his voice sud- 
denly broke forth from the shadow 
like the roaring of a genius in the depths 
of a cavern. He regretted, he said, that 
he had none of his own blood to give; 
and he gazed at Hamilcar, who faced 
him at the other end of the hall. The 
Suffet was so much disconcerted by this 
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look that it made him lower his eyes. 
All successively bent their heads in ap- 
proval; and in accordance with the rites 
he had to reply to the high priest: “Yes; 
be it so.” Then the Ancients decreed 
the sacrifice in traditional circumlocu- 
tion,—because there are things more 
troublesome to say than to perform. 

The decision was almost immediately 
known in Carthage, and lamentations 
resounded. The cries of women might 
everywhere be heard; their husbands 
consoled them, or railed at them with 
remonstrances. 

But three hours afterward extraordi- 
nary tidings were spread abroad: the 
Suffet had discovered springs at the 
foot of the cliff. There was a rush to 
the place. Water might be seen in holes 
dug in the sand, and some were already 
lying flat on the ground and drinking. 

Hamilcar did not himself know 
whether it was by the determination of 
the gods or through the vague recollec- 
tion of a revelation which his father had 
once made to him; but on leaving the 
Ancients he had gone down to the shore 
and had begun to dig the gravel with 
his slaves. 

He gave clothing, boots, and wine. 
He gave all the rest of the corn that 
he was keeping by him. He even let 
the crowd enter his palace, and he 
opened kitchens, stores, and all the 
rooms,—Salammbé’s_ alone excepted. 
He announced that six thousand Gaulish 
Mercenaries were coming, and that the 
king of Macedonia was sending soldiers. 

But on the second day the springs 
diminished, and on the evening of the 
third they were completely dried up. 
Then the decree of the Ancients passed 
everywhere from lip to lip, and the 
priests of Moloch began their task. 
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Men in black robes presented them- 
selves in the houses. In many instances 
the owners had deserted them under 
pretence of some business, or of some 
dainty that they were going to buy; and 
the servants of Moloch came and took 
the children away. Others themselves 
surrendered them stupidly. Then they 
were brought to the temple of Tanith, 
where the priestesses were charged with 
their amusement and support until the 
solemn day. 

They visit Hamilcar suddenly and 
found him in his gardens. 

“Barca! we come for that that you 
know of—your son!” They added that 
some people had met him one evening 
during the previous moon in the centre 
of the Mappalian district being led by 
an old man. 

He was as though suffocated at first. 
But speedily understanding that any 
denial would be vain, Hamilcar bowed; 
and he brought them into the commer: 
cial house. Some slaves who had run up 
at a sign kept watch round about it. 

He entered Salammb6é’s room in a 
state of distraction. He seized Hannibal 
with one hand, snatched up the cord 
of a trailing garment with the other, 
tied his feet and hands with it, thrust 
the end into his mouth to form a gag, 
and hid him under the bed of ox-hides 
by letting an ample drapery fall to the 
ground. 

Afterwards he walked about from 
right to left, raised his arms, wheeled 
round, bit his lips. Then he stood still 
with staring eyeballs, and panted as 
though he were about to die. 

But he clapped his hands three times. 
Giddenem appeared. 

“Listen!” he said, “go and take from 
among the slaves a male child from 
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eight to nine years of age, with black 


. hair and swelling forehead! Bring him 


here! make haste!” 

Giddenem soon entered again, bring- 
ing forward a young boy. 

He was a miserable child, at once 
lean and bloated; his skin looked grey- 
ish, like the infected rag hanging to 
his sides; his head was sunk between 
his shoulders, and with the back of his 
hand he was rubbing his eyes, which 
were filled with flies. 

How could he ever be confounded 
with Hannibal! and there was no time 
to choose another. Hamilcar looked at 
Giddenem; he felt inclined to strangle 
him. 

“Begone!” he cried; and the master 
of the slaves fled. 

The misfortune which he had so long 
dreaded was therefore come, and with 
extravagant efforts he strove to discover 
whether there was not some mode, some 
means to escape it. 

Abdalonim suddenly spoke from be- 
hind the door. The Suffet was being 
asked for. The servants of Moloch were 
growing impatient. 

Hamilcar repressed a cry as though a 
red hot iron had burnt him; and he 
began anew to pace the room like one 
distraught. Then he sank down beside 
the balustrade, and, with his elbows on 
his knees, pressed his forehead into his 
shut fists. 

The porphyry basin still contained a 
little clear water for Salammbd’s ablu- 
tions. In spite of his repugnance and 
all his pride, the Suffet dipped the child 
into it, and, like a slave merchant, began 
to wash him and rub him with strigils 
and red earth. Then he took two purple 
squares from the receptacles round the 
wall, placed one on his breast and the 
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other on his back, and joined them to- 


gether on the collar bones with two dia- 
mond clasps. He poured perfume upon 
his head, passed an electrum necklace 
around his neck, and put on him sandals 
with heels of pearl,—sandals belonging 
to his own daughter! But he stamped 
with shame and vexation; Salammbé, 
who busied herself in helping him, was 
as pale as he. The child, dazzled by such 
splendour, smiled and, growing bold 
even, was beginning to clap his hands 
and jump, when Hamilcar took him 
away. 

He held him firmly by the arm as 
though he were afraid of losing him, 
and the child, who was hurt, wept a 
little as he ran beside him. 

When on a level with the ergastulum, 
under a palm tree, a voice was raised, 
a mournful and supplicant voice. It 
murmured: “Master! oh! master!” 

Hamilcar turned and beside him per- 
ceived a man of abject appearance, one 
of the wretches who led a haphazard 
existence in the household. 

“What do you want?” said the Suffet. 

The slave, who trembled horribly, 
stammered: 

“T am his father!” 

Hamilcar walked on; the other fol- 
lowed him with stooping loins, bent 
hams, and head thrust forward. His 
face was convulsed with unspeakable 
anguish, and he was choking with sup- 
pressed sobs, so eager was he at once 
tto question him, and to cry: “Mercy!” 

At last he ventured to touch him 
lightly with one finger on the elbow. 

“Are you going to——?” He had not 
strength to finish, and Hamilcar stopped 
quite amazed at’ such grief. 

He had never thought—so immense 
was the abyss separating them from 
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each other—that there could be any- 
thing in common between them. It even 
appeared to him a sort of outrage, an 
encroachment upon his own privileges. 
He replied with a look colder and 
heavier than an executioner’s axe; the 
slave swooned and fell in the dust at 
his feet. Hamilcar strode across him. 

The three black-robed men were wait- 
ing in the great hall, and standing 
against the stone disc. Immediately he 
tore his garments, and rolled upon the 
pavement uttering piercing cries. 

“Ah! poor little Hannibal! Oh! my 
son! my consolation! my hope! my life! 
Kill me also! take me away! Woe! 
Woe!” He ploughed his face with his 
nails, tore out his hair, and shrieked 
like the women who lament at funerals. 
“Take him away then! my suffering is 
too great! begone! kill me like him!” 
The servants of Moloch were aston- 
ished that the great Hamilcar was so 
weak-spirited. They were almost moved 
by it. 

A noise of naked feet became audible, 
with a broken throat-rattling like the 
breathing of a wild beast speeding along, 
and a man, pale, terrible, and with out- 
spread arms appeared on the threshold 
of the third gallery, between the ivory 
pots; he exclaimed: 

“My child!” 

Hamilcar threw himself with a bound 
upon the slave, and covering the man’s 
mouth with his hand exclaimed still 
more loudly: 

“Tt is the old man who reared him! 
he calls him ‘my child!’ it will make 
him mad! enough! enough!” And 
hustling away the three priests and their 
victim he went out with them and with 
a great kick shut the door behind him. 

Hamilcar strained his ears for some 
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minutes in constant fear of seeing them 
return. He then thought of getting rid 
of the slave in order to be quite sure 
that he would see nothing; but the peril 
had not wholly disappeared, and, if the 
gods were provoked at the man’s death, 
it might be turned against his son. Then, 
changing his intention, he sent him by 
Taanach the best from his kitchens— 
a quarter of a goat, beans, and pre- 
served pomegranates. The slave, who 
had eaten nothing for a long time, 
rushed upon them; his tears fell into 
the dishes. 

Hamilcar at last returned to Salamm- 
b6, and unfastened Hannibal’s cords. 
The child in exasperation bit his hand 
until the blood came. He repelled him 
with a caress. 

To make him remain quiet Salammbé 
tried to frighten him with Lamia, a 
Cyrenian ogress. 

“But where is she?” he asked. 

He was told that brigands were com- 
ing to put him into prison. “Let them 
come,” he rejoined, “and I will kill 
them!” 

Then Hamilcar told him the frightful 
truth. But he fell into a passion with 
his father, contending that he was quite 
able to annihilate the whole people, since 
he was the master of Carthage. 

At last, exhausted by his exertions 
and anger, he fell into a wild sleep. He 
spoke in his dreams, his back leaning 
against a scarlet cushion; his head was 
thrown back somewhat, and his little 
arm, outstretched from his body, lay 
quite straight in an attitude of com- 
mand. 

. When the night had grown dark 
Hamilcar lifted him up gently, and, 
without a torch, went down the galley 
staircase. Ass he passed through the mer- 
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cantile house he took up a basket of 
grapes and a flagon of pure water; the 
child awoke before the statue of Aletes 
in the vault of gems, and he smiled— 
like the other—on his father’s arm at 
the brilliant lights which surrounded 
him. 

Hamilcar felt quite sure that his son 
could not be taken from him. It was an 
impenetrable spot communicating with 
the beach by a subterranean passage 
which he alone knew, and casting his 
eyes around he inhaled a great draught 
of air. Then he set him down upon a 
stool beside some golden shields. 

No one at present could see him; he 
had no further need for watching; and 
he relieved his feelings. Like a mother 
finding again her first-born that was 
lost, he threw himself upon his son; he 
clasped him to his breast, he laughed 
and wept at the same time, he called 
him by the fondest names and covered 
him with kisses; little Hannibal was 
frightened by this terrible tenderness 
and was silent now. 

Hamilcar returned with silent steps, 
feeling the walls around him, and came 
into the great hall where the moonlight 
entered through one of the apertures in 
the dome; in the centre the slave lay 
sleeping after his repast, stretched at 
full length upon the marble pavement. 
He looked at him and was moved with 
a sort of pity. With the tip of his 
cothurn he pushed forward a carpet be- 
neath his head. Then he raised his eyes 
and gazed at Tanith, whose slender 
crescent war shining in the sky, and 
felt himself stronger than the Baals and 
full of contempt for them. 

The arrangements for the sacrifice 
were already begun. 
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Part of a wall in the temple of Mo- 


loch was thrown down in order to draw 
out the brazen god without touching the 
ashes of the altar. Then as soon as the 
sun appeared the hierodules pushed it 
towards the square of Khamon. 

It moved backwards sliding upon 
cylinders; its shoulders overlapped the 
walls. No sooner did the Carthaginians 
perceive it in the distance than they 
speedily took to flight, for the Baal 
could be looked upon with impunity 
only when exercising his wrath. 

A smell of aromatics spread through 
the streets. All the temples had just 
been opened simultaneously, and from 
them there came forth tabernacles 
borne upon chariots, or upon litters car- 
ried by the pontiffs. Great plumes 
swayed at the corners of them, and 
rays were emitted from their slender 
pinnacles which terminated in balls of 
crystal, gold, silver or copper. 

These were the Chanaanitish Baalim, 
offshoots of the supreme Baal, who were 
returning to their first cause to humble 
themselves before his might and an- 
nihilate themselves in his splendour. 

Melkarth’s pavilion, which was of fine 
purple, sheltered a petroleum flame; on 
Khamon’s, which was of hyacinth 
colour, there rose an ivory phallus bor- 
dered with a circle of gems; between 
Eschmoun’s curtains, which were blue 
as the ether, a sleeping python formed 
a circle with his tail, and the Patec 
gods, held in the arms of their priests, 
looked like great infants in swaddling 
clothes with their heels touching the 
ground. 

Then came all the inferior forms of 
the Divinity: Baal-Samin, god of celes- 
tial space; Baal-Peor, god of the sacred 
mountains; Baal-Zeboub, god of corrup- 
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tion, with those of the neighbouring 
countries and congenerous races: the 
Iarbal of Libya, the Adrammelech of 
Chaldza, the Kijun of the Syrians; 
Derceto, with her virgin’s face, crept on 
her fins, and the corpse of Tammouz 
was drawn along in the midst of a’ 
catafalque among torches and heads of 
hair. In order to subdue the kings of 
the firmament to the Sun, and prevent 
their particular influences from disturb- 
ing his, diversely coloured metal stars 
were brandished at the end of long 
poles; and all were there, from the dark 
Nebo, the genius of Mercury, to the 
hideous Rahab, which is the constella- 
tion of the Crocodile. The Abaddirs, 
stones which had fallen from the moon, 
were whirling in slings of silver thread; 
little loaves, representing the female 
form, were borne on baskets by the 
priests of Ceres; others brought their 
fetishes and amulets; forgotten idols re- 
appeared, while the mystic symbols had 
been taken from the very ships as 
though Carthage wished to concentrate 
herself wholly upon a single thought of 
death and desolation. 

Before each tabernacle a man bal- 
anced a large vase of smoking incense 
on his head. Clouds hovered here and 
there, and the hangings, pendants and 
embroideries of the sacred pavilions 
might be distinguished amid the thick 
vapours. These advanced slowly owing 
to their enormous weight. Sometimes 
the axles became fast in the streets; 
then the pious took advantage of the 
opportunity to touch the Baalim with 
their garments, which they preserved 
afterwards as holy things. 

The brazen statue continued to ad- 
vance towards the square of Khamon. 
The rich, carrying sceptres with emerald| 


| 
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balls, set out from the bottom of 
Megara; the Ancients, with diadems on 
their heads, had assembled in Kinisdo, 
and masters of the finances, governors 
of provinces, sailors, and the numerous 
horde employed at funerals, all with 
the insignia of their magistracies or the 
instruments of their calling, were 
making their way towards the taber- 
nacles which were descending from the 
Acropolis between the colleges of the 
pontiffs. 

Out of deference to Moloch they had 
adorned themselves with the most 
splendid jewels. Diamonds sparkled on 
their black garments; but their rings 
were too large and fell from their wasted 
hands,—nor could there have been any- 
thing so mournful as this silent crowd 
where earrings tapped against pale faces, 
and gold tiaras clasped brows contracted 
with stern despair. 

At last the Baal arrived exactly in 
the centre of the square. His pontiffs 
arranged an enclosure with trellis-work 
to keep off the multitude, and remained 
around him at his feet. 

The priests of Khamon, in tawny 
woollen robes, formed a line before their 
temple beneath the columns of the 
portico; those of Eschmoun, in linen 
mantles with necklaces of koukouphas’ 
heads and pointed tiaras, posted them- 
selves on the steps of the Acropolis; 
the priests of Melkarth, in violet tunics, 
took the western side; the priests of 
the Abaddirs, clasped with bands of 
Phrygian stuffs, placed themselves on 
the east, while towards the south, with 
the necromancers all covered with tat- 
tooings, and the shriekers in patched 
cloaks, were ranged the curates of the 
Patec gods, and the Yidonim, who put 
the bone of a dead man into their 
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mouths to learn the future. The priests 
of Ceres, who were dressed in blue 
robes, had prudently stopped in the 
street of Satheb, and in low tones were 
chanting a thesmophorion in the Me 
garian dialect. 

From time to time files of men ar- 
rived, completely naked, their arms out- 
stretched, and all holding one another 
by the shoulders. From the depths of 
their breasts they drew forth a hoarse 
and cavernous intonation; their eyes, 
which were fastened upon the colossus, 
shone through the dust, and they swayed 
their bodies simultaneously, and at 
equal distances, a's though they were all 
affected by a single movement. They 
were so frenzied that to restore order 
the hierodules compelled them, with 
blows of the stick, to lie flat upon the 
ground, with their faces resting against 
the brass trellis-work. 

Then it was that a man in a white 
robe advanced from the back of the 
square. He penetrated the crowd slowly, 
and people recognised a priest of 
Tanith—the high-priest Schahabarim. 
Hootings were raised, for the tyranny 
of the male principle prevailed that day 
in all consciences, and the goddess was 
actually so completely forgotten that 
the absence of her pontiffs had not been 
noticed. But the amazement increased 
when he was seen to open one of the 
doors in the trellis-work intended for 
those who entered to offer up victims. 
It was an outrage to their god, thought 
the priests of Moloch, that he had just 
committed, and they sought with eager 
gestures to repel him. Fed on the meat 
of the holocausts, clad in purple like 
kings, and wearing triple-storied crowns, 
they despised the pale eunuch, weak- 
ened with his macerations, and angry 
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laughter shook their black beards, which 
were displayed on their breasts in the 
sun. 

Schahabarim walked on, giving no 
reply, and, traversing the whole en- 
closure with deliberation, reached the 
legs of the colossus; then, spreading out 
both arms, he touched it on both sides, 
which was a solemn form of adoration. 
For a long time Rabbet had been tortur- 
ing him, and in despair, or perhaps for 
lack of a god that completely satisfied 
his ideas, he had at last decided for 
this one. 

The crowd, terrified by this act of 
apostasy, uttered a lengthened murmur. 
It was felt that the last tie which bound 
their souls to a merciful divinity was 
breaking. 

But owing to his mutilation Schaha- 
barim could take no part in the cult of 
the Baal. The men in the red cloaks 
shut him out from the enclosure; then, 
when he was outside, he went round all 
the colleges in succession, and the priest, 
henceforth without a god, disappeared 
in the crowd. It scattered at his ap- 
proach. 

Meanwhile a fire of aloes, cedar, and 
laurel was burning between the legs of 
the colossus. The tips of its long wings 
dipped into the flame; the unguents 
with which it had been rubbed flowed 
like sweat over its brazen limbs. Around 
the circular flagstone on which its feet 
rested, the children, wrapped in black 
veils, formed a motionless circle; and 
its extravagantly long arms reached 
down their palms to them as though to 
seize the crown that they formed and 
carry it to the sky. 

The rich, the Ancients, the women, 
the whole multitude, thronged behind 
the priests and on the terraces of the 
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houses. The large painted stars revolved 
no longer; the tabernacles were set 
upon the ground; and the fumes from 
the censers ascended perpendicularly, 
spreading their bluish branches through 
the azure like gigantic trees. | 

Many fainted; others became inert 
and petrified in their ecstasy. Infinite 
anguish weighed upon the breasts of 
the beholders. The last shouts died out 
one by one,—and the people of Car- 
thage stood breathless, and absorbed in 
the longing of their terror. 

At last the high priest of Moloch 
passed his left hand beneath the chil- 
dren’s veils, plucked a lock of hair from 
their foreheads, and threw it upon the 
flames. Then the men in the red cloaks 
chanted the sacred hymn: 

“Homage to thee, Sun! king of the 
two zones, self-generating Creator, 
Father and Mother, Father and Son, 
God and Goddess, Goddess and God!” 
And their voices were lost in the out- 
burst of instruments sounding simul- 
taneously to drown the cries of the vic- 
tims. The eight-stringed scheminiths, 
the kinnors which had ten strings, and 
the nebals which had twelve, grated, 
whistled, and thundered. Enormous 
leathern bags, bristling with pipes, made 
a shrill clashing noise; the tabourines, 
beaten with all the players’ might, re- 
sounded with heavy, rapid blows; ana, 
in spite of the fury of the clarions, the 
salsalim snapped like grasshoppers’ 
wings. 

The hierodules, with a long hook, 
opened the seven-storied compartments 
on the body of the Baal. They put meal 
into the highest, two turtle-doves into 
the second, an ape into the third, a ram 
into the fourth, a sheep into the fifth, 
and as no ox was to be had for the 


sixth, a tawny hide taken from the 
sanctuary was thrown into it. The 
seventh compartment yawned empty 
‘still. 

| Before undertaking anything it was 
well to make trial of the arms of the 
‘god. Slender chainlets stretched from 
his fingers up to his shoulders and fell 
behind, where men by pulling them 
made the two hands rise to a level with 
the elbows, and come close together 
against the belly; they were moved sev- 
eral times in succession with little 
abrupt jerks. Then the instruments were 
still. The fire roared. 

The pontiffs of Moloch walked about 
on the great flagstone scanning the 
multitude. 

An individual sacrifice was necessary, 
a perfectly voluntary oblation, which 
was considered as carrying the others 
along with it. But no one had appeared 
up to the present, and the seven pas- 
sages leading from the barriers to the 
colossus were completely empty. Then 
the priests, to encourage the people, 
drew bodkins from their girdles and 
gashed their faces. The Devotees, who 
were stretched on the ground outside, 
were brought within the enclosure. A 
bundle of horrible irons was thrown to 
them, and each chose his own torture. 
They drove in spits between their 
breasts; they split their cheeks; they 
put crowns of thorns upon their heads; 
then they twined their arms together, 
and surrounded the children in another 
large circle which widened and con- 
tracted in turns. They reached to the 
balustrade, they threw themselves back 
again, and then began once more, at- 
tracting the crowd to them by the dizzi- 
ness of their motion with its accom- 
panying blood and shricks. 
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By degrees people came into the end 
of the passages; they flung into the 
flames pearls, gold vases, cups, torches, 
all their wealth; the offerings became 
constantly more numerous and more 
splendid. At last a man who tottered, 
a man pale and hideous with terror, 
thrust forward a child; then a little 
black mass was seen between the hands 
of the colossus, and sank into the dark 
opening. The priests bent over the edge 
of the great flagstone,—and a new song 
burst forth celebrating the joys of 
death and of new birth into eternity. 

The children ascended slowly, and as 
the smoke formed lofty eddies as it es- 
caped, they seemed at a distance to dis- 
appear in a cloud. Not one stirred. Their 
wrists and ankles were tied, and the 
dark drapery prevented them from see- 
ing anything and from being recognised. 

Hamilcar, in a red cloak, like the 
priests of Moloch was beside the Baal, 
standing upright in front of the great 
toe of its right foot. When the four- 
teenth child was brought every one 
could see him make a great gesture 
of horror. But he soon resumed his for- 
mer attitude, folded his arms, and 
looked upon the ground. The high pons 
tiff stood on the other side of the statue 
as motionless as he. His head, laden 
with an Assyrian mitre, was bent, and 
he was watching the gold plate on his 
breast; it was covered with fatidical 
stones, and the flame mirrored in it 
formed irisated lights. He grew pale 
and dismayed. Hamilcar bent his brow; 
and they were both so near the funeral- 
pile that the hems of their cloaks 
brushed it as they rose from time to 
time. 

The brazen arms were working more 
quickly. They paused no longer. Every 
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time that a child was placed in them the 
priests of Moloch spread out theit 
hands upon him to burden him with 
the crimes of the people, vociferating: 
“They are not men but oxen!” and the 
multitude round about repeated: “Oxen! 
oxen!” The devout exclaimed: “Lord! 
eat!” and the priests of Proserpine, 
complying through terror with the needs 
of Carthage, muttered the Eleusinian 
formula: “Pour out rain! bring forth!” 

The victims, when scarcely at the 
edge of the opening, disappeared like a 
drop of water on a red-hot plate, and 
white smoke rose amid the great scarlet 
colour. 

Nevertheless, the appetite of the god 
was not appeased. He ever wished for 
more. In order to furnish him with a 
larger supply, the victims were piled 
up on his hands with a big chain above 
them which kept them in their place. 
Some devout persons had at the begin- 
ning wished to count them, to see 
whether their number corresponded 
with the days of the solar year, but 
others were brought, and it was impos- 
sible to distinguish them in the giddy 
motion of the horrible arms. This lasted 
for a long, indefinite time until the 
evening. Then the partitions inside as- 
sumed a darker glow, and burning flesh 
might be seen. Some even believed that 
they could descry hair, limbs, and whole 
bodies. 

Night fell; clouds accumulated above 
the Baal. The funeral-pile, which was 
flameless now, formed a pyramid of 
coals up to his knees; completely red 
like a giant covered with blood, he 
looked, with his head thrown back, as 
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though he were staggering beneath the 
weight of his intoxication. 

In proportion as the priests made 
haste, the frenzy of the people in- 
creased; as the number of the victims 
was diminishing, some cried out to 
spare them, others that still more were 
needful. The walls, with their burden 
of people, seemed to be giving way be- 
neath the howlings of terror and mystic 
voluptuousness. Then the faithful came 
into the passages, dragging their chil- 
dren, who clung to them; and they beat 
them in order to make them let go, and 
handed them over to the men in 
red. The instrument-players sometimes 
stopped through exhaustion; then the 
cries of the mothers might be heard, 
and the frizzling of the fat as it fell 
upon the coals. The henbane-drinkers 
crawled on all fours around the colossus, 
roaring like tigers; the Yidonim vatici- 
nated, the Devotees sang with their 
cloven lips; the trellis-work had been 
broken through, all wished for a share in 
the sacrifice;—and fathers, whose chil- 
dren had died previously, cast their 
effigies, their playthings, their preserved 
bones into the fire. Some who had 
knives rushed upon the rest. They 
slaughtered one another. The hierodules 
took the fallen ashes at the edge of the 
flagstone in bronze fans, and cast them 
into the air that the sacrifice might be 
scattered over the town and even to the 
region of the stars. 

The loud noise and great light had 
attracted the Barbarians to the foot of 
the walls: they clung to the wreck of 
the helepolis to have a better view, and 
gazed open-mouthed in horror. 


Tue Carthaginians had not re-entered 

their houses when the clouds accumu- 
Jated more thickly; those who raised 
their heads towards the colossus could 
feel big drops on their foreheads, and 
the rain fell. 
It fell the whole night plentifully, in 
floods; the thunder growled; it was the 
voice of Moloch; he had vanquished 
Tanith; and she, being now fecundated, 
opened up her vast bosom in heaven’s 
heights. Sometimes she could be seen in 
clear and luminous spot stretched upon 
cushions of cloud; and then the dark- 
ess would close in again as though she 
ere still too weary and wished to sleep 
again; the Carthaginians, all believing 
that water is brought forth by the moon, 
The: to make her travail easy. 


_ The rain beat upon the terraces and 
overflowed them, forming lakes in the 
courts, cascades on the staircases, and 
eddies at the corners of the streets. It 
poured in warm heavy masses and ur- 
gent streams; big frothy jets leaped 
from the corners of all the buildings; 
and it seemed as though whitish cloths 
hung dimly upon the walls, and the 
washed temple-roofs shone black in the 
gleam of the lightning. Torrents de- 
ings from the Acropolis by a thou- 


and paths; houses suddenly gave way, 
and small beams, plaster, rubbish, and 
furniture passed along in the streams 
which ran impetuously over the pave- 
ment. 

_ Amphoras, flagons, and canvases had 
been placed out of doors; but the 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE PASS OF THE HATCHET 


taken from the funeral-pile of the Baal, 
and the Carthaginians bent back their 
necks and opened their mouths to drink. 
Others by the side of the miry pools, 
plunged their arms into them up to the 
arm-pits, and filled themselves so abun- 
dantly with water that they vomited it 
forth like buffaloes. The freshness grad- 
ually spread; they breathed in the damp 
air with play of limb, and in the hap- 
piness of their intoxication boundless 
hope soon arose. All their miseries were 
forgotten. Their country was born anew. 

They felt the need, as it were, of 
directing upon others the extravagant 
fury which they had been unable to 
employ against themselves. Such a sacri- 
fice could not be vain; although they 
felt no remorse they found themselves 
carried away by the frenzy which results 
from complicity in irreparable crimes. 

The Barbarians had encountered the 
storm in their ill-closed tents; and they 
were still quite chilled on the morrow 
as they tramped through the mud in 
search of their stores and weapons, 
which were spoiled and lost. 

Hamilcar went himself to see Hanno, 
and, in virtue of his plenary powers, 
intrusted the command to him. The old 
Suffet hesitated for a few minutes be- 
tween his animosity and his appetite 
for authority, but he accepted never- 
theless. 

Hamilcar next took out a galley armed 
with a catapult at each end. He placed 
it in the gulf in front of the raft; then 
he embarked his stoutest troops on 
board such vessels as were available. 
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He was apparently taking to flight; and 
running northward before the wind he 
disappeared in the mist. 

But three days afterwards, when the 
attack was about to begin again, some 
people arrived tumultuously from the 
Libyan coast. Barca had come among 
them. He had carried off provisions 
everywhere, and he was spreading 
through the country. 

Then the Barbarians were indignant 
as though he were betraying them. 
Those who were most weary of the 
siege, and especially the Gauls, did not 
hesitate to leave the walls in order to 
try to rejoin him. Spendius wanted to 
reconstruct the helepolis; Matho had 
traced an imaginary line from his tent 
to Megara, and inwardly swore to fol- 
low it, and none of their men stirred. 
But the rest, under the command of 
Autaritus, went off, abandoning the 
western part of the rampart, and so pro- 
found was the carelessness exhibited 
that no one even thought of replacing 
them. 

Narr’ Havas spied them from afar 
in the mountains. During the night he 
led all his men along the sea-shore on 
the outer side of the Lagoon, and en- 
tered Carthage. 

He presented himself as a savior with 
six thousand men all carrying meal under 
their cloaks, and forty elephants laden 
with forage and dried meat. The people 
flocked quickly around them; they gave 
them names. The sight of these strong 
animals, sacred to Baal, gave the Car- 
thaginians even more joy than the ar- 
rival of such relief; it was a token 
of the tenderness of the god, a proof 
that he was at last about to interfere 
in the war to defend them. 

Narr’ Havas, received the compli- 
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ments of the Ancients. Then he as 
cended to Salammbd’s palace. 

He had not seen her again since th 
time when in Hamilcar’s tent amid th 
five armies he had felt her little, colc 
soft hand fastened to his own; she hax 
left for Carthage after the betrothal. Hi 
love, which had been diverted by othe 
ambitions, had come back to him; an 
now he expected to enjoy his rights 
to marry her, and take her. 

Salammbé did not understand how th 
young man could ever become her mas 
ter! Although she asked Tanith ever 
day for Matho’s death, her horror o 
the Libyan was growing less. She vague 
ly felt that the hate with which he ha: 
persecuted her was something almos 
religious,—and she would fain have see: 
in Narr’ Havas’s person a reflection, a 
it were, of that malice which sti! 
dazzled her. She desired to know hir 
better, and yet his presence would hav 
embarrassed her. She sent him wor 
that she could not receive him. 

Moreover, Hamilcar had forbidden bi 
people to admit the King of the Numic 
ians to see her; by putting off his re 
ward to the end of the war he ho 
to retain his devotion;—and, throug 
dread of the Suffet, Narr’ Havas witl 
drew. 

But he bore himself haughtily towarc 
the Hundred. He changed their arrang| 
ments. He demanded privileges for h 
men, and placed them on importa! 
posts; thus the Barbarians stared whe 
they perceived Numidians on the towe! 

The surprise of the Carthaginians w/ 
greater still when three hundred of the 
own people, who had been made priso 
ers during the Sicilian war, arrived | 
board an old Punic trireme. Hamilcé 
in fact, had secretly sent back to t 
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Quirites the crews of the Latin vessels, 
taken before the defection of the Tyrian 
towns; and, to reciprocate the courtesy, 
Rome was now sending him back her 
captives. She scorned the overtures of 
the Mercenaries in Sardinia, and would 
not even recognise the inhabitants of 
Utica as subjects. 

Hiero, who was ruling at Syracuse, 
was carried away by this example. For 
the preservation of his own States it 
was necessary that an equilibrium should 
exist between the two peoples; he was 
interested, therefore in the safety of 
the Chanaanites, and he declared him- 
self their friend, and sent them twelve 
hundred oxen, with fifty-three thousand 
nebels of pure wheat. 

A deeper reason prompted aid to Car- 
thage. It was felt that if the Mercenaries 
triumphed, every one, from soldier to 
plate-washer, would rise, and that no 
government and no house could resist 
them. 

Meanwhile Hamilcar was scouring the 
eastern districts. He drove back the 
Gauls, and all the Barbarians found that 
they were themselves in something like 
a state of siege. 

Then he set himself to harass them. 
He would arrive and then retire, and 
by constantly renewing this manceuvre, 
he gradually detached them from their 
encampments. Spendius was obliged to 
follow them, and in the end Matho 
yielded in like manner. 

He did not pass beyond Tunis. He 
shut himself up within its walls. This 
persistence was full of wisdom, for soon 
Narr’ Havas was to be seen issuing 
from the gate of Khamon with his 
elephants and soldiers. Hamilcar was 
recalling him, but the other Barbarians 
were already wandering about in the 
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provinces in pursuit of the Suffet. 

The latter had received three thou- 
sand Gauls from Clypea. He had horses 
brought to him from Cyrenaica, and 
armour from Brutium, and began the 
war again. 

Never had his genius been so im- 
petuous and fertile. For five moons he 
dragged his enemies after him. He had 
an end to which he wished to guide 
them. 


The Barbarians had at first tried to 
encompass him with small detachments, 
but he always escaped them. They 
ceased to separate. Their army amounted 
to about forty thousand men, and sev : 
eral times they enjoyed the sight of see~ 
ing the Carthaginians fall back. 

The horsemen of Narr’ Havas were 
what they found most tormenting. 
Often, at times of the greatest weariness, 
when they were advancing over the 
plains, and dozing beneath the weight of 
their arms, a great line of dust would 
suddenly rise on the horizon; there 
would be a galloping up to them, and 
a rain of darts would pour from the 
bosom of a cloud filled with flaming 
eyes. The Numidians in their white 
cloaks would utter loud shouts, raise 
their arms, press their rearing stallions 
with their knees, and, wheeling them 
round abruptly, would then disappear. 
They had always supplies of javelins 
and dromedaries some distance off, and 
they would return more terrible than 
before, howl like wolves, and take to 
flight like vultures. The Barbarians 
posted at the extremities of the files 
fell one by one; and this would continue 
until evening, when an attempt would 
be made to enter the mountains. 

Although they were perilous for ele- 
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phants, Hamilcar made his way in 
among them. He followed the long chain 
which extends from the promontory of 
Hermeum to the top of Zagouan. This, 
they believed, was a device for hiding 
the insufficiency of his troops. But the 
continual uncertainty in which he kept 
them exasperated them at last more 
than any defeat. They did not lose 
heart, and marched after him. 

At last one evening they surprised 
a body of velites amid some big rocks 
at the entrance of a pass between the 
Silver Mountain and the Lead Moun- 
tain; the entire army was certainly in 
front of them, for a noise of footsteps 
and clarions could be heard; the Car- 
thaginians immediately fled through the 
gorge. It descended into a plain, and 
was shaped like an iron hatchet with 
a surrounding of lofty cliffs. The Bar- 
barians dashed into it in order to over- 
take the velites; quite at the bottom 
other Carthaginians were running tu- 
multuously amid galloping oxen. A man 
in a red cloak was to be seen; it was 
the Suffet; they shouted this to one 
another: and they were carried away 
with increased fury and joy. Several, 
from laziness or prudence, had remained 
on the threshold of the pass. But some 
cavalry, debouching from a wood, beat 
them down upon the rest with blows 
of pike and sabre; and soon all the 
Barbarians were below in the plain. 

Then this great human mass, after 
swaying to and fro for some time, stood 
still; they could discover no outlet. 

Those who were nearest to the pass 
went back again, but the passage had 
entirely disappeared. They hailed those 
in front to make them go on; they 
were being crushed against the moun- 
tain, and from a distance they inveighed 
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against their companions, who were un 
able to find the route again. 

In fact the Barbarians had scarcely 
descended when men who had been 
crouching behind the rocks raised the 
latter with beams and overthrew them, 
and as the slope was steep the huge 
blocks had rolled down pell-mell and 
completely stopped up the narrow open- 
ing. 

At the other extremity of the plain 
stretched a long passage; split in gaps 
here and there, and leading to a ravine 
which ascended to the upper plateau, 
where the Punic army was stationed. 
Ladders had been placed beforehand in 
this passage against the wall of cliff; 
and, protected by the windings of the 
gaps, the velites were able to seize 
and mount them before being over- 
taken. Several even made their way to 
the bottom of the ravine; they were 
drawn up with cables, for the ground 
at this spot was of moving sand, and 
so much inclined that it was impossible 
to climb it even on the knees. The Bar- 
barians arrived almost immediately. But 
a portcullis, forty cubits high, and made 
to fit the intervening space exactly, sud- 
denly sank before them like a rampart 
fallen from the skies. 

The Suffet’s combmations had there- 
fore succeeded. None of the Merce- 
naries knew the mountain, and, march- 
ing as they did at the head of their col- 
umns, they had drawn on the rest. The 
rocks, which were somewhat narrow at 
the base, had been easily cast down; 
and, while all were running, his army 
had raised shouts, as of distress, on the 
horizon. Hamilcar, it is true, might have 
lost his velites, only half of whom re- 
mained, but he would have sacrificed 
twenty times as many for the success 
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of such an enterprise. 

The Barbarians pressed forward until 
morning, in compact files, from one 
end of the plain to the other. They 
felt the mountain with their hands, seek- 
ing to discover a passage. 

At last day broke; and they perceived 
all about them a great white wall hewn 
with the pick. And no means of safety, 
no hope! The two natural outlets from 
this blind alley were closed by the port- 
cullis and the heaps of rocks. 

Then they all looked at one another 
without speaking. They sank down in 
collapse, feeling an icy coldness in their 
loins, and an overwhelming weight upon 
their eyelids. 

They rose, and bounded against the 
rocks. But the lowest were weighted by 
the pressure of the others, and were 
immovable. They tried to cling to them 
so as to reach the top, but the bellying 
shape of the great masses rendered all 
hold impossible. They sought to cleave 
the ground on both sides of the gorge, 
but their instruments broke. They made 
a large fire with the tent poles, but the 
fire could not burn the mountain. 

They returned to the portcullis; it 
was garnished with long nails as thick 
as stakes, as sharp as the spines of a 
porcupine, and closer than the hairs of 
a brush. But they were animated by 
such rage that they dashed themselves 
against it. The first were pierced to the 
backbone, those coming next surged over 
them, and all fell back, leaving human 
fragments and bloodstained hair on 
those horrible branches. 

When their discouragement was some- 
what abated, they made an examination 
of the provisions. The Mercenaries, 
whose baggage was lost, possessed 
scarcely enough for two days; and all 
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the rest found themselves destitute, — 
for they had been awaiting a convoy 
promised by the villages of the South. 

However, some bulls were roaming 
about, those which the Carthaginians 
had loosed in the gorge to attract the 
Barbarians. They killed them with lance 
thrusts and ate them, and when their 
stomachs were filled their thoughts were 
less mournful. 

The next day they slaughtered all the 
mules to the number of about forty; 
then they scraped the skins, boiled the 
entrails, pounded the bones, and did 
not yet despair; the army from Tunis 
had no doubt been warned, and was 
coming. 

But on the evening of the fifth day 
their hunger increased; they gnawed 
their sword-belts, and the little sponges 
which bordered the bottom of their hel- 
mets. 

These forty thousand men were 
massed into the species of hippodrome 
formed by the mountain about them. 
Some remained in front of the port- 
cullis, or at the foot of the rocks; the 
rest covered the plain confusedly. The 
strong shunned one another, and the 
timid sought out the brave, who, never- 
theless, were unable to save them. 

To avoid infection, the corpses of 
the velites had been speedily buried; 
and the position of the graves was no 
longer visible. 

All the Barbarians lay drooping on 
the ground. A veteran would pass be- 
tween their lines here and there; and 
they would howl curses against the 
Carthaginians, against Hamilcar, and 
against Matho, although he was inno- 
cent of their disaster; but it seemed 
to them that their pains would have 
been less if he had shared them. Then 
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they groaned, and some wept softly like 
little children. 

They came to the captains and be- 
sought them to grant them something 
that would alleviate their sufferings. 
The others made no reply; or, seized 
with fury, would pick up a stone and 
fling it in their faces. 

Several, in fact, carefully kept a re- 
serve of food in a hole in the ground 
—a few handfuls of dates, or a little 
meal; and they ate this during the night, 
with their heads bent beneath their 
cloaks. Those who had swords kept them 
naked in their hands, and the most sus- 
picious remained standing with their 
backs against the mountain. 

They accused their chiefs and threat- 
ened them. Autaritus was not afraid of 
showing himself. With the Barbaric 
obstinacy which nothing could discour- 
age, he would advance twenty times a 
day to the rocks at the bottom, hoping 
every time to find them perchance dis- 
placed; and swaying his heavy fur- 
covered shoulders, he reminded his com- 
panions of a bear coming forth from its 
cave in springtime to see whether the 
snows are melted. 

Spendius, surrounded by the Greeks, 
hid himself in one of the gaps; as he 
was afraid, he caused a rumour of his 
death to be spread. 

They were now hideously lean; their 
skin was overlaid with bluish marblings. 
On the evening of the ninth day three 
Iberians died. 

Their frightened companions left the 
spot. They were stripped, and the white, 
naked bodies lay in the sunshine on the 
sand. 

Then the Garamantians began to 
prowl slowly round about them. They 
were men accustomed to existence in 
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solitude, and they reverenced no god. 
At last the oldest of the band made a 
sign, and bending over the corpses they 
cut strips from them with their knives, 
then squatted upon their heels and ate. 
The rest looked on from a distance; 
they uttered cries of horror;—many, 
nevertheless, being, at the bottom of 
their souls, jealous of such courage. 

In the middle of the night some of 
these approached, and, dissembling their 
eagerness, asked for a small mouthful, 
merely to try, they said. Bolder ones 
came up; their number increased; there 
was soon a crowd. But almost all of 
them let their hands fall on feeling the 
cold flesh on the edge of their lips; 
others, on the contrary, devoured it 
with delight. 

That they might be led away by ex- 
ample, they urged one another on 
mutually. Such as had at first refused 
went to see the Garamantians, and re- 
turned no more. They cooked the pieces 
on coals at the point of the sword; 
they salted them with dust, and con- 
tended for the best morsels. When noth- 
ing was left of the three corpses, their 
eyes ranged over the whole plain to find 
others. 

But were they not in possession of 
Carthaginians—twenty captives taken in 
the last encounter, whom no one had 
noticed up to the present? These disap- 
peared; moreover, it was an act of ven~ 
geance. Then, as they must live, as the 
taste for this food had become de- 
veloped, and as they were dying, they 
cut the throats of the water-carriers, 
grooms, and all the serving-men belong- 
ing to the Mercenaries. They killed 
some of them every day. Some ate 
much, recovered strength, and were sad 
no more. 
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Soon this resource failed. Then the 
longing was directed to the wounded 
and sick. Since they could not recover, 
it was as well to release them from 
their tortures; and, as soon as a man 
began to stagger, all exclaimed that he 
was now lost, and ought to be made 
use of for the rest. Artifices were em- 
ployed to accelerate their death; the 
last remnant of their foul portion was 
stolen from them; they were trodden 
on as though by inadvertence; those in 
the last throes wishing to make believe 
that they were strong, strove to stretch 
out their arms, to rise, to laugh. Men 
who had swooned came to themselves 
at the touch of a notched blade sawing 
off a limb;—and they still slew, fero- 
ciously and needlessly, to sate their fury. 

A mist heavy and warm, such as 
comes in those regions at the end of 
winter, sank on the fourteenth day upon 
the army. This change of temperature 
brought numerous deaths with it, and 
corruption was developed with frightful 
rapidity in the warm dampness which 
was kept in by the sides of the moun- 
tain. The drizzle that fell upon the 
corpses softened them, and soon made 
the plain one broad tract of rottenness. 
Whitish vapours floated overhead; they 
pricked the nostrils, penetrated the skin, 
and troubled the sight; and the Bar- 
barians thought that through the ex- 
halations of ihe breath they could see 
the souls of their companions. They 
were overwhelmed with immense dis- 
gust. They wished for nothing more; 
they preferred to die. 

Two days afterwards the weather be- 
came fine again, and hunger seized them 
‘once more. It seemed to them that their 
stomachs were being wrenched from 
them with tongs. Then they rolled about 
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in convulsions, flung handfuls of dust 
into their mouths, bit their arms, and 
burst into frantic laughter. 

They were still more tormented by 
thirst, for they had not a drop of water, 
the leathern bottles having been com- 
pletely dried up since the ninth day. 
To cheat their need they applied their 
tongues to the metal plates on their 
waist-belts, their ivory pommels, and 
the steel of their swords. Some former 
caravan-leaders tightened their waists 
with ropes. Others sucked a pebble. 
They drank urine cooled in their brazen 
helmets. 

And they still expected the army 
from Tunis! The length of time which 
it took in coming was, according to 
their conjectures, an assurance of its 
early arrival. Besides, Matho, who was 
a brave fellow, would not desert them. 
“Twill be to-morrow!” they would say 
to one another; and then to-morrow 
would pass. 

At the beginning they had offered up 
prayers and vows, and practised all 
kinds of incantations. Just now their 
only feeling to their divinities was one 
of hatred, and they strove to revenge 
themselves by believing in them no 
more. 

Men of violent disposition perished 
first; the Africans held out better than 
the Gauls. Zarxas lay stretched at full 
length among the Balearians, his hair 
over his arm, inert. Spendius found a 
plant with broad leaves filled abun- 
dantly with juice, and after declaring 
that it was poisonous, so as to keep 
off the rest, he fed himself upon it. 

They were too weak to knock down 
the flying crows with stones. Sometimes 
when a gypaétus was perched on a 
corpse, and had been mangling it for a 
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long time, a man would set himself to 
crawl towards it with a javelin between 
his teeth. He would support himself with 
one hand, and after taking a good aim, 
throw his weapon. The white-feathered 
creature, disturbed by the noise, would 
desist and look about in a tranquil 
fashion like a cormorant on a rock, and 
would then again thrust in its hideous, 
yellow beak, while the man, in despair, 
would fall flat on his face in the dust. 
Some succeeded in discovering chame- 
leons and serpents. But it was the love 
of life that kept them alive. They di- 
rected their souls to this idea exclu- 
sively, and clung to existence by an 
effort of the will that prolonged it. 

The most stoical kept close to one 
another, seated in a circle here and 
there, among the dead in the middle 
of the plain; and wrapped in their 
cloaks they gave themselves up silently 
to their sadness. 

Those who had been born in towns 
recalled the resounding streets, the 
taverns, theatres, baths, and the bar- 
bers’ shops where there are tales to be 
heard. Others could once more see coun- 
try districts at sunset, when the yellow 
corn waves, and the great oxen ascend 
the hills again with the ploughshares 
on their necks. Travellers dreamed of 
cisterns, hunters of their forests, vet- 
erans of battles; and in the somnolence 
that. benumbed them their thoughts 
jostled one another with the precipitancy 
and clearness of dreams. Hallucinations 
came suddenly upon them; they sought 
for a door in the mountain in order to 
flee, and tried to pass through it. Others 
thought that they were sailing in a 
storm and gave orders for the handling 
of a ship, or else fell back in terror, 
perceiving Punic battalions in the 
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clouds. There were some who imagined 
themselves at a feast, and sang. 

Many through a strange mania would 
repeat the same word or continually 
make the same gesture. Then when they 
happened to raise their heads and look 
at one another they were choked with 
sobs on discovering the horrible rav- 
ages made in their faces. Some had 
ceased to suffer, and to while away the 
hours told of the perils which they had 
escaped. 

Death was certain and imminent to 
all. How many times had they not tried 
to open up a passage! As to implore 
terms from the conqueror, by what 
means could they do so? They did not 
even know where Hamilcar was. 

The wind was blowing from the di- 
rection of the ravine. It made the sand 
flow perpetually in cascades over the 
portcullis; and the cloaks and hair of 
the Barbarians were being covered with 
it as though the earth were rising upor 
them and desirous of burying them. 
Nothing stirred; the eternal mountain 
seemed still higher to them every morn- 
ing. 

Sometimes flights of birds darted past 
beneath the blue sky in the freedom 
of the air. The men closed their eyes 
that they might not see them. 

At first they felt a buzzing in their 
ears, their nails grew black, the cold 
reached to their breasts; they lay upon 
their sides and expired without a cry. 

On the nineteenth day two thousand 
Asiatics were dead, with fifteen hun- 
dred from the Archipelago, eight thou- 
sand from Libya, the youngest of the 
Mercenaries and whole tribes—in all 
twenty thousand soldiers, or half of the 
army. 

Autaritus, who had only fifty Gauls 
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left, was going to kill himself in order 
to put an end to this state of things, 
when he thought he saw a man on the 
top of the mountain in front of him. 

Owing to his elevation this man did 
not appear taller than a dwarf. How- 
ever, Autaritus recognised a shield 
shaped like a trefoil on his left arm. 
“A Carthaginian!” he exclaimed, and 
immediately throughout the plain, be- 
fore the portcullis and beneath the 
rocks, all rose. The soldier was walking 
along the edge of the precipice; the 
Barbarians gazed at him from below. 

Spendius picked up the head of an 
ox; then having formed a diadem with 
two belts, he fixed it on the horns at 
the end of a pole in token of pacific 
intentions. The Carthaginian disap- 
yeared. They waited. 

At last in the evening a sword-belt 
suddenly fell from above like a stone 
loosened from the cliff. It was made of 
red leather covered with embroidery, 
with three diamond stars, and stamped 
in the centre, it bore the mark of the 
Great Council: a horse beneath a palm- 
tree. This was Hamilcar’s reply, the 
safe-conduct that he sent them. 

They had nothing to fear; any 
change of fortune brought with it the 
end of their woes. They were moved 
with extravagant joy, they embraced 
one another, they wept. Spendius, 
Autaritus, and Zarxas, four Italiotes, a 
Negro and two Spartans offered them- 
selves as envoys. They were immediately 
accepted. They did not know, however, 
by what means they should get away. 

But a cracking sound in the direction 
of the rocks; and the most elevated of 
‘them, after rocking to and fro, re- 
bounded to the bottom. In fact, if they 
were immovable on the side of the 
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Barbarians—for it would have been 
necessary to urge them up an incline 
plane, and they were, moreover, heaped 
together owing to the narrowness of the 
gorge—on the others, on the contrary, 
it was sufficient to drive against them 
with violence to make them descend. 
The Carthaginians pushed them, and at 
daybreak they projected into the plain 
like the steps of an immense ruined 
staircase. 

The Barbarians were still unable to 
climb them. Ladders were held out for 
their assistance; all rushed upon them. 
The discharge of a catapult drove the 
crowd back; only the Ten were taken 
away. 

They walked amid the Clinabarians, 
leaning their hands on the horses’ croups 
for support. 

Now that their first joy was over 
they began to harbour anxieties. Hamil- 
car’s demands would be cruel. But Spen- 
dius reassured them. : 

“7 will speak!” And he boasted that 
he knew excellent things to say for the 
safety of the army. 

Behind all the bushes they met with 
ambushed sentries, who  prostrated 
themselves before the sword-belt which 
Spendius had placed over his shoulder. 

When they reached the Punic camp 
the crowd flocked around them, and 
they thought that they could hear whis- 
perings and laughter. The door of a 
tent opened. 

Hamilcar was at the very back of it 
seated on a stool beside a table on 
which there shone a naked sword. He 
was surrounded by captains, who were 
standing. 

He started back on perceiving these 
men, and then bent over to examine 
them. 
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Their pupils were strangely res 
and there was a great black circle roun 
their eyes, which extended to the lower 
parts of their ears; their bluish noses 
stood out between their hollow cheeks, 
which were chinked with deep wrinkles; 
the skin of their bodies was too large 
for their muscles, and was hidden be< 
neath a slate-coloured dust; their lips 
were glued to their yellow teeth; they 
exhaled an infectious odour; they might 
have been taken for half-opened tombs, 
for living sepulchres. 

In the centre of the tent, on a mat 
on which the captains were about to 
sit down, there was a dish of smoking 
gourds. The Barbarians fastened their 
eyes upon it witha shivering in all their 
limbs, and tears came to their eyelids; 
nevertheless they restrained themselves. 

Hamilcar turned away to speak to 
some one. Then they all flung them- 
selves upon it, flat on the ground. Their 
faces were soaked in the fat, and the 
noise of their deglutition was mingled 
with the sobs of joy which they uttered. 
Through astonishment, doubtless, rather 
than pity, they were allowed to finish 
the mess. Then when they had risen 
Hamilcar with a sign commanded the 
man who bore the sword-belt to speak. 
Spendius was afraid; he stammered. 

Hamilcar, while listening to him, kept 
turning round on his finger a big gold 
ring, the same which had stamped the 
seal of Carthage upon the sword-belt. 
He let it fall to the ground; Spendius 
immediately picked it up; his servile 
habits came back to him in the presence 
of his master. The others quivered with 
indignation at such baseness. 

But the Greek raised his voice and 
spoke for a long time in a rapid, in- 
sidious, and even violent fashion, set- 
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ting forth the crimes of Hanno, whom 
he knew to be Barca’s enemy, and 
striving to move Hamilcar’s pity by the 
details of their miseries and the recol- 
lection of their devotion; in the end he 
became forgetful of himself, being car- 
ried away by the warmth of his temper. 

Hamilcar replied that he accepted 
their excuses. Peace, then, was about to 
be concluded, and now it would be a 
definitive one! But he required that ten 
Mercenaries, chosen by himself, should 
be delivered up to him without weapons 
or tunics. 

They had not expected such clem- 
ency; Spendius exclaimed: “Ah! twenty 
if you wish, master!” 

“No! ten will suffice,” replied Hamil- 
car quietly. 

They were sent out of the tent to 
deliberate. As soon as they were alone, 
Autaritus protested against the sacri- 
fice of their companions, and Zarxas 
said to Spendius: 

“Why did you not kill him? his sword 
was there beside you!” 

“Him!” said Spendius. “Him! him!” 
he repeated several times, as though the 
thing had been impossible, and Hamil- 
car were an immortal. 

They were so overwhelmed with 
weariness that they stretched them- 
selves on their backs on the ground, not 
knowing at what resolution to arrive. 

Spendius urged them to yield. At last 
they consented, and went in again. 

Then the Suffet put his hand into the 
hands of the ten Barbarians in turn, and 
pressed their thumbs; then he rubbed 
it on his garment, for their viscous skin 
gave a rude, soft impression to the 
touch, a greasy tingling which induced 
horripilation. Afterwards he said to 
them: 
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“You are really all the chiefs of the 
Barbarians, and you have sworn for 
them?” 

“Yes!” they replied. 

“Without constraint, from the bot- 
tom of your souls, with the intention of 
fulfilling your promises?” 

They assured him that they were re- 
turning to the rest in order to fulfil 
them. 

“Well!” rejoined the Suffet, “in ac- 
cordance with the convention concluded 
between myself, Barca, and the ambas- 
sadors of the Mercenaries, it is you 
whom I choose and shall keep!” 

Spendius fell swooning upon the mat. 
The Barbarians, as though abandoning 
him, pressed close together; and there 
was not a word, not a complaint. 


Their companions, who were waiting 
for them, not seeing them return, be- 
lieved themselves betrayed. The envoys 
had no doubt given themselves up to 
the Suffet. 

They waited for two days longer; 
then on the morning of the third, their 
resolution was taken. With ropes, picks, 
and arrows, arranged like rungs be- 
tween strips of canvas, they succeeded 
in scaling the rocks; and leaving the 
‘weakest, about three thousand in num- 
ber, behind them, they began their 
march to rejoin the army at Tunis. 

Above the gorge there stretched a 
meadow thinly sown with shrubs; the 
Barbarians devoured the buds. After- 
wards they found a field of beans; and 
everything disappeared as though a 
cloud of grasshoppers had passed that 
way. Three hours later they reached a 
second plateau bordered by a belt of 
green hills. 

Among the undulations of these hill- 
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ocks, silvery sheaves shone at intervals 
from one another; the Barbarians, who 
were dazzled by the sun, could perceive 
confusedly below great black masses 
supporting them; these rose, as though 
they were expanding. They were lances 
in towers on elephants terribly armed. 

Besides the spears on their breasts, 
the bodkin tusks, the brass plates which 
covered their ‘sides, and the daggers 
fastened to their knee-caps, they had at 
the extremity of their trunks a leathern 
bracelet, in which the handle of a broad 
cutlass was inserted; they had set out 
simultaneously from the back part of 
the plain, and were advancing on both 
sides in parallel lines. 

The Barbarians were frozen with a 
nameless terror. They did not even try 
to flee. They already found themselves 
surrounded. 

The elephants entered into this mass 
of men; and the spurs on their breasts 
divided it, the lances on their tusks up- 
turned it like ploughshares; they cut, 
hewed, and hacked with the scythes on 
their trunks; the towers, which were 
full of phalaricas, looked like volcanoes 
on the march; nothing could be distin- 
guished but a large heap, whereon 
human flesh, pieces of brass and blood 
made white spots, grey sheets and red 
fuses. The horrible animals dug out 
black furrows as they passed through 
the midst of it all. 

The fiercest was driven by a Numid- 
ian who was crowned with a diadem ot 
plumes. He hurled javelins with fright- 
ful quickness, giving at intervals a long 
shrill whistle. The great beasts, docile 
as dogs, kept an eye on him during the 
carnage. 

The circle of them narrowed by de- 
grees; the weakened Barbarians offered 
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no resistance; the elephants were soon \ They could even, said the man of Car- 


in the centre of the plain. They lacked 
space; they thronged half-rearing to- 
gether, and their tusks clashed against 
one another. Suddenly Narr’ Harvas 
quieted them, and wheeling round they 
trotted back to the hills. 

Two syntagmata, however, had taken 
refuge on the right in a bend of the 
ground, had thrown away their arms, 
and were all kneeling with their faces 
towards the Punic tents imploring mercy 
with uplifted arms. 

Their legs and hands were tied; then 
when they were stretched on the ground 
beside one another the elephants were 
brought back. 

Their breasts cracked like boxes being 
forced; two were crushed at every step; 
the big feet sank into the bodies with 
a motion of the haunches which made 
the elephants appear lame. They went 
on to the very end. 

The level surface of the plain again 
became motionless. Night fell. Hamilcar 
was delighting himself with the spectacle 
of his vengeance, but suddenly he 
started. 

He saw, and all saw, some more Bar- 
barians six hundred paces to the left 
on the summit of a peak! In fact four 
hundred of the stoutest Mercenaries, 
Etruscans, Libyans, and Spartans had 
gained the heights at the beginning, and 
had remained there in uncertainty until 
now. After the massacre of their com- 
panions they resolved to make their way 
through the Carthaginians; they were 
already descending in serried columns, 
in a marvellous and formidable fashion. 

A herald was immediately dispatched 
to them. The Suffet needed soldiers; he 
received them unconditionally, so 
greatly did he admire their bravery. 


thage, come a little nearer, to a place, 
which he pointed out to them, where 
they would find provisions. 

The Barbarians ran thither and spent 
the night in eating. Then the Cartha- 
ginians broke into clamours against the 
Suffet’s partiality for the Mercenaries. 

Did he yield to these outbursts of in- 
satiable hatred or was it a refinement 
of treachery? The next day he came 
himself, without a sword and bare- 
headed, with an escort of Clinabarians, 
and announced to them that having too 
many to feed he did not intend to keep 
them. Nevertheless, as he wanted men 
and he knew of no means of selecting 
the good ones, they were to fight to- 
gether to the death; he would then 
admit the conquerors into his own body- 
guard. This death was quite as good as 
another;—and then moving his soldiers 
aside (for the Punic standards hid the 
horizon from the Mercenaries) he 
showed them the one hundred and 
ninety-two elephants under Narr’ 
Havas, forming a single straight line, 
their trunks brandishing broad steel 
blades like giant arms holding axes 
above their heads. 

The Barbarians looked at one an- 
other silently. It was not death that 
made them turn pale, but the horrible 
compulsion to which they found them- 
selves reduced. 

The community of their lives had 
brought about profound friendship 
among these men. The camp, with most, 
took the place of their country; living 
without a family they transferred the 
needful tenderness to a companion, and 
they would fall asleep in the starlight 
side by side under the same cloak. And 
then in their perpetual wanderings 
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through all sorts of countries, murders, 
and adventures, they had contracted 
affections, one for the other, in which 
the stronger protected the younger in 
the midst of battles, helped him to cross 
precipices, sponged the sweat of fevers 
from his brow, and stole food for him, 
and the weaker, a child perhaps, who 
had been picked up on the roadside, and 
had then become a Mercenary, repaid 
this devotion by a thousand kindnesses. 
They exchanged their necklaces and 
earrings, presents which they had made 
to one another in former days, after 
great peril, or in hours of intoxication. 
All asked to die, and none would strike. 
A young fellow might be seen here and 
there, saying to another whose beard 
was grey: “No! no! you are more ro- 
bust! you will avenge us, kill me!” and 
the man would reply: “I have fewer 
years to live! Strike to the heart, and 
think no more about it!” Brothers gazed 
on one another with clasped hands, and 
friend ‘bade friend eternal farewells, 
standing and weeping upon his shoulder. 
They drew off their cuirasses that the 
sword-points might be thrust in the 
more quickly. Then there appeared the 
marks of the great blows which they 
had received for Carthage, and which 
looked like inscriptions on columns. 
They placed themselves in four equal 
ranks, after the fashion of gladiators, 
and began with timid engagements. 
Some had even bandaged their eyes, and 
their swords waved gently through the 
air like blind men’s sticks. The Car- 
thaginians hooted, and shouted to them 
that they were cowards. The Barbarians 
became animated, and soon the combat 
was general, headlong, and terrible. 
Sometimes two men all covered with 
blood would stop, fall into each other’s 
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arms, and die with mutual kisses. None 
drew back. They rushed upon the ex- 
tended blades. Their delirium was so 
frenzied that the Carthaginians in the 
distance were afraid. 

At last they stopped. Their breasts 
made a great hoarse noise, and their 
eyeballs :could be seen through their 
long hair, which hung down as though 
it had come out of a purple bath. Sev- 
eral were turning round rapidly, like 
panthers wounded in the forehead. 
Others stood motionless looking at a 
corpse at their feet; then they would 
suddenly tear their faces with their 
nails, take their swords in both hands, 
and plunge them into their own bodies. 

There were still sixty left. They asked 
for drink. They were told by shouts to 
throw away their swords, and when 
they had done so water was brought to 
them. 

While they were drinking, with their 
faces buried in the vases, sixty Car- 
thaginians leaped upon them and killed 
them with stilettos in the back. 

Hamilcar had done this to gratify the 
instincts of his army, and, by means 
of this treachery, to attach it to his 
own person. 

The war, then, was ended; at least 
he believed that it was; Matho would 
not resist; in his impatience the Suffet 
commanded an immediate departure. 

His scouts came to tell him that a 
convoy had been descried, departing 
towards the Lead Mountain. Hamilcar 
did not trouble himself about it. The 
Mercenaries once annihilated, the No- 
mads would give him no further trouble. 
The important matter was to take 
Tunis. He advanced by forced marches 
upon it. 

He had sent Narr’ Havas to Car- 
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thage with the news of his victory; and 
the King of the Numidians, proud of 
his success, visited Salammb6d. 


She received him in her gardens 
under a large sycamore tree, amid pil- 
lows of yellow leather, and with Taa- 
nach beside her. Her face was covered 
with a white scarf, which, passing over 
her mouth and forehead, allowed only 
her eyes to be seen; but her lips shone 
in the transparency of the tissue like the 
gems on her fingers, for Salammbé had 
both her hands wrapped up, and did 
not make a gesture during the whole 
conversation. 

Narr’ Havas announced the defeat of 
the Barbarians to her. She thanked him 
with a blessing for the services which 
he had rendered to her father. Then he 
began to tell about the whole cam- 
paign. 

The doves on the palm trees around 
them cooed softly, and other birds flut- 
tered amid the grass: ring-necked 
glareolas, Tartessus quails and Punic 
guinea-fowl. The garden, long unculti- 
vated, had multiplied its verdure; colo- 
quintidas mounted into the branches of 
cassias, the asclepias was: scattered over 
fields of roses, all kinds of vegetation 
formed entwinings and bowers; and here 
and there, as in the woods, sun-rays, 
descending obliquely, marked the 
shadow of a leaf upon the ground. Do- 
mestic animals, grown wild again, fled at 
the slightest noise. Sometimes a gazelle 
might be seen trailing scattered pea- 
cocks’ feathers after its little black 
hoofs. The clamours of the distant town 
were lost in the murmuring of the 
waves. The sky was quite blue, and not 
a sail was visible on the sea. 


Narr’ Havas had ceased speaking; 
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\Salammb6 was looking at him without 

replying. He wore a linen robe with 
flowers painted on it, and with gold 
fringes at the hem; two silver arrows 
fastened his plaited hair at the tips of 
his ears; his right hand rested on a 
pike-staff adorned with circles of elec- 
trum and tufts of hair. 

As she watched him a crowd of dim 
thoughts absorbed her. This young man, 
with his gentle voice and feminine fig- 
ure, captivated her eyes by the grace 
of his person, and seemed to her like 
an elder sister sent by the Baals to pro- 
tect her. The recollection of Matho 
came upon her, nor did she resist the 
desire to learn what had become of 
him. 

Narr’ Havas replied that the Car- 
thaginians were advancing towards 
Tunis to take it. In proportion as he 
set forth their chances of success and 
Matho’s weakness, she seemed to re- 
joice in extraordinary hope. Her lips 
trembled, -her breast panted. When he 
finally promised to kill him himself, she 
exclaimed: “Yes! kill him! It must be 
so!” 

The Numidian replied that he desired 
this death ardently, since he would be 
her husband when the war was over. 

Salammb6 started, and bent her head. 

But Narr’ Havas, pursuing the sub- 
ject, compared his longings to flowers 
languishing for rain, or to lost travellers 
waiting for the day. He told her, 
further, that she was more beautiful 
than the moon, better than the wind of 
morning or than the face of a guest. 
He would bring for her from the coun- 
try of the Blacks things such as there 
were none in Carthage, and the apart- 
ments in their house should be sanded 
with gold dust. 
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Evening fell, and odours of balsam 
were exhaled. For a long time they 
looked at each other in silence, and 
Salammb6’s eyes, in the depths of her 
long draperies, resembled two stars in 
the rift of a cloud. Before the sun set 
he withdrew. 

The Ancients felt themselves relieved 
of a great anxiety, when he left Car- 
thage. The people had received him with 
even more enthusiastic acclamations 
than on the first occasion. If Hamilcar 
and the King of the Numidians 
triumphed alone over the Mercenaries it 
would be impossible to resist them. To 
weaken Barca they therefore resolved 
to make the aged Hanno, him whom 
they loved, a sharer in the deliverance 
of Carthage. 

He proceeded immediately towards 
the western provinces, to take his ven- 
geance in the very places which had 
witnessed his shame. But the inhabitants 
and the Barbarians were dead, hidden, 
or fled. Then his anger was vented upon 
the country. He burnt the ruins of the 
ruins, he did not leave a single tree 
nor a blade of grass; the children and 
the infirm, that were met with, were 
tortured; he gave the women to his 
soldiers to be violated before they were 
slaughtered. 

Often, on the’crests of the hills, black 
tents were struck as though overturned 
by the wind, and broad, brilliantly bor- 
dered discs, which were recognised as 
being chariot-wheels, revolved with a 
plaintive sound as they gradually disap- 
peared in the valleys. The tribes, which 
had abandoned the siege of Carthage, 
were wandering in this way through the 
provinces, waiting for an opportunity, 
or for some victory to be gained by 
the Mercenaries, in order to return. 
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But, whether from terror or famine, 
they all took the roads to their native 
lands, and disappeared. 

Hamilcar was not jealous of Hanno’s 
successes. Nevertheless he was in a 
hurry to end matters; he commanded 
him to fall back upon Tunis; and 
Hanno, who loved his country, was 
under the walls of the town on the 
appointed day. 

For its protection it had its aboriginal 
population, twelve thousand Mercena- 
ries, and, in addition, all the Eaters of 
Uncleanness, for like Matho they were 
riveted to the horizon of Carthage, and 
plebs and schalischim gazed at its lofty 
walls from afar, looking back in thought 
to boundless enjoyments. With this har- 
mony of hatred, resistance was briskly 
organised. Leathern ‘bottles were taken 
to make helmets; all the palm-trees 
in the gardens were cut down for lances; 
cisterns were dug; while for provisions 
they caught on ‘the shores of the lake 
big white fish, fed on corpses and filth. 
Their ramparts, kept in ruins now by 
the jealousy of Carthage, were so weak 
that they could be thrown down with 
a push of the shoulder. Matho stopped 
up the holes in them with the stones 
of the houses. It was the last struggle; 
he hoped for nothing, and yet he told 
himself that fortune was fickle. 

Ass the Carthaginians approached they 
noticed a man on the rampart who 
towered over the battlements from his 
belt upwards. The arrows that flew 
about him seemed to frighten him no 
more than a swarm of swallows, Ex- 
traordinary to say, none of them 
touched him. 

Hamilcar pitched his camp on the 
south side; Narr’ Havas, to his right 
occupied the plain of Rhades, and 
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Hanno the shore of the lake; and thea 
three generals were to maintain their 
respective positions, so as all to attack 
the walls simultaneously. 

But Hamilcar wished first to show 
the Mercenaries that he would punish 
them like slaves. He had the ten am- 
bassadors crucified beside one another 
on a hillock in front of the town. 

At the sight of this the besieged for- 
ook the rampart. 

Matho had said to himself that if he 
could pass between the walls and Narr’ 
Havas’s tents with such rapidity that 
the Numidians had not time to come 
out, he could fall upon the rear of the 
Carthaginian infantry, who would be 
caught between his division and those 


inside. He dashed out with his vet- 
erans. 
Narr’ Havas perceived him; he 


crossed the shore of the lake, and came 
to warn Hanno to dispatch men to 
Hamilcar’s assistance. Did he believe 
Barca too weak to resist the Merce- 
naries? Was it a piece of treachery or 
folly? No one could ever learn. 
Hanno, desiring to humiliate his rival, 
did not hesitate. He shouted orders to 
sound the trumpets, and his whole army 
rushed upon the Barbarians. The latter 
returned, and ran straight against the 
Carthaginians; they knocked them 
down, crushed them under their feet, 
and, driving them back in this way, 
reached the tent of Hanno, who was 


then surrounded by thirty Cartha- 
ginians, the most illustrious of the 
Ancients. 


He appeared stupefied by their au- 
dacity; he called for his captains. Every 
one thrust his fist under his throat, 
vociferating abuse. The crowd pressed 
on; and those who had their hands on 
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him could scarce retain their hold. How- 
ever, he tried to whisper to them: “I 
will give you whatever you want! I 
am rich! Save me!” They dragged him 
along; heavy as he was his feet did not 
touch the ground. The Ancients had 
been carried off. His terror increased. 
“You have beaten me! I am your cap- 
tive! I will ransom myself! Listen to 
me, my friends!” and borne along by 
all those shoulders which were pressed 
against his sides, he repeated: “What 
are you going to do? What do you 
want? You can see that I am not ob- 
stinate! I have always been good- 
natured!” 

A gigantic cross stood at the gate. 
The Barbarians howled: “Here! here!” 
But he raised his voice still higher; and 
in the names of their gods he called 
upon them to lead him to the schalis- 
chim, because he wished to confide to 
him something on which their safety 
depended. 

They paused, some asserting that it 
was right to summon Matho. He was 
sent for. 

Hanno fell upon the grass; and he 
saw around him other crosses also, as 
though the torture by which he was 
about to perish had been multiplied 
beforehand; he made efforts to convince 
himself that he was mistaken, that there 
was only one, and even to believe that 
there were none at all. At last he was 
lifted up. 

“Speak!”? said Matho. 

He offered to give up Hamilcar; then 
they would enter Carthage and both 
be kings. 

Matho withdrew, signing to the others 
to make haste. It was a stratagem, he 
thought, to gain time. 

The Barbarian was mistaken; Hanno 
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was in an extremity when consideration 
is had to nothing, and, moreover, he so 
execrated Hamilcar that he would have 
sacrificed him with all his soldiers on 
the slightest hope of safety. 

The Ancients were languishing on the 
ground at the foot of the crosses; ropes 
had already been passed beneath their 
armpits. Then the old Suffet, under- 
standing that he must die, wept. 

They tore off the clothes that were 
still left on him—and the horror of 
his person appeared. Ulcers covered 
the nameless mass; the fat on his 
legs hid the nails on his feet; from his 
fingers there hung what looked like 
greenish strips; and the tears stream- 
ing through the tubercles on his cheeks 
gave to his face an expression of fright- 
ful sadness, for they seemed to take 
up more room than on another human 
face. His royal fillet, which was half 
unfastened, trailed with his white hair 
in the dust. 

They thought that they had no ropes 
strong enough to haul him up to the 
top of the cross, and they nailed him 
upon it, after the Punic fashion, before 
it was erected. But his pride awoke in 
his pain. He began to overwhelm them 
with abuse. He foamed and twisted like 
a marine monster being slaughtered on 
the shore, and predicted that they would 
all end more horribly still, and that he 
would be avenged. 

He was. On the other side of the 
town, whence there now escaped jets of 
flame with columns of smoke, the am- 
bassadors from the Mercenaries were in 
their last throes. 

Some who had swooned at first had 
just revived in the freshness of the 
wind; but their chins still rested upon 
their breasts, and their bodies had fallen 
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somewhat, in spite of the nails in their 
arms, which were fastened higher than 
their heads; from their heels and hands 
blood fell in big, slow drops, as ripe 
fruit falls from the branches of a tree, 
—and Carthage, gulf, mountains, and 
plains all appeared to them to be re- 
volving like an immense wheel; some- 
times a cloud of dust, rising from the 
ground, enveloped them in its eddies; 
they burned with horrible thirst, their 
tongues curled in their mouths, and they 
felt an icy sweat flowing over them 
with their departing souls. 

Nevertheless they had glimpses, at 
an infinite depth, of streets, marching 
soldiers, and the swinging of swords; 
and the tumult of battle reached them 
dimly like the noise of the sea to ship- 
wrecked men dying on the masts of a 
ship. The Italiotes, who were sturdier 
than the rest, were still shrieking. The 
Lacedemonians were silent, with eye- 
lids closed; Zarxas, once so vigorous, 
was bending like a broken reed; the 
Ethiopian beside him had his head 
thrown back over the arms of the cross; 
Autaritus was motionless, rolling his 
eyes; his great head of hair, caught in 
a cleft in the wood, fell straight upon 
his forehead, and his death-rattle seemed 
rather to be a roar of anger. As to 
Spendius, a strange courage had come 
to him; he despised life now in the 
certainty which he possessed of an al- 
most immediate and an eternal emanci- 
pation, and he awaited death with im- 
passibility. 

Amid their swooning, they sometimes 
started at the brushing of feathers pass- 
ing across their lips. Large wings swung 
shadows around them, croakings sounded 
in the air; and as Spendius’s cross was 
the highest, it was upon his that the 
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. 
first vulture alighted. Then he turned 


his face towards Autaritus, and said 
slowly to him with an unaccountable 
smile: 

“Do you remember the lions on the 
road to SiccaP” 

“They were our brothers!” replied 
the Gaul, as he expired. 

The Suffet, meanwhile, had bored 
through the walls and reached the cita- 
del. The smoke suddenly disappeared 
before a gust of wind, discovering the 
horizon as far as the walls of Car- 
thage; he even thought that he could 
distinguish people watching on the plat- 
form of Eschmoun; then, bringing back 
his eyes, he perceived thirty crosses of 
extravagant size on the shore of the 
Lake, to the left. 

In fact, to render them still more 
frightful, they had been constructed 
with tent-poles fastened end to end, 
and the thirty corpses of the Ancients 
appeared high up in the sky. They had 
what looked like white butterflies on 
their breasts; these were the feathers 
of the arrows which had been shot at 
them from below. 

A broad gold ribbon shone on the 
summit of the highest; it hung down 
to the shoulder, there being no arm 
on that side, and Hamilcar had some 
difficulty in recognising Hanno. His 
spongy bones had given way under the 
iron pins, portions of his limbs had 
come off, and nothing was left on the 
cross but shapeless remains, like the 
fragments of animals that are hung up 
on huntsmen’s doors. 

The Suffet could not have known 
anything about it; the town in front of 
him masked everything that was beyond 
and behind; and the captains who had 
been successively sent to the two gen- 
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erals had not re-appeared. Then fugi- 
tives arrived with the tale of the rout, 
and the Punic army halted. This catas- 
trophe, falling upon them as it did in 
the midst of their victory, stupefied 
them. Hamilcar’s orders were no longer 
listened to. 

Matho took advantage of this to con- 
tinue his ravages among the Numidians. 

Hanno’s camp, having been over- 
thrown, he had returned against them. 
The elephants came out; but the Mer- 
cenaries advanced through the plain 
shaking about flaming firebrands, which 
they had plucked from the walls, and 
the great beasts, in fright, ran head- 
long into the gulf, where they killed 
one another in their struggles, or were 
drowned beneath the weight of their 
cuirasses. Narr’ Havas had already 
launched his cavalry; all threw them- 
selves face downwards upon the ground; 
then, when the horses were within three 
paces of them, they sprang beneath their 
bellies, ripped them open with dagger- 
strokes, and half the Numidians had 
perished when Barca came up. 

The exhausted Mercenaries could not 
withstand his troops. They retired in 
good order to the mountain of the Hot 
Springs. The Suffet was prudent enough 
not to pursue them. He directed his 
course to the mouths of the Macaras. 

Tunis was his; but it was now noth- 
ing but a heap of smoking rubbish. The 
ruins fell through the breaches in the 
walls to the centre of the plain; quite 
in the background, between the shores 
of the gulf, the corpses of the ele- 
phants drifting before the wind con- 
flicted, like an archipelago of black rocks 
floating on the water. 

Narr’ Havas had drained his forests 
of these animals, taking young and old, 
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male and female, to keep up the war, 
and the military force of his kingdom 
could not repair the loss. The people 
who had seen them perishing at a dis- 
tance were grieved at it; men lamented 
in the streets, calling them by their 
names like deceased friends: “Ah! the 
Invincible! the Victory! the Thunderer! 
the Swallow!” On the first day, too, 
there was no talk except of the dead 
citizens. But on the morrow the tents 
of the Mercenaries were seen on the 
mountain of the Hot Springs. Then so 
deep was the despair that many people, 
especially women, flung themselves 
headlong from the top-of the Acropolis. 


Hamilcar’s designs were not known. 
He lived alone in his tent with none 
near him but a young ‘boy, and no one 
ever ate with them, not even excepting 
Narr’ Havas. Nevertheless he showed 
great deference to the latter after 
Hanno’s defeat; but the king of the 
Numidians had too great an interest 
in becoming his son not to distrust him. 

This inertness veiled skilful manceu- 
vres. Hamilcar seduced the heads of the 
villages by all sorts of artifices; and 
the Mercenaries were hunted, repulsed, 
and enclosed like wild beasts. As soon 
as they entered a wood, the trees caught 
fire around them; when they drank of a 
spring it was poisoned; the caves in 
which they hid in order to sleep were 
walled up. Their old ‘accomplices, the 
populations who had hitherto defended 
them, now pursued them; and they con- 
tinually recognised Carthaginian armour 
in these bands. 

Many had their faces consumed with 
red tetters; this, they thought, had come 
to them through touching Hanno. Others 
imagined that it was because they had 
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eaten Salammbd’s fishes, and far from 
repenting of it, they dreamed of even 
more abominable sacrileges, so that the 
abasement of the Punic Gods might be 
still greater. They would fain have ex- 
terminated them. 

In this way they lingered for three 
months along the eastern coast, and 
then behind the mountain of Selloum, 
and as far as the first sands of the 
desert. They sought for a place of 
refuge, no matter where. Utica and 
Hippo-Zarytus alone had not betrayed 
them; but Hamilcar was encompassing 
these two towns. Then they went north- 
wards at haphazard without even know- 
ing the various routes. Their many mis- 
eries had confused their understandings. 

The only feeling left them was one 
of exasperation, which went on develop- 
ing; and one day they found themselves 
again in the gorges of Cobus and once 
more before Carthage! 

Then the actions multiplied. Fortune 
remained equal; but both sides were 
so wearied that they would willingly 
have exchanged these skirmishes for a 
great battle, provided that it were really 
the last. 

Matho was inclined to carry this pro- 
posal himself to the Suffet. One of his 
Libyans devoted himself for the pur- 
pose. All were convinced as they saw 
him depart that he would not return. 

He returned the same evening. 

Hamilcar accepted their challenge. 
The encounter should take place the 
following day at sunrise, in the plain 
of Rhades. : 

The Mercenaries wished to know 
whether he had said anything more, and 
the Libyan added: 

“As I remained in his presence, he 
asked me what I was waiting for. ‘To 
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be killed!’ I replied. Then he rejoined: 
‘No! begone! that will be to-morrow 
with the rest.’” 

This generosity astonished the Bar- 
barians; some were terrified by it, and 
Matho regretted that the emissary had 
not been killed. 


He had still remaining three thousand 
Africans, twelve hundred Greeks, fifteen 
hundred Campanians, two hundred Ibe- 
rians, four hundred Etruscans, five hun- 
dred Samnites, forty Gauls, and a troop 
of Naffurs, nomad bandits met with in 
the date region—in all seven thousand 
two hundred and nineteen soldiers, but 
not one complete syntagma. They had 
stopped up the holes in their cuirasses 
with the shoulder-blades of quadrupeds, 
and replaced their brass cothurni with 
worn sandals. Their garments were 
_ weighted with copper or steel plates; 
their coats of mail hung in tatters about 
them, and ‘scars appeared like purple 
threads through the hair on their arms 
and faces. 

The wraiths of their dead companions 
came back to their souls and increased 
their energy; they felt, in a confused 
way, that they were the ministers of a 
god diffused in the hearts of the op- 
pressed, and were the pontiffs, so to 
speak, of universal vengeance! Then 
they were enraged with grief at what 
was extravagant injustice, and above all 
by the sight of Carthage on the horizon. 
They swore an oath to fight for one an- 
other until death. 

The beasts of burden were killed, and 
as much as possible was eaten so as 
to gain strength; afterwards they slept. 
Some prayed, turning towards different 
constellations. 

The Carthaginians arrived first in the 
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plain. They rubbed the edges of their 
shields with oil to make the arrows 
glide off them easily; the foot-soldiers 
who wore long hair took the precaution 
of cutting it on the forehead; and Ha- 
milcar ordered all bowls to be inverted 
from the fifth hour, knowing that it 
is disadvantageous to fight with the 
stomach too full. His army amounted 
to fourteen thousand men, or about 
double the number of the Barbarians. 
Nevertheless, he had never felt such 
anxiety; if he succumbed it would mean 
the annihilation of the Republic, and 
he would perish on the cross; if, on 
the contrary, he triumphed, he would 
reach Italy by way of the Pyrenees, the 
Gauls, and the Alps, and the empire 
of the Barcas would become eternal. 
Twenty times during the night he rose 
to inspect everything himself, down to 
the most trifling details. As to the Car- 
thaginians, they were exasperated by 
their lengthened terror. Narr’ Havas sus- 
pected the fidelity of his Numidians. 
Moreover, the Barbarians might van- 
quish them. A strange weakness had 
come upon him; every moment he drank 
large cups of water. 

But a man whom he did not know 
opened his tent and laid on the ground 
a crown of rock-salt, adorned with hier- 
atic designs formed with sulphur, and 
lozenges of mother-of-pearl; a marriage 
crown was sometimes sent to a be- 
trothed husband; it was a proof of 
love, a sort of invitation. 

Nevertheless Hamilcar’s daughter had 
no tenderness for Narr’ Havas. 

The recollection of Matho disturbed 
her in an intolerable manner; it seemed 
to her that the death of this man would 
unburden her thoughts, just as people to 
cure themselves of the bite of a viper 
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crush it upon the wound. The king of 
the Numidians was depending upon her; 
he awaited the wedding with impa- 
tience, and, as it was to follow the 
victory, Salammb6é made him this pres- 
ent to stimulate his courage. Then his 
distress vanished, and he thought only 
of the happiness of possessing so beau- 
tiful a woman. 

The same vision had assailed Matho; 
but he cast it from him immediately, 
and his love, which he thus thrust back, 
was poured out upon his companions 
in arms. He cherished them like por- 
tions of his own person, of his hatred, 
—and he felt his spirit higher, and his 
arms stronger; everything that he was 
to accomplish appeared clearly before 
him. If sighs sometimes escaped him, it 
was because he was thinking of Spen- 
dius. 

He drew up the Barbarians in six 
equal ranks. He posted the Etruscans in 
the centre, all being fastened to a bronze 
chain; the archers were behind, and 
on the wings he distributed the Naffurs, 
who were mounted on short-haired 
camels, covered with ostrich feathers. 

The Suffet arranged the Carthaginians 
in similar order. He placed the Clina- 
barians outside the infantry next to 
the velites, and the Numidians beyond; 
when day appeared, both sides were 
thus in line face to face. All gazed 
at each other from a distance, with 
round fierce eyes. There was at first 
some hesitation; at last both armies 
moved. 

The Barbarians advanced slowly so 
as not to become out of breath, beat- 
ing the ground with their feet; the 
centre of the Punic army formed a con- 
vex curve. Then came the burst of a 
terrible shock, like the crash of two 
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fleets in collision. The first rank of the 
Barbarians had quickly opened up, and 
the marksmen, hidden behind the others, 
discharged their bullets, arrows, and 
javelins. The curve of the Carthagin- 
ians, however, flattened by degrees, be- 
came quite straight, and then bent 
inwards; upon this, the two sections 
of the velites drew together in parallel 
lines, like the legs of a compass that 
is being closed. The Barbarians, who 
were attacking the phalanx with fury, 
entered the gap; they were being lost; 
Matho checked them,—and while the 
Carthaginian wings continued to ad- 
vance, he drew out the three inner 
ranks of his line; they soon covered 
his flanks, and his army appeared in 
triple array. 

But the Barbarians placed at the ex 
tremities were the weakest, especially 
those on the left, who had exhausted 
their quivers, and the troop of velites, 
which had at last come up against 
them, was cutting them up greatly. 

Matho made them fall back. His 
right comprised Campanians, who were 
armed with axes; he hurled them against 
the Carthaginian left; the centre at- 
tacked the enemy, and those at the 
other extremity, who were out of peril, 
kept the velites at a distance. 

Then Hamilcar divided his horsemen 
into squadrons, placed hoplites between 
them, and sent them against the Merce- 
naries. 

These cone-shaped masses presented 
a front of horses, and their broader sides 
were filled and bristling with lances. The 
Barbarians found it impossible to resist; 
the Greek foot-soldiers alone had brazen 
armour, all the rest had cutlasses on 
the end of poles, scythes taken from 
the farms, or swords manufactured out 
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of the fellies of wheels; the soft blades 
were twisted by a blow, and while they 
were engaged in straightening them un- 
der their heels, the Carthaginians mas- 
sacred them right and left at their ease. 

But the Etruscans, riveted to their 
chain, did not stir; those who were 
dead, being prevented from falling, 
formed an _ obstruction with their 
corpses; and the great bronze line wid- 
ened and contracted in turn, as supple 
as a serpent, and as impregnable as a 
wall. The Barbarians would come to re- 
form behind it, pant for a minute, and 
then set off again with the fragments 
of their weapons in their hands. 

Many already had none left, and 
they leaped upon the Carthaginians, bit- 
ing their faces like dogs. The Gauls in 
their pride stripped themselves of the 
sagum; they showed their great white 
bodies from a distance, and they en- 
larged their wounds to terrify the en- 
emy. The voice of the crier announcing 
the orders could no longer be heard in 
the midst of the Punic syntagmata; 
their signals were repeated by the 
standards, which were raised above the 
dust, and every one was swept away 
in the swaying of the great mass that 
surrounded him. 

Hamilcar commanded the Numidians 
to advance. But the Naffurs rushed to 
meet them. 

Clad in vast black robes, with a tuft 
of hair on the top of the skull, and 
a shield of rhinoceros leather, they 
wielded a steel which had no handle, 
and which they held by a rope; and 
their camels, which bristled all over 
with feathers, uttered long, ‘hoarse 
cluckings. Each blade fell on the pre- 
cise spot, then rose again with a smart 
stroke carrying off a limb with it. The 
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fierce beasts galloped through the syn- 
tagmata. Some, whose legs were broken, 
went hopping along like wounded 
ostriches. 

The Punic infantry returned in a 
body upon the Barbarians, and cut them 
off. Their maniples wheeled about at 
intervals from one another. The more 
brilliant Carthaginian weapons encircled 
them like golden crowns; there was a 
swarming movement in the centre, and 
the sun, striking down upon the points 
of the swords, made them glitter with 
white flickering gleams. However, files 
of Clinabarians lay stretched upon the 
plain; some Mercenaries snatched away 
their armour, clothed themselves in it, 
and then returned to the fray. The de- 
luded Carthaginians were several times 
entangled in their midst. They would 
stand stupidly motionless, or else would 
back, surge again, and _ triumphant 
shouts rising in the distance seemed 
to drive them along like derelicts in 
a storm. Hamilcar was growing desper- 
ate; all was about to perish beneath 
the genius of Matho and the invincible 
courage of the Mercenaries. 

But a great noise of tabourines burst 
forth on the horizon. It was a crowd 
of old men, sick persons, children of 
fifteen years of age, and even women, 
who, being unable to withstand their 
distress any longer, had set out from 
Carthage, and, for the purpose of plac- 
ing themselves under the protection of 
something formidable, had taken from 
Hamilcar’s palace the only elephant 
that the Republic now possessed,—that 
one, namely, whose trunk had been cut 
off. 

Then it seemed to the Carthaginians 
that their country, forsaking its walls, 
was coming to command them to die 
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for her. They were seized with increased 
fury, and the Numidians carried away 
all the rest. 

The Barbarians had set themselves 
with their backs to a hillock in the 
centre of the plain. They had no chance 
of conquering, or even of surviving; 
but they were the best, the most in- 
trepid, and the strongest. 

The people from Carthage began to 
throw spits, larding-pins and hammers, 
over the heads of the Numidians; those 
whom consuls had feared died beneath 
sticks hurled by women; the Punic pop- 
ulace was exterminating the Mercena- 
ries. 

The latter had taken refuge on the 
top of the hill. Their circle closed up 
after every fresh breach; twice it de- 
scended to be immediately repulsed with 
a shock; and the Carthaginians stretched 
forth their arms pell-mell, thrusting their 
pikes between the legs of their compan- 
ions, and raking at random before them. 
They slipped in the blood; the steep 
slope of the ground made the corpses 
roll to the bottom. The elephant, which 
was trying to climb the hillock, was 
up to its belly; it seemed to be sprawl- 
ing over them with delight; and its 
shortened trunk, which was broad at 
the extremity, rose from time to time 
like an enormous leech. 

Then all paused. The Carthaginians 
ground their teeth as they gazed at the 
hill, where the Barbarians were stand- 
ing. 

At last they dashed at them abruptly, 
and the fight began again. The Merce- 
naries would often let them approach, 
shouting to them that they wished to 
surrender; then, with frightful sneers, 
they would kill themselves at a blow, 
and as the dead fell, the rest would 
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mount upon them to defend themselves. 
It was a kind of pyramid, which grew 
larger by degrees. 

Soon there were only fifty, then only 
twenty, only three, and lastly only two 
—a Samnite armed with an axe, and 
Matho who still had his sword. 

The Samnite with bent hams swept 
his axe alternately to right and left, 
at the same time warning Matho of 
the blows that were being aimed at him. 
“Master, this way! that way! stoop 
down!” 

Matho had lost his shoulder-pieces, his 
helmet, his cuirass; he was completely 
naked, and more livid than the dead. 
with his hair quite erect, and twe 
patches of foam at the corners of his 
lips,—and his sword whirled so rapidly 
that it formed an aureola around him. 
A stone broke it near the guard; the 
Samnite was killed and the flood of 
Carthaginians closed in, they touched 
Matho. Then he raised both his empty 
hands towards heaven, closed his eyes, 
and, opening out his arms like a man 
throwing himself from the summit of 
a promontory into the sea, hurled him- 
self among the pikes. 

They moved away before him. Sev- 
eral times he ran against the Cartha- 
ginians. But they always drew back and 
turned their weapons aside. 

His foot struck against a sword. 
Matho tried to seize it. He felt him- 
self tied by the wrists and knees, and 
fell. 

Narr’ Havas had been following him 
for some time, step ‘by step, with one 
of the large nets used for capturing 
wild beasts, and, taking advantage of 
the moment when he stooped down, had 
involved him in it. 

Then he was fastened on the elephants 
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with his four limbs forming a cross; 
and all those who were not wounded 
escorted him, and rushed with great 
tumult towards Carthage. 

The news of the victory had arrived 
in some inexplicable way at the third 
hour of the night; the clepsydra of 
Khamon had just completed the fifth 
as they reached Malqua; then Matho 
opened his eyes. There were so many 
lights in the houses that the town ap- 
peared to be all in flames. 

An immense clamour reached him 
dimly; and lying on his back he looked 
at the stars. 

Then a door closed and he was 
wrapped in darkness, 

On the morrow, at the same hour, the 
last of the men left in the Pass of the 
Hatchet expired. 

On the day that their companions 
had set out, some Zuaeces who were 
returning had tumbled the rocks down, 
and had fed them for some time. 

The Barbarians constantly expected 
to see Matho appear,—and from dis- 
couragement, from languor, and from 
the obstinacy of sick men who object 
to change their situation, they would 
not leave the mountain; at last the 
provisions were exhausted and the 
Zuaeces went away. It was known that 
they numbered scarcely more than thir- 
teen hundred men, and there was no 
need to employ soldiers to put an 
end to them. 

Wild beasts, especially lions, had mul- 
tiplied during the three years that the 
war had lasted. Narr’ Havas had held 
a great battue, and—after tying goats 
at intervals—had run upon them and 
so driven them towards the Pass of 
the Hatchet;—and they were now all 
living in it when a man arrived who 
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had been sent by the Ancients to find 
out what there was left of the Bar- 
barians. 

Lions and corpses were lying over the 
tract of the plain, and the dead were 
mingled with clothes and armour. Near- 
ly all had the face or an arm wanting; 
some appeared to be still intact; others 
were completely dried up, and their 
helmets were filled with powdery skulls; 
feet which had lost their flesh stood 
out straight from the knemides; skele- 
tons still wore their cloaks; and bones, 
cleaned by the sun, made gleaming 
spots in the midst of the sand. 

The lions were resting with their 
breasts against the ground and both 
paws stretched out, winking their eye- 
lids in the bright daylight, which was 
heightened by the reflection from the 
white rocks. Others were seated on their 
hind-quarters and staring before them, 
or else were sleeping, rolled into a 
ball and half hidden by their great 
manes; they all looked well fed, tired, 
and dull. They were as motionless as 
the mountain and the dead. Night was 
falling; the sky was striped with broad 
red bands in the west. 

In one of the heaps, which in an ir- 
regular fashion embossed the plain, 
something rose up vaguer than a spectre. 
Then one of the lions set himself in 
motion, his monstrous form cutting a 
black shadow on the background of 
the purple sky, and when he was quite 
close to the man, he knocked him down 
with a single blow of his paw. 

Then, stretching himself flat upon 
him, he slowly drew out the entrails 
with the edge of his teeth. 

Afterwards he opened his huge jaws, 
and for some minutes uttered a length- 
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ened roar which was repeated by the 
echoes in the mountain, and was finally 
lost in the solitude. 

Suddenly some small gravel rolled 
down from above. The rustling of rapid 
steps was heard, and in the direction 
of the portcullis and of the gorge there 
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appeared pointed muzzles and straight 
ears, with gleaming, tawny eyes. These 
were the jackals coming to eat what 
was left. 

The Carthaginian, who was leaning 
over the top of the precipice to look, 
went back again. 


CHAPTER XV 


MATHO 


THERE were rejoicings at Carthage, 
—rejoicings deep, universal, extrava- 
gant, frantic; the holes of the ruins had 
been stopped up, the statues of the 
gods had been repainted, the streets 
were strewn with myrtle branches, in- 
cense smoked at the corners of the 
crossways, and the throng on the ter- 
races looked, in their variegated gar- 
ments, like heaps of flowers blooming 
in the air. 

The shouts of the water-carriers wa- 
tering the pavement rose above the con- 
tinual screaming of voices; slaves be- 
longing to Hamilcar offered in his name 
roasted barley and pieces of raw meat; 
people accosted one another, and em- 
braced one another with tears; the 
Tyrian towns were taken, the nomads 
dispersed, and all the Barbarians an- 
nihilated. The Acropolis was hidden be- 
neath coloured velaria; the beaks of 
the triremes, drawn up in line outside 
the mole, shone like a dyke of dia- 
monds; everywhere there was a sense 
of the restoration of order, the begin- 
ning of a new existence, and the diffu- 
sion of vast happiness: it was the day 
of Salammbé’s marriage with the King 


of the Numidians. 

On the terrace of the temple of 
Khamon there were three long tables 
laden with gigantic plate, at which the 
priests, Ancients, and the rich were to 
sit, and there was a fourth and higher 
one for Hamilcar, Narr’ Havas, and 
Salammb6; for as she had saved her 
country by the restoration of the 
zaimph, the people turned her wedding 
into a national rejoicing, and were wait- 
ing in the square below till she should 
appear. 

But their impatience was excited by 
another and more acrid longing: Matho’s 
death has been promised for the cere- 
mony. 

It had been proposed at first to flay 
him alive, to pour lead into his entrails, 
to kill him with hunger; he should be 
tied to a tree, and an ape behind him 
should strike him on the head with 
a stone; he had offended Tanith, and 
the cynocephaluses of Tanith should 
avenge her. Others were of opinion that 
he should be led about on a dromedary 
after linen wicks, dipped in oil, had 
been inserted in his body in several 
places;—and they took pleasure in the 
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thought of the large animal wandering 
through the streets with this man writh- 
ing beneath the fires like a candelabrum 
blown about by the wind. 

But what citizens should be charged 
with his torture, and why disappoint 
the rest? They would have liked a kind 
of death in which the whole town might 
take part, in which every hand, every 
weapon, everything Carthaginian, to the 
very paving-stones in the streets and 
the waves in the gulf, could rend him, 
and crush him, and annihilate him. Ac- 
cordingly the Ancients decided that he 
should go from his prison to the square 
of Khamon without any escort, and 
with his arms fastened to his back; it 
was forbidden to strike him to the 
heart, in order that he might live the 
longer; to put out his eyes, so that he 
might see his torture through; to hurl 
anything against his person, or to lay 
more than three fingers upon him at 
a time. 

Although he was not to appear until 
the end of the day, the people some- 
times fancied that he could be seen, 
and the crowd would rush towards the 
Acropolis, and empty the streets, to 
return with lengthened murmurings. 
Some people had remained standing in 
the same place since the day before, 
and they would call on one another 
from a distance and show their nails 
which they had allowed to grow, the 
better to bury them in his flesh. Others 
walked restlessly up and down; some 
were as pale as though they were await- 
ing their own execution. 

Suddenly lofty feather fans rose 
above the heads, behind the Mappalian 
district. It was Salammb6 leaving her 
palace; a sigh of relief found vent. 

But the procession was long in com- 
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ing; it marched with deliberation. 

First there filed past the priests of 
the Pataec Gods, then those of Esch- 
moun, of Melkarth, and all the other 
colleges in succession, with the same 
insignia, and in the same order as had 
been observed at the time of the sacri- 
fice. The pontiffs of Moloch passed with 
heads bent, and the multitude stood 
aside from them in a kind of remorse. 
But the priests of Rabbetna advanced 
with a proud step, and with lyres in 
their hands; the priestesses followed 
them in transparent robes of yellow 
or black, uttering cries like birds and 
writhing like vipers, or else whirling 
round to the sound of flutes to imitate 
the dance of the stars, while their light 
garments wafted puffs of delicate scents 
through the streets. 

The Kedeschim, with painted eyelids, 
who symbolised the hermaphrodism of 
the Divinity, received applause among 
these women, and, being perfumed and 
dressed like them, they resembled them 
in spite of their flat breasts and nar- 
rower hips. Moreover, on this day the 
female principle dominated and con- 
fused all things; a mystic voluptuous- 
ness moved in the heavy air; the torches 
were already lighted in the depths of 
the sacred woods; there was to be a 
great celebration there during the night; 
three vessels had brought courtesans 
from Sicily, and others had come from 
the desert. 

As the colleges arrived they ranged 
themselves in the courts of the temples, 
on the outer galleries, and along double 
staircases which rose against the walls, 
and drew together at the top. Files 
of white robes appeared between the 
colonnades, and the architecture was 
peopled with human ‘statues, motionless 
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as statues of stone. 

Then came the masters of the ex- 
chequer, the governors of the provinces, 
and all the rich. A great tumult’ pre- 
vailed below. Adjacent streets were dis- 
charging the crowd, hierodules were 
driving it back with blows of sticks; 
and then Salammb6o appeared in a lit- 
ter surmounted by a purple canopy, 
and surrounded by the Ancients crowned 
with their golden tiaras. 

Thereupon an immense shout arose; 
the cymbals and crotala sounded more 
loudly, the tabourines thundered, and 
the great purple canopy sank between 
the two pylons. 

It appeared again on the first land- 
ing. Salammb6 was walking slowly be- 
neath it; then she crossed the terrace 
to take her seat behind on a kind of 
throne cut out of the carapace of a 
tortoise. An ivory stool with three steps 
was pushed beneath her feet; two Ne- 
gro children knelt on the edge of the 
first step, and sometimes she would 
rest both arms, which were laden with 
rings of excessive weight, upon their 
heads. 

From ankle to hip she was covered 
with a network of narrow meshes which 
were in imitation of fish scales, and 
shone like mother-of-pearl; her waist 
was clasped by a blue zone, which 
allowed her breasts to be seen through 
two crescent-shaped slashings; the nip- 
ples were hidden by carbuncle pendants. 
She had a headdress made of peacock’s 
feathers studded with gems; an ample 
cloak, as white as snow, fell behind 
her,—and with her elbows at her sides, 
her knees pressed together, and circles 
of diamonds on the upper part of her 
arms, she remained perfectly upright in 
‘ hieratic attitude. 
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Her father and her husband were on 
two lower seats, Narr’ Havas dressed 
in a light simar and wearing his crown 
of rock-salt, from which there strayed 
two tresses of hair as twisted as the 
horns of Ammon; and Hamilcar in a 
violet tunic figured with gold vine 
branches, and with a battle-sword at his 
side. 

The python of the temple of Esch- 
moun lay on the ground amid pools 
of pink oil in the space enclosed by the 
tables, and, biting its tail, described 
a large black circle. In the middle of 
the circle there was a copper pillar bear- 
ing a crystal egg; and, as the sun shone 
upon it, rays were emitted on every 
side. 

Behind Salammbé stretched the 
priests of Tanith in linen robes; on 
her right the Ancients, in their tiaras, 
formed a great gold line, and on the 
other side the rich with their emerald 
sceptres a great green line,—while quite 
in the background, where the priests 
of Moloch were ranged, the clodks 
looked like a wall of purple. The other 
colleges occupied the lower terraces. 
The multitude obstructed the streets. 
It reached to the house-tops, and ex- 
tended in long files to the summit of 
the Acropolis. Having thus the people 
at her feet, the firmament above her 
head, and around her the immensity of 
the sea, the gulf, the mountains, and 
the distant provinces, Salammb6 in her 
splendour was blended with Tanith, and 
seemed the very genius of Carthage, 
and its embodied soul. 

The feast was to last all night, and 
lamps with several branches were 
planted like trees on the painted woollen 
cloths which covered the low tables. 
Large electrum flagons, blue glass am- 
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phoras, tortoise-shell spoons, and small 
round loaves were crowded between the 
double row of pearl-bordered plates; 
bunches of grapes with their leaves had 
been rolled round ivory vine-stocks after 
the fashion of the thyrsus; blocks of 
snow were melting on ebony trays, and 
lemons, pomegranates, gourds, and wa- 
termelons formed hillocks beneath the 
lofty silver plate; boars with open jaws 
were wallowing in the dust of spices; 
hares, covered with their fur, appeared 
to be bounding amid the flowers; there 
were shells filled with forcemeat; the 
pastry had symbolic shapes; when the 
covers of the dishes were removed doves 
flew out. 

The slaves, meanwhile, with tunics 
tucked up, were going about on tip- 
toe; from time to time a hymn sounded 
on the lyres, or a choir of voices rose. 
The clamour of the people, continuous 
as the noise of the sea, floated vaguely 
around the feast, and it seemed to lull 
it in a broader harmony; some re- 
called the banquet of the Mercenaries; 
they gave themselves up to dreams of 
happiness; the sun was beginning to 
go down, and the crescent of the moon 
was already rising in another part of 
the sky. 

But Salammbé turned her head as 
though some one had called her; the 
people, who were watching her, followed 
the direction of her eyes. 

The door of the dungeon, hewn in 
the rock at the foot of the temple, on 
the summit of the Acropolis, had just 
opened; and a man was standing on 
the threshold of this black hole. 

He came forth bent double, with the 
scared look of fallow deer when sud- 
denly enlarged. 

The light dazzled him; he stood mo- 
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tionless awhile. All had recognised him, 
and they held their breath. 

In their eyes the body of this vic 
tim was something peculiarly theirs, and 
was adorned with almost religious splen- 
dour. They bent forward to see him, 
especially the women. They burned to 
gaze upon him who had caused the 
deaths of their children and husbands; 
and from the bottom of their souls 
there sprang up in spite of themselves 
an infamous curiosity, a desire to know 
him completely, a wish mingled with 
remorse which turned to increased exe- 
cration. 

At last he advanced; then the stupe- 
faction of surprise disappeared. Num- 
bers of arms were raised, and he was 
lost to sight. 

The staircase of the Acropolis had 
sixty ‘steps. He descended them as 
though he were rolled down in a torrent 
from the top of a mountain; three times 
he was seen to leap, and then he alighted 
below on his feet. 

His shoulders were bleeding, his 
breast was panting with great shocks; 
and he made such efforts to burst his 
bonds that his arms, which were crossed 
on his naked loins, swelled like pieces of 
a serpent. 

Several streets began in front of him, 
leading from the spot at which he found 
himself. In each of them a triple row 
of bronze chains fastened to the navels 
of the Patec gods extended in parallel 
lines from one end to the other; the 
crowd was massed against the houses, 
and servants, belonging to the Ancients, 
walked in the middle brandishing thongs. 

One of them drove him forward with 
a great blow; Matho began to move. 

They thrust their arms over the 
chains shouting out that the road had 
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been left too wide for him; and he 
passed along, felt, pricked, and slashed 
by all those fingers; when he reached 
the end of one street another appeared; 
several times he flung himself to one 
side to bite them; they speedily dis- 
persed, the chains held him back, and 
the crowd burst out laughing. 

A child rent his ear; a young girl, 
hiding the point of a spindle in her 
sleeve, split his cheek; they tore hand- 
fuls of hair from him and strips of 
flesh; others smeared his face with 
sponges steeped in filth and fastened 
upon sticks. A stream of blood started 
from the right side of his neck, frenzy 
immediately set in. This last Barba- 
tian was to them a representative of 
all the Barbarians, and all the army; 
they were taking vengeance on him for 
their disasters, their terrors, and their 
shame. The rage of the mob developed 
with its gratification; the curving chains 
were overstrained, and were on the 
point of breaking; the people did not 
feel the blows of the slaves who struck 
at them to drive them back; some clung 
to the projections of the houses; all 
the openings in the walls were stopped 
up with heads; and they howled at him 
the mischief that they could not inflict 
upon him. 

It was atrocious, filthy abuse mingled 
with ironical encouragements and impre- 
cations; and, his present tortures not 
being enough for them, they foretold 
to him others that should be still more 
terrible in eternity. 

This vast baying filled Carthage with 
stupid continuity. Frequently a single 
syllable—a hoarse, deep and frantic in- 
tonation—would be repeated for several 
minutes by the entire people. The walls 
would vibrate with it from top to bot- 
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tom, and both sides of the street would 
seem to Matho to be coming against 
him, and carrying him off the ground, 
like two immense arms stifling him in 
the air. 

Nevertheless he remembered that he 
had experienced something like it be- 
fore. The same crowd was on the ter- 
races, there were the same looks and 
the same wrath; but then he had walked 
free, all had then dispersed, for a god 
covered him;—and the recollection of 
this, gaining precision by degrees, 
brought a crushing sadness upon him. 
Shadows passed before his eyes; the 
town whirled round in his head, his 
blood streamed from a wound in his 
hip, he felt that he was dying; his hams 
bent, and he sank quite gently upon the 
pavement. 

Some one went to the peristyle of the 
temple of Melkarth, took thence the 
bar of a tripod, heated red hot in the 
coals, and, slipping it beneath the first 
chain, pressed it against his wound. The 
flesh was seen to smoke; the hootings 
of the people drowned his voice; he was 
standing again. 

Six paces further on, and he fell a 
third and again a fourth time; but 
some new torture always made him 
rise. They discharged little drops of 
boiling oil through tubes at him; they 
strewed pieces of broken glass beneath 
his feet; still he walked on. At the 
corner of the street of Satheb he leaned 
his back against the wall beneath the 
pent-house of a shop, and advanced no 
further. 

The slaves of the Council struck him 
with their whips of hippopotamus 
leather, so furiously and long that the 
fringes of their tunics were drenched 
with sweat. Matho appeared insensible; 
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suddenly he started off and began to 


tun at random, making a noise with 
his lips like one shivering with severe 
cold. He threaded the street of Boudes, 
and the street of Scepo, crossed the 
Green Market, and reached the square 
of Khamon. 

He now belonged to the priests; the 
slaves had just dispersed the crowd, 
and there was more room. Matho gazed 
round him and his eyes encountered 
Salammbé. 

At the first step that he had taken 
she had risen; then, as he approached, 
she had involuntarily advanced by de- 
grees to the edge of the terrace; and 
soon all external things were blotted 
out, and she saw only Matho. Silence 
fell in her soul,—one of those abysses 
wherein the whole world disappears be- 
neath the pressure of a single thought, 
a memory, a look. This man who was 
walking towards her attracted her. 

Excepting his eyes he had no ap- 
pearance of humanity left; he was a 
long, perfectly red shape; his broken 
bonds hung down his thighs, but they 
could not be distinguished from the 
tendons of his wrists, which were laid 
quite bare; his mouth remained wide 
open; from his eye-sockets there 
darted flames which seemed to rise 
up to his hair;—and the wretch still 
walked on! 

He reached the foot of the terrace. 
Salammb6 was leaning over the balus- 
trade; those frightful eyeballs were scan- 
ning her, and there rose within her a 
consciousness of all that he had suffered 
for her. Although he was in his death 
agony she could see him once more 
kneeling in his tent, encircling her waist 
with his arms, and stammering out 
gentle words; she thirsted to feel them 
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and hear them again; she did not want 
him to die! At this moment Matho 
gave a great start; she was on the point 
of shrieking aloud. He fell backwards 
and did not stir again. 

Salammb6 was borne back, nearly 
swooning, to her throne by the priests 
who flocked about her. They congratu- 
lated her; it was her work. All clapped 
their hands and stamped their feet, 
howling her name. 

A man darted upon the corpse. Al- 
though he had no beard he had the 
cloak of a priest of Moloch on his 
shoulder, and in his belt that species 
of knife which they employed for cut- 
ting up the sacred meat, and which ter- 
minated, at the end of the handle, in 
a golden spatula. He cleft Matho’s 
breast with a single blow, then snatched 
out the heart and laid it upon the 
spoon; and Schahabarim, uplifting his 
arm, offered it to the sun. 

The sun sank behind the waves; his 
rays fell like long arrows upon the 
red heart. As the beatings diminished 
the planet sank into the sea; and at 
the last palpitation it disappeared. 

Then from the gulf to the lagoon, 
and from the isthmus to the pharos, 
in all the streets, on all the houses, and 
on all the temples, there was a single 
shout; sometimes it paused, to be again 
renewed; the buildings shook with it; 
Carthage was convulsed, as it were, in 
the spasm of Titanic joy and boundless 
hope. 

Narr’ Havas, drunk with pride, passed 
his left arm beneath Salammbé’s waist 
in token of possession; and taking a 
gold patera in his right hand, he drank 
to the Genius of Carthage. 

Salammbé rose like her husband, with 
a cup in her hand, to drink also. She 
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fell down again with her head lying hair hung to the ground. 


over the back of the throne,—pale, Thus died Hamilcar’s daughter for 
stiff, with parted lips,—and her loosened having touched the mantle of Tanith. 
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